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CHAPTER  SXXVm. 

"O'Shba's  Bahs." 

HERE  wore  many  more  pretonlioM 
hoUBOB  than  ■*  O'Shea's  Bom,"     It 

would  bave  been  easy  enough  to 
discover  larger  rooms  and  finer 
furniture,  more  numerous  servants 
and  more  of  display  is  all  the 
ilataila  of  life ;  but  for  an  air  of 
quiet  comfort,  for  the  certainty  of 
meeting  with  eveiy  material  enjoy- 
meat  that  people  of  moderate 
fortime  aspire  to,  it  stood  un- 
rivalled. 

The  rooniB  were  airy  and  cheerful, 
with  flowers  in  summer,  as  they 
wore  well  heated  and  well  lighted 
in  winter.  The  most  massive -look- 
ing hut  loxorioae  old  arm-chairs, 
that  modern  taste  would  have  repu- 
diated for  ugliness,  abounded  every- 
where ;  and  the  four  cumbrous  but 
eomfurtable  seats  that  stood  aroond  the  circular  dinner-table — and  it  was  a 
matter  of  principle  with  Miss  Betty  that  the  company  shonld  never  be  more 
numerous — only  needed  speech  to  have  told  of  traditions  of  conviviahty 
for  very  nigh  two  centuries  back. 

As  fur  a  dinner  at  "  the  Bam,"  the  whole  countyside  confessed  that 
they  never  knew  how  it  was  that  Miss  Betty's  salmon  was  '  curdier '  and  her 
mountain  mutton  more  tender,  and  hei  -Hooitodia  tw.\«  wa^i.  Oi.  ■\i\<^'at  J 
xxir, — Ko.  139. 
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flavour,  than  any  one  eL3e*s.  Her  brown  sherry  yon  might  have  equalled — 
she  liked  the  colour  and  the  heavy  taste — but  I  defy  you  to  match  that 
marvellous  port  which  came  in  with  the  cheese,  and  as  little,  in  these  days 
of  light  Bordeaux,  that  stout-hearted  Sneyd's  claret,  in  its  ancient  decanter, 
whose  delicately  flne  neck  seemed  &shioned  to  retain  the  bouquet. 

The  most  exquisite  compUment  that  a  oourtier  ever  uttered  could  not 
have  given  Miss  Betty  the  same  pleasure  as  to  hear  one  of  her  guests 
request  a  second  slice  off  *'  the  haunch.*'  This  was,  indeed,  a  flattery  that 
appealed  to  her  finest  sensibilities,  and,  as  she  herself  carved,  she  knew 
how  to  reward  that  appreciative  man  with  fat. 

Never  was  the  virtue  of  hospitality  more  self-rewarding  than  in  her 
case ;  and  the  discriminating  individual  who  ate  with  gusto,  and  who  never 
associated  the  wrong  condiment  with  his  food,  found  favour  in  her  eyes, 
and  was  sure  of  re-invitation. 

Fortune  had  rewarded  her  with  one  man  of  correct  taste  and  exquisite 
palate  as  a  diner-out.  This  was  the  parish  priest,  the  Bev.  Luke  Delany, 
who  had  been  educated  abroad,  and  whose  natural  gifts  had  been  improved 
by  French  and  Italian  experiences.  He  was  a  small  little  meek  man,  with 
closely-cut  black  hair  and  eyes  of  the  darkest;  scrupulously  neat  in 
dress,  and,  by  his  ruffles  and  buckled  shoes  at  dinner,  affecting  something 
of  the  abbe  in  his  appearance.  To  such  as  associated  the  Catholic  priest 
with  coarse  manners,  vulgar  expressionSi  or  violent  sentiments.  Father 
Luke,  with  his  low  voice,  his  well-chosen  words,  and  his  universal  modera- 
tion, was  a  standing  rebuke ;  and  many  an  English  tourist  who  met  him 
came  away  with  the  impression  of  the  gross  calumny  that  associated  this 
man*8  order  with  under-bred  habits  and  disloyal  ambitions.  He  spoke  liCtle, 
but  he  was  an  admirable  listener,  and  there  was  a  sweet  encouragement  in 
•the  bland  nod  of  his  head,  and  a  racy  appreciation  in  the  bright  twinkle  of 
his  humorous  eye,  that  the  prosiest  talker  found  irresistible. 

There  were  times,  indeed, — stirring  intervals  of  political  excitement — 
when  Miss  Betty  would  have  liked  more  hardihood  and  daring  in  her 
ghostly  counsellor ;  but  heaven  help  the  man  who  would  have  ventured 
on  the  open  avowal  of  such  opinion  or  uttered  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
Father  Luke. 

It  was  in  that  snug  dinner-room  I  have  glanced  at  that  a  party  of  four 
sat  over  their  wine.  They  had  dined  admirably,  a  bright  wood-fire  blazed 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  scene  was  the  emblem  of  comfort  and  quiet  convivi- 
ality. Opposite  Miss  0*Shea  sat  Father  Delany,  and  on  either  side  of  her 
her  nephew  Gorman  and  Mr.  Balph  Miller,  in  whose  honour  the  present 
dinner  was  given. 

The  Bomish  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  vouchsafed  a  guarded  and 
cautious  approval  of  Mr.  Miller's  views,  and  secretly  instructed  Father 
Delany  to  learn  as  much  more  as  he  conveniently  could  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  intentions  before  committing  himself  to  a  pledge  of  hearty 
support. 

''  I  will  give  him  a  good  dinner,"  said  Miss  O'Shea,  <<  and  some  of 
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the  *45  claret,  and  if  yon  cannot  get  his  sentiments  out  of  him  after  that, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  him." 

Father  Delany  accepted  his  share  of  the  task,  and  assuredly  Miss 
Betty  did  not  fedl  on  her  part. 

The  conversation  had  tnmed  principally  on  the  coming  election,  and 
Mr.  Miller  gave  a  flonrishing  acconnt  of  his  success  as  a  canvasser,  and 
even  went  the  length  of  douhting  if  any  opposition  would  he  offered  to 
him. 

''Ain't  you  and  young  Kearney  going  on  the  same  ticket?*'  asked 
Gorman,  who  was  too  new  to  Ireland  to  understand  the  nice  distinctions  of 
party. 

'< Pardon  me,"  said  Miller,  ''we  differ  essentially.  We  want  a 
government  in  Ireland — the  Nationalists  want  none.  We  desire  order  by 
means  of  timely  concessions  and  judicious  boons  to  the  people.  They 
want  disorder — the  display  of  gross  injustice — content  to  wait  for  a 
scramble,  and  see  what  can  come  of  it." 

"Mr.  Miller's  friends,  besides,"  interposed  Father  Luke,  "would 
defend  the  Church  and  protect  the  Holy  Father,"-^and  this  was  said  with 
a  half  interrogation. 

Miller  coughed  twice,  and  said,  "  Unquestionably.  We  have  shown 
our  hand  already — look  what  we  have  done  with  the  Established 
Church." 

"  You  need  not  be  proud  of  it,"  cried  Miss  Betty.  "If  you  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  crows  why  didn't  you  pull  down  the  rookery  ?  " 

"At  least  they  don't  caw  so  loud  as  they  used,"  said  the  priest, 
smiling ;  and  Miller  exchanged  delighted  glances  with  him  for  his  opinion. 

"  I  want  to  be  rid  of  them,  root  and  branch,"  said  Miss  Betty. 

"If  yon  will  vouchsafe  ns,  ma'am,  a  little  patience.  Bome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  The  next  victory  of  our  Church  must  be  won  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  English  establishment.    Ain't  I  right.  Father  Luke  ?  " 

"I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that,"  said  the  priest,  cautiously. 
"  Equality  is  not  the  safe  road  to  supremacy." 

"  What  was  that  row  over  towards  Croghan  Castle  this  morning  ?  " 
asked  Gorman,  who  was  getting  wearied  with  a  discussion  he  could  not 
follow.     "  I  saw  the  constabulary  going  in  force  there  this  afternoon." 

"  They  were  in  pursuit  of  the  celebrated  Dan  Donogan,"  said  Father 
Luke.     "  They  say  he  was  seen  at  Moate." 

"  They  say  more  than  that,"  said  Miss  Betty.  "  They  say  that  he  is 
stopping  at  Eilgobbin  Castle !  " 

"I  suppose  to  conduct  young  Kearney's  election,"  said  Miller, 
laughing. 

"  And  why  should  they  hunt  him  down  ?  "  asked  Gorman.  "  What 
has  he  done  ?  " 

"  He's  a  Fenian — a  Head^Centre — a  man  who  wants  to  revolutionize 
Ireland,'^  replied  Miller. 

"  And  destroy  the  Church,"  chimed  in  the  priest. 
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'*  Hnmpli  1 "  muttered  Gorman,  who  seemed  to  imply,  Is  this  all 
you  can  lay  to  his  charge  ?     **  Has  he  escaped  ?  "  asked  he,  suddenly. 

''  Up  to  this  he  has,"  said  Miller.  **  I  was  talking  to  the  constabulary 
chief  this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  that  the  fellow  is  sure  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  has  taken  to  the  open  bog,  and  there  are  eighteen  in  full 
cry  after  him.  There  is  a  search-warrant  too  arrived,  and  they  mean  to 
look  him  up  at  Eilgobbin  Castle." 

**  To  search  Kilgobbin  Castle,  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Gorman. 

<'  Just  so.  It  will  be,  as  I  perceive  you  think  it,  a  great  offence  to 
Mr.  Kearney,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  temper  may  provoke  him 
to  resist  it." 

**  The  mere  rumour  may  materially  assist  his  son's  election,"  said  the 
priest,  slily. 

*'Only  with  the  party  who  have  no  votes,  Father  Luke,"  rejoined 
Miller.  **  That  precarious  popularity  of  the  mob  is  about  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  a  man  can  have  in  Ireland." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  blandly.  <*  The  real  £Etvour  of 
this  people  is  only  bestowed  on  him  who  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
clergy." 

"  If  that  be  true,"  cried  Gorman,  "  upon  my  oath  I  think  you  are 
worse  off  here  than  in  Austria.  There,  at  least,  we  are  beginning  to  think 
without  the  permission  of  the  Church." 

<*Let  us  have  none  of  your  atheism  here,  young  man,"  broke  in  his 
aunt,  angrily.  ''Such  sentiments  have  never  been  heard  in  this  room 
before." 

**  If  I  apprehend  Lieut.  Gorman  aright,"  interposed  Father  Luke, 
'*he  only  refers  to  the  late  movement  of  the  Austrian  Empire  with 
reference  to  the  Concordat,  on  which,  amongst  religious  men,  there  are 
two  opinions." 

**  No,  no,  you  mistake  me  altogether,"  rejoined  Gorman.  "  What 
I  meant  was,  that  a  man  can  read,  and  talk,  and  think  in  Austria  without 
the  leave  of  the  priest ;  that  he  can  marry,  and,  if  he  like,  he  can  die 
without  his  assistance." 

**  Gorman,  you  are  a  beast,"  said  the  old  lady,  **  and  if  you  lived 
here  you  would  be  a  Fenian." 

**  You*re  wrong  too,  aunt,"  replied  he.  "I'd  crush  those  fellows  to- 
morrow if  I  was  in  power  here." 

<'  Mayhap  the  game  is  not  so  easy  as  you  deem  it,"  interposed 
Miller. 

«« Certainly  it  is  not  easy  when  played  as  you  do  it  here.  You  deal 
with  your  law-breakers  only  by  the  rule  of  legality :  that  is  to  say,  you 
respect  all  the  regulations  of  the  game  towards  the  men  who  play  ffdse. 
You  have  your  cumbrous  details,  and  your  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  juries, 
and  you  cannot  even  proclaim  a  county  in  a  state  of  siege  without  a  bill 
in  your  blessed  Parliament,  and  a  basketful  of  balderdash  fJ)out  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.    Is  it  any  wonder  rebellion  is  a  regular  trade  with  yon. 
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and  that  men  who  don't  like  work,  or  bosiness  habits,  take  to  it  as  a 
Hvelihood  ?  " 

"  Bat  have  yon  never  heard  Corran's  saying,  young  gentleman  ?  *  You 
cannot  bring  an  indictment  against  a  nation/  *'  said  Miller. 

**  I*d  trouble  myself  Uttle  with  indictments/*  replied  Gorman. 
«  I*d  break  down  the  confederacy  by  spies ;  I'd  seize  the  fellows  I  knew 
to  be  guilty  and  hang  them." 

**  Without  evidence,  without  trial  ?  " 

**  Very  little  of  a  trial,  when  I  had  once  satisfied  myself  of  the  guilt." 
*'  Are  you  so  certain  that  no  innocent  men  might  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  mildly. 

**  No,  I  am  not.  I  take  it,  as  the  world  goes,  very  few  of  us  go 
through  life  without  some  injustice  or  another.  I'd  do  my  best  not  to 
hang  the  fellows  who  didn't  deserve  it,  but  I  own  I'd  be  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  millions  who  wanted  to  live  peaceably  than  the  few 
hundred  rapscallions  that  were  bent  on  troubling  them." 

''  I  must  say,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  ''  I  am  much  more  gratified  to 
know  that  you  are  a  Lieutenant  of  Lancers  in  Austria  than  a  British 
Minister  in  Downing  Street." 

''I  have  little  doubt  myself,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  <<that  I  am 
more  in  my  place ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  were  as  mealy- 
mouthed  with  our  Groats  and  Slovacks  as  you  are  with  your  Fenians, 
Austria  would  soon  go  to  pieces.'* 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  price  on  that  man  Donogan's  head  than 
Austria  ever  offered  for  a  traitor,"  said  Miller. 

'<I  know  how  you  esteem  money  hero,"  said  Gorman,  laughing. 
<<  When  aU  else  fails  you,  you  fall  back  upon  it." 

*'  Why  did  I  know  nothing  of  these  sentiments,  young  man,  before 
I  asked  you  under  my  roof  ?  "  said  Miss  Betty  in  anger. 

**  You  need  never  to  have  known  them  now,  aunt,  if  these  gentlemen 
had  not  provoked  them,  nor  indeed  are  they  solely  mine.  I  am  only 
telling  you  what  you  would  hear  from  any  intelligent  foreigner,  even 
though  he  chanced  to  be  a  liberal  in  his  own  country." 

'*  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  priest :  ^*  what  the  young  gentleman  says  is  too 
true.   The  Continent  is  alarmingly  infected  with  such  opinions  as  these." 
'<  Have  you  talked  on  politics  with  young  Kearney,"  asked  Miller. 
"  He  has  had  no  opportunity,"  interposed  Miss  O'Shea.    ''  My  nephew 
will  be  three  weeks  here  on  Thursday  next,  and  neither  Maurice  nor  his 
Bon  have  caUed  on  him." 

**  Scarcely  neighbourlike  that,  I  must  say,"  cried  Miller. 
<*  I  suspect  the  fault  lies  on  my  side,"  said  Gorman  boldly.  ''When 
I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  I  was  never  out  of  that  house.  The  old  man 
treated  me  like  a  son.  All  the  more  perhaps,  as  his  own  son  was  seldom  at 
home,  and  the  little  giri  Eitiy  certainly  regarded  me  as  a  brother ;  and 
though  we  had  our  fights  and  squabbles,  we  cried  very  bitterly  at  parting, 
and  each  of  us  vowed  we  should  never  like  ^\^^  oixib  ^  'wvs^  ^i^gi^*  ^>s^ 
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now,  after  all,  here  am  I  three  weeks,  within  two  hoars'  ride  of  them,  and 
my  aunt  insists  that  my  dignity  requires  I  should  he  first  called  on. 
Confound  such  dignity  say  I,  if  it  lose  me  the  best  and  the  pleasantest 
friends  I  ever  had  in  my  life/* 

**  I  scarcely  thought  of  your  dignity,  Gorman  O'Shea,"  said  the  old 
lady,  bridling,  '*  though  I  did  bestow  some  consideration  on  my  own." 

**  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  aunt ;  and  I  tell  you  fairly — and  there's  no 
unpoliteness  in  the  confession — that  when  I  asked  for  my  leave,  Eilgobbin 
Castle  had  its  place  in  my  thoughts  as  well  as  0' Shea's  Bam." 

**  Why  not  say  it  out,  young  gentleman,  and  tell  me  that  the  real 
charm  of  coming  here  was  to  be  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Kearneys  ?  *' 

"  The  merits  of  this  house  are  very  independent  of  contiguity,"  said 
the  priest ;  and  as  he  eyed  the  claret  in  his  glass,  it  was  plain  that  the 
sentiment  was  an  honest  one. 

''  Fifky-six  wine,  I  should  say,"  said  Miller,  as  he  laid  down  his  glass. 

**  Forty-five,  if  Mr.  Barton  be  a  man  of  his  word,"  said  the  old  lady, 
reprovingly. 

''Ah,"  sighed  the  priest,  plaintively,  ''how  rarely  one  meets  these 
old  full-bodied  clarets  now-a-days.  The  free  admission  of  French  wines 
has  corrupted  taste  and  impaired  palate.  Our  cheap  Gladstones  have 
come  upon  us  like  universal  sufi&ago." 

"  The  masses,  however,  benefit,"  remarked  Miller. 

"  Only  in  the  first  moment  of  acquisition,  and  in  the  novelty  of  the 
gain,"  continued  Father  Luke,  "  and  then  they  suffer  irreparably  in  the 
loss  of  that  old  guidance,  which  once  directed  appreciation  when  there 
was  something  to  appreciate." 

"  We  want  the  priest  again  in  fact,"  broke  in  Gorman. 

"  You  must  admit  they  understand  wine  to  perfection,  though  I  would 
humbly  hope,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Fatiier,  modestly,  "to  engage 
your  good  opinion  of  them  on  higher  grounds." 

"Give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  matter.  Father  Luke,"  broke  in 
Miss  Betty.  "Gorman's  Austrian  lessons  have  placed  him  beyond 
your  teaching." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  are  giving  the  Imperial  Government  a  credit  it 
never  deserved.  They  taught  me  as  a  cadet  to  groom  my  horse  and  pipeclay 
my  oniform,  to  be  respectful  to  my  corporal,  and  to  keep  my  thumb  on 
the  seam  of  my  trousers  when  the  captain's  eye  was  on  me ;  but  as  to 
what  passed  inside  my  mind,  if  I  had  a  mind  at  all,  or  what  I  thought  of 
Pope,  Kaiser,  or  Cardinal,  they  no  more  cared  to  know  it  than  the  name 
of  my  sweetheart" 

"  What  a  blessing  to  that  benighted  country  would  be  one  liberal 
statesman  ! "  exclaimed  Miller :  "  one  man  of  the  mind  and  capacity  of 
our  present  Premier  ! " 

"Heaven  forbid  I"  cried  Gorman.  "We  have  confusion  enough, 
without  the  reflection  of  being  governed  by  what  you  call  here  '  healing 
measures/  " 
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<<  I  should  like  to  discxiBS  that  point  with  you/*  said  Miller. 

**  Not  now,  I  beg,**  interposed  Miss  0*Shea.  "  Gorman,  will  you 
decant  another  bottle  ?  ** 

**  I  believe  I  ought' to  protest  against  more  wine,**  said  the  priest,  in 
his  most  insinuating  Toice  ;  ^'  but  there  are  occasions  where  the  yielding  to 
temptation  couTeys  a  moral  lesson.** 

**  I  suspect  that  I  cultivate  my  nature  a  good  deal  in  that  fashion,*'  said 
Gorman,  as  he  opened  a  fresh  bottle. 

''This  is  perfectly  delicious,"  said  Miller,  as  he  sipped  his  glass; 
''  and  if  I  could  venture  to  presume  so  far,  I  would  ask  leave  to  propose 
a  toast.** 

'*  You  have  my  permission,  sir,'*  said  Miss  Betty,  with  stateliness. 

'*  I  drink,  then,**  said  he,  reverently^  "I  drink  to  the  long  life,  the  good 
health,  and  the  unbroken  courage  of  the  Holy  Father.*' 

There  was  something  pecrdiarly  sly  in  the  twinkle  of  the  priest's 
black  eye  as  he  filled  his  bumper,  and  a  twitching  motion  of  the  comer  of 
his  mouth  continued  even  as  he  said,  ''  To  the  Pope." 

''  The  Pope,*'  cned  Gorman,  as  he  eyed  his  wine — 

« Der  Papst  lebt  herrlich  in  der  Welt" 

<'  What  are  you  muttering  there  ?  **  asked  his  aunt,  fiercely. 

<'  The  line  of  an  old  song,  aunt,  that  tells  us  how  his  Holiness  has  a 
jolly  time  of  it.** 

'^  I  fear  me  it  must  have  been  written  in  other  days,"  said  Father  Luke. 

''  There  is  no  intention  to  desert  or  abandon  him,  I  assure  you,*'  said 
Miller,  addressing  him  in  a  low  but  eager  tone.  ''I  could  never — no 
Irishman  could — ally  himself  to  an  Administration  which  should  sacrifice 
the  Holy  See.  Witli  the  bigotry  that  prevails  in  England,  the  question 
requires  most  delicate  handling;  and  even  a  pledge  cannot  be  given, 
except  in  language  so  vague  and  unprecise  as  to  admit  of  many  readings." 

**  Why  not  bring  in  a  Bill  to  give  him  a  subsidy,  a  something  per 
annum,  or  a  round  sum  down  ?  "  cried  Gorman. 

<*Mr.  Miller  has  just  shown  us  that  Exeter  Hall  might  become 
dangerous.    English  intolerance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  rashly  aroused." 

''  If  I  had  to  deal  with  him,  I'd  do  as  Bright  proposed  with  your  land- 
lords here.  I'd  buy  him  out,  give  him  a  handsome  sum  for  his  interesty 
and  let  him  go." 

**  And  how  would  you  deal  with  the  Church,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

<'  I  have  not  thought  of  that ;  but  I  suppose  one  might  put  it  into 
commission,  as  they  say,  or  manage  it  by  a  Board,  with  a  First  Lord,  like 
the  Admiralty." 

''  I  will  give  you  some  tea,  gentlemen,  when  you  appear  in  the 
drawing-room,"  said  Miss  Betty,  rising  with  dignity,  as  though  her  con- 
descension in  sittbg  so  long  with  the  party  had  been  ill  rewarded  by 
her  nephew's  sentiments. 

The  priest,  however,  offered  his  arm,  and  the  others  followed  as  he 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrS. 

An   Eably  Gallop. 

Maubios  Eeabmey  had  risen  early,  an  nnnsnal  thing  with  him  of  late ; 
bat  he  had  some  intention  of  showing  his  gaest  Mr.  Walpole  over  the  ficurm 
after  breakfast,  and  was  anxious  to  give  some  preliminary  orders  to  have 
everything  "  ship-shape  *'  for  the  inspection. 

To  make  a  very  disorderly  and  much-neglected  Irish  farm  assume  an 
tir  of  discipline,  regularity,  and  neatness  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  pretty 
much  such  an  exploit  as  it  would  have  been  to  muster  an  Indian  tribe, 
and  pass  them  before  some  Prussian  martinet  as  a  regiment  of  Guards. 

To  make  the  ill-fenced  and  mis-shapen  fields  seem  trim  paddocks,  waver- 
ing and  serpentining  furrows  appear  straight  and  regular  lines  of  tillage, 
weed-grown  fields  look  marvels  of  cleanliness  and  care,  while  the  lounging 
and  ragged  population  were  to  be  passed  off  as  a  thriving  and  industrious 
peasantry,  well  paid  and  contented,  were  difficulties  that  Mr.  Kearney  did 
not  propose  to  confront.  Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  pedantic  and  **  model-farming  humbug  *'  about  all  that  English 
passion  for  neatness  he  had  read  of  in  public  journals,  and  as  our  fathers 
— ^better  gentlemen,  as  he  called  them,  and  more  hospitable  fellows  than 
any  of  us — ^had  got  on  without  steam  mowing  and  threshing,  and  bone- 
crushing,  he  thought  we  might  farm  our  properties  without  being  either 
blacksmiths  or  stokers. 

"  God  help  us,"  he  would  say.  "  I  suppose  we'll  be  chewing  our 
food  by  steam  one  of  these  days,  and  filling  our  stomachs  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  But  for  my  own  purt,  I  like  something  to  work  for  me  that  I 
can  swear  at  when  it  goes  wrong.    There's  little  use  in  cursing  a  cylinder." 

To  have  heard  him  amongst  his  labourers  that  morning,  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  they  were  not  in  the  category  of  machinery.  On  one  pretext 
or  another,  however,  they  had  slunk  away  one  by  one,  so  that  at  last  he 
found  himself  storming  alone  i  i  a  stubble-field,  with  no  other  companion 
than  one  of  Kate's  terriers.  The  sharp  barking  of  this  dog  aroused  liiin 
in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations,  and  looking  over  the  dry-stone  wall  that 
enclosed  the  field,  he  saw  a  horseman  coming  along  at  a  sharp  canter,  and 
taking  the  fences  as  they  came  like  a  man  in  a  hunting-field.  He  rode 
well,  and  was  mounted  upon  a  strong  wiry  hackney — a  cross-bred  horse, 
and  of  little  moneyed  value,  but  one  of  those  active  cats  of  horseflesh 
that  a  knowing  hand  can  appreciate.  Now,  little  as  Kearney  liked  the 
liberty  of  a  man  riding  over  his  ditches  and  his  turnips,  when  out  of 
hunting  season,  his  old  love  of  good  horsemanship  made  him  watch  the 
rider  with  interest  and  even  pleasure.  **  May  I  never  1  "  muttered  he 
to  himself,  <<  if  he's  not  coming  at  this  wall."  And  as  the  enclosure  in 
question  was  built  of  large  jagged  stones,  without  mortar,  and  fully  four 
feet  in  height,  the  upper  course  being  formed  of  a  sort  of  coping  in 
which  tbo  stones  stood  edgewise,  tho  attempt  did  look  soqiewhat  rash. 
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Not  taking  the  wall  where  it  was  slightly  breached,  and  where  some  loose 
stones  had  fallen,  the  rider  rode  boldly  at  one  of  the  highest  portions, 
but  where  the  ground  was  good  on  either  side. 

**  He  knows  what  he's  at  1 "  muttered  Kearney,  as  the  horse  came 
bonnding  over  and  alighted  in  perfect  safety  in  the  field. 

**  Well  done  I  whoever  you  are,"  cried  Kearney,  delighted,  as  the  rider 
removed  his  hat  and  turned  round  to  salute  him. 

**  And  don't  you  know  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  Faith  I  do  not,"  replied  Kearney ;  **  but  somehow  I  think  I  know  the 
chestnut.  To  be  sure  I  do.  There's  the  old  mark  on  her  knee,  how  over 
she  found  the  man  who  could  throw  her  down.  Isn't  she  Miss  0' Shea's 
Kattoo  ?  " 

**  That  she  is,  sir,  and  I'm  her  nephew." 

**  Are  you  ?  "  said  Kearney,  drily. 

The  young  fellow  was  so  terribly  pulled  up  by  the  unexpected  repulse — 
more  marked  even  by  the  look  than  the  words  of  the  other,  that  he  sat 
unable  to  utter  a  syllable.  ''I  had  hoped,  sir,"  said  he  at  last,  ''that 
I  had  not  outgrown  your  recollection,  as  I  can  promise  none  of  your 
former  kindness  to  me  has  outgrown  mine." 

"  But  it  took  you  three  weeks  to  recall  it,  aU  the  same,"  said 
Kearney. 

**  It  is  true,  sir,  I  am  very  nearly  so  long  here ;  but  my  aunt,  whose 
guest  I  am,  told  me  I  must  be  called  on  first ;  that — I'm  sure  I  can't  say 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  supposed  to  be — I  should  not  make  the  first  visit : — 
in  fact,  there  was  some  rule  about  the  matter,  and  that  I  must  not 
contravene  it.  And  although  I  yielded  with  a  very  bad  grace,  I  was  in  a 
measure  under  orders,  and  dared  not  resist." 

"  She  told  you,  of  course,  that  we  were  not  on  our  old  terms ;  that 
there  was  a  coldness  between  the  families,  and  we  had  seen  nothing  of 
each  other  lately  ?  " 

**  Not  a  word  of  it,  sir." 

"  Nor  of  any  reason  why  you  should  not  come  here  as  of  old  ?  " 

"None,  on  my  honour;  beyond  this  piece  of  stupid  etiquette,  I  neveir 
heard  of  anything  like  a  reason." 

"  I  am  all  the  better  pleased  with  my  old  neighbour,"  said  Kearney, 
in  his  more  genial  tone.  "  Not,  indeed,  that  I  ought  ever  to  have  dis- 
trusted her,  but  for  all  that Well,  never  mind,"  muttered  he,  as 

though  debating  the  question  with  himself,  and  unable  to  decide  it, 
"  you  are  here  now — eh  I     You  are  here  now." 

'*  You  almost  make  me  suspect,  sir,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  here  now." 

"  At  all  events,  if  you  were  waiting  for  me  you  wouldn't  be  here.  Is 
not  that  true,  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,  sir,  but  not  impossible  to  explain."  And  he  now  flung 
himself  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  rein  over  his  arm,  came  up  to 
Kearney's  side.  "  I  suppose,  but  for  an  accident,  I  should  have  gone  on 
waiting  for  that  visit  you  had  no  intention  to  make  me,  and  canvassing 
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with  myself  how  long  yon  were  taking  to  make  np  your  mind  to  call  on 
me,  when  I  heard  only  last  night  that  some  noted  rebel — 1*11  remember  his 
name  in  a  minute  or  two — ^was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
police  were  on  his  track  with  a  warrant,  and  even  intended  to  search  for 
him  here." 

"  In  my  house — ^in  Kilgobbin  Castle  ?  '* 

<*  Yes,  here  in  your  house,  where,  from  a  sure  information,  he  had 
been  harboured  for  some  days.  This  fellow — a  head-centre  or  leader, 
with  a  large  sum  on  his  head — has,  they  say,  got  away  ;  but  the  hope  of 
finding  some  papers,  some  clue  to  him  here,  will  certainly  lead  them  to 
search  the  castle,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  apprise  yon  of  it  at  all 
events,  lest  the  surprise  should  prove  too  much  for  your  temper." 

**  Do  they  forget  I'm  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? ''  said  Kearney, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion. 

**  You  know  far  better  than  me  how  far  party  spirit  tempers  life  in  this 
country,  and  are  better  able  to  say  whether  some  private  intention  to 
insult  is  couched  under  this  attempt." 

**  That's  true,"  cried  the  old  man,  ever  ready  to  regard  himself  as  the 
object  of  some  secret  malevolence.  **  You  cannot  remember  this  rebel's 
name,  can  you  ?  " 

**It  was  Daniel  something — that's  all  I  know." 

A  long,  fine  whistle  was  Kearney's  rejoinder,  and  after  a  second  or  two 
he  said:  **  I  can  trust  you,  Gorman ;  and  I  may  tell  you  they  may  be  not 
so  great  fools  as  I  took  them  for.  Not  that  I  was  harbouring  the  fellow, 
mind  you  ;  but  there  came  a  college  friend  of  Dick's  here  a  few  days  back — 
a  clever  fellow  he  was,  and  knew  Ireland  well — and  we  called  him  Mr.  Daniel, 
and  it  was  but  yesterday  he  left  us  and  did  not  return.  I  have  a  notion 
now  he  was  the  head-centre  they're  looking  for." 

«  Do  you  know  if  he  has  left  any  baggage  or  papers  behind  him  ?  " 

**  I  know  nothing  about  this  whatever,  nor  do  I  know  how  fiir  Dick 
was  in  his  secret." 

**  You  will  be  cool  and  collected,  I  am  sure,  sir,  when  they  come  here 
with  the  search-warrant.  You'll  not  give  them  even  the  passing  triumph 
of  seeing  that  you  are  annoyed  or  offended  ?  " 

'*  That  I  will,  my  lad.  I'm  prepared  now,  and  I'll  take  them  as  easy 
as  if  it  was  a  morning  call.  Come  in  and  have  your  breakfast  with  ub, 
and  say  nothing  about  what  we've  been  talking  over." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir,  but  I  think — indeed,  I  feel  sure — I  ought  to  go 
back  at  once.  I  have  come  here  without  my  aunt's  knowledge,  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  you  and  put  you  on  your  guard,  I  ought  to  get  back  as  fiist 
as  I  can." 

**  So  you  shall  when  you  feed  your  beast  and  take  something  yourself. 
Poor  old  Eattoo  isn't  used  to  this  sort  of  cross-country  work,  and  she's 
panting  there  badly  enough.    That  mare  is  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

'<  She's  fresh  on  her  legs — ^not  a  curb  nor  a  spavin,  nor  even  a  wind- 
gall  about  her,"  said  the  young  man. 
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'<  And  the  reward  for  it  all  is  to  be  ridden  like  a  stcfeplechaser  i "  sighed 
old  Kearney.  '*Isn*t  that  the  world  over  ?  Break  down  early,  and  yoa 
are  a  good-for-nothing.  Carry  on  your  spirit  and  your  pluck  and  your 
endurance  to  a  green  old  age,  and  maybe  they  won't  take  it  out  of  you  ! — 
always  contrasting  you,  however,  with  yourself  long  ago,  and  telling  the 
bystanders  what  a  rare  beast  you  were  in  your  good  days.  Do  you  think 
they  had  dared  to  pass  this  insult  upon  me  when  I  was  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty?  Do  you  think  there's  a  man  in  the  county  would  have  come 
on  this  eirand  to  search  Eilgobbin  when  I  was  a  young  man,  Mr. 
O'Shea?" 

''  I  think  you  can  afford  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  you  have  deter- 
mined to  show  it." 

*'  That's  all  veiy  fine  now,"  said  Kearney ;  '*  but  there  was  a  time  I*d 
rather  have  chucked  the  chief  constable  out  of  the  window  and  sent  the 
sergeant  after  him." 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  have  been  better,"  said  Gorman, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

''  Neither  do  I ;  but  I  know  that  I  myself  would  have  felt  better  and 
easier  in  my  mind  after  it.  I*d  have  eaten  my  breakfast  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  gone  about  my  day's  work,  whatever  it  was,  with  a  free 
heart  and  fearless  in  my  conscience  I  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  he  to  himself, 
*'  poor  old  Ireland  isn't  what  it  used  to  be !  " 

''  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but  though  I'd  like  immensely  to  go  back  with 
you,  don't  you  think  I  ought  to  return  home  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort.  Your  aunt  and  I  had  a  tiff  the 
last  time  we  met,  and  that  was  some  months  ago.  We're  both  of  us  old 
and  cross-grained  enough  to  keep  up  the  grudge  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Let  us,  then,  make  the  most  of  the  accident  that  has  led  you  here,  and 
when  you  go  home  you  shall  be  the  bearer  of  the  most  submissive  message 
I  can  invent  to  my  old  friend,  and  there  shall  be  no  terms  too  humble  for 
me  to  ask  her  pardon." 

''  That's  enough,  sir.    I'll  breakflEtst  here." 

**  Of  course  you'll  say  nothing  of  what  brought  you  over  here.  But  I 
ought  to  warn  you  not  to  drop  anything  carelessly  about  politics  in  the 
county  generally,  for  we  have  a  young  relative  and  a  private  secretary  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  visiting  us,  and  it's  as  well  to  be  cautious  before 
him." 

The  old  man  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  the  cursory  tone  of  an 
ordinary  remark,  but  he  could  not  conceal  the  pride  he  felt  in  the  rank 
and  condition  of  his  guest.  As  for  Gorman,  perhaps  it  was  his  foreign 
breeding,  perhaps  his  ignorance  of  all  home  matters  generally,  but  he 
simply  assented  to  the  force  of  the  caution,  and  paid  no  other  attention  to 
the  incident. 

"  His  name  is  Walpole,  and  he  is  related  to  half  the  peerage,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  some  irritation  of  manner. 

A  mere  nod  acknowledged  the  information,  and  he  went  on : — 
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''  This  was  the  yonng  fellow  who  was  with  Kitty  on  the  night  they 
attacked  the  castle,  and  he  got  both  bones  of  his  fore  arm  smashed  with  a 
shot." 

"  An  ngly  wound,"  was  the  only  rejoinder. 

<<  So  it  was,  and  for  a  while  they  thought  he*d  lose  the  arm.  Kitty 
says  he  behaTed  beautifully,  cool  and  steady  all  through.*' 

Another  nod,  but  this  time  Gorman^s  lips  were  firmly  compressed. 

*^  There*s  no  denying  it,'*  said  the  old  man,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in 
his  voice — '*  there's  no  denying  it,  the  English  have  courage,  thoagh,*' 
added  he  afterwards,  ''  it's  in  a  cold  sluggish  way  of  their  own,  which  we 
don*t  like  here.  There  he  is,  now,  that  young  fellow  that  has  jast 
parted  from  the  two  girls.  The  tall  one  is  my  niece, — ^I  must  present 
you  to  her,*' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Old   Memories. 

Though  both  Kate  Kearney  and  young  0*Shea  had  greatly  outgrown  each 
other*s  recollection,  there  were  still  traits  of  feature  remaining,  and 
certain  tones  of  voice,  by  which  they  were  carried  back  to  old  times  and 
old  associations. 

Amongst  the  strange  situations  in  life,  there  are  few  stranger,  or,  in 
certain  respects,  more  painful,  than  the  meeting  after  long  absence  of  those 
who,  when  they  had  parted  years  before,  were  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy, 
and  who  now  see  each  other  changed  by  time,  with  altered  habits  and 
manners,  and  impressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  influences  and  associa« 
tions  which  impart  their  own  stamp  on  character. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  such  moments  to  remember  how  far  we  ourselves 
have  changed  in  the  interval,  and  how  much  of  what  we  regard  as  altered 
in  another  may  not  simply  bo  the  new  standpoint  from  which  we  are 
looking,  and  thus  our  friend  may  be  graver,  or  sadder,  or  more  thoughtfoly 
or,  as  it  may  happen,  seem  less  reflective  and  less  considerative  than  we 
have  thought  him,  all  because  the  world  has  been  meantime  dealing  with 
ourselves  in  such  wise  that  qualities  we  once  cared  for  have  lost  much  of 
their  value,  and  others  that  we  had  deemed  of  slight  account  have  grown 
into  importance  with  us. 

Most  of  us  know  the  painful  disappointment  of  revisiting  scenes  which 
had  impressed  us  strongly  in  early  life  :  how  the  mountain  we  regarded 
with  a  wondering  admiration  had  become  a  mere  hill,  and  the  romantio 
tarn  a  pool  of  sluggish  water ;  and  some  of  this  same  awakening  pursues 
us  in  our  renewal  of  old  intimacies,  and  we  find  ourselves  continually 
warring  with  our  recollections. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  source  of  uneasiness  that  presses  unceas- 
ingly. It  is  in  imputing  every  change  we  discover,  or  think  we  discover 
in  our  friend,  to  som^  uptown  influences  that  have  asserted  their  powep 
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over  him  in  onr  absence,  and  thus  when  we  find  that  our  arguments  have 
lost  their  old  force,  and  our  persuasions  can  be  stoutly  resisted,  we  begin 
to  think  that  some  other  must  have  usurped  our  place,  and  that  there  is 
treason  in  the  heart  we  had  deemed  to  be  loyally  our  own. 

How  far  Kate  and  Gorman  suffered  under  these  irritations,  I  do  not 
stop  to  inquire,  but  certain  it  is,  that  all  their  i^newed  intercourse  was 
little  other  than  snappish  reminders  of  unfavourable  change  in  each,  and 
assurances  more  frank  than  flattering  that  they  had  not  improved  in  the 
interval. 

*'  How  well  I  know  every  tree  and  alley  of  this  old  garden  i  '*  said  he, 
as  they  strolled  along  one  of  the  walks  in  advance  of  the  others.  **  Nothing 
is  changed  here  but  the  people." 

<'  And  do  you  think  we  are  ?  "  asked  she,  quietly. 

'*  I  should  think  I  do  !  Not  so  much  for  your  father,  perhaps.  I 
suppose  men  of  his  time  of  life  change  little,  if  at  all ;  but  you  are  as 
ceremonious  as  if  I  had  been  introduced  to  you  this  morning.'* 

**  You  addressed  me  so  deferentially  as  Miss  Kearney,  and  with  such  an 
assuring  little  intimation  that  you  were  not  either  very  certain  of  that^  that 
I  should  have  been  very  courageous  indeed  to  remind  you  that  I  once  was 
Kate." 

"  No,  not  Kate — ^Kitty,"  rejoined  he,  quickly. 

**  Oh,  yes,  perhaps,  when  you  were  young,  but  we  grew  out  of 
that." 

"  Did  we  ?    And  when  ?  " 

'*  When  we  gave  up  climbing  cherry-trees,  and  ceased  to  pull  each 
other *s  hair  when  we  were  angry." 

<<  Oh  dear  i  "  said  he,  drearily,  as  his  head  sunk  heavily. 

**  You  seem  to  sigh  over  those  blissfal  times,  Mr.  0*Shea,"  said  she, 
"  as  if  they  were  terribly  to  be  regretted." 

**  So  they  are.     So  I  feel  them." 

« I  never  knew  before  that  quarrelling  left  such  pleasant  associa- 
tions." 

''  My  memory  is  good  enough  to  remember  times  when  we  were  not 
quarrelling — ^when  I  used  to  think  you  were  nearer  an  angel  than  a  human 
creature — ay,  when  I  have  had  the  boldness  to  tell  you  so." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  " 

''  I  do  mean  it,  and  I  should  like  to  know  why  I  should  not  mean  it  ?  " 

''  For  a  great  many  reasons — one  amongst  the  number,  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  indiscreet  to  turn  a  poor  child's  head  with  a  stupid 
flattery." 

"  But  were  you  a  child  ?  If  I'm  right,  you  were  not  very  far  from 
fifteen  at  the  time  I  speak  of." 

*'  How  shocking  that  you  should  remember  a  young  lady's  age  I  " 

''  That  is  not  the  point  at  all,"  said  he,  as  though  she  had  been 
endeavouring  to  introduce  another  issue. 

'*  And  what  is  the  point,  pray  ?  "  asked  she,  haughtily. 
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*  <  Well,  it  is  this — ^how  many  have  uttered  what  you  call  stnpid  flatteries 
since  that  time,  and  how  have  they  been  taken  ?  " 

**  Is  this  a  question  ?  *'  asked  she.  **  I  mean  a  question  seekiDg  to  be 
answered  ?  " 

**  I  hope  so." 

''  Assuredly,  then,  Mr.  0*Shea,  however  time  has  been  dealing  with 
tM,  it  has  contrived  to  take  marvellous  liberties  with  you  since  we  mei 
Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  this  is  a  speech  you  would  not  have  uttered 
long  ago  for  worlds  ?  " 

''  If  I  have  forgotten  myself  as  well  as  you,"  said  he,  with  deep 
humility,  "  I  very  humbly  crave  pardon.  Not  but  there  were  days," 
added  he,  **  when  my  mistake,  if  I  made  one,  would  have  been  forgiven 
without  my  asking." 

"  There*s  a  slight  touch  of  presumption,  su:,  in  telling  me  what  a 
wonderful  person  I  used  to  think  you  long  ago." 

**  So  you  did,"  cried  he,  eagerly.  <*  In  return  for  the  homage  I  laid  at 
your  feet — as  honest  an  adoration  as  ever  a  heart  beat  with,  yoa  conde- 
scended to  let  me  build  my  ambitions  before  you,  and  I  must  own  yoa 
made  the  edifice  very  dear  to  me." 

''  To  be  sure,  I  do  remember  it  all,  and  I  used  to  play  or  sing,  *  Main 
Schatz  ist  ein  Reiter,*  and  take  your  word  that  you  were  going  to  be 
a  Lancer — 

In  file  arrayed, 
With  helm  and  blade, 
And  plamc  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 

I'm  certain  my  cousin  would  be  charmed  to  see  you  in  all  your  bravery." 

**  Your  cousin  will  not  speak  to  me  for  being  an  Austrian." 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  she  said  it  at  breakfast.'* 

*'  That  denunciation  does  not  sound  very  dangerously ;  is  it  not  worth 
your  while  to  struggle  against  a  misconception  ?  " 

'*  1  have  had  such  luck  in  my  present  attempt  as  should  scarcely 
raise  my  courage." 

"  You  are  too  ingenious  by  fiar  for  me,  Mr.  0*Shea,"  said  she, 
carelessly.  "  1  neither  remember  so  well  as  you,  nor'  have  I  that  nice 
subtlety  in  detecting  all  the  lapses  each  of  us  has  made,  since  long  ago. 
Try,  however,  if  you  cannot  get  on  better  with  Mdlle.  Eostalergi,  where 
there  are  no  antecedents  to  disturb  you." 

"  I  will ;  that  is,  if  she  let  me." 

"  I  trust  she  may,  and  not  the  less  willingly,  perhaps,  as  she  evidently 
will  not  speak  to  Mr.  Walpole." 

**  Ah,  indeed,  and  is  he  here  ?  "  he  stopped  and  hesitated ;  and  the 
full,  bold  look  she  gave  him  did  not  lessen  bis  embarrassment. 

"  Well,  sir,"  asked  she,  "  go  on :  is  this  another  reminiscence  ?  " 

''  No,  Miss  Kearney ;  I  was  only  thinking  of  asking  you  who  this 
Mr.  Walpole  was." 
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"Mr.  Cecil  Walpole  is  a  nephew  or  a  something  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  whose  private  secretary  he  is.  He  is  very  clever,  very 
amusing — sings,  draws,  rides,  and  laughs  at  the  Lish  to  perfection.  I 
hope  you  mean  to  like  him.** 

"  Do  you  ?  ** 

"  Of  course,  or  I  should  not  have  bespoken  your  sympathy.  My 
cousin  used  to  like  him,  but  somehow  he  has  fallen  out  of  &vour 
with  her.** 

"  Was  he  absent  some  time  ?  '*  asked  he,  with  a  half-cunning  manner. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  there  was  something  of  that  in  it.  He  was  not  here 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  we  saw  him  again,  we  almost  owned  we 
were  disappointed.  Papa  is  calling  me  from  the  window,  pray  excuse  me 
for  a  moment.**  She  left  him  as  she  spoke,  and  ran  rapidly  back  to  the 
house,  whence  she  returned  almost  immediately.  **  It  was  to  ask  you  to 
stop  and  dine  here,  Mr.  O'Shea,*'  said  she.  "  There  wDl  be  ample  time 
to  send  back  to  Miss  0*Shea,  and  if  you  care  to  have  your  dinner- dress, 
they  can  send  it.** 

"  This  is  Mr.  Kearney *s  invitation  ?  '*  asked  he. 

"  Of  course ;  papa  is  the  master  at  Eilgobbin.** 

"  But  will  Miss  Kearney  condescend  to  say  that  it  is  hers  also  ?  '* 

"  Certainly,  though  I*m  not  aware  what  solemnity  the  engagement 
gains  by  my  co-operation.** 

"  I  accept  at  once,  and  if  you  allow  me,  1*11  go  back  and  send  a  line  to 
my  aunt  to  say  so.** 

"  Don't  you  remember  Mr.  0*Shea,  Dick  ?  **  asked  she,  as  her  brother 
lounged  up,  making  his  first  appearance  that  day. 

"  rd  never  have  known  you,**  said  he,  surveying  him  from  head  to 
foot,  without,  however,  any  mark  of  cordiality  in  the  recognition. 

"  All  find  me  a  good  deal  changed  1  **  said  the  young  fellow,  drawing 
himself  to  his  full  height,  and  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say — "  and  none 
the  worse  for  it.** 

**I  used  to  fancy  I  was  more  than  your  match,**  rejoined  Dick, 
smiling.     "  I  suspect  it*s  a  mistake  I*m  little  likely  to  incur  again.'* 

"  Don*t,  Dick,  for  he  has  got  a  very  ugly  way  of  ridding  people  of 
their  illusions,**  said  Kate,  as  she  turned  once  more  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Two  Familiar  Epistles. 

There  were  a  number  of  bolder  achievements  Gorman  0*Shea  would 
have  dared  rather  than  write  a  note ;  nor  were  the  cares  of  the  composition 
the  only  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  He  knew  of  but  one  style  of 
correspondence — the  report  to  his  commanding  officer,  and  in  this  he  was 
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nded  by  ft  fbrmiila  to  be  filled  np.    It  was  not,  then,  tOI  after  sefyend 
eMohM,  he  foeeeeded  in  the  following  familiar  epistle : — 

"  Deab  AcJfT, —  "  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

**  Dov't  blow  np  or  make  a  rampos,  but  if  I  had  not  taken  the 
mare  and  eome  orer  here  this  morning,  the  rascally  poliee  with  their 
seareh'Warrant  mi^t  haTe  been  down  npon  Mr.  Eeamej  withont  a  warn- 
ing.  They  were  all  stiff  and  cold  enough  at  first :  they  are  nothing  to 
bfBg  of  in  the  way  of  eordiality  OTen  yet — ^Dick  especially — ^bnt  they  hare 
asked  me  to  stay  and  dine,  and  I  take  it,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Bead  me  orer  some  things  to  dress  with — and  believe  me 

<'  Yonr  affectionate  nephew, 
"  G.  O'Shea. 

''  I  send  the  mare  back,  and  shall  walk  home  to-morrow  morning. 
**  There's  a  great  Castle  swell  here,  a  Mr.  Walpole,  but  I  have  not 
made  his  acquaintance  yet,  and  can  tell  nothing  about  him.** 

Towards  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon  a  messenger  arrived  with  an 
ass-cart  and  several  trunks  firom  0*Shea*s  Bam,  and  with  the  following 
note : — 

"Dear  Nephew  Gobman, — 

<'  0*Shea*s  Barn  is  not  an  inn,  nor  are  the  horses  there  at  public 
livery.  So  much  for  your  information.  As  you  seem  fond  of  '  warnings,* 
let  me  give  you  one,  which  is.  To  mind  your  own  affairs  in  preference 
to  the  interests  of  other  people.  The  family  at  Kilgobbin  are  perfectly 
welcome — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — to  the  fascinations  of  your  society 
at  dinner  to-day,  at  breakfitst  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  with  such  regularity 
and  order  as  the  meals  succeed.  To  which  end,  I  have  now  sent  yon  all 
the  luggage  belonging  to  you  here. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully,  your  aunt, 

*<  Elizabeth  O'Shka." 

The  quaint,  old-fashioned,  rugged  writing  was  marked  throughout  by 
a  certain  distinctness  and  accuracy  that  betoken  care  and  attention ;  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  of  haste  or  passion,  and  this  expression  of  a 
serious  determination,  duly  weighed  and  resolved  on,  made  itself  very 
painfully  felt  by  the  young  man  as  he  read. 

<*  I  am  turned  out — in  plain  words,  turned  out !  "  said  he  aloud,  as  he 
sat  with  the  letter  spread  out  before  him.  ''  It  must  have  been  no 
common  quarrel — not  a  mere  coldness  between  the  families — when  she 
resents  my  coming  here  in  this  fashion.**  That  innumerable  differences 
could  separate  neighbours  in  Ireland,  even  persons  with  the  same  interests 
and  the  same  religion,  he  well  knew,  and  he  solaced  himself  to  think  how 
he  could  get  at  the  source  of  this  disagreement,  and  what  chance  there 
might  be  of  a  reconciliation. 
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Of  one  thing  he  felt  certain.  Whether  his  annt  were  right  or  wrong, 
whether  tyrant  or  yictim,  he  knew  in  his  heart  all  the  submission  must 
come  from  the  others.  He  had  only  to  remember  a  few  of  the  occasions 
in  life  in  which  he  had  to  entreat  his  annt*s  forgiveness  for  the  injustice 
she  had  herself  inflicted,  to  anticipate  what  humble  pie  Maurice  Kearney 
must  partake  of  in  order  to  conciliate  Miss  Betty*s  favour. 

'<  Meanwhile,*'  he  thought,  and  not  only  thought,  but  said  too— 
<'  Meanwhile,  I  am  on  the  world.'* 

Up  to  this,  she  had  allowed  him  a  small  yearly  income.  Father  Luke, 
whose  judgment  on  all  things  relating  to  Continental  life,  was  unimpeachable, 
had  told  her  that  anything  like  the  reputation  of  being  well  ofif  or  connected 
with  wealthy  people  would  lead  a  young  man  into  ruin  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice ;  that  with  a  sum  of  8,000  francs  per  annum, — about  120Z., — he  would 
be  in  possession  of  something  like  the  double  of  his  pay,  or  rather  more, 
and  that  with  this  he  would  be  enabled  to  have  all  the  necessaries  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  his  station,  and  still  not  be  a  mark  for  that  high  play 
and  reckless  style  of  living  that  certain  young  Hungarians  of  family  and 
large  fortune  affected ;  and  so  -far  the  priest  was  correct,  for  the  young 
Gorman  was  wasteful  and  extravagant  from  disposition,  and  his  quarterns 
allowance  disappeared  almost  when  it  came.  His  money  out,  he  fell  back 
at  once  to  the  penurious  habits  of  the  poorest  subaltern  about  him,  and 
lived  on  his  florin-and-half  per  diem  till  his  resources  came  round  again. 
He  hoped — of  course  he  hoped — ^that  this  momentary  fit  of  temper 
would  not  extend  to  stopping  his  allowance. 

**  She  knows  as  well  as  any  one,**  muttered  he,  "that  though  the 
bak6r*s  son  from  Prague,  or  the  Amtmann*s  nephew  from  a  Bavarian  Dorf, 
may  manage  to  '  come  through  *  with  his  pay,  the  young  Englishman 
cannot.  I  can  neither  piece  my  own  overalls,  nor  forswear  stockings,  nor 
can  I  persuade  my  stomach  that  it  has  had  a  full  meal  by  tightening  my 
girth-strap  three  or  four  holes. 

"  I'd  go  down  to  the  ranks  to-morrow  rather  than  live  that  life  of 
struggle  and  contrivance,  that  reduces  a  man  to  playing  a  dreary  game 
with  himself,  by  which,  while  he  feeds  like  a  pauper,  he  has  to  fancy  he 
felt  like  a  gentleman.  No,  no,  1*11  none  of  this.  Scores  of  better  men 
have  served  in  the  ranks.  'I'll  just  change  my  regiment.  By  a  lucky 
chance,  I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  Walmoden  Cuirassiers.  I'll  join  them, 
and  nobody  will  ever  be  the  wiser." 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  go  through  life  building  very  small 
castles,  and  are  no  more  discouraged  by  the  frailty  of  the  architecture 
than  is  a  child  with  his  toy-house.  This  was  Gorman's  case  ;  and  now 
that  he  had  found  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  in  the  Walmoden  Cuiras- 
siers, he  really  dressed  for  dinner  in  very  tolerable  spirits.  **  It's  droll 
enough,"  thought  he,  "  to  go  down  to  dine  amongst  all  these  '  swells,' 
and  to  think  that  the  fellow  behind  my  chair  is  better  off  than  myself." 
The  very  uncertainty  of  his  fate  supplied  excitement  to  his  spirits,  for  it  is 
amongst  the  privileges  of  the  young  that  mere  flurry  can  be  pleasureable. 
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When  Gorman  reached  the  drawing-room,  he  found  only  one  person. 
This  was  a  young  man  in  a  shooting- coat,  who,  deep  in  the  recess  of  a 
comfortahle  arm-chair,  sat  with  The  Times  at  his  feet,  and  to  all  appear* 
ance  as  if  half  dozing. 

He  looked  aronnd,  however,  as  yonng  O'Shea  came  forward,  and  said 
carelessly,  **  I  suppose  it's  time  to  go  and  dress — if  I  could.*' 

O'Shea  making  no  reply,  the  other  added,  <<That  is,  if  I  have  not  OTer- 
slept  dinner  altogether." 

**  I  hope  not,  sincerely,"  rejoined  the  other,  **  or  I  shall  he  a  partner  in 
the  misfortune." 

<<  Ah,  youVe  the  Austrian,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  stuck  his  glass  in  his 
eye  and  surveyed  him. 

"  Yes ;  and  you  are  the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor." 

**  Only  we  don't  call  him  Governor.     We  say  Viceroy  here." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Viceroy  be  it." 

There  was  a  pause  now — each,  as  it  were,  standing  on  his  gaard  to 
resent  any  liberty  of  the  other.  At  last  Walpole  said,  <*  I  don't  think  you 
were  in  the  house  when  that  stupid  stipendiary  follow  called  here  this 
morning  ?  " 

'<  No ;  I  was  strolling  across  the  fields.  He  came  with  the  police,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  came  on  the  track  of  some  Fenian  leader — a  droll  thought 
enough  anywhere  out  of  Ireland,  to  search  for  a  rebel  under  a  magis- 
trate's roof;  not  but  there  was  something  still  more  Irish  in  the 
incident." 

**  How  was  that  ?  "  asked  O'Shea,  eagerly. 

**  1  chanced  to  be  out  walking  with  the  ladies  when  the  escort  camei 
and  as  they  failed  to  find  the  man  they  were  after,  they  proceeded  to 
make  diligent  search  for  his  papers  and  letters.  That  taste  for  practical 
joking  that  seems  an  instinct  in  this  country,  suggested  to  Mr.  Kearney  to 
direct  the  fellows  to  my  room,  and  what  do  you  think  they  have  done  ? 
Carried  ofif  bodily  all  my  baggage,  and  left  me  with  nothing  but  the  clothes 
I'm  wearing ! " 

"  What  a  lark !  "  cried  O'Shea,  laughing. 

''  Yes,  I  take  it  that  is  the  national  y^af  to  look  at  these  things  ;  hut 
that  passion  for  absurdity  and  for  ludicrous  situations  has  not  the  same 
hold  on  us  English." 

"  I  know  that.     You  are  too  well  off  to  bo  droll." 

'^  Not  exactly  that ;  but  when  we  want  to  laugh  we  go  to  the 
'  Adelphi.' " 

**  Heaven  help  you  if  you  have  to  pay  people  to  make  fun  for 
you  I " 

Before  Walpole  could  make  rejoinder,  the  door  opened  to  admit  the 
ladies,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Kearney  and  Dick. 

<*  Not  mine  the  fault  if  I  disgrace  your  dinner-table  by  such  a  costume 
as  this,"  cried  Walpole. 
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**  I'd  have  giyen  twenty  pounds  if  they'd  have  carried  oflf  yonrself  ag 
the  rebel !  "  said  the  old  man,  shaking  with  langhter.  '*  Bat  there's  the 
soup  on  the  table.  Take  my  niece,  Mr.  Walpole ;  Gorman,  give  yoor  arm 
to  my  daughter.    Dick  and  I  will  bring  up  the  rear." 


chatter  xlh. 
An  Evening  in  the  Drawinq-Eoom. 

The  fatalism  of  youth,  unlike  that  of  age,  is  all  rose-coloured.  That 
which  is  coming,  and  is  decreed  to  come,  cannot  be  very  disagreeable. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  young,  and  differs  terribly  from  the  experiences 
of  afber-life.  Gorman  O'Shea  had  gone  to  dinner  with  about  as  heavy  a 
misfortune  as  could  well  befall  him,  so  far  as  his  future  in  life  was  con- 
cerned. All  he  looked  forward  to  and  hoped  for  was  lost  to  him :  the 
aunt  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  stood  to  him  in  place  of  all  family,  had 
suddenly  thrown  him  off,  and  declared  that  she  would  see  him  no  more ; 
the  allowance  she  had  hitherto  given  him  withdrawn,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  continue  to  hold  his  place  in  his  regiment.  Should  he  determine 
not  to  return,  it  was  desertion — should  he  go  back,  it  must  be  to  declare 
that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  could  only  serve  in  the  ranks.  These  were 
the  thoughts  he  revolved  while  he  dressed  for  dinner,  and  dressed,  let  it 
be  owniBd,  with  peculiar  care ;  but  when  the  task  had  been  accomplished, 
and  he  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  such  was  the  elasticity  of  his 
young  temperament,  every  thought  of  coming  evil  was  merged  in  the 
sense  of  present  enjoyment,  and  the  merry  laughter  which  he  overheard 
as  he  opened  the  door,  obliterated  all  notion  that  life  had  anything  before 
him  except  what  was  agreeable  and  pleasant. 

"  We  want  to  know  if  you  play  croquet,  Mr.  O'Shea  ?  **  «aid  Nina  as 
he  entered.  ''  And  we  want  also  to  know,  are  you  a  captain,  or  a  drill- 
master,  or  a  major  ?    You  can  scarcely  be  a  colonel." 

''  Your  last  guess  I  answer  first.  I  am  only  a  lieutenant,  and  even 
that  very  lately.  As  to  croquet,  if  it  be  not  your  foreign  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing cricket  I  never  even  saw  it." 

"It  ia  not  my  foreign  mode  of  pronouncing  cricket,  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant," said  she  pertly,  "  but  I  guessed  already  you  had  never  heard 
of  it." 

"  It  is  an  out-of-door  affair,"  said  Dick  indolently,  "  made  for  the 
diffusion  of  worked  petticoats  and  Balmoral  boots." 

**  1  should  say  it  is  the  game  of  billiards  brought  down  to  universal 
suffrage  and  the  million,"  lisped  out  Walpole. 

"  Faith,"  cried  old  Kearney,  "  I'd  say  it  was  just  football  with  a 
stick." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Kate,  "  we  purpose  to  have  a  grand  match 
to-morrow.  Mr.  Walpole  and  I  are  against  Nina  and  Dick,  and  we  are  to 
draw  lots  for  you,  Mr.  O'Shea." 
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«  My  position,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is  not  a  flatieiisg  one,"  said 
he,  laaghing. 

"  We*ll  take  him,"  cried  Nina  at  once.  **  1*11  give  him  a  piivale 
lesson  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  answer  for  his  performance.  These 
creatures,'*  added  she  in  a  whisper,  "  are  so  drilled  in  Austria,  yon  can 
teach  them  anything.*' 

Now,  as  the  words  were  spoken  Gorman  caught  them,  and  drawing 
close  to  her, — "  I  do  hope  I'll  justify  that  flattering  opinion."  But  her 
only  recognition  was  a  look  of  half-defiant  astonishment  at  his  boldness. 

A  very  noisy  discussion  now  ensued  as  to  whether  croquet  was  worthy 
to  be  called  a  game  or  not,  and  what  were  its  laws  and  rules — points  which 
Gorman  followed  with  due  attention,  but  very  little  profit;  all  Kate's 
good  sense  and  clearness  being  cruelly  dashed  by  Nina's  ingenious  inter* 
ruptions,  and  Walpole's  attempts  to  be  smart  and  witty,  even  where  oppor- 
tunity scarcely  offered  the  chance. 

**  Next  to  looking  on  at  the  game,**  cried  old  Kearney  at  last,  '*  the 
most  tiresome  thing  I  know  of  is  to  hear  it  talked  over.  Come,  Nina,  and 
give  me  a  song.*' 

"  What  shall  it  be,  uncle  ?  "  said  she,  as  she  opened  the  piano. 

'*  Something  Irish  I'd  say,  if  I  were  to  choose  for  myself.  WeVe 
plenty  of  old  tunes,  Mr.  Walpole,**  said  Kearney,  turning  to  that  gentle- 
man, ''that  rebellion,  as  you  call  it,  has  never  got  hold  of.  There's 
'  Cushla  Macree  *  and  the  '  Cailan  deas  cruidhte  na  Mbo.*  ** 

«Yery  like  hard  swearing  that,**  said  Walpole  to  Nina;  but  his 
simper  and  his  soft  accent  were  only  met  by  a  cold  blank  look,  as 
though  she  had  not  understood  his  liberty  in  addressing  her.  Indeed,  in 
her  distant  manner,  and  even  repelling  coldness,  there  was  what  might 
have  disconcerted  any  composure  less  consummate  than  his  own.  It  was, 
however,  evidenUy  Walpole*s  aim  to  assume  that  she  felt  her  relation 
towards  him,  and  not  altogether  without  some  cause :  while  she,  on  her 
part,  desired  to  repel  the  insinuation  by  a  show  of  utter  indifference.  She 
would  willingly,  in  this  contingency,  have  encouraged  her  cousin,  Dick 
Kearney,  and  even  led  him  on  to  litUe  displays  of  attention ;  but  Dick 
held  aloof,  as  though  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  this  favourable  torn 
towards  him.  He  would  not  be  cheated  by  coquetry.  How  many  men  are 
of  this  temper,  and  who  never  understand  that  it  is  by  surrendering  our- 
selves to  numberless  little  voluntary  deceptions  of  this  sort,  we  arrive  at 
intimacies  the  most  real  and  most  truthful. 

She  next  tried  Gorman,  and  here  her  success  was  complete.  All 
those  womanly  prettinesses,  which  are  so  many  modes  of  displaying  grace- 
ful attraction  of  voice,  look,  gesture,  or  attitude,  were  especially  dear  to 
him.  Not  only  they  gave  beauty  its  chief  charm,  but  tiiey  constituted 
a  sort  of  game,  whose  address  was  quickness  of  eye,  readiness  of  per- 
ception, prompt  reply,  and  that  refined  tact  that  can  follow  out  one 
thought  in  a  conversation  just  as  you  follow  a  melody  through  a  mass  of 
variations. 
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Perhaps  the  young  soldier  did  not  yield  himself  the  less  readily  to 
these  captivations  that  Kate  Kearney's  manner  towards  hirp  was  studiously 
cold  and  ceremonious. 

"The  other  girl  is  more  like  the  old  friend,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
chatted  on  with  her  about  Bome,  and  Florence,  and  Venice,  imperceptibly 
gliding  into  the  language  which  the  names  of  places  suggested. 

"  K  any  had  told  me  that  I  ever  could  have  talked  thus  freely  and 
openly  with  an  Austrian  soldier  I'd  not  have  believed  him,*'  said  she  at 
length,  "  for  all  my  sympathies  in  Italy  were  with  the  National  party." 

"  But  we  were  not  *  the  Barbari '  in  your  recollection.  Mademoiselle," 
said  he.  "  We  were  out  of  Italy  before  you  could  have  any  feeling  for 
either  party." 

**  The  tradition  of  all  your  cruelties  has  survived  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
if  you  were  wearing  your  white  coat  still,  I'd  hate  you." 

"You  are  giving  me  another  reason  to  ask  for  a  longer  leave  of 
absence,"  said  he,  bowing  courteously. 

"  And  this  leave  of  yours — how  long  does  it  last  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  own  to  myself.  Wednesday  fortnight  is  the  end  of  it ; 
that  is,  it  gives  me  four  days  after  that  to  reach  Vienna." 

"  And,  presenting  yourself  in  humble  guise  before  your  Colonel  to 
say,  *  Ich  melde  mich  gehorsamst.'  " 

"  Not  exactly  that — ^but  something  like  it." 

"  I'll  be  the  Herr  Oberst  Lieutenant,"  said  she,  laughing;  "so  come 
forward  now  and  clap  your  heels  together,  and  let  us  hear  how  you  utter 
your  few  syllables  in  true  abject  fashion.  I'll  sit  here,  and  receive  you." 
As  she  spoke,  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  assuming  a  look  of 
intense  hauteur  and  defiance,  affected  to  stroke  an  imaginary  moustache  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  waved  a  haughty  gesture  of  welcome. 

"  I  have  outstayed  my  leave,"  muttered  Gorman,  in  a  tremulous  tone. 
"  I  hope  my  Colonel,  with  that  bland  mercy  which  characterizes  him,  will 
forgive  my  fault,  and  let  me  ask  his  pardon."     And  with  this,  he  knelt 
'down  on  one  knee  before  her,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  What  liberties  are  these,  sir  ?  "  cried  she,  so  angrily,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  whether  the  anger  was  not  real. 

"  It  is  the  latest  rule  introduced  into  our  service,"  said  he,  with  mock 
humility. 

"  Is  that  a  comedy  they  are  acting  yonder,"  said  Walpole,  "  or  is  it 
a  proverb  ?  " 

**  Whatever  the  drama,"  replied  Kate,  coldly,  "  I  don't  think  they 
want  a  public." 

"  You  may  go  back  to  your  duty,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  said  Nina, 
proudly,  and  with  a  significant  glance  towards  Kate.  "  Indeed,  I  suspect 
you  have  been  rather  neglecting  it  of  late."  And  with  this  she  sailed 
majestically  away  towards  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  I  wish  I  could  provoke  even  that  much  of  jealousy  from  the  other," 
muttered  Gorman  to  himself,  as  he  bit  his  lip  in  passion.    And  certainly 
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if  a  look  and  manner  of  calm  unconcern  meant  anything,  there  was  litik 
that  seemed  less  likely. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  the  piano,  Nina,"  said  Kate.  **  Mr.  TFal- 
pole  has  heen  asking  me  by  what  artifice  yon  conld  be  induced  to  sing 
something  of  Mendelssohn.** 

<'  I  am  going  to  sing  an  Irish  ballad  for  that  Anstrian  patriot,  who 
like  his  national  poet,  thinks  '  Ireland  a  beautiful  country  to  live  oat 
of.'  **  Though  a  haughty  toss  of  her  head  accompanied  these  words^ 
there  was  a  glance  in  her  eye  towards  Gorman  that  plainly  incited  a 
renewal  of  their  half  flirting  hostilities. 

«  When  I  left  it,  you  had  not  been  here,**  said  he,  with  an  obsequious 
tone,  and  an  air  of  deference  only  too  marked  in  its  courtesy. 

A  slight,  Tery  faint  blush  on  her  cheek  showed  that  she  rather  resented 
than  accepted  the  flattery,  but  she  appeared  to  be  ^  occupied  in  looking 
through  the  music-books  and  made  no  rejoinder. 

**  We  want  Mendelssohn,  Nina,**  said  Kate. 

'*  Or  at  least  Spohr,**  added  Walpole. 

'*  I  never  accept  dictation  about  what  I  sing,**  muttered  Nina,  only 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  Gorman.  **  People  don't  tell  yon  what 
theme  you  are  to  talk  on ;  they  don't  presume  to  say,  '  Be  serious  or  be 
witty.*  They  don't  tell  you  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  sluggish  natures 
by  passion,  or  to  dispel  their  dreariness  by  flights  of  fancy ;  and  why  are 
they  to  dare  all  this  to  na  who  speak  through  song  ?  ** 

'*  Just  because  you  alone  can  do  these  things,**  said  Gt)rman,  in  the 
same  low  voice  as  she  had  spoken  in. 

*'  Can  I  help  you  in  your  search,  dearest  ?  **  said  Kate,  coming  over  to 
the  piano. 

'<  Might  I  hope  to  be  of  use  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

''  Mr.  O'Shea  wants  me  to  fting  something  for  him,'*  said  Nina,  coldly. 
"  What  is  it  to  be  ?  '*  asked  she  of  Gorman. 

With  the  readiness  of  one  who  could  respond  to  any  sudden  call  upon 
his  tact,  Gorman  at  once  took  up  a  piece  of  music  from  the  mass  before 
him,  and  said  <'  Here  is  what  I've  been  searching  for.**  It  was  a  little 
Neapolitan  ballad,  of  no  peculiar  beauty,  but  one  of  those  simple  melodies 
in  which  the  rapid  transition  from  deep  feeling  to  a  wild,  almost  reckless 
gaiety  imparts  all  the  character. 

"Yes,  I'll  sing  that,"  said  Nina  ;  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  the 
notes  came  floating  through  the  air,  slow  and  sad  at  first,  as  though 
labouring  under  some  heavy  sorrow ;  the  very  syllables  faltered  on  her 
lips  like  a  grief  struggling  for  utterance— when,  just  as  a  thrilling  cadence 
died  slowly  away,  she  burst  forth  into  the  wildest  and  merriest  strain, 
something  so  impetuous  in  gaiety,  that  the  singer  seemed  to  lose  all 
control  of  expression,  and  floated  away  in  sound  with  every  caprice  of 
enraptured  imagination.  When  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  this  impetuous 
gladness,  as  though  a  memory  of  a  terrible  sorrow  had  suddenly  crossed 
her,  she  ceased ;  then,  in  tones  of  actual  agony,  her  voice  rose  to  a  eiy  of 
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such  utter  miseiy  as  despair  alone  could  utter.  The  sounds  died  slowly 
away,  as  though  lingeringly.  Two  bold  chords  followed,  and  she  was  silent. 

None  spoke  in  the  room.  Was  this  real  passion,  or  was  it  the  mere 
exhibition  of  an  accomplished  artist,  who  could  call  up  expression  at  will 
as  easily  as  a  painter  could  heighten  colour  ?  Kate  Kearney  evidently 
believed  the  former,  as  her  heaving  chest  and  her  tremulous  lip  betrayed; 
while  the  cold,  simpering  smile  on  Walpole's  face,  and  the  <<  brava,  bra- 
vissima  '*  in  which  he  broke  the  silence,  vouched  how  he  had  interpreted 
that  show  of  emotion. 

<<If  that  is  singing,  I  wonder  what  is  crying,"  cried  old  Kearney, 
while  he  wiped  his  eyes,  very  angry  at  his  own  weakness.  ''  And  now 
will  any  one  tell  me  what  it  was  all  ^bout  ?  *' 

"  A  young  girl,  sir,"  replied  Gorman,  "  who,  by  ^  great  effort,  has 
rallied  herself  to  dispel  her  sorrow  and  be  merry,  suddenly  remembers  that 
her  sweetheart  may  not  love  her,  and  the  more  she  dwells  on  the  thought, 
the  more  firmly  she  believes  it.  That  was  the  cry,  *  He  never  loved  me,' 
that  went  to  all  our  hearts." 

<<  Faith,  then,  if  Nina  has  to  say  that,"  said  the  old  man,  "  heaven 
help  the  others." 

'<  Indeed,  uncle,  you  are  more  gallant  than  all  these  young  gentlemen," 
Said  Nina,  rising  and  approaching  him. 

«  Why  they  are  not  all  at  your  feet  this  moment  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
They're  always  telling  me  the  world  is  changed,  and  I  begin  to  see  it  now." 

'*1  suspect,  sir,  it's  pretty  much  what  it  used  to  be,"  lisped  out 
Walpole.     "  We  are  only  less  demonstrative  than  our  fathers." 

*^  Just  as  I  am  less  extravagant  than  mine,"  cried  Kilgobbin, ''  because 
I  have  not  got  it  to  spend." 

**  I  hope  Mdlle.  Nina  judges  us  more  mercifully,"  said  Walpole. 

**  Is  that  song  a  fiavourite  of  yours  ?  "  asked  she  of  Gorznan,  without 
noticing  Walpole's  remark  in  any  way. 

'*  No,"  said  he,  bluntly ;  **  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  fool,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  look  like  one,  too,  when  I  hear  it." 

*  "I'm  glad  there's  even  that  much  blood  in  you,"  cried  old  Kearney, 
who  had  caught  the  words.  "  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  England  need  never 
be  afraid  of  the  young  generation." 

"  That  seems  to  be  a  very  painful  thought  to  you,  sir,"  said  Walpole. 

"  And  so  it  is,"  replied  he.  "  The  lower  we  bend,  the  more  you'll 
lay  on  us.  It  was  your  language,  and  what  you  call  your  civilization 
broke  us  down  first,  and  the  little  spirit  that  fought  against  either  is  fast 
dying  out  of  us." 

**  Do  you  want  Mr.  Walpole  to  become  a  Fenian,  papa  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

**  You  see,  they  took  him  for  one  to-day,"  broke  in  Dick,  **  when  they 
came  and  carried  off  all  his  luggage." 

"By  the  way,"  interposed  Walpole,  "we  must  take  care  that  that 
stupid  blunder  does  not  get  into  the  local  papers,  or  we  shall  have  it 
circulated  by  the  London  press." 
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<<  I  have  already  thongbt  of  that,"  said  Dick,  **  and  I  ahall  go  into 
Moate  to-morrow  and  see  about  it." 

'*  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  yon  desert  croquet  ? "  said  Nim, 
imperiously. 

<<  You  have  got  Lieutenant  O'Sbea  in  my  place,  and  a  better  player 
than  me  already." 

*^  I  fear  I  must  take  my  leave  to-morrow,"  said  Gorman,  with  a  touch 
of  real  sorrow,  for  in  secret  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 

<<  Would  your  aunt  not  spare  you  to  us  for  a  few  days  ?  "  said  the  old 
man.  '<  I  am  in  no  &your  with  her  just  now,  but  she  would  scaitely 
refuse  what  we  would  all  deem  a  great  favour  !  " 

'<My  aunt  would  not  think  the  sacrifice  too  much  for  her,*'  stid 
Gorman,  trying  to  laugh  at  the  conceit. 

<<  You  shall  stay,"  murmured  Nina,  in  a  tone  only  audible  to  him; 
and  by  a  slight  bow  he  acknowledged  the  words  as  a  command. 

"  I  believe  my  best  way,"  said  Gorman,  gaily,  "  will  be  to  outstay  my 
leave,  and  take  my  punishment,  whatever  it  be,  when  I  go  back  again." 

"  That  is  mihtaiy  morality,"  said  Walpole,  in  a  half-whisper  to  Kate, 
but  to  be  overheard  by  Nina,  <'We  poor  civilians  don't  understand 
how  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  conscience." 

<*  Could  you  manage  to  provoke  that  man  to  quarrel  with  you?** 
said  Nina,  secretly  to  Gorman,  while  her  eyes  glanced  towards  Walpole. 

'<  I  think  I  might ;  but  what  then  ?  He  wouldn't  fight,  and  the  rest 
of  England  would  shun  me." 

'<  That  is  true,"  said  she,  slowly.  **  When  any  is  injured  here,  he  tries 
to  make  money  out  of  it.    I  don't  suppose  you  want  money  ?  " 

'<  Not  earned  in  that  fashion,  certainly.  But  I  think  they  are  saying 
good-night." 

**  They're  always  boasting  about  the  man  that  found  out  the  safefy- 
lamp,"  said  old  Kearney,  as  he  moved  away ;  **  but  give  me  the  fellow 
that  invented  a  flat-candlestick  I " 
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PART    I. 

Mb.  Disraeli,  treating  Hellenic  things   with  the  scomfol  negligence 
natural  to  a  Hebrew,  said  the  other  day,  in  a  well-known  book,  Uiat  onr 
aristocratic  class,  the  polite  flower  of  the  nation,  were  truly  Hellenic  in  this 
respect  among  others,  that  they  cared  nothing  for  letters  and  never  read. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  here  some  inaccuracy,  if  we  take  our  standard  of 
what  is  Hellenic  from  Hellas  at  its  highest  pitch  of  development ;  for  the 
latest  historian  of  Greece,  Dr.  Curtius,  tells  us  that  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  <<  reading  was  universally  diffused,"  and  again,  that  <<  what  more 
than  anything  distinguishes  the  Greeks  from  the  barbarians  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  the  idea  of  a  culture  comprehending  body  and  soul  in  an 
equal  measure."     And  we  have  ourselves  called  our  aristocratic  class  bar- 
barians, which  is  the  contrary  of  Hellenes,  from  this  very  reason  :  because, 
with  all  their  fine,  fresh  appearance,  their  open-air  life,  and  their  love  for 
field-sports,  for  reading  and  thinking  they  have  in  general  no  turn.   But  no 
doubt  Mr.  Disraeli  was  thinking  of  the  original  Hellenes  of  north-western 
Greece,  from  among  whom  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  Originally  came, 
but  who  themselves  remained  in  their  old  seats  and  did  not  migrate  and 
develop  like  their  more  famous  brethren  ;  and  of  these  primitive  Hellenes, 
of  Greeks  like  the  Thesprotians  and  Molossians,  it  is  probably  a  very  just 
account  to  give,   that  they  lived  in  the   open  air,  loved  field-sports, 
and  never  read.     And,  explained  in  this  way,  Mr.  Disraeli's  parallel 
of  our  aristocratic  class  with  what  he  somewhat  misleadingly  calls  the 
old  Hellenic  race,  appears  ingenious  and  sound  ;  to  the  Molossian  Greeks, 
the  Greeks  untouched  by  the  development  which  contra-distinguishes  the 
Hellene  from  the  barbarian,  our  aristocratic  class,  as  he  exhibits  it,  has  a 
strong  resemblance.    At  any  rate,  this  class,  which  from  its  great  posses- 
sions, its  beauty  and  attractiveness,   the  admiration  felt  for  it  by  the 
Philistines  or  middle-class,  its  actual  power  in  the  nation,  and  the  still 
more  considerable  destinies  to  which  its  politeness,   in  Mr.   Carlyle's 
opinion,  entitles  it,  cannot  but  attract  our  notice  pre-eminently,  shows 
at  present  a  great  and  genuine  disregard  for  letters. 

And  perhaps,  if  there  is  any  other  body  of  men  which  strikes  one, 
even  after  looking  at  our  aristocratic  class,  as  being  in  the  sunshine,  as 
exercising  great  attraction,  as  admired  by  the  Philistines  or  middle-class, 
and  as  having  before  it  a  future  still  more  brilliant  than  its  present,  it  is  the 
friends  of  physical  science.  Now,  their  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  letters 
is  notorious ;  to  deprive  letters  of  the  too  great  place  they  have  hitherto 
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filled  in  men*s  estimation,  and  to  snbstitnto  other  studies  for  these,  is  ilifi 
object  of  a  sort  of  cmsade  with  a  body  of  people  important  in  itself,  bot 
still  more  important  because  of  the  gifted  loaders  who  march  at  its  head. 

Heligion  has  always  hitherto  been  a  great  power  in  England,  and  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  whatever  humiliations  may  be  in  store  for  religion  in  the 
future,  the  friends  of  physical  science  will  not  object  to  our  saying,  that, 
after  them  and  the  aristocracy,  the  leaders  of  the  religious  world  fill  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  public  eye  even  now,  and  one  cannot  help  notidng 
what  their  opinions  and  likings  are.  And  it  is  curious  how  the  feeling  of  the 
chief  people  in  the  religious  world,  too,  seems  to  be  just  now  against  men 
letters,  which  they  slight  as  the  vague  and  inexact  instrument  of  shallow 
essayists  and  magazine-writers,  and  in  favour  of  dogma,  of  a  scientific 
and  exact  presentment  of  religious  things,  instead  of  a  literary  presentr 
ment  of  them.  The  distinguished  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersily  of 
Oxford  told  us  on  a  public  occasion  lately,  that  '*  religion  is  no  more  to  be 
severed  from  dogma  than  light  from  the  sun.'*  Every  one  remembers  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  making  in  Convocation  the  other 
day  their  remarkable  ofTort  '*  to  do  something,"  as  they  said,  **  for  the 
honour  of  Our  Lord's  Godhead,"  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  ''  that  infi- 
nite separation  for  time  and  for  eternity  which  is  involved  in  rejecting  the 
Godhead  of  the  Eternal  Son.'*  In  the  same  way,  **  to  no  teaching,"  saji 
one  champion  of  dogma,  **  can  the  appellation  of  Christian  be  tmly  ffxen 
which  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God ; "  another  lays  like 
stress  on  correct  ideas  about  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  **  Onr 
Lord  unquestionably,"  says  a  third,  **  annexes  eternal  life  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  the  Godhead," — that  is,  to  a  right  speculative,  dogmatic 
knowledge  of  it ;  a  fourth  appeals  to  history  and  human  nature  for  proof 
that  '*  an  undogmatic  church  can  no  more  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  soul 
than  a  snowball,  painted  to  look  like  fruit,  would  stay  the  hunger  of  the 
stomach."  And  all  these  friends  of  theological  science  are,  like  the 
friends  of  physical  science,  though  from  another  cause,  seyere  upon 
letters.  Attempts  made  at  a  literary  treatment  of  religious  history  and 
ideas  they  call  a  "  subverting  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; " 
those  who  make  them  they  speak  of  as  '<  those  who  have  made  shipwreck 
of  the  faith ; "  and  when  they  describe  the  **  progress  of  infidelity," 
which  more  and  more,  according  to  their  account,  *'  denies  God,  rcjjects 
Christ,  and  lets  loose  every  human  passion,"  though  they  have  the 
audaciousness  of  physical  science  most  in  their  eye,  yet  they  have  a  direct 
aim,  too,  at  the  looseness  and  dangerous  temerity  of  letters. 

Keeping  in  view  the  scriptural  precedent  of  the  young  man  who  had 
great  possessions,  to  work  a  change  of  mind  in  our  aristocratic  class  we 
never  make  any  pretension ;  but  to  the  friends  of  physical  science  and  to 
the  friends  of  dogma  wo  feel  emboldened,  after  giving  our  best  consideration 
to  the  matter,  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  letters,  and  in  deprecation  of 
the  slight  which,  on  dififerent  grounds,  they  both  put  upon  them.  And  tliin 
we  propose  to  do  in  three  or  four  attempts,  attempts  which,  perhaps,  if 
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ihey  were  novels  and  we  were  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  should  call  a  trilogy  or 
tetralogy ;  bat  which,  they  and  we  being  what  we  are,  we  shall  call  simply 
three  or  four  essays,  one  of  them  (which  we  shall  have  to  divide  into  two 
parts)  dealing  with  literature  as  it  regards  dogma ;  another  with  literature 
as  it  regards  physics;  a  third  with  literature  as  it  regards  science 
generally.  And  we  shall  take  leave,  in  spite  of  modem  fashions,  still  to 
treat  theology  with  so  much  respect  as  to  give  her  the  first  place,  and 
shall  begin  with  liUrature  and  dogma. 

It  is  clear  that  dogmatists  love  religion ; — for  else  why  do  they  occupy 
themselves  with  it  so  much,  and  make  it,  most  of  them,  the  business, 
even  the  professional  business,  of  their  lives  ? — and  clearly  religion  seeks 
man's  salvation.  How  distressing,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  them,  to  think 
that  salvation  is  unquestionably  annexed  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
Godhead,  and  that  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  depends  upon 
reasoning,  for  which  so  many  people  have  not  much  aptitude,  and  upon 
reasoning  from  ideas,  or  terms,  such  as  substance,  identity,  causation, 
design,  about  which  there  is  endless  disagreement  I  It  is  true,  a  right 
knowledge  of  geometry  also  depends  upon  reasoning,  and  many  people 
never  get  it ;  but  then,  in  the  first  place,  salvation  is  not  annexed  to  a 
right  knowledge  of  geometry ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  ideas,  or  terms, 
such  as  pointy  line,  angle,  from  which  we  reason  in  geometry,  are  terms 
about  which  there  is  no  ambiguity  or  disagreement.  But  as  to  the  demon- 
strations and  terms  of  theology  we  cannot  comfort  ourselves  in  this  manner. 
How  must  this  thought  mar  the  Archbishop  of  York's  enjoyment  of  such  a 
solemnity  as  that  in  which,  to  uphold  and  renovate  religion,  he  lectured 
lately  to  Lord  Harrowby,  Dean  Payne  Smith,  and  other  kindred  souls,  upon 
the  theory  of  causation  I  And  what  a  consolation  to  us,  who  are  so  per- 
petually being  taunted  with  our  known  inaptitude  for  abstruse  reasoning,  if 
we  can  find  that  for  this  great  concern  of  religion,  at  any  rate,  abstruse 
reasoning  does  not  seem  to  be  the  appointed  help,  and  that  as  good  or  better 
a  help, — for,  indeed,  there  can  hardly,  to  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
things,  be  a  worse, — ^may  be  something  which  is  in  an  ordinary  man's 
power. 

For  the  good  of  letters  is,  that  they  require  no  extraordinary  acuteness, 
such  as  is  required  to  handle  the  theory  of  causation  like  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Eternal  Son  like  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester;  the  good  of  letters  may  be 
had  without  skill  in  arguing,  or  that  formidable  logical  apparatus,  not 
unlike  a  guillotine,  which  Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  somewhere  as 
the  young  man's  best  companion ; — and  so  it  tvould  be,  no  doubt,  if  all 
wisdom  were  come  at  by  hard  reasoning ;  in  that  case,  all  who  could  not 
manage  this  apparatus  (and  only  a  few  picked  craftsmen  can  manage  it) 
would  be  in  a  pitiable  condition.  But  the  valuable  thing  in  letters, — ^that 
is,  in  the  acquainting  oneself  with  the  best  which  has  been  known  and  said 
in  the  world, — ^is,  as  we  have  often  said,  the  judgment  which  forms  itself 
insensibly  in  a  fair  mind  along  with  fresh  knowledge ;  and  this  judgment 
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any  one  with  a  fair  mind,  who  will  bat  troable  himaelf  to  tiy  and  mo 
acquaintance  with  the  best  which  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  worid, 
may  attain  to.  It  comes  almost  of  itself,  and  what  it  displaces  il  disfdiM 
easily  and  natorally,  and  without  any  turmoil  of  controyersial  raasoninpL 
The  thing  comes  to  look  differently  to  us  as  we  look  at  it  by  tlie  h^jbi  i 
fresh  knowledge ;  we  are  not  beaten  from  our  old  opinion  by  logic,  we  la 
not  driyen  off  our  ground, — our  ground  itself  changes  with  us.  Far  man 
of  our  mistakes  come  from  want  of  fresh  knowledge  than  firom  want  d 
correct  reasoning ;  and,  therefore,  letters  meet  a  greater  want  in  ns  tbi 
does  logic.  The  idea  of  a  triangle  is  a  definite  and  ascertained  thing,  and  to 
deduce  the  properties  of  a  triangle  from  it  is  an  affair  of  reasoning.  Then 
are  heads  unapt  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  some  of  the  blundering  to  bi 
found  in  the  world  is  from  this  cause.  But  how  fax  more  of  the  blnndenif 
to  be  found  in  the  world  comes  from  people  fismcying  that  an  idea  ii  i 
definite  and  ascertained  thing,  like  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  when  it  is  noC* 
and  proceeding  to  deduce  properties  from  it,  and  to  do  battle  about  them, 
when  their  first  start  was  a  mistake  !  And  how  liable  are  people  wi&i 
talent  for  hard,  abstruse  reasoning,  to  be  tempted  to  this  mistake  !  kai 
what  can  clear  up  such  a  mistake  except  a  wide  and  familiar  acquaintanei 
with  the  human  spirit  and  its  productions,  showing  how  ideas  and  temM 
arose,  and  what  is  their  character  ?  and  this  is  letters  and  histozy,  not 
logic.  So  that  minds  with  small  aptitude  for  abstruse  reasoning  may  ye(| 
through  letters,  gain  some  hold  on  sound  judgment  and  useful  knowledgB, 
and  may  even  clear  up  blunders  committed,  out  of  their  yery  excess  of 
talent,  by  the  athletes  of  logic. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  how  much  it  has  contributed  to  the  nlisallde^ 
standing  of  St.  Paul,  that  terms  like  grace,  new  birth,  justificcUian, — ^whidi 
he  used  in  a  fluid  and  passing  way,  as  men  use  terms  in  common  dis- 
course, or  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  to  describe  approximately,  but  only 
approximately,  what  they  have  present  before  their  mind  but  do  not 
profess  that  their  mind  does  or  can  grasp  exactly  or  adequately, — ^thit 
such  terms  people  have  blunderingly  taken  in  a  fixed  and  rigid  manner, 
as  if  they  were  symbols  with  as  definite  and  frdly  grasped  a  mean- 
ing as  the  names  line  or  angle,  and  proceeded  to  use  them  on  this 
supposition ;  terms,  in  short,  which  with  St.  Paul  are  literary  terms, 
theologians  have  employed  as  if  they  were  scientific  terms.  But  if  ona 
desires  to  deal  with  this  mistake  thoroughly,  one  must  observe  it  in  that 
supreme  term  with  which  religion  is  filled, — the  terin  God,  The  seemin^^ 
incurable  ambiguity  in  the  mode  of  employing  this  word  is  the  root  of  all 
our  religious  differences  and  difficulties.  People  use  it  as  if  it  stood  for  a 
perfectly  definite  and  ascertained  idea,  from  which  we  might,  without  moie 
ado,  extract  propositions  and  draw  inferences,  just  as  we  should  from  any 
other  definite  and  ascertained  idea.  For  instance,  I  open  a  book  which 
controverts  what  its  author  thinks  dangerous  views  about  religioui  and  I 
read :  **  Our  sense  of  morality  tells  us  so-and-so ;  our  sense  of  God,  on 
the  other  hand,  tells  us  so<and-so.*'    And  again,  <<  the  impulse  in  man  to 
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seek  God  "  is  distiDgoislied,  as  if  the  distinction  were  self-evident  and 
explained  itself,  from  *'  the  impulse  in  man  to  seek  his  highest  perfection.*' 
Now,  morality  represents  for  everyhody  a  thoroughly  definite  and  ascertained 
idea, — the  idea  of  human  conduct  regulated  in  a  certain  manner.     Every- 
body, again,  understands  distinctly  enough  what  is  meant  by  man*8 
perfection, — his  reaching  the  best  which  his  powers  and  circumstances 
allow  him  to  reach.     And  the  word  God  is  used,  in  connection  with  both 
these  words.  Morality  and  Perfection,  as  if  it  stood  for  just  as  definite  and 
ascertained  an  idea  as  they  do ;  an  idea  drawn  from  experience,  just  as 
the  ideas  are  which  they  stand  for;   an  idea  about  which  every  one 
was  agreed,  and  from  which  we  might  proceed  to  argue  and  to  make 
inferences  with  the  certainty  that,  as  in  the  case  of  morality  and  perfection, 
the  basis  on  which  we  were  going  every  one  knew  and  granted.     But  in 
truth,  the  word  God  is  used  in  most  cases, — ^not  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester,  but  by  mankind  in  general, — as  by  no  means 
a  term  of  science  or  exact  knowledge,  but  a  term  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
a  term  thrown  out,  so  to  speak,  at  a  not  fully  grasped  object  of  the 
speaker's  consciousness, — a  literary  term  in  short ;  and  they  mean  different 
things  by  it  as  their  consciousness  differs.     The  first  question  is,  how 
people  are  using  the  word,  whether  in  this  literary  way,  or  in  the  scientific 
way  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester ;  the  second  question  is, 
what,  supposing  them  to  use  the  term  as  one  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
and  to  import  into  it,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  their  own  individual 
feelings  and  character,  is  yet  the  common  substratum  of  idea  on  which, 
in  using  it,  they  all  rest ;  for  this  will  then  be,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  the  sense  in  which  we  can  use  it  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  and  inference  without  ambiguity.    Is  this  substratum, 
at  any  rate,  coincident  with  the  scientific  idea  of  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Gloucester,  will  then  be  the  question.     Strictly  and  formally 
the  word  God,  we  now  learn  from  the  philologists,  means,  like  its  kindred 
Aryan  words  Theos,  Deus,  and  Deva,  simply  brilliant ;  in  a  certain  narrow 
way,  therefore,  this  is  the  one  exact  and  scientific  sense  of  the  word.     It 
was  long  thought  to  mean  good,  and  so  Luther  took  it  to  mean  the  best 
that  man  knows  or  can  know ;  and  in  this  sense,  as  a  matter  of  fiust  and 
history,  mankind  constantly  use  the  word.   But  then  there  is  the  scientific 
sense  held  by  theologians,  deduced  from  the  ideas  of  substance,  identity, 
causation,  design,  and  so  on,  but  taught,  they  say,  or  at  least  implied  in 
the  Bible,  and  on  which  all  the  Bible  rests.    According  to  this  scientific 
sense  of  theology  God  is  a  person,  the  great  first  cause,  the  moral  and 
intelligent  governor  of  the  universe ;  Jesus  Christ  consubstantial  with 
him ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  person  proceeding  from  the  other  two.     This 
is  the  sense  for  which,  or  for  portions  of  which,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester  are  so  zealous  to  do  something.    Other  people,  who  fail 
to  perceive  the  force  of  the  deduction  from  the  abstract  ideas  above 
mentioned,  who  indeed  think  it  quite  hollow,  but  who  are  told  that  this 
^epse  u|  ip  the  Bible^  and  that  they  must  receive  it  if  they  receive  tba 
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Bible,  conclude  that  in  that  case  they  had  better  receive  neither  the  cm 
nor  the  other.  Something  of  this  sort  it  was,  no  donbt,  which  mide 
Professor  Huxley  tell  the  London  School  Board  lately,  that  **  if  these 
islands  had  no  religion  at  all,  it  would  not  enter  into  his  mind  to  intro- 
duce the  religious  idea  by  the  agency  of  the  Bible."  Of  such  people  tlMW 
are  now  a  good  many ;  and  indeed  tiiere  could  hardly,  for  those  who  vaha 
the  Bible,  be  a  greater  example  of  the  sacrifices  one  is  sometimes  called 
upon  to  make  for  the  truth,  than  to  find  that  for  the  truth  as  held  by  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  if  it  is  the  truth,  one  must  Baerifiee 
the  allegiance  of  so  many  people  to  the  Bible. 

But  surely,  if  there  be  anything  with  which  metaphysics  haye  nothing 
to  do,  and  where  a  plain  man,  without  skill  to  walk  in  the  ardnons  paths 
of  abstruse  reasoning,  may  yet  find  himself  at  home,  it  is  religion.  For 
the  object  of  religion  is  conduct ;  and  conduct  is  really,  however  men  may 
overlay  it  with  philosophical  disquisitions,  the  simplest  thing  in  the  worid. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  as  far  as  understanding 
is  concerned;  as  regards  doing,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  worid. 
Here  is  the  difficulty, — ^to  do  what  we  very  well  know  onght  to  ^be 
done ;  and  instead  of  facing  this,  men  have  searched  cut  another  with 
which  they  occupy  themselves  by  preference, — the  origin  of  what  is  called 
the  moral  sense,  the  genesis  and  physiology  of  conscience,  and  so  on. 
No  one  denies  that  here,  too,  is  difficulty,  or  that  the  difficnify  is 
a  proper  object  for  the  human  faculties  to  be  exercised  upon ;  but  the 
difficulty  here  is  speculative :  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  religion,  which  is 
a  practical  one,  and  it  often  tends  to  divert  the  attention  from  this.  Yet 
surely  the  difficulty  of  religion  is  great  enough  by  itself,  if  men  would  but 
consider  it,  to  satisfy  the  most  voracious  appetite  for  difficulties.  It 
extends  to  rightness  in  the  whole  range  of  what  we  call  conduct;  in 
three-fourths,  therefore,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  of  human  life. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  make  the  range  of  conduct 
wider  still,  and  to  say  it  is  four-fifths  of  human  life,  or  five-sixths.  Bui 
it  is  better  to  be  under  the  mark  than  over  it:  so  let  us  be  content 
with  counting  conduct  three-fourths  of  human  life.  And  to  recognize  in 
what  way  it  is  this,  let  us  eschew  all  school-terms,  like  moral  sense,  and 
volitional,  and  altruistic,  which  philosophers  employ,  and  let  us  help 
ourselves  by  the  most  palpable  and  plain  examples.  When  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable  says  :  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  " — ^those  goods  which 
he  thus  assigns  as  the  stuff  with  which  human  life  is  mainly  concerned 
(and  so  in  practice  it  really  is) — those  goods  and  our  dealings  with  them, 
our  taking  our  ease,  eating,  drinking,  being  merry,  are  the  matter  of 
conduct,  the  range  where  it  is  exercised.  Or  when  Protagoras  points  out  of 
what  things  we  are,  firom  childhood  till  we  die,  being  taught  and  admonished, 
and  says  (but  it  is  lamentable  that  here  we  have  not  at  hand  Mr.  Jowett, 
who  so  excellently  introduces  the  enchanter  Plato  and  his  personages, 
but  must  use  our  own  words) :  **  From  the  time  he  can  understand 
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what  is  fiaid  to  him,  nurse  and  mother,  and  teacher,  and  father  too,  are 
bending  their  efforts  to  this  end, — to  make  the  child  good ;  teaching  and 
showing  him,  as  to  everything  he  has  to  do  or  say,  how  this  is  right  and 
that  not  right,  and  this  is  honourable  and  that  vile,  and  this  is  holy  and 
that  nnholy,  and  this  do  and  that  do  not," — ^Protagoras,  when  he  says 
this,  bears  his  testimony  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  conduct,  tells  us  what 
conduct  is.     Or,  once  more,  when  Monsieur  Littre  (and  we  hope  to  make 
our  peace  with  the  Comtists  by  quoting  an  author  of  theirs  in  preference 
to  those  authors  whom  all  the  British  public  is  now  reading  and  quoting) — 
when  Monsieur  Littre,  in  a  most  ingenious  essay  on  the  origin  of  morals, 
traces  up, — ^better,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else, — all  our  impulses  into  two 
elementary  instincts,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  reproductive 
instinct,  then  wo  take  his  theory  and  say  that  all  the  impulses  which 
can  be  conceived  as  derivable  from  the  instinct  of  .self-preservation  in  us 
and  the  reproductive  instinct,  these  terms  being  applied  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  are  the  matter  of  conduct.     It  is  evident  this  includes,  to  say  no 
more,  every  impulse  relating  to  temper,  every  impulse  relating  to  sensu- 
ality ;  and  we  all  know  how  much  that  is.     How  we  deal  with  these  im- 
pulses is  the  matter  of  conduct^ — how  we  obey,  regulate,  or  restrain 
them, — ^that  and  nothing  else.     Not  whether  Monsieur  Littre*s  theory  is 
true  or  fiEilse ;  for  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  there  the  impulses  confessedly 
now  are,  and  the  business  of  conduct  is  to  deal  with  them.     But  it  is 
evident,  if  conduct  deals  with  these,  both  how  important  a  thing  conduct 
is,  and  how  simple  a  thing.     Important,  because  it  covers  so  large  a 
portion  of  human  life,  and  the  portion  common  to  all  sorts  of  people ; 
simple,  because,  though  there  needs  perpetual  admonition  to  form  conduct, 
the  admonition  is  needed,  not  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  to 
make  us  do  it.     And  as  to  this  simplicity,  all  moralists  are  agreed.  ''  Let 
any  plain  honest  man,'*  says  Bishop  Butler,  ''before  he  engages  in  any 
course  of  action  **  (he  means  action  of  the  very  kind  we  call  conduct), 
''  ask  himself.  Is  this  I  am  going  about  right  or  is  it  wrong  ?  is  it  good  or 
is  it  evil  ?    I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  question  would  be 
answered  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue  by  almost  any  fair  man  in  almost 
any  circumstanced    And  Bishop  Wilson  says  :  "  Look  up  to  God  "  (by 
which  he  means  just  this,  consult  your  conscience)  ''  at  all  times,  and  he 
will,  as  in  a  glass,  discover  what  is  fit  to  be  done."     And  the  Preacher's 
well-known  sentence  is  to  exactly  the  same  effect :  '<  God  mcLde  man 
upright;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions" — or,  as  it  more 
correctly  is,  "  many  abstruse  reasonings.^*     Let  us  hold  fast  to  this,  and 
we  shall  find  we  have  a  stay  by  the  help  of  which  even  poor  weak  men, 
with  no  pretensions  to  be  athletes,  may  stand  firmly.      And  so  when 
we  are  asked.  What  is  the  object  of  religion  ? — let  us  reply.  Conduct ;  and 
when  we  are  asked  further.  What  is  conduct  ? — let  us  answer,  Three- 
fourths  of  life. 

And  certainly  we  need  not  go  far  about  to  prove  that  conduct,  or 
righteousness,  which  is  the  object  of  religion,  is  in  a  special  manner  the 
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object  of  Bible  religion.  The  word  righteousness  is  the  master-woid  ci 
the  Old  Testament ;  cease  to  do  evil^  learn  to  do  well,  these  words  being 
taken  in  their  plainest  sense  of  conduct ;  offer  the  sacrifice,  not  of  victims 
and  ceremonies,  as  the  way  of  the  world  in  religion  then  was,  but,  offer  tht 
sacrifice  of  righteousness.  The  great  concern  of  the  New  Testament  it 
likewise  righteousness,  but  righteousness  reached  through  particokr 
means,  righteousness  by  the  power  of  Christ;  a  sentence  which  sami 
up  the  New  Testament,  and  assigns  the  ground  whereon,  the  Christiaii 
Church  stands,  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  this :  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.  If  we  are  to  take  a 
sentence  which  in  like  manner  sums  up  the  Old  Testament,  such  a 
sentence  is  this :  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  right,  shall  be  shown 
the  salvation  of  God, 

But  instantly  there  will  be  raised  the  objection  that  this  is  morality,  not 
religion ;  morality,  ethics,  conduct,  being  by  many  people,  and  above  all  by 
theologians,  carefully  contra-distinguished  from  religion,  which  is  supposed 
in  some  special  way  to  be  connected  with  propositions  about  the  Godhead 
of  the  Eternal  Son,  like  those  for  which  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Gloucester  want  to  do  something,  or  propositions  about  the  personality  of 
God,  or  about  election  or  justification.     Eeligion,  however,  means  simply 
either  a  binding  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  or  else  a  serious  attending 
to  righteousness  and  dwelling  upon  it ;  which  of  these  two  it  most  nearly 
means,  depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  word's  derivation ;  but  it  means 
one  of  them,  and  they  are  much  the  same.  And  the  antithesis  between  ethical 
and  religious  is  thus  quite  a  false  one  ;  -ethical  means  practical^  it  relates 
to  practice,  or  conduct,  passing  into  habit  or  disposition ;  religious  also 
means  practical,  but  practical  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  and  the  right 
antithesis  to  both  ethical  and  religious,  is  the  same  as  the  right  antithesis 
to  practical :  namely,  theoretical.     Now  the  propositions  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  are  theoretical ;  and  they  therefore  are  very 
properly  opposed  to  propositions  which  are  moral  or  ethical ;  but  thoy 
are  with  equal  propriety  opposed  to  propositions  which  are  religious. 
They  differ  in  kind  from  what  is  religious,  while  what  is  ethical  agrees  in 
kind  with  it ;  but  is  there,  therefore,  no  difference  between  what  is  ethical, 
or  morality,  and  religion  ?     There  is  a  difference ;  a  difference  of  degree. 
Religion,  if  we  follow  the  intention  of  human  thought  and  human  language 
in  the  use  of  the  word,  is  ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit]  up  by  feeling ; 
the  passage  from  morality  to  religion  is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied 
emotion.     And  the  true  meaning  of  religion  is  thus  not  morality,   but 
morality  touched  by  emotion.     And  this  new  elevation  and  inspiration  of 
morality  is  well  marked  by  the  word  righteousness.     Conduct  is  the  word 
of  common  life,  morality  is  the  word  of  philosophical  disquisition,  righteous- 
ness is  the  word  of  religion. 

Some  people,  indeed,  are  for  calling  all  high  thought  and  feeling  by 
the  name  of  religion :  according  to  that  saying  of  Goethe  :  ''  He  who  has 
^  and  science,  has  ijso  religion.*'  But  let  us  use  words  as  n^ankiad  gen^* 
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rally  use  them.  We  may  call  art  and  science  touched  by  emotion  reli^n^ 
if  we  will ;  as  we  may  make  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  into  which 
Monsieur  Littre  traces  up  all  our  private  affections,  include  the  perfecting 
ourselves  by  the  study  of  what  is  beautiful  in  art ;  and  the  reproductive 
instinct,  into  which  he  traces  up  all  our  social  affections,  include  the 
perfectmg  mankind  by  political  science.  But  men  have  not  yet  got 
to  that  stage  when  we  think  much  of  their  private  and  social  affections 
otherwise  than  as  exercising  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  conduct ; 
neither  do  we  yet  think  of  religion  as  so  exercising  itself.  When 
mankind  speak  of  religion,  they  have  before  their  mind  an  activity, 
engaged,  not  with  the  whole  of  life,  but  with  that  three-fourths  of  life 
which  is  conduct.  This  is  wide  enough  range  for  one  word,  surely ;  but 
at  any  rate,  let  us  at  present  limit  ourselves  as  mankind  do. 

And  if  some  one  now  asks :  But  what  is  this  application  of  emotion 
to  morality,  and  by  what  marks  may  we  know  it  ? — ^we  can  quite  easily 
satisfy  him,  not  by  any  disquisition  of  our  own,  but  in  a  much  better  way, 
by  examples.  ''By  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  mankind,*'  says 
Quintilian,  ''goodness  gives  men  most  pleasure."  That  is  morality. 
"  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  That  is  morality  touched  with  emotion,  or 
religion.  "Keep  off  from  sensuality,"  says  Cicero;  "for,  if  you  have 
given  yourself  up  to  it,  you  will  find  yourself  unable  to  think  of  anything 
else."  That  is  morality.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God."  That  is  religion.  "  We  all  want  to  live  honestly,  but  cannot," 
says  the  Greek  maxim-maker.  That  is  morality.  "  0  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  "  says  St.  Paul. 
That  is  religion.  "  Would  thou  wert  of  as  good  conversation  in  deed  as 
in  word ! "  is  morality.  ''  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  is  religion.  "  Live  as  you  were  meant  to 
live,"  is  morality;  "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  is  religion.  Or  we  may 
take  the  contrast  within  the  bounds  of  the  Bible  itself:  "  Love  not  sleep, 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty,"  is  morality ;  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work,"  is  religion.  Or  we  may  observe 
a  third  stage  between  these  two  stages,  which  shows  to  us  the  transition 
from  one  to  thd  other :  "  If  thou  givest  thy  soul  the  desires  that  please 
her,  she  will  make  thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  enemies ; "  that  is 
morality.  "  He  that  resisteth  pleasures  crowneth  his  life ; "  that  is 
morality  with  the  tone  heightened,  passing,  or  trying  to  pass,  into  religion. 
"Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;"  there  the 
passage  is  made,  and  we  have  religion.  Our  religious  examples  are  here 
all  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  we  could  take  them  from  elsewhere.  "  Oh 
that  my  lot  might  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  innocence  of  thought  and 
deed,  the  path  which  august  laws  ordain,  laws  which  in  the  highest 
heaven  had,  their  birth,  neither  did  the  race  of  mortal  man  beget  themy 
nor  shal}  oblivion  ever  put  them  to  sleep  ;  the  power  oC  (i^  v^  "asw^^Ci'"^ 
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ihem,  and  groweth  not  old  1 "  That  is  from  Sopbodes,  bnt  it  is  as  mneh 
religion  as  any  of  the  things  T^hich  we  have  quoted  as  religions.  like 
ihem,  it  is  not  the  mere  enjoining  of  conduct,  but  it  is  this  enjoining 
touched,    strengthened,   and    almost   transformed,    by  the   addition  of 

feeling. 

So  what  is  meant  by  the  application  of  emotion  to  morality  has,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  been  made  clear.  The  next  question  will,  I  snppose,  be : 
But  how  does  one  get  the  application  made  ?  Why,  how  does  one  get  to 
feel  much  about  any  matter  whatever  ?  By  dwelling  upon  it,  by  staying 
our  thoughts  upon  it,  by  havmg  it  perpetually  in  our  mind.  The  yeiy 
words  mind,  memory,  remain,  come  probably  from  the  same  root,  from 
the  notion  of  staying,  attending.  Possibly  even  the  word  man  comes 
from  the  same  ;  so  entirely  does  the  idea  of  humanity,  of  intelligence,  of 
looking  before  and  after,  of  raising  oneself  out  of  the  flux  of  things,  rest 
upon  the  idea  of  steadying  oneself,  concentrating  oneself,  making  order  in 
the  chaos  of  one's  impressions,  by  attending  to  one  rather  than  the  other. 
The  rules  of  conduct,  of  morality,  were  themselves,  philosophers  snppose, 
reached  in  this  way;  the  notion  of  a  whole  self  as  opposed  to  a  partial  self, 
a  best  self  to  an  inferior,  to  a  momentary  self  a  permanent  self,  requiring 
the  restraint  of  impulses  one  would  naturally  have  indulged ;  because  by 
attending  to  his  life  man  found  it  had  a  scope  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
present  moment.  Suppose  it  was  so ;  then  the  first  man  who,  as  *'  a  being," 
comparatively,  ''  of  a  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  controlled 
the  native,  instantaneous,  mechanical  impulses  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, controlled  the  native,  instantaneous,  mechanical  impulses  of  the 
reproductive  instinct,  had  morality  revealed  to  him.  But  there  is  a  long 
way  from  this  to  that  habitual  dwelling  on  the  rules  thus  reached,  that 
constant  turning  them  over  in  the  nund,  that  near  and  lively  experimental 
sense  of  their  beneficence,  which  communicates  emotion  to  our  thought  of 
them,  and  thus  incalculably  heightens  their  power.  And  the  more  that 
mankind  attended  to  the  claims  of  that  part  of  our  nature  which  does  not 
belong  to  conduct,  properly  so  called,  or  morality  (and  we  have  seen  that, 
after  all,  about  one-fourth  of  our  nature  is  in  this  case),  the  more  they 
would  have  distractions  to  take  off  their  thoughts  from  those  moral  con* 
elusions  which  all  races  of  men,  one  may  say,  seem  to  have  reached,  and 
tb  prevent  these  moral  conclusions  from  being  quickened  by  emotion,  and 
thus  becoming  religious. 

Only  with  the  people  from  whom  we  get  the  Bible  these  distractions 
did  not  happen.  The  Old  Testament,  I  suppose  nobody  wiU  deny,  is  filled 
with  the  word  and  thought  of  righteousness  : — ''  In  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  is  no  death ;  '*  ''  righteousness 
tendeth  to  life ;  "  **  the  wicked  man  troubleth  his  own  flesh ; "  "  the 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard ;  *' — ^nobody  will  deny  that  those  texts  may 
stuid  for  the  frmdamental  and  ever-recurring  idea  of  the  Old  Testament. 
No  people  ever  felt  so  strongly  that  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life  and 
its  largest  concern ;   no  people  ever  felt  so  strongly  that  succeeding. 
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going  right,  hitting  the  mark  in  this  great  concern,  as  in  all  great  concerns 
that  really  engage  us,  was  the  way  of  peace,  the  highest  possihle  satisfac- 
tion. "  He  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he ;  its  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  are  peace ;  if  thou  hadst  walked  in  its  ways, 
thou  shouldst  have  dwelled  in  peace  for  ever.*'  Jeshurun,  one  of  the  ideal 
names  of  their  race,  is  the  upright ;  Israel,  the  other  and  greater,  is  the 
wrestler  with  God,  he  who  has  known  the  contention  and  strain  it  costs 
to  stand  upright.  That  mysterious  personage,  hy  whom  their  history 
first  touches  the  hill  of  Sion,  is  Melchisedek,  the  righteous  king ;  their 
holy  city,  Jerusalem,  is  the  foundation,  or  vision,  or  inheritance,  of  what 
righteousness  conquers, — peace.  The  law  of  righteousness  was  such  an 
object  of  attention  to  them  that  its  words  were  to  '<  be  in  their  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up.'*  To  keep  them  ever  in 
mind,  they  wore  them,  went  about  with  them,  made  talismans  of  them ; 
'<  bind  them  upon  thy  fingers,  bind  them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart."  "  Take  fast  hold  of  her,"  they  said  of 
the  doctrine  of  conduct,  or  righteousness,  '<  let  her  not  go  ;  keep  her,  for 
she  is  thy  life.'* 

People  who  thus  spoke  of  righteousness  could  not  but  have  had  their 
minds  long  and  deeply  engaged  with  it,  more  than  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, who  have  nevertheless,  as  we  saw,  got  as  far  as  the  notion  of  morals 
or  conduct ;  and  if  they  were  so  engaged  with  it,  one  thing  could  not 
fail  to  strike  them.  It  is  this  :  the  very  great  part  in  righteousness  which 
belongs,  we  may  say,  to  not  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  make 
ourselves,  or  our  nature,  or  conduct  as  the  object  of  three-fourths  of 
that  nature  ;  we  did  not  provide  that  happiness  should  follow  conduct,  as 
it  undeniably  does  ;  that  the  sense  of  succeeding,  going  right,  hitting  the 
mark,  in  conduct,  should  give  satisfEu^tion,  and  a  very  high  satisfaction, 
just  as  really  as  the  sense  of  doing  well  in  his  work  gives  pleasure  to 
a  poet  or  painter,  or  accomplishing  what  he  tries  gives  pleasure  to  a 
man  who  is  learning  to  ride  or  shoot,  or  satisfying  his  hunger,  even, 
gives  pleasure  to  a  man  who  is  hungry.  All  this  we  did  not  make ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  our  dealing  with  it  all,  when  it  is  made,  is  not 
wholly,  or  even  nearly  wholly,  in  our  own  power.  Our  conduct  is  capable, 
irrespective  of  what  we  can  ourselves  certainly  answer  for,  of  sdmost 
infinitely  different  degrees  of  force  and  energy  in  the  execution  of  it,  of 
lucidity  and  vividness  in  the  perception  of  it,  of  fulness  in  the  satisfaction 
from  it ;  and  these  degrees  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  quite  incalcu- 
lably. For  instance,  every  one  can  understand  how  health  and  freedom 
from  pain  may  give  energy  for  conduct,  and  how  a  neuralgia,  suppose, 
may  diminish  it ;  it  does  not  depend  on  ourselves,  indeed,  whether  we 
have  the  neuralgia  or  not,  but  we  can  understand  its  impairing  our  spirit. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  that  with  the  same  neuralgia  we  may  find  our- 
selves one  day  without  spirit  and  energy  for  conduct,  and  another  da*^ 
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with  them.  So  that  we  may  most  truly  say :  '*  Left  to  otunselves,  we  siok 
and  perish ;  Tisited,  we  lift  np  oar  heads  and  live.*'  And  we  may  wdl 
give  onrselves,  in  grateful  and  devout  self-surrender,  to  that  by  which  m 
are  thus  visited.  So  much  is  there  incalculable,  so  much  that  belongs  to 
not  ourselveSf  in  conduct ;  and  the  more  we  attend  to  conduct,  and  the 
more  we  value  it,  the  more  we  shall  feel  this. 

The  not  ourselves^  which  is  in  us  and  in  the  world  round  ns,  has 
almost  everywhere,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  struck  the  minds  of  men  as 
they  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  inspired  them  with  awe.     Svery  one 
knows  how  the  mighty  natural  objects  which  most  took  their  regards 
became  the  objects  to  which  this  awe  addressed  itself ;  our  very  word  God 
is  a  reminiscence  of  these  times,  when  men  invoked  *^  the  brilliant  on 
high,"  sublime  hoc  candens  quod  invocent  omnes  Jovem,   as   the  power 
representing  to  them  that  which  transcended  the  limits  of  their  narrow 
selves,  and  that  by  which  they  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 
Every   one  knows  of  what  differences  of  operation  men's  dealing  with 
this  power  has  in  different  places  and  times  shown  itself  capable ;  how 
here  they  have  been  moved  by  it  to  a  cruel  terror,  there  to  a  timid  reli- 
giosity, there  again  to  a  play  of  imagination ;  almost  always,  however^ 
connecting  with  it,  by  some  string  or  other,  conduct.    But  we  are  not 
writing  a  history  of  religion ;  we  are  only  tracing  its  effect  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  men  from  whom  we  get  the  Bible.    At  the  time  they  pro- 
duced those  documents  which  give  to  the  Old  Testament  its  power  and 
true  character,  the  not  ourselves  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Israel, 
and  engaged  its  awe,  was  the  not  ourselves  by  which  we  get  the  sense  for 
righteousness  and  whence  we  find  the  help  to  do  right.     This  was  the 
conception  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  remarkable  change  which  at  a 
certain  stage  in  their  religious  history  befell  their  mode  of  naming  God ; 
this  was  what  they  intended  in  the  name  which  we  wrongly  convey  either 
without  translation,  by  Jelwvahy  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  mere 
mythological  Deity,  or  by  a  wrong  translation,  Lord^  which  gives  us  the 
notion  of  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man ; — the  name  they  used  was 
The  Eternal,    Philosophers  dispute  whether  moral  ideas,  as  they  call  them, 
the  simplest  ideas  of  conduct  and  righteousness  which  now  seem  instinc- 
tive, did  not  all  grow,  were  not  once  inchoate,  embryo,  dubious,  unformed ; 
that  may  have  been  so ;  the  question  is  an  interesting  one  for  science. 
But  the  interesting  question  for  conduct  is  whether  those  ideas  are  un- 
formed or  formed  now ;  they  are  formed  now,  and  they  were  formed  when 
the  Hebrews  called  the  power,  out  of  themselves,  which  pressed  upon  their 
spirit :  The  EtemaL     Long  before  the  first  beginnings  of  their  recorded 
history,  long  before  the  oldest  word  of  their  literature,  these  ideas  must 
have  been  at  work ;  we  know  it  by  the  result ;  but  they  may  have  been 
but  rudimentary.    In  Israel's  earliest  history  and  earliest  literature,  nnder 
the  name  of  Eloh,  Elohim,  The  Mighty^  there  may  have  lain  and  matured, 
there  did  lie  and  mature,  ideas  of  God  more  as  a  moral  power,  more  as  a 
power  connoted  above  everything  with  conduct  and  righteousnesSi  tha^ 
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were  entertained  by  other  races ;  not  only  can  we  judge  by  the  resnlt  that 
this  must  have  been  so,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  so.  Still  their  name, 
The  Mighty^  does  not  in  itself  involve  any  true  and  deep  religious  ideas, 
any  more  than  our  name,  The  Brilliant.  With  The  Eternal  it  is  othewise. 
For  what  did  they  mean  by  the  Eternal ; — the  Eternal  what  ?  The  Eternal 
cause  ?  Alas,  these  poor  people  were  not  Archbishops  of  York.  They 
meant  the  Eternal  righteous^  who  loveth  righteousness.  They  had  dwelt 
upon  the  thought  of  conduct  and  right  and  wrong,  till  the  7iot  ourselveff 
which  is  in  us  and  around  us,  became  altogether  to  them  a  power  which 
makes  for  righteousness  ;  which  makes  for  it  unchangeably  and  eternally, 
and  is  therefore  called  Tits  Eternal. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  metaphysics  in  their  nse  of  this  name,  any 
more  than  in  their  conceptions  of  the  not  ourselves  to  which  they  attached 
it.  Both  came  to  them,  not  from  abstruse  reasoning,  but  from  experience, 
and  from  experience  in  the  plain  region  of  conduct.  Theologians  with 
metaphysical  heads  render  this  Eternal  by  the  self- existent,  and  this  not 
ourselves  by  the  absolute,  and  attribute  to  Israel  their  own  subtleties. 
According  to  them,  Israel  had  his  head  full  of  the  necessity  of  a  first 
cause,  and  therefore  said  The  Eternal ;  as,  again,  they  imagine  him  looking 
out  into  the  world,  noting  everywhere  the  marks  of  design  and  adaptation 
to  his  wants,  and  reasoning  and  inferring  thence  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
All  these  fancies  come  from  an  excessive  turn  for  reasoning,  and  a  neglect 
of  observing  men's  actual  course  of  thinking  and  way  of  using  words. 
Israel,  at  this  stage  when  The  Eternal  was  revealed  to  him,  inferred 
nothing,  reasoned  nothing ;  he  felt  and  experienced.  When  he  begins 
to  speculate,  in  the  schools  of  Babbinism,  he  quickly  shows  how  much 
less  native  talent  than  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  he 
has  for  this  business.  Happily  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  speculate. 
He  personified,  indeed,  his  Eternal,  for  he  was  strongly  moved,  and 
an  orator  and  poet ;  man  never  knows  how  anthropomorphic  he  is,  says 
Goethe,  and  so  man  tends  always  to  represent  everything  under  his  own 
figure ;  in  poetry  and  eloquence  he  may  and  must  follow  this  tendency, 
but  in  science  it  often  leads  him  astray.  Israel,  however,  did  not  scienti- 
fically predicate  personality  of  God ;  he  would  not  even  have  had  a  notion 
what  was  meant  by  it.  He  called  him  the  maker  of  all  things,  who  gave 
them  all  drink  out  of  his  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river ;  but  he  was  led 
to  this  by  no  theory  of  a  first  cause.  The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  given 
by  the  world,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  all  being  not  ourselves,  being  above 
and  beyond  ourselves,  and  immeasurably  dwarfing  us,  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion instinctively  personifies  as  a  single  mighty  living  and  productive  power; 
as  Goethe  tells  us  that  the  words  which  rose  naturally  to  his  lips,  when  he 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  Brocken,  were :  ''  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
mindest  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him  ?  "  But 
Israel's  confessing  and  extolling  of  this  power  came  not  from  his  imagina- 
tive feeling,  but  came  first  from  his  gratitude  for  righteousness.  To  one 
who  kpows  wbat  conduct  is,  it  is  a  joy  to  be  i^ve ;  the  not  ourselves^ 
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which,  by  revealiiig  to  us  righteousness,  makes  our  happinesSy  adds  to 
the  boon  this  glorious  worid  to  be  righteous  in.     That  is  the  notion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hebrew's  praise  of  a  Creator.    It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
language  he  uses.     God  is  a  father,  because  the  power  in  and  around  us 
which  makes  for  righteousness  is  indeed  best  described  bj  the  name  of 
this  authoritative  but  yet  tender  and  protecting  relation.     So,  too,  with 
the  intense  fear  and  abhorrence  of  idolatry.     Conduct,  righteousness,  is, 
above  all,  an  inward  motion  ;  no  sensible  forms  can  represent  it,  or  help 
us  to  it ;  such  attempts  at  representation  can  only  distract  us  from  it.    80, 
too,  with  the  sense  of  the  oneness  of  God.     **  Hear,  0  Israel  1     The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."     People  think  that  in  this  unity  of  God, — ^this 
monotheistic  idea,  as  they  call  it, — they  have  certainly  got  metaphysics  at 
last.     It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  monotheistic  idea  of  Israel  is  simply 
seriousness.     There  are,  indeed,  many  aspects  of  the  not  ourselves ;  but 
Israel  regarded  one  aspect  of  it  only,  that  by  which  it  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. He  had  the  advantage,  to  be  sure,  that  with  this  aspect  three-fonrtha 
of  human  life  is  concerned.     But  there  are  other  aspects  which  may  be 
taken.     <<  Frail  and  striving  mortality,"  says  the  elder  Pliny,  in  a  noble 
passage,  ''  mindful  of  its  own  weakness,  has  distinguished  these  severally, 
so  as  for  each  man  to  be  able  to  attach  himself  to  the  divine  by  this  or 
that  portion,  according  as  he  has  most  need."     That  is  an  apology  for 
polytheism,  as  answering  to  man's  many-sidedness.     But  Israel  felt  that 
being  thus  many-sided  degenerated  into  an  imaginative  play,  and  bewildered 
what  Israel  recognized  as  our  sole  religious  consciousness, — ^the  conscious* 
ness  of  right.    <*  Let  thine  eyelids  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look 
straight  before  thee ;  turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  remove  thy 
foot  from  evil."    Does  not  Ovid  say,  in  excuse  for  the  immorality  of  his 
verses,  that  the  sight  and  mention  of  the  gods  themselves, — ^the  rulers  of 
human  life, — often  raised  immoral  thoughts  ?  and  so  the  sight  and  mention 
of  all  aspects  of  the  not  ourselves  must.     Israel's  Eternal  was  the  Eternal 
which  says:  **  To  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding ;  "  **  Be  ye  Ao/y, 
for  I  am  holy.'*    Now,  as  righteousness  is  but  a  heightened  conduct,  so 
holiness  is  but  a  heightened  righteousness ;  a  more  finished,  entire,  and 
awe-filled  righteousness.     It  was  such  a  righteousness  which  was  Israel's 
ideal ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  Israel  said,  not  indeed  what  our  Bibles 
make  him  say,  but  this :  "  Hear,  0  Israel  I     The  Eternal  is  our  God,  the 
Eternal  alone.*' 

And  in  spite  of  his  turn  for  personification,  his  want  of  a  clear 
boundary  line  between  poetry  and  science,  his  inaptitude  to  express  even 
abstract  notions  by  other  than  highly  concrete  terms, — ^in  spite  of  these 
scientific  disadvantages,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because  of  them,  because  he 
had  no  talent  for  abstruse  reasoning  to  lead  him  astray,  the  spirit  and 
tongue  of  Israel  kept  a  propriety,  a  reserve,  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
language  in  conveying  man's  ideas  of  God,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the 
licence  of  a£5xmation  of  our  Western  theology.  '<  The  high  and  holy  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  holy,"  is  far  more  proper  and  fell- 
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citous  language  than  "  the  moral  and  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe/' 
just  because  it  far  less  attempts*  to  he  precise.  As  he  had  developed  his 
idea  of  God  from  personal  experience,  Israel  knew  what  we,  who  have 
developed  our' idea  from  his  words  about  it,  so  often  are  ignorant  of :  that 
his  words  were  but  thrown  out  at  a  vast  object  of  consciousness  which 
he  could  not  folly  grasp,  and  apprehended  clearly  by  one  point  alone, — 
that  it  made  for  the  great  concern  of  life,  conduct.  How  little  we  know  of 
it  besides,  how  impenetrable  is  the  course  of  its  ways  with  us,  how  we  are 
bafSed  in  our  attempts  to  name  and  describe  it,  how,  when  we  personify  it 
and  call  it  the  moral  and  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe,  we  presently 
find  it  not  to  be  a  person  as  man  conceives  of  person,  nor  moral  as  man 
conceives  of  moral,  nor  intelligent  as  man  conceives  of  intelligent,  nor  a 
governor  as  man  conceives  of  governors, — all  this,  which  scientific  theology 
loses  sight  of,  Israel,  who  had  but  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  no  system, 
and  who  did  not  mind  contradicting  himself,  knew.  ''  Is  it  any  pleasure  to 
the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  ?  '*  What  a  blow  to  our  ideal  of 
that  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  **  the  moral  and  intelligent 
governor  I  **  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God ;  canst  thou  find 
out  the  perfection  of  the  Almighty  ?  It  is  more  high  than  heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  " 

Will  it  be  said,  experience  might  also  have  shown  to  Israel  a  not 
ourselves  which  did  not  make  for  his  happiness,  but  rather  made  against 
it,  baffled  his  claims  to  it  ?  But  no  man,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
who  simply  follows  his  own  consciousness,  is  aware  of  any  claims^  any 
rights,  whatever;  what  he  gets  of  good  makes  him  thankful,  what  he 
gets  of  ill  seems  to  him  natural.  It  is  true,  the  not  ourselves  of  which 
he  is  thankfrdly  conscious  he  inevitably  speaks  of  and  speaks  to  as  a  man ; 
— *^  tnan  never  Jcnoics  how  anthropomorphic  he  is;** — as  time  proceeds, 
imagination  and  reasoning  keep  working  on  this  substructure  and  build 
from  it  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man ;  attention  is  then  drawn  to 
causes  outside  ourselves  which  seem  to  make  for  sin  and  sufienng,  and 
then  either  these  causes  have  to  be  reconciled  by  some  highly  ingenious 
scheme  with  the  magnified  and  non-natural  man's  power,  or  a  second 
magnified  and  non-natural  man  has  to  be  supposed,  who  pulls  the  contrary 
way  to  the  first.  But  all  this  is  secondary,  and  comes  much  later ;  Israel, 
the  founder  of  our  religion,  knew  from  thankful  experience  the  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  knew  how  little  we  know  about 
God  besides. 

The  language  of  the  Bible,  then,  is  literary,  not  scientific  language, 
language  throicn  out  at  an  object  of  consciousness,  not  fully  grasped, 
which  inspired  emotion.  Evidently,  if  the  object  be  one  not  frilly  to  be 
grasped  and  one  to  inspire  emotion,  the  language  of  figure  and  feeling 
will  satisfy  us  better  about  it,  will  cover  more  of  what  we  seek  to  express, 
than  the  language  of  literal  fact  and  science ;  the  liinguage  of  science 
about  it  will  be  below  what  we  feel  to  be  the  truth.  The  question,  how- 
ever, has  arisen  and  confronts  us,  what  was  the  scientific  basis  of  fact  Coi^ 
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this  consciousness.    When  we  have  once  satisfied  onrselves  botb  as  to 
the  tentative,  poetic  way  in  which  the  Bible  personages  used  laDguage, 
and  also  as  to  their  having  no  pretensions  to  metaphysics  at  all,  let  us, 
therefore,  when  there  is  this  question  raised  as  to  the  scientific  account  of 
what  they  had  before  their  minds,  be  content  with  a  very  nnpretending 
answer.     And  in  this  way  such  a  phrase  as  that  which  we  have  formerly 
used  concerning  God,  and  have  been  much  blamed  for  using, — the  phrase, 
namely,  ''  that,  for  science,  God  is  simply  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which 
all    things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  beings** — may  be  allowed,  and   even 
prove  useful.     Certainly  it  is  inadequate ;  certainly  it  is  a  less  proper 
phrase  than,  for  instance,  ''  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him, 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  seat."     Bat  then 
it  is,  in  however  humble  a  degree  and  with  however  narrow  a  reach, 
a  scientific  definition,  which   the  other  is  not.     The  phrase,   **  A  per- 
sonal first  cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe," 
has  also,  when  applied  to  God,  the  character,  no  doubt,  of  a  scientific 
definition ;  but  then  it  goes  far  beyond  what  is  admittedly  certain  and 
verifiable,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  scientific.     It  attempts  fiar  too 
much;  if  we  want  here,  as  we  do  want,  to  have  what  is  admittedly 
certain  and  verifiable,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  very  little.     No  one 
will  say  that  it  is  admittedly  certain  and  verifiable  that  there  is  a  personal 
first  cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe,  whom  we 
may  call  God  if  we  will.     But  that  all  things  seem  to  us  to  have  what  we 
call  a  law  of  their  being,  and  to  tend  to  fulfil  it,  is  certain  and  admitted ; 
though  whether  we  will  call  this  God  or  not  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
Suppose,  however,  we  call  it  God,  we  then  give  the  name  of  God  to  a 
certain  and  admitted  reality ;  this,  at  least,  is  an  advantage.    And  the 
notion  does,  in  fact,  enter  into  the  term  God,  in  men*s  common  use  of  it. 
To  please  God,  to  serve  God,  to  obey  God*s  will,  does  mean  to  follow  a 
law  of  things  which  is  found  in  conscience,  and  which  is  an  indication, 
irrespective  of  our  arbitrary  wish  and  fancy,  of  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is,  then,  a  real  power  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  of  realities  for  us.   When  Paul  says  our  business  is  ''to  serve  the 
spirit  of  God,"  "  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God ;  "  and  when  Epictetns 
says,  **  "What  do  I  want  ? — ^to  acquaint  myself  with  the  true  order  of  things, 
and  comply  with  it,"  they  both  mean,  so  far,  the  same,  in  that  they  both 
mean  we   should  obey  a  tendency,  which  is   not  ourselves,  but  which 
appears  in  our  consciousness,  by  which  things  fulfil  the  real  law  of 
their  being.     It  is  true,  the  not  ourselves,  by  which  things  fulfil  the  real 
law  of  their  being,  extends  a  great  deal  beyond  that  sphere  where  alone 
we  usually  think  of  it.     That  is,  a  man  may  disserve  God,  disobey  indica- 
tions, not  of  our  own  making,  but  which  appear,  if  we  attend,  in  our 
consciousness, — he  may  disobey,  I  say,  such  indications  of  the  real  law  of 
our  being  in  other  spheres  besides  the  sphere  of  conduct.     He  does 
disobey  them  when  he  sings  a  hymn  like  ^ly  Jesus  to  knoic^  and  feel 
his  blood  floWf  or,  indeed,  like  nine-tenths  of  our  hynms,  or  when  he 
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frames  and  maintains  a  blundering  and  miserable  constitution  of  society, 
as  well  as  when  he  commits  some  plain  breach  of  the  moral  law.  But  he 
attends,  and  the  generality  of  men  attend,  only  to  the  indications  of  a  true 
law  of  our  being  as  to  conduct,  and  hardly  at  all  to  indications,  though 
they  as  really  exist,  of  a  true  law  of  our  being  on  its  SBsthetic  and  intel- 
ligential  side.  The  reason  is,  that  the  moral  side,  though  not  more  real, 
is  so  much  larger ;  taking  in,  as  we  have  said,  at  least  three-fourths  of  life. 
But  the  indications  on  this  moral  side  of  that  tendency,  not  of  our  making, 
by  which  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  we  do  very  much  mean  to 
denote  and  to  sum  up  when  we  speak  of  the  will  of  God,  pleasing  God, 
serving  God.  Let  us  keep  firm  footing  on  this  basis  of  plain  fact,  narrow 
though  it  be. 

To  feel  that  one  is  fulfilling  in  any  way  the  law  of  one*s  being,  that 
one  is  succeeding  and  hitting  the  mark,  brings  us,  we  know,  happiness ; 
to  feel  this  in  regard  to  so  great  a  thing  as  conduct  brings,  of  course, 
happiness  proportionate  to  the  thing's  greatness.  We  have  had  Quintilian's 
witness,  how  right  conduct  gives  joy.     Who  could  value  knowledge  more 
than  Goethe  ?  but  he  marks  it  as  being  without  question  a  lesser  source  of 
joy  than  conduct ;  conduct  he  ranks  with  health  as  beyond  all  compare 
primary  ;  **  nothing,  after  health  and  virtue"  he  says,  **  can  give  so  much 
satisfaction  as  learning  and  knowing.*'   And  Bishop  Butler,  at  the  view  of 
the  happiness  from  conduct,  breaks  free  from  all  that  hesitancy  and  depres- 
sion which  so  commonly  hangs  on  his  masterly  thinking.     '<  Self-love, 
methinks,  should  be  alarmed  I     May  she  not  pass  over  greater  pleasures 
than  those  she  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  ?  "     And  Bishop  Wilson,  always 
hitting  the  right  nail  on  ihe  head  in  matters  of  this  sort,  remarks  that  **  if 
it  were  not  for  the  practical  difficulties  attending  it,  virtue  would  hardly  be 
distinguishable  from  a  kind  of  sensuality ^     The  practical  difficulties  are 
indeed  exceeding  great ;  plain  as  is  the  course,  and  high  the  prize,  we 
all  find  ourselves  daily  brought  to  say  with  the  Imitation,  '<  Would  that 
for  one  single  day  we  had  lived  in  this  world  as  we  ought  1  **     Yet  the 
course  is  so  evidently  plain,  and  the  prize  so  high,  that  the  same  Imitation 
cries  out  presently,  <<  If  a  man  would  but  take  notice,  what  peace  he  brings 
himself,  and  what  joy  to  others,  merely  by  managing  himself  right ! " 
And  for  such  happiness,  since  certainly  we  ourselves  did  not  make  it,  we 
instinctively  feel  grateful ;  according  to  that  remark  of  one  of  the  whole- 
somest  and  truest  of  moralists,  Barrow  :  <'  He  is  not  a  man,  who  doth  not 
delight  to  make  some  returns  thither  whence  he  hath  found  great  kind- 
ness."    And  this  sense  of  gratitude,  again,  is  itself  an  addition  to  our 
happiness.     So  strong  altogether  is  the  witness  and  sanction  happiness 
gives  to  going  right  in  conduct,  to  fulfilling,  so  far  as  conduct  is  con- 
cerned, the  law  indicated  to  us  of  our  being ;  and  there  can  be  no  sanction 
to  compare,  for  force,  with  the  strong  sanction  of  happiness,  if  it  is  true 
what  Bishop  Butler,  who  is  here  but  the  mouilipiece  of  humanity  itself, 
says  so  irresistibly  :  '<  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence 
to  m^nkipd,  or  any  creature}  \>vX  happiness," 
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And  now  Bee  how  exactly  Israers  perceptions  abont  Gh>d  follow  and 
confirm  this  simple  line,  which  we  have  here  reached  quite  independently. 
First:  "  It  is  joi/  to  the  just  to  do  judgment."     Then:   "It  becometh 
well  the  just  to  be  thankful:'     Finally  :   **  A  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be 
thankful."     What  can  be  simpler  than  this,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
solid  ?    But  again :  "  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  mito 
the  commandments  of  the  Eternal:'      "I  will    thank  tlie   Eternal  for 
giving  me  warning."      "How  precious   are  thy  thoughts   nnto    me,  0 
God  I  "     Why,   these  are  the  very  same,  propositions  as   the   others, 
only  with   a  power  and  depth  of  emotion  added!    Emotion  has  been 
applied  to  morality.      God  is  here  really,  at  bottom,  a  deeply  moved 
way  of  saying,  conduct  or  rifjhteousness.    Trust  in  God  is  trust  in  the 
law  of  conduct;   delight  in  the  Lord  is,  in  a  deeply  moved    way  of 
expression,  the  happiness  we  all  feel  to  spring  from  co7idiict.     Attend- 
ing to  conduct,  to  judgment,  makes  the  attendor  feel  that  it  is  joy  to 
do  it ;  attending  to  it  more  still,  makes  him  feel  that  it  is  the  command- 
ment of  the  Eternal,  and  that  the  joy  got  from  it  is  joy  got  from  folfil- 
ling  the  commandment  of  the  Eternal.     The  thankfulness  for  this  joy 
vs  thankfulness  to  the  Eternal,  and  to  the  Eternal  again  is  due  that  fresh 
joy  which  comes  from  this  thankfulness.     **The  fear  of  the  Eternal, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding."     The 
fear  of  the  Etenial  and  to  depart  from  evil  here  mean,  and  are  put  to 
mean,  just  the  same  thing ;  yet  what  man  of  soul,  after  he  had  once 
risen  to  feel  that  to  depart  from  evil  was  to  walk  in  awful  observance  of 
an  enduring  clue,  within  us  tCnd  without  us,  which  leads  to  happiness, 
but  would  prefer  to  say,  instead  of  to  depart  from  evil,  the  fear  of  the 
Eternal?     Henceforth,  then,  Israel  transferred  to  this  Eternal  all  his 
obligations.      Instead  of  saying,  <'  Whoso  keepeth  the    commandment 
keepeth  his  own  soul,"  he  said,  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  still  upon  God,  for 
of  him  Cometh  my  salvation."     Instead  of  saying,  "  Bind  them  (the  laws 
of  righteousness)  continually  upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  abont  thy 
neck,"  he  said,  ^<Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  on  my  bed,  and  thought 
of  Thee  when  I  was  waking  7  "     The  obligation  of  a  grateful  and  devout 
self-surrender  to  the  Eternal  replaced  all  sense  of  obligation  to  one's  own 
better  self,  one's  own  permanent  welfare.     The  moralist's  rule,  "  Take 
thought  for  your  permanent,  not  your  momentary,  well-being,"  became 
now,  **  Honour  the  Eternal,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words."   That  is,  with  Israel  religion 
replaced  morality.     It  is  true,  out  of  the  humble  yet  divine  ground  of 
attention  to  conduct,  of  care  for  what  in  conduct  is  right  and  wrong,  grew 
morality  and  religion  both  ;  but  from  the  time  the  soul  felt  the  motive  of 
religion,  it  dropped,  and  could  not  but  drop,  the  other.     And  the  motive 
of  doing  right,  to  a  sincere  soul,  is  now  really  no  longer  his  own  welfare, 
but  to  please  God  ;  and  it  bewilders  his  consciousness  if  you  tell  him  that 
he  does  right  out  of  self-love.     So  that  as  we  have  said  that  the  first  man 
who,  as  a  being  of  a  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,  controlled 
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the  blind  momentary  impulses  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  controlled 
the  blind  momentary  impulses  of  the  sexual  instinct,  had  morality  revealed 
to  him ;  so,  in  like  manner,  we  may  say  that  the  first  man  who  was  thrilled 
with  gratitude,  devotion,  and  awe  at  the  sense  of  joy  and  peace,  not  of 
his  own  making,  which  followed  the  exercise  of  this  self-control,  had 
religion  revealed  to  him.     And,  for  us  at  least,  this  man  was  Israel. 

And  here,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  falseness  of  the  common 
antithesis  between  ethical  and  religious,  let  us  anticipate  the  objection 
that  the  religion  now  spoken  of  is  but  natural  religion,  by  pointing  out 
the  falseness  of  the  common  antithesis,  also,  between  natural  and  revealed. 
For  that  in  us  which  is  really  natural  is,  in  truth,  revealed ;  we  awake  to 
the  consciousness  of  it,  we  are  aware  of  it  coming  forth  in  our  mind, 
but  we  feel  that  we  did  not  make  it,  that  it  is  what  it  is  whether 
we  will  or  no;  if  we  are  little  concerned  about  it,  we  say  it  is  natural; 
if  much,  we  say  it  is  revealed.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  one  of  kind,  only  of  degree.  The  real  antithesis  to  natural 
and  revealed  alike  is  invented,  artificial;  religion  springing  out  of  an 
experience  of  the  power,  the  grandeur,  the  necessity  of  righteousness,  is 
revealed  religion,  whether  we  find  it  in  Sophocles  or  Isaiah  ;  <'  the  will  of 
mortal  men  did  not  beget  it,  neither  shall  oblivion  ever  put  it  to  sleep." 
A  system  of  theological  notions  about  personality,  essence,  existence,  con- 
substantiality,  is  artificial  religion,  and  is  the  proper  opposite  to  revealed ; 
since  it  is  a  religion  which  comes  forth  in  no  one's  consciousness,  but  is 
invented  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  and  personages  of 
their  stamp, — able  men  with  uncommon  talents  for  abstruse  reasoning. 
This  religion  is  in  no  sense  revealed,  just  because  it  is  in  no  sense  natural ; 
and  revealed  religion  is  properly  so  named  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  natural.  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is 
revealed,  because  the  great  natural  truth,  that  ^'  righteousness  tendeth  to 
life,"  is  seized  and  exhibited  there  with  such  incomparable  force  and 
efficacy.  All,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  nations  of  mankind  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  conduct,  and  have  attributed  to  it  a  natural  obligation. 
But  '*  Sion  heard  of  it  and  rejoiced,  and  the  daughters  of  Judah  were 
glad,  because  of  thy  judgments,  0  Eternal!  "  Happiness  is  our  being's 
end  and  aim,  and  no  one  has  ever  come  near  Israel  in  feeling,  and  in 
making  others  feel,  that  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness.  The  prodigies 
and  the  marvellous  of  Bible-religion  are  common  to  it  with  all  religions ; 
the  love  of  righteousness,  in  this  eminency,  is  its  own. 

The  real  germ  of  religious  consciousness,  therefore,  out  of  which  sprang 
Israel's  name  for  God,  to  which  the  records  of  his  history  adapted  them- 
selves, and  which  came  to  be  clothed  upon,  in  time,  with  a  mighty  growth 
of  poetry  and  tradition,  was  a  consciousness  of  the  not  ourselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness.  And  the  way  to  convince  oneself  of  this  is  by  studying 
their  literature  with  a  fair  mind,  and  with  the  tact  which  letters,  surely, 
alone  can  give.    For  the  thing  turns  upon  understanding  the  manner  in 
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which  men  have  thonght,  their  way  of  using  words,  and  what  they  mean  hj 
them ;  and  if  to  know  letters  is  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thonght  and 
said  in  the  world,  then  by  knowing  letters  we  become  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  history,  bat  also  with  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  instnunants 
men  employ  in  thinking  and  speakmg ;  and  this  is  just  what  is  songfat 
for.    And  with  the  sort  of  experience  thus  gained,  objections,  as  we  hare 
said,  will  be  found  not  so  much  to  be  refdted  by  logical  reasoning  as  to 
fall  of  themselves.     Is  it  objected :   Why,  if  the  Hebrews  of  the  Bible 
had  thus  eminently  the   sense  for  righteousness,  does  it  not  eqoaOy 
distinguish    the  race  now?      But   does  not  experience  show   ns   how 
entirely  a  change  of  circumstances  may  change  a  people's  character; 
and    have  the   modem  Jews  lost    more    of   what  distinguished   their 
ancestors,   or  even   so  much,   as  the  modem  Greeks  of  what  distin- 
guished theirs  ?      Where  is  now,   among  the  Greeks,  the  dignity  of 
life  of  Pericles,    the  dignity  of  thought  and  of  art  of  Phidias    and 
Plato  ?    Is  it  objected,  that  the  Jews*  God  was  not  the  enduring  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  but  only  their  tribal  God,  who  gave  them 
the  victory  in  the  battle  and  plagued  them  that  hated  them  ?    Bat  how, 
then,  comes  their  literature  to  be  full  of  such  things  as,  "  Shew  me  thy 
ways,  0  Etemal,  and  teach  me  thy  paths ;  lead  me  forth  in  thy  truth,  and 
learn  me,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  in  thee  hath  been  my 
hope  all  the  day  long;  let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me,  for 
I    put  my  trust    in  thee.*'      From  the  sense    that    with    men    thus 
guided  and  going  right  in  goodness  it  could  not  but  be  well,  that  their 
leaf  could  not  wither,  and  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  prosper,  woold 
naturally  come  the  sense  that  in  their  wars  with  an  enemy  the  enemy 
should  be  put  to  confusion,  and  they  should  triumph;  but  how,  out 
of  the  mere  sense  that  their  enemy  should  be  put  to  confusion  and  they 
should  triumph,  could  the  desire  for  goodness  come  ?    Is  it  objected,  that 
the  law  of  the  Lord  was  a  positive  traditionary  code  to  them,  standing  as 
a  mechanical  rule  which  held  them  in  awe  ?  that  their  fear  of  the  Lord 
was  superstitious  dread  of  an  assumed  magnified  and  non-natural  man  ? 
But  why,  then,  are  they  always  saying :  <<  Teach  me  thy  law,  open  mine 
eyes,  make  me  to  understand  wisdom  secretly,**  if  all  the  law  they  were 
thinking  of  stood  stark  and  fixed  before  their  eyes  already ;  and  what 
could  they  mean  by :  ''  0  knit  my  heart  unto  thee,  that  I  may  fear  thy 
name,**  if  the  fear  they  meant  was  not  the  awe-filled  observance  from  deep 
attachment,  but  a  servile  terror  ?     Is  it  objected,  that  their  conception  of 
righteousness  was  a  narrow  and  rigid  one,  centring  mainly  in  what  they 
cfdled  jiulgment ;  "Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good,  and  esi&hlish  judgment 
in  the  gate ;  **  so  that  evil,  for  them,  did  not  take  in  all  faults  whatever  of 
heart  and  conduct,  but  meant  chiefly  oppression,  graspingness,  a  violent, 
mendacious  tongue,  insolent   and  riotous  excess  ?    Tme ;  but  whoever 
sincerely  attends  to  conduct,  along  however  limited  a  line,  is  on  his  way  to 
bring  under  the  eye  of  consciepc^  aU  popdupt  whfttev^r;  and  already,  in 
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the  Old  Testament,  the  somewhat  monotonous  inculcation  of  the  social 
virtues  of  judgment  and  justice  is  continually  broken  through  by  deeper 
movements  of  personal  religion ;  every  time  that  the  words  contrition 
or  humUity  drop  from  the  lips  of  prophet  or  psalmist,  Christianity  appears. 
Is  it  objected,  finally,  that  even  their  own  narrow  conception  of  righteous- 
ness  they  could  not  follow,  but  were  perpetually  oppressive,  grasping,  slan- 
derous, sensual  ?  Why,  the  very  interest  and  importance  of  their  witness  to 
righteousness  lies  in  their  having  felt  so  deeply  the  necessity  of  what  they 
were  so  little  able  to  accomplish  1  They  had  the  strongest  impulses  in  the 
world  to  violence  and  excess,  the  keenest  pleasure  in  gratifying  these 
impulses ;  and  yet  they  had  such  a  sense  of  the  natural  necessary  connec- 
tion between  conduct  and  happiness,  that  they  kept  saying  in  spite  of 
themselves  :  To  him  that  ordei-eth  his  conversation  right  shall  be  shown  the 
salvation  of  Ood, 

Now  manifestly  this  sense  of  theirs  has  a  double  force  for  the  rest  of 
mankind, — an  evidential  force  and  a  practical  force.      Its  evidential  force 
is  in  keeping  in  men*s  view,  by  the  example  of  the  signal  apparition  in 
one  branch  of  our  race  of  the  sense  for  conduct  and  righteousness,  the 
reality  and  naturalness  of  that  sense.      Clearly,  unless  a  sense  or  endow- 
ment of  human  nature,  however  in  itself  real  and  beneficent,  has  some 
signal  representative  among  mankind,  it  tends  to  be  pressed  upon  by  other 
senses  and  endowments,  to  suffer  firom  its  own  want  of  energy,  and  to  be 
more  and  more  pushed  out  of  sight.     Any  one,  for  instance,  who  will 
go  to  the  Potteries  and  will  look  at  the  tawdry,  glaring,  ill-proportioned 
ware  which  is  being  made  there  for  certain  American  and  colonial 
markets,  will   easily  convince  himself  how  in  our  people  and  kindred 
the  sense  for  the  arts  of  design,  though  it  is  certainly  planted  in  human 
nature,  might  dwindle  and  sink  to  almost  nothing,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
witness  borne  to  this  sense  and  the  protest  offered  against  its  extinction 
by  the  brilliant  Aesthetic  endowment  and  artistic  work  of  ancient  Greece. 
One  cannot  look  out  over  the  world  without  seeing  that  the  same  sort  of 
thing  might  very  well  befall  conduct,  too,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  witness 
borne  by  Israel.     Then  there  is  the  practical  force  of  their  example ;  and 
that  is  even  more  important.     Every  one  knows  how  those  who  want  to 
cultivate  any  sense  or  endowment  in  themselves  must  be  habitually  conver- 
sant with  the  works  of  people  who  have  been  eminent  for  that  sense,  must 
study  them,  catch  inspiration  from  them ;  only  in  this  way,  indeed,  can 
progress  be  made.     And  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  all  who  want  to  make 
progress  in  righteousness  will  come  to  Israel  for  inspiration,  as  to  the  people 
who  have  had  the  sense  for  righteousness  most  glowing  and  strongest ;  and 
in  hearing  and  reading  the  words  they  have  left,  carers  for  conduct  will 
find  a  glow  and  a  force  they  could  find  nowhere  else.    As  well  imagine 
a  man  with  a  sense  for  sculpture  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  the 
remains  of  Greek  art,  or  a  man  with  a  sense  for  poetry  not  cultivating 
it  by  the  help  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  as  a  man  with  a  sense  for 
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conduct  not  ctLltivaiing  it  by  the  help  of  the  Bible.    And  this  sense,  in 
the  satisfying  of  which  we  come  naturally  to  the  Bible,  is  a  sense  which 
the  generality  of  men  have  far  more  decidedly  than  they  have  the  sense 
for  art  or  for  science ;  at  any  rate,  whether  we  have  it  decidedly  or  no, 
it  is  the  sense  which  has  to  do  with  three-fourths  of  human  life.     This 
does  truly  constitute  for  Israel  a  most  extraordinary  distinction.     In 
spite  of  all  which  in  them   and  their  character  is  unattractive,  nay, 
repellent,  in  spite  of  their  shortcomings  even  in  righteousness  itself  and 
their  insignificance  in  everything  else,  this  petty,  unsuccessful,  nn amiable 
people,  without  politics,  without  science,  without  art,  without   charm, 
deserve  their  great  place  in  the  world's  regard,  and  are  likely  to  have 
it  greater,  as  the  world  goes  on,  rather  than  less.      It  is  secured  to 
them  by  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  un£ilterable  constitution 
of  things.     **  God  has  given  commandment  to  bless,  and  he  hath  blessed, 
and  we  cannot  reverse  it;  he  hath  not  seen  iniquity  in  Jacob,  and  he 
hath  not  seen  perversencss  in  Israel ;  the  Eternal,  his  God,  is  with  him." 
Any  one  does  a  good  deed  who  removes  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the 
way  of  feeling  and  profiting  by  the  witness  left  by  this  people ;    and 
BO,    instead  of  making  them  mean,   in  their  use   of  the  word   God, 
a    scientific    animation  which  never    entered    into    their    heads,    and 
about  which  many  will  dispute,   let  us   content   ourselves  with  making 
them  mean,  as  matter  of  Bciontific  fact  and  experience,  what  they  really 
did  mean  as  such,  and  what  is  unchallengeable.     Let  us  put  into  their 
**  Eternal "  and  **  God  "  no  more  science  than  they  did : — the  enduring potver, 
not  ourselves^  which  makes  for  righteousness.     They  meant  more  by  these 
names,  but  they  meant  this  ;  and  what  they  meant  more  they  could  not 
grasp  fully,  but  this  they  grasped  fully.     The  sense  which  this  will  give  us 
for  their  words  is  at  least  solid,  so  that  we  may  find  it  of  use  as  a  guide 
to  steady  us  and  to  give  us  a  constant  clue  in  following  what  they  say ; — 
and  is  it  so  unworthy  ?     It  is  true,  unless  we  can  fill  it  with  as  much 
feeling  as  they  did,  the  mere  possessing  it  will  not  carry  us  far.     But 
matters  are  not  much  mended  by  taking  their  language  of  approximative 
figure  and  using  it  for  the  language  of  scientific  definition ;  or  by  crediting 
them  with  our  own  dubious  science,  deduced  from  metaphysical  ideas 
which  they  never  had.  A  better  way  than  this,  surely,  is  to  take  their  feet 
of  experience,  to  keep  it  steadily  for  our  basis  in  using  their  language,  and 
to  see  whether  from  using  their  language  with  the  ground  of  this  real  and 
firm  sense  to  it,  as  they  themselves  did,  somewhat  of  their  feeling,  too,  may 
not  grow  upon  us.     At  least  we  shall  know  what  we  are  saying,  and  that 
what  wo  are  saying  is  true,  however  inadequate.     But  is  this  confessed 
inadequateness  of  our  speech  concerning  that  which  we  will  not  call  by  the 
negative  name  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  but  rather  by  the  name  of 
the  unexplored  and  the  inexpressible,  and  of  which  the  Hebrews  themselves 
said :  It  is  more  high  than  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell^ 
what  canst  thou  know  ? — is  this  reservedness  of  affirmation  about  God  less 
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Worthy  of  him  than  the  astounding  particnlarity  and  licence  of  affirmation 
of  our  dogmatists,  as  if  he  were  a  man  in  the  next  street  ?  Nay,  and 
nearly  all  the  difficulties  which  torment  theology, — as  the  reconciling 
God's  justice  with  his  mercy,  and  so  on, — come  from  this  particularity ; 
theologians  having  precisely,  as  it  would  often  seem,  huilt  up  a  wall,  to 
run  their  own  heads  against  it. 

This  is  what  comes  of  too  much  talent  for  abstract  reasoning :  one 
cannot  help  seeing  the  theory  of  causation  and  such  things,  where  one 
should  only  see  a  far  simpler  matter, — the  power,  the  grandeur,  the 
necessity  of  righteousness.  To  be  sure,  a  perception  of  these  is  at 
the  bottom  of  popular  religion,  underneath  all  the  extravagances  theo- 
logians have  taught  people  to  utter,  and  makes  the  whole  value  of  it.  For 
the  sake  of  this  true  practical  perception  one  might  be  quite  content  to 
leave  at  rest  a  matter  where  practice,  after  all,  is  everything,  and  theory 
nothing ;  only,  when  religion  is  called  in  question  because  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  theologians  being  passed  off  as  religion,  one  disengages  and 
helps  religion  by  showing  their  utter  delusiveness.  They  arose  out  of  the 
talents  of  able  men  for  reasoning,  and  their  want  (not  through  lack  of  talent, 
for  the  thing  needs  none ;  it  needs  only  time,  trouble,  and  a  flair  mind ; 
but  through  their  being  taken  up  with  their  reasoning  power)  of  literary 
experience.  Unluckily,  the  sphere  where  they  show  their  talents  is  one 
for  literary  experience  rather  than  for  reasoning ;  and  this  at  the  veiy 
outset,  in  the  deahngs  of  theologians  with  the  starting-point  of  our 
religion,  the  experience  of  Israel  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  has 
produced,  we  have  seen,  great  confusion.  Naturally,  as  we  shall  next  see, 
the  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded  as  they  proceed. 
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The  astronomer  whose  loss  science  is  lamenting  as  we  write,  brought  to 
a  close,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  most  wonderful  series  of  researches  yet 
recorded  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
those  researches  had  heen  in  progress,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
astronomer  engaged  upon  the  work  had  been  recognized  as  the  first 
astronomer  of  his  time.  Fsom  1780  to  1822  Sir.  W.  Herschel  was 
engaged  in  surveying  the  star-depths;  after  1822  the  researches  were 
carried  on  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  second  to  no  astronomer  of  our  day,  nor 
to  any  observational  astronomer  the  world  has  yet  produced  save  his 
father  alone. 

It  is  well  that  the  real  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Herschels  should  be  recognized,  for  otherwise  just  honour  will  not  be  done 
to  their  memory.  It  is  amazing,  indeed,  that  it  should  now  be  necessaiy 
to  correct  mistaken  impressions  on  the  subject:  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  that  few  know  rightly  what  are  the  real  claims  of  the  Herschels 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  to  the  gratitude  of  astronomers.  It  was 
but  necessary  to  peruse  the  obituary  notices  which  appeared  during  the 
week  following  May  11th  last,  to  find  how  little  the  work  of  the  Herschels 
has  been  appreciated.  In  those  notices  we  commonly  saw  the  labours 
of  the  elder  Herschel  associated — as  was  fit — with  the  work  of  the  son, 
and  yet  the  real  end  and  aim  of  those  labours  and  of  Sir  John  HerscheFs, 
altogether  missed  by  the  biographer. 

The  real  work  of  the  Herschels — that  end  to  which  all  their  labours 
were  directed — was  the  survey  of  those  regions  of  space  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  the  unaided  vision.  Other  work  they  did  which  weU 
deserves  attention.  The  elder  Herschel,  in  particular,  has  left  papers 
describing  observations  of  the  planets,  careful  studies  of  the  sun's  surface, 
and  researches  into  a  variety  of  other  subjects  of  interest.  But  all  the 
work  thus  recorded,  was  regarded  by  him  rather  as  afibrding  practice 
whereby  he  might  acquire  a  mastery  over  his  instruments,  than  as  work 
to  which  he  cared  to  devote  his  whole  powers.  Even  the  discovery  of 
a  planet  travelling  outside  the  path  of  Saturn,  although  this  discovery 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  Herschel's 
life,  was  in  reality  but  an  almost  accidental  result  of  his  real  work  among 
the  star-depths.  It  was,  in  truth,  such  an  adcident  as  he  may  be  said 
to  have  rendered  a  certainty.  No  man  can  apply  the  powers  of  telescopes 
larger  than  any  before  constructed,  to  scrutinize,  as  he  did,  every  portion 
of  the  celestial  depths,  without  being  rewarded  before  long  by  some  such 
discovery:   and  it  was  well,  in  many  respects,  that  Sir  W.  Herschel 
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was  thus  rewarded,  becanee  the  recognition  which  his  labours  thenceforth 
received,  nndoubtedly  facilitated  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.  But 
those  labours  had  another  and  a  nobler  end  than  the  mere  discovery  of 
unknown  planets.  He  never  prosecuted  them  for  a  single  hour  without 
discovering  multitudes  of  unknown  orbs  far  mightier  than  the  massive 
bulk  of  Uranus.  These  discoveries  passed  unrecorded,  save  numerically, 
so  many  were  they ;  but  they  tended  to  the  solution  of  the  noblest  problem 
which  mdh  have  yet  attempted  to  master.  That  the  true  end  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel's  labours  was  the  mastery  of  this  problem,  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains-  to  examine  ^those  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  in  which  his  researches  are  recorded ;  but 
he  has  also  plainly  told  us  his  purpose  in  continually  applying  more  and 
more  powerful  telescopes  to  the  survey  of  the  celestial  depths.  "A 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,"  he  wrote  in  1811,  '^has 
always  been  the  ultimate  object  of  my  observations." 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  various 
processes  of  inquiry  in  which  the  active  mind  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  led 
him  to  engage  while  he  was  attempting  to  solve  the  secret  of  the  star- 
depths.     We  wish  rather  to  present  results  than  to  consider  methods. 

Yet  the  first  of  Herschel's  researches  was  so  full  of  interest,  and  led 
to  a  result  so  strange,  that  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  consider  its  purport. 

When  Herschel  began  his  labours  he  hoped  not  merely  to  deter- 
mine the  general  arrangement  of  the  stars  throughout  the  spaces 
around  us,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  real  architecture  (if  one  may  so 
speak)  of  the  stellar  system.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  that 
the  distances  of  the  stars  should  be  ascertained ;  and,  accordingly,  one 
of  the  first  subjects  to  which  ^erschel  applied  his  powers  was  the 
amazingly  difficult  one  of  measuring  the  stars'  distances.  A  method  of 
extreme  ingenuity,  but  also  (as  was  commonly  the  case  with  Herschel's 
devices)  of  extreme  simplicity,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  Of  course 
the  only  real  means  of  determining  any  star's  distance  must  depend  upon 
the  effects  of  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun.  If  the  earth  were  at 
rest  we  should  see  the  star  always  in  a  certain  direction,  but  how  far  off 
it  lay  in  that  direction  we  could  never  know.  It  is  because  the  earth 
takes  up  different  positions,  so  that  we  see  a  star  at  different  times  in 
different  directions,  that  we- have  a  means  of  estimating  the  star's  distance. 
But  the  earth's  path,  despite  the  180,000,000  of  miles  of  its  diameter, 
is  so  minute  compared  with  the  spaces  which  separate  our  sun  from  the 
nearest  stars,  that  astronomers  had  despaired  in  Herschel's  time  of 
measuring  the  change  of  seeming  direction  due  to  the  earth's  motion. 
An  observer  might  at  one  time  notice  that  his  telescope  had  to  be  pointed 
in  a  certain  direction  to  bear  on  a  particular  star,  while  six  months  later 
(when  the  earth  would  be  180,000,000  of  miles  from  the  spot  she  had 
occupied  before)  the  observer  might  try  to  note  whether  his  telescope 
required  to  be  pointed  in  some  slightly  different  direction  to  bear  on  the 
stur.    But  in  the  meantime  the  stand  of  the  telescope  might  have  been 
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Blightlj  moved,  as  by  the  sinking  of  a  pier,  or  eyen  by  ohanges  dnfl  to 
greater  warmth  or  cold.  The  air  might  not  act  precisely  in  the  same  w$j 
on  the  rays  from  the  star.  The  observer's  own  powers  might  haTe  yaiied, 
or  rather,  these  and  other  like  changes  must  inevitably  take  place  to  soom 
extent,  however  slight ;  and  it  had  began  to  be  known  in  Sir  W.  Hersehd*! 
time  that  the  slightest  possible  error  of  the  kind  would  suffice  to  render 
any  attempts  at  measurement  ineffective. 

Herschel  at  once  suggested  a  means  of  overcoming  all  these  flifficnliiei. 
What  wo  want,  he  reasoned,  is  to  tell  towards  what  point  of  the  heaveni 
a  star  seems  to  lie,  at  different  seasons,  and  the  nearer  the  star  the  men 
it  will  seem  to  shift.  A  star  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  visible  withoot 
a  powerful  telescope  will  not  seem  to  shift  at  all ;  for  it  mnst  probably 
be  twenty  or  thirty  times  farther  away  than  the  bright  starSy  and  vb 
know  that  even  those  shift  so  slightly  that  we  cannot  be  sure  they  ahifl 
at  all.  What  is  to  prevent  us,  then,  from  regarding  one  of  these  £ami  and 
therefore  very  distant  stars  as  a  sort  of  index  point  from  which  to  measnn 
the  minute  excursions  of  some  bright  star  close  by  it  on  the  heavens  ? 
If  we  do  this,  it  will  not  matter  whether  our  observatory  or  our  telescope 
have  slightly  shifted,  whether  the  air  acts  more  or  less  strongly  in  bendiog 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  star,  and  so  on.  For  now,  we  are  no  longer 
concerned  in  trying  to  find  the  absolute  place  of  the  star  upon  the  heaveu, 
but  in  noting  how  it  seems  to  bo  placed  with  regard  to  a  neighbonriDg 
star,  an  inquiry  which  can  be  in  no  way  affected  by  these  difficulties. 

Now  Herschel  had  repeatedly  noticed  faint  stars  very  close  by  brig|it 
ones.  There  were  some  iastances  in  which  the  faint  star  was  so  minnie 
and  so  close  by  the  larger  one,  that  it  required  one  of  his  most  powerful 
telescopes  to  see  the  small  star  at  all  as  an  object  distinct  from  the  larger  one. 
Gases  such  as  this  obviously  promised  to  afford  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion about  star  distances.  The  very  faint  orb  must  lie  at  an  enormons 
distance  beyond  the  bright  one — so,  at  least,  Herschel  believed^ — ^while 
a  fortunate  chance  seemed  to  have  placed  the  two  orbs  so  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  least  displacement  of  the  brighter  orb,  on  aooooni 
of  the  earth's  motion,  must  necessarily  be  made  apparent. 

But  the  careful  study  of  many  such  cases  brought  only  disappoint* 
ment,  so  far  as  Herschel's  main  object  was  concerned.  There  was 
absolutely  no  trace,  in  any  instance  examined  by  him,  of  that  seeming 
vibratory  motion  of  the  brighter  orb,  year  after  year,  which  Herschel  had 
hoped  to  recognize.  The  conviction  grew  gradually  upon  him  that  thers 
had  been  a  flaw  in  his  reasoning.  And  inquiring  where  that  flaw  eonld 
be,  he  presently  saw  that  his  assumption  of  the  relatively  enormoni 
distance  of  the  faint  star  must  be  ill-founded.  Then  he  went  &rther, 
begmning  to  believe  that  the  fainter  and  the  brighter  star  lay  at  the 
same  distance,  —  in  other  words,  that  they  formed  a  physically 
associated  pair.  This  view — since  firmly  established  by  his  own  laboors 
and  his  son*s — changed  altogether  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  stars.    For  hitherto  men  had  believed  that  the  stars  are  distributed 
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throagh  space  in  sucli  sort  as  to  be.  independent  of  each  other.  A  few 
thooghtful  men — as  Wright,  Eant,  Lambert,  and  Mitchell, — ^had  ventured 
to  express  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  this  view ;  and  Mitchell,  indeed, 
had  by  the  mere  force  of  abstract  reasoning,  anticipated  the  very  con- 
clusion to  which  observation  had  now  led  Sir  W.  Herschel.  But  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  men,  of  scientific  men  as  well  as  others,  to  turn  an  almost 
deaf  ear  to  abstract  reasoning,  however  sound,  and  to  note  only  what 
is  established  by  observation  ;  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  general  behef 
among  astronomers  had  been  that  the  stars  are  distributed  throughout 
space,  not  in  systems,  but  singly. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
general  architecture  of  the  heavens.  He  had  sought  in  particular  to 
determine  the  figure  of  that  vast  scheme  of  orbs  of  which  our  sun  is  a 
member.  The  method  he  employed  for  this  purpose  was  simple  in  the 
extreme. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  system  of  stars  has  definite  limits,  and 
that  within  those  limits  stars,  resembling  our  sun,  are  distributed  with  a 
certain  general  uniformity.  Then  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  we  look 
towards  those  parts  of  the  star-system  where  the  limits  are  farthest  away, 
we  shall  see  the  greatest  number  of  stars,  supposing  always  that  our  vision 
reaches  to  the  limits  of  the  system  in  such  directions.  So  that  if  we  have 
but  a  sufficiently  powerful  telescope  to  pierce  to  the  very  boundary  of  the 
star-system,  and  if  we  always  use  the  same  telescope  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  always  dealing  with  the  same  range  of  the  heavens,  all  we 
need  do  in  order  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  star-system  is  to  count 
the  number  of  stars  seen  in  different  directions.  Where  there  are  few 
stars  the  boundary  of  the  star-system  must  be  relatively  near ;  where  many 
stars  are  seen  the  boundary  must  be  far  away. 

Perhaps  not  a  single  reader  of  these  pages  needs  to  be  told  that  it  was 
by  applying  this  method — ^which  he  called  star-gauging — that  Sir  W. 
Herschel  was  led  to  the  belief  that  the  system  of  stars  is  shaped  like  a 
cloven  flat  disc.  And  we  suppose  every  reader  is  familiar  also  with  the 
picture  which  is  introduced  into  all  our  books  of  astronomy  to  illustrate 
this  theory  of  the  star-system.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write.  Sir  W. 
HerscheFs  own  drawing,  in  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  the  Year  1785,  and,  after  a  careful  reperusal  of  the  accompanying 
paper,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  theory  so  noble  in  itself,  and  presented 
with  the  simple  grandeur  of  diction  which  distinguishes  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
astronomical  speculations,  should  have  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of 
astronomers,  and  should  again  and  again  have  been  referred  to  or  quoted 
in  astronomical  treatises.  Nor  can  we  greatly  wonder  that  Sir  W. 
HerscheFs  own  confidence  should  have  been  shared  by  those  who  have 
presented  his  theory.  <'  I  have  now  viewed  and  gauged  the  Milky  Way," 
he  says,  '*  in  almost  every  direction,  and  find  it  composed  of  stars  whose 
number,  by  the  account  of  these  gauges,  constantly  increases  and  decreases 
in  proportion  to  its  apparent  brightness  to  the  nslL<^  c;^^«    ^^\^sb^  ^Osi:^ 
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Bbiiiiog  zone  is  a  most  eztensive  stratum  of  stars  of  Tarious  sizes  adiniii 
DO  longer  of  the  least  doubt,  and  that  onr  son  is  actnallj  one  of  tk 
heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  it  is  as  evident." 

When  to  this  we  add  that  Sir  John  Herschel,  ganging  the  depths  of 
the  southern  heavens,  was  led  to  precisely  the  same  conclasions  as  to  the 
general  structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  regard  the 
theory  so  often  presented  in  our  books  as  involving  the  definite  condosiooB 
of  the  Herschels  respecting  the  scheme  of  the  fixed  stars.  Nor  is  B 
necessary  to  add  that  conclusions  thus  accepted  by  the  greatest  anthoritki 
in  stellar  astronomy  that  have  ever  lived,  must  be  such  as  few  students  of 
astronomy  would  care  to  call  in  question. 

It  will  therefore  surprise  many  to  be  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
seven  years  had  not  passed  after  the  elder  Herschel  had  enunciated  that 
theory  which  has  been  so  often  presented  in  astronomical  treatises,  vA 
which  his  own  son  seems  always  to  have  regarded  as  established,  befon 
Sir  W.  Herschel  abandoned  the  theory  as  untenable.  In  the  pictnre  aod 
paper  of  1785  we  find  our  sun  one  of  innumerable  stars,  not  all  equal 
indeed,  nor  spread  with  mathematical  uniformity,  but  still  all  companUa 
with  each  other  in  magnitude  and  distributed  with  a  general  apprcMch  to 
uniformity.  In  1802  we  find  Sir  W.  Herschel  regarding  our  snn  as  one 
of  a  set  of  stars  which  he  called  insulated  stars,  and  the  Milky  Way  as 
composed  of  stars  wholly  different  in  their  nature  and  arrangement.  We 
quote  his  own  words  lest  the  reader  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  toj 
possibility  that  in  so  many  treatises  a  theory  should  have  been  assigned 
to  Sir  W.  Herschel  which  he  had  himself  rejected.  After  saying  that  oor 
sun,  magnificent  as  its  system  is,  must  yet  be  regarded  as  only  a  sin^ 
individual  of  the  species  he  denotes  by  the  term  insulated  star,  he  presently 
proceeds  : — **  To  this  maybe  added  that  the  stars  wo  consider  as  insnlatad 
are  also  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  collection  of  innumerable  stars  called 
the  Milky  Way.  For  though  our  sun,  and  all  the  stars  we  see,  may  trnly 
be  said  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way,  yet  I  am  now  convinced  hy 
a  long  inspection  and  continued  examination  of  it,  that  the  Mjlky  Way 
itself  consists  of  stars  very  difierently  scattered  from  those  Trhich  an 
immediately  about  us.*'  And  a  few  pages  further  on  the  very  prineipii 
of  the  method  of  star-gauging,  and  the  conclusions  as  to  the  shape  of  tbi 
Milky  Way,  are  thus  unmistakeably  called  in  question.  **  In  my  sweep 
of  the  heavens,"  says  Herschel,  **  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the 
brightness  of  the  Milky  Way  arises  only  from  stars ;  and  that  their  com- 
pression increases  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  Milky  Way.  .  "We 
may,  indeed,  partly  ascribe  the  increase  both  of  brightness  and  of  appaieiA 
compression,  to  a  greater  depth  of  the  space  which  contains  these  stan ; 
but  this  will  equally  tend  to  show  their  clustering  condition ;  for,  since  ifaa 
increase  of  brightness  is  gradual,  the  space  containing  the  clustering  sUil 
must  tend  to  a  spherical  form,  if  the  gradual  increase  of  brightness  is  ti 
be  explained  by  the  situation  of  the  stars." 

But  we  pannot  rightly  understand  either  the  theoiy  which  Qir  W< 
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Herschel  thus  abandoned,*  or  that  by  which  it  was  replace  1,  without 
considering  his  researches  into  objects  qoite  different  from  the  fixed 
stars. 

In  ancient  times  astronomers  had  noticed  five  spots  on  the  heavens 
where  a  cloudy  sort  of  light  could  be  recognized.  These  spots  they  had 
called  <'  cloudy  stars."  But  not  very  long  after  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  several  more  of  these  star-cloudlets  began  to  be  recognized. 
Lacaille  discovered  forty-five  in  the  southern  heavens,  and  Messier,  the 
comet-seeker,  made  a  list  of  no  less  than  108.  The  star-cloudlets  or  nebulaB, 
known  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  began  his  researches,  amounted  to  less  than 
150.  In  the  year  1786  that  astronomer  began  his  contributions  to  the 
list  of  known  nebulae  by  sending  a  catalogue  of  no  less  than  1,000  of 
these  objects  to  the  Royal  Society.  Three  years  later  he  sent  in  a  list  of 
yet  another  thousand  nebulsB ;  and  in  1802  (when  he  was  sixty-four  years 
old)  another  list  containing  500  of  these  objects.  In  other  words,  during 
sixteen  years  this  indefatigable  observer  noted  the  places  of  more  than 
sixteen  times  as  many  of  these  celestial  cloudlets  as  all  preceding  observers 
had  been  able  to  record.  Sir  John  Herschel,  having  proposed  to  himself 
the  task  of  completing  at  a  southern  station  the  survey  of  the  heavens 
which  his  father  had  commenced,  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  work  by  re-surveying  the  northern  heavens.  While  thus  engaged 
he  discovered  500  nebulsB  which  had  escaped  his  father's  notice.  Then 
proceeding  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  examined  those  parts  of  the 
heavens  which  had  been  invisible  from  his  father's  northerly  observatory, 
and  in  1847  communicated  a  list  of  1708  star-clouds  discovered  during  the 
progress  of  this  survey.  In  all,  Sir  John  Herschel  discovered  no  less  than 
2,208  nebula),  his  father  having  discovered  2,500.  As  the  whole  number 
of  known  nebulae  in  our  day  amounts  to  but  5,200,  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  known  nebulaB  were  discovered  by  the 
Herschels. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  fact 
that  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  clouds  exist  within  the  range  of 
telescopic  vision.  The  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  the 
whole  heavens  is  about  five  thousand — that  is,  on  a  dark  and  clear  night 
average  eyesight  can  recognize  about  2,500  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness.  Now  suppose  that  all  the  stars  were  suddenly  destroyed,  the 
nebulae  alone  being  left,  and  that  at  the  same  time  our  powers  of  vision 

*  The  eminent  German  astronomer,  Strove,  thus 'writes  respecting  Herschel's  change 
of  view  : — **  Rcmarquons  d'abord  qnc,  d^s  1802, 11  n*ost  plus  question  de  la  figure  de  la 
Yoie  Lactec  dans  les  recherches  de  Herschel.  £lle  n'est  plus  une  strate  limitce,  car 
elle  est  insondablc,  et  11  devicnt  impossible  d*en  embrasser  la  totalite."  And  again, 
^*  Nous  parvenons  done  au  resultat,  peut-etre  inattenda,  mais  Incontestable,  que  le 
systdme  de  Herschel,  enonce  en  1786,  sur  Varrangement  de  la  Yoie  Lact^,  s'ecroule 
de  toutes  parts,  d'aprds  les  recherches  ulterieures  de  Tauteur ;  et  que  Herschel  lui- 
mime  Va  entitrement  abandonn^y  Yet  an  assertion  to  this  effect,  made  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  presence  of  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Society,  two  years  since, 
was  received  with  obvious  signs  of  incredulity. 
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were  suddenly  increased  to  snch  an  extent  that  we  conld  see  all  dbjaeta 
visible  in  the  telescopes  with  which  the  Herschels  surveyed  the  haaTcoi. 
Then  we  should  see  about  as  many  faint  cloud-like  specks  of  light  u 
would  correspond  to  the  number  of  stars  we  now  see.    And  if,  fariher,  Uie 
defining  powers  of  the  Herschelian  telescopes  could  be  given  to  us,  ve 
should  recognize  in  these  cloud-like  specks  all  the  various  orders  into 
which  the  Herschels  divided  the  nebulae.     Here  we  should  see  straggHag 
clusters  very  little  condensed  in  their  central  portions,   there  globnlir 
clusters  so  rich  in  stars  as  to  shine  with  unspeakable  glory — ^insomtush  thai 
it  has  been  well  remarked  of  some  of  them  that  no  one  who  beholds  them 
for  the  first  time  in  a  telescope  of  adequate  power  can  refrain  from  a  shoot 
of  rapture.   In  some  regions  the  oval  nebulae,  close  set  with  stars  or  whdlj 
irresolvable,  would  be  seen,  in  others  spiral  and  ring  nebulsB,  the  strange 
forms  of  the  **  dumb  bell  nebula,'*  the  **  crab  nebula,'*  the  **  key,"  the 
<*  flight  of  wild  ducks,"  nebulous  stars,  and  the  planetary  neboksy  shown 
under  the  power  of  the  great  Ilosse  telescope  as  among  the  most  fantastic 
of  the  celestial  cloudlets.     While  lastly,  long  irregular  streamers  and  wispi 
of  cloudy  light,  seemingly  shapeless  and  unintelligible,  would  be  seen  in 
those  regions  of  the  heavens  where  now  are  seen  the  constellations  Oiion 
and  Argo,  the  Swan  and  the  Archer. 

It  was  these  wonderfal  objects  which  led  Sir  W.  Herschel  to  propound 
the  noblest  theory  of  the  universe  which  the  world  had  yet  known,  or 
rather  (for  Lambert  and  Kant  had,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  Hersehers 
theoretical  considerations),  the  noblest  theory  which  men  had  yet  attempted 
to  place  on  an  observational  basis.  He  recognized  in  many  of  theM 
seeming  cloudlets  galaxies  like  our  own,  like  that  wonderfal  scheme  of 
stars,  the  glories  of  which  he  had  himself  laboured  to  make  known  to  us. 
In  fact,  ho  called  certain  of  these  objects  Milky  Ways,  remarking  that 
many  of  them  **  cannot  well  be  less,  and  are  probably  much  larger,  than 
our  own  star- system ;  and  being  also  extended,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planets  which  attend  the  stars  which  compose  them  must  likewise  perceive 
the  same  phenomena  [that  we  do].  For  which  reason  these  nebole  may 
be  called  Milky  Ways  by  way  of  distinction." 

This  conception  of  more  star-systems  than  the  one  of  which  our  sun 
is  a  member  is  unspeakingly  impressive.  We  are  altogether  unable, 
indeed,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  relations  which  wo  express  easily 
enough  in  words.  There  are  many  ways  of  presenting  the  considerations 
dealt  with  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  yet  every  one  of  these  methods  must 
be  regarded  as  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory.  We  may  consider,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  seeming  minuteness  of  the  distance  separating  the  stars  of 
a  nebula  from  each  other,  and  then  endeavour  to  realize  the  fact  that  that 
distance,  only  just  rendered  appreciable  by  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
largest  telescopes  man  can  construct,  is  assuredly  not  less  but  probably 
exceeds  many  hundredfold  the  distance  separating  our  sun  from  the 
neighbouring  suns — this  last  distance  being  so  enormous  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  swiftly-travelling  comets  which  visit  us  from  the  inter- 
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stellar  spaces  cannot  have  occupied  less  than  ten  millions  of  years  in 
traversing  it.  Or  again,  we  may  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
vastness  of  the  distances  which  must  separate  us  from  these  out-lying 
Milky  Ways,  when  millions  of  such  orhs  as  our  own  sun,  though  all  shining 
at  the  same  time  within  the  field  of  view  of  a  powerful  telescope,  yet 
present  only  the  appearance  of  a  faint  milky  light  which  the  thinnest  haze 
can  hlot  from  our  view.  Or,  lastly — and  this,  perhaps,  affords  the  most 
striking  means  of  indicating  the  grandeur  of  Herschel's  conceptions — ^we 
may  endeavour  to  picture  the  fact  that  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  and 
those  companion  orhs  whereof  many  so  largely  exceed  our  earth  in  mass 
and  volume — ^the  solar  system,  in  fine,  which  has  so  often  heen  presented 
to  our  contemplation  as  in  itself  a  sort  of  universe — would  seem  a  mere 
point  if  viewed  from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  yet  that  each  point  of  the 
millions  which  make  up  the  milky  light  of  a  nehula  must  he  regarded' (if 
these  conceptions  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  be  just)  as  the  centre  of  a  scheme  as 
vast  as  the  solar  system,  and  possibly  far  vaster. 

Another  conception,  even  more  overwhelming,  is  that  of  the  distances 
separating  these  Milky  Ways  from  each  other.  For  vast  as  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  Milky  Ways,  including  our  own,  the  distances  separating 
one  from  another  are  far  vaster — belong,  indeed,  to  a  higher  order  of 
vastness  altogether. 

And  here  the  question  will  suggest  itself,  What  position  (according  to 
these  views)  does  our  own  Milky  Way  bear  among  the  others  ?  We  have 
already  quoted  Herschel's  opinion  as  to  the  dimensions  of  our  galaxy, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  £Eir  surpassed  by  those  of  many  other  galaxies. 
But  he  also  came  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  age  of  our  Milky  Way, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  singularly  indicative  of  the  daring 
originality  of  his  mind.  <<If  it  were  possible,**  he  says,  <<  to  distinguish 
between  the  parts  of  an  indefinitely  extended  whole,  the  nebula  we  inhabit 
might  be  said  to  be  one  which  has  fewer  marks  of  profound  antiquity  than 
the  rest.  To  explain  this  idea  perhaps  more  clearly,  we  should  recollect 
that  the  condensation  of  clusters  of  stars  has  been  ascribed  to  a  gradual 
approach ;  and  whoever  reflects  on  the  numbers  of  ages  that  must  have 
passed  before  some  of  the  clusters  could  be  so  far  condensed  as  we  find 
them  at  present,  will  not  wonder  if  I  ascribe  a  certain  air  of  youth  and 
vigour  to  many  regions  of  our  sidereal  stratum.*' 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  also  exhibited  the  relations  of  tbis  theory  of 
external  Milky  Ways,  in  passages  of  a  striking  nature.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  he  has  passed  even  beyond  the  limits  ranged  over  by  his  father's 
daring  ideas,  insomuch  that  while  Sir  W.  Herschel  spoke  only  of  systems 
of  Milky  Ways,  his  son  has  urged  the  idea  of  systems  of  such  systems,  and 
has  even  suggested  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  celestial  cloudlets  may 
belong  to  this  higher  order.  **  To  us,"  he  says,  **the  material  universe 
must  be  regarded  as  practically  infinite,  seeing  that  we  can  perceive  no 
reason  which  can  place  any  bounds  to  the  further  extension  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  subordination  which  has  already  been  traced  to  a  <sA>t^>s^ 
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extent It  by  no  moans  follows  that  all  those  objects  wliieh  stind 

classed  under  the  general  designation  of  '  nebulsB '  or  *  clusters  of  stars,' 
and  of  which  the  number  already  known  amounts  to  npwards  of  fire 
thousand,  are  objects  of  the  same  order.  Among  those  dim  and  mysterioiu 
existences,  which  only  a  practised  eye,  aided  by  a  powerful  telescope,  can 
pronounce  to  be  something  different  from  minute  stars,  xnay,  for  anything 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  be  included  systems  of  a  higher  order  thin 
that  which  comprehends  all  our  nobulaB  (properly  such),  reduced  by  im- 
mensity of  distance  to  the  very  last  limit  of  visibility." 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  that  which  is  possible  or  even  pro- 
bable, and  that  which  the  astronomer  has  been  able  to  demonstrate.  If 
we  examine  the  progress  of  Sir  W.  Hcrschers  researches  into  the  nebulc, 
we  find  that  side  by  side  with  that  gradual  but,  in  the  end,  complete 
change  which  wo  have  already  noted  in  his  views  respecting  our  own  WXkj 
Way,  there  was  an  equally  gradual,  and,  in  the  end,  an  equally  complete 
change  in  his  ideas  respecting  the  greater  number  of  the  celestial  cloudlets. 
Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  way  in  which  each  change  bore 
upon  the  other.  Nay,  it  could  readily  be  shown,  if  this  were  the  place  far 
a  close  analysis  of  Herschcrs  ideas,  that  the  changes  in  his  Tiews  (1)  as  to 
the  nature  of  double  stars ;  (2)  as  to  the  constitution  of  our  star-system ; 
and  (3)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nebula;, — were  all  part  and  parcel  (perhaps 
unconsciously  to  himself)  of  a  modification  of  the  principle  itself  according 
to  which  ho  interpreted  his  observations. 

It  may  be  well,  as  we  have  already  quoted  what  he  wrote  in  1802, 
when  his  ideas  respecting  the  Milky  Way  underwent  their  most  marked 
modification,  to  quote  the  remarks  with  which,  in  1811,  he  introduced  his 
modified  views  respecting  the  general  constitution  of  the  heavens.  **I 
find,"  he  says,  **that  by  arranging  the  nebulae  in  a  certain  successive 
regular  order,  they  may  be  viewed  in  a  new  light,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, an  examination  of  them  will  lead  to  consequences  which  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  an  inquiring  mind.  If  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  this  new 
arrangement  I  am  not  entirely  consistent  with  what  I  have  already  in 
former  papers  said  ou  the  nature  of  some  objects  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  I  must  freely  confess  that  by  continuing  my  sweeps  of  the 
heavens,  my  opinion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magnitudes, 
and  of  some  other  particulars,  has  undergone  a  gradual  change;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  novelty  of  the  subject  is  considered,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  many  things,  formerly  taken  for  granted,  should  on  exami- 
nation prove  to  be  different  from  what  they  were  generally  but  incautiously 
supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  an  equal  scattering  of  the  stars  may  be 
admitted  in  certain  calculations  ;  but  when  we  examine  the  Milky  Way,  or 
the  closely-compressed  clusters  of  stars,  this  supposed  equality  of  scattering 
must  be  given  up.  We  may  also  have  surmised  nebula)  to  be  no  other 
than  clusters  of  stars  disguised  by  their  very  great  distance,  but  a  longer 
experience  and  better  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  nebuloB  will  not  allow 
a  general  admission  of  such  a  principle,  although  undoubtedly  a  cluster  of 
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fitars  may  assume  a  nebulous  appearance  when  it  is  too  remote  for  us  to 
discern  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed." 

The  new  views  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  introduced 
in  this  paper,  related  chiefly  to  those  nebulse  which,  though  otherwise 
conspicuous,  yet  when  examined  even  under  the  highest  powers  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  largest  telescope,  presented  a  milky  appearance.  He  now  for 
the  first  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  nebulse  did  not  consist  of 
multitudes  of  stars,  but  of  some  self-luminous  substance  of  exceeding 
tenuity.  He  recognized  the  existence  of  this  luminous  vapour  amidst  large 
tracts  of  the  heavens ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  certainly  lying  within  the 
limits  of  our  galaxy,  and  forming,  therefore,  part  and  parcel  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Nay,  more ;  he  stated  his  belief,  and  brought  strong  evidence  to 
show,  that  this  vaporous  matter  was  the  substance  out  of  which  the  stars 
have  been  made.  He  pointed  to  different  milky  nebulsB  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  different  stages  of  growth,  from  an  exceedingly  faint  and  alto- 
gether irregular  nebulosity,  to  rounded  nebulsB,  nebulsB  with  faint  centres, 
nebulae  with  bright  centres,  nebulae  consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  bright 
central  light  (the  outer  portion  being  scarcely  discernible),  and,  finally, 
nebulous  stars — this  being  the  last  recognizable  stage  in  the  progress  to 
actual  stars  or  suns.* 

There  is  something  singularly  impressive  in  the  ideas  suggested  by  this 
theory,  whether  as  respects  extension  in  space  or  duration  of  time.  Of 
course,  in  one  respect,  this  new  view  of  certain  orders  of  nebulae  implied  an 
enormous  diminution  of  the  estimated  dimensions  of  these  objects.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  wonderful  mass  of  nebulous  light  which  seems  to  cling 
around  the  sword  of  the  giant  Orion,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  this  object 
were  supposed  to  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  star-system,  and  to  con* 
sist  of  countless  millions  of  suns  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  separately  dis- 
cernible, the  nebula  would  be  an  altogether  more  wonderful  object  than  it 
becomes  on  the  supposition  that  it  lies  within  our  galaxy,  or  even  nearer 
(as  Sir  W.  Herschel  believed)  than  the  stars  seemingly  immersed  in  it.  In 
reducing  the  distance  of  this  object  many  hundreds  of  times,  Herschel  was 
reducing  its  vastness  many  millions  of  times.  But  then  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  simply  ceasing  to  view  this  particular  nebula  as  a  vast  external 
system  of  suns,  Herschel  was  by  no  means  seeking  to  show  that  no  such 
systems  of  suns  exist  outside  our  galaxy.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  argu- 
ments from  analogy,  on  which  he  had  founded  his  belief  in  external  star- 
systems,  remained  unimpaired,  as  also  did  much  of  the  observational 
evidence.  And  now  Herschel  was  showing  our  galaxy  as  a  much  more 
wonderful  scheme  than  it  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be.  For, 
according  to  these  new  views,  vast  as  has  been  the  time  during  which  our 
galaxy  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  not  yet  completely  formed  itself  into 

•  We  purposely  omit  here  any  reference  to  Sir  William  Herschers  explana- 
tion of  the  so-called  planetary  nebalsB ;  because  neither  the  explanation  itself  nor 
the  objections  to  it  would  well  admit  of  popular  exposition,  at  least  within  the 
space  here  at  onr  disposal. 
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stars.  Over  vast  regions  belonging  to  it,  enormous  masses  of  nebulou 
matter  are  gradually  condensing  into  stars, — single,  doable,  or  multiple. 
The  imagination  is  wholly  unable  either  to  conceive  the  duration  of  the 
time-intervals  which  have  b^en  and  wiU  bo  occupied  by  these  wondez&l 
processes,  or  to  picture  the  stupendous  nature  of  those  laboratories  of  oar 
galaxy,  in  which  its  suns  have  had  their  genesis. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  scientific 
theories  than  the  circumstance  that  while  Sir  W.  Herschel's  theory  of  self- 
luminous  vapour  existing  within  the  limits  of  the  galaxy  is  very  eommaalj 
spoken  of,  the  actual  fact  that  he  thus  anticipated  one  of  the  most  remtii- 
able  discoveries  of  recent  times,  seems  almost  wholly  overlooked.  Again  sod 
again,  in  books  of  astronomy  and  in  scientific  papers,  Dr.  Huggins's  grest 
discovery  that  many  of  the  ncbulsd  are  vast  agglomerations  of  glowing  gas, 
is  spoken  of  as  strikingly  opposed  to  the  views  of  Sir  W.  Hersohel.  Tfa« 
circumstance  is,  indeed,  of  a  piece  with  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alreadj 
referred — that  ideas  respecting  the  Milky  Way,  which  Herschel  was  the 
first  to  reject,  are  still  presented  as  confidently  as  though  they  were  the 
fruits  of  his  matured  experience.* 

What  was  really  overthrown  by  Dr.  Huggins*s  discovery,  was  the 
opinion,  which  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground,  that  Sir  W*  Hersehel 
had  been  mistaken.  For  instance.  Professor  Grant,  in  one  of  the  finest 
works  on  astronomy  which  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  produced, 
wrote  thus:  <' Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  illustration  and  the 
incontestable  force  of  reasoniog  by  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  sought  to 
establish  his  bold  hypothesis,  it  has  not  received  that  confirmation  from 
the  labours  of  subsequent  inquirers  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  other  speculations  of  that  great  astronomer.  In  fioct,  the 
greater  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope  with  which  the  heavens  are 
surveyed,  the  more  strongly  do  the  results  tend  to  produce  the  impression 
that  all  nebuhe  are  in  reality  vast  aggregations  of  stars,  which  assume 
a  nebulous  aspect  only  because  the  telescope  with  which  they  are  observed 
in  each  instance  is  not  sufficienUy  powerful  to  resolve  them  into  stars. 
Sir  John  Herschel  himself,  notwithstanding  that  tendency  to  reverence 
his  father's  dicta  which  has  seemed  so  reprehensible  to  one  biographer, 
was  disposed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  says,  *  it  may  yeiy 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  essential  physical  distinction 
between '  clusters  of  stars  and  those  nebulas  which  his  father  regarded  ai 
composed  of  a  shining  nebulous  fiuid,  and  whether  such  distinction  as 
there  is  *  be  anything  else  than  one  of  degree,  arising  merely  firom  the 
excessive  minuteness  and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of  which  the  latter, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  consist.'  "f 

*  Well  may  Struve  ask,  **  Nc  scrait-il  pas  temps  que  rAngletcrre  se  d^ide  i 
honorer  la  memo! re  dc  son  plus  grand  astronome,  par  one  edition  complte  et 
BTstematiqae  de  ses  (jcavres  ?  '' 

t  Lest  tho  present  writer  shonld  soem  to  dwell  nndnly  here  on  the  mistaket 
of  men  so  eminent  in  their  several  degrees  as  Professor  Grant  and  Sir  Joha 
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Bui  during  Sir  John  Herschers  researches  in  the  southern  heavens, 
evidence  of  a  very  significant  nature  was  obtained  concerning  this  very 
question.  We  do  not  hesitate,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  facts  now  about 
to  be  described  throw  more  light  on  the  question  of  external  Milky  Ways 
than  any  which  astronomical  observation  has  yet  revealed. 

In  the  southern  skies  there  are  two  strange  patches  of  milky  light 
which  have  long  been  known  by  sailors  as  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  because 
Magellan  was  the  first  voyager  who  recorded  their  existence.  Astronomers, 
however,  usually  call  these  objects  the  Nubecula,  Both  are  nearly  round, 
and  their  light,  when  they  are  viewed  with  the  unaided  eye,  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  Milky  Way  in  regions  of  medium  brightness. 

We  owe  to  Sir  John  Herschel  the  first  systematic  survey  of  these 
interesting  objects.  The  result  is  fall  of  interest.  In  one  respect 
telescopic  scrutiny  shows  that  the  Magellanic  Clouds  resemble  the  Milky 
Way  in  constitution  ;  for  scattered  over  both  clouds  are  myriads  of  stars 
of  all  magnitudes  from  the  eighth  downwards.  But  also  there  are 
numbers  of  nebulie  within  the  limits  of  both  clouds,  whereas  the  ground 
of  the  Milky  Way  is  singularly  free  from  true  nebuloe.  Nor  are  the 
nebulas  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds  so  spread  that  we  can  attribute  their 
appearance  within  the  limits  of  the  clouds  to  accident,  or  judge  their  real 
position  to  be  (conceivably)  far  out  in  dpace  beyond  the  myriads  of  stars 
just  referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  the  space  all  round  both  the  Magellanic 
Clouds  is  singularly  free  as  well  from  stars  as  from  nebulie.  To  use  Sir 
John  Herschel*s  own  striking  expression,  **  the  access  to  the  nubeculsB  on 
all  sides  is  through  a  desert."  No  doubt,  then,  can  remain  that  the  nebulee 
seen  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds  are  within  the  same  region  of  space  as  the 
small  stars  seen  along  with  them. 

Now  let  the  reader  carefully  note  the  significance  of  these  facts.  The 
reasoning  by  which  that  significance  is  educed  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  but 
the  result  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Each  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  as  we  have  said,  is  nearly  round.  Now 
when  an  object  appears  round  the  most  probable  opinion  we  can  form 
respecting  the  object's  shape  is  that  it  is  globular.  An  object  which  is 
not  globular  may  appear  circular,  as  for  instance,  an  egg,  a  roller,  or  the 
like,  looked  at  endwise,  or  a  coin  looked  at  in  a  direction  square  to  its 
flat  surfaces.  But  we  know  that  if  an  egg,  or  a  roller,  or  a  coin,  were 
held  in  a  random  position,  the  chances  would  be  against  that  position 
being  such  that  the  egg,  or  roller,  or  coin  would  present  its  round  aspect, 
80  to  speak.  And  clearly,  therefore,  if  we  know  nothing  about  a  certain 
object  but  that  it  appears  round,  we  must  accept  as  probable  the  belief 

Herscbcl,  he  qnotes  his  own  opinion  as  recorded  in  1865  on  the  eome  sabjcct. 
After  defining  **  HerscheFs  Nebular  Theory,"  he  said  respecting  it  that  "  modem 
discoyeries  do  not  favonr  it  It  appears  probable  that  with  sufficient  telescopic 
power,  all  nebulie  would  be  resolyablo  into  stars.'*  Scarcely  had  these  words  been 
published  when  he  receiyed  from  Dr.  Huggins  the  account  of  the  spectroscopic 
diflcoYery  that  the  Orion  nebula,  and  several  others,  are  composed  of  glowing  gas. 
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that  it  is  globular.*  This  conclusion,  which  would  be  jostly  arriyed  at  m 
the  case  of  one  object,  is  much  strengthened  when  two  objects  of  the  same 
general  [aspect,  but  quite  independent  of  each  other,  both  appear  to  be 
round.  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  then,  that  the  region  of  space  occu- 
pied by  each  Magellanic  Cloud  approaches  to  the  globular  form. 

But  if  the  Magellanic  Clouds  are  globular  objects,  we  can  tell  the  rela- 
tive limits  of  distance  between  which  all  objects  in  either  cloud  must  lie. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  the  sun*s  globe.     One  point  of  that 
globe  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  other,  and  one  point  is  farther  away  than 
any  other.     The  nearest  point  is  that  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  centre 
of  the  solar  disc,  the  farthest  would  appear  to  occupy  exactly  the  same 
position,  if  the  sun  were  a  transparent  globe.     Now  we  can  tell  how  mneh 
farther  relatively  the  latter  point  is  than  the  former,  without  at  all  con- 
sidering the  actual  distance  of  the  sun.     The  sun  might  be  only  a  thousand 
miles  away,  or  a  thousand  billions  of  miles,  and  yet  the  relative  distances 
of  these  two  points  would  be  the  same.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  point  of  the  sun's  globe  is  called  one  hundred,  then 
the  distance   of  the  farthest  is  slightly  less  than  a  hundred  and  one. 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  each  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds, 
only  the  relative  distances  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  sun*s  case,  because 
the  Magellanic  Clouds  both  cover  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  sky  than 
the  sun  does.     In  the  case  of  the  larger  Magellanic  Cloud,  it  is  easily 
shown  that  if  the  distance  of  the  nearest  part  of  that  globe-shaped  cluster 
be  called  ninCf  the  distance  of  the  farthest  part  must  be  about  te7i.     In  the 
case  of  the  smaller,  the  distance  of  the  farthest  part  is  yet  more  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  nearest  part. 

Wo  have,  then,  this  altogether  unexpected  result,  that,  so  far  as  the 
nebulas  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds  are  concerned,  we  have  not  to  deal 
with  galaxies  external  to  our  system,  but  with  objects  mixed  up  with  stars 

*  V/c  have  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  We 
know  nothing  certainly  ahout  the  shape  of  the  moon  regarded  as  a  solid,  for  wa 
onlj  see  her  under  one  aspect  So  far  as  abstract  possibilities  are  conoemed,  the 
moon,  as  seen  under  certain  aspects  from  Venns,  might  present  the  shape  of  an 
<^ggf  01^  c^cn  of  a  diamond.  Still  we  conclude  that  the  moon  is  a  globe,  becanse 
she  presents  the  aspect  which  a  globe,  and  a  globe  only,  presents  in  all  positiaDS. 
(Lately  astronomers  have  indeed  seen  reason  for  questioning  this  conclosioa ;  but 
our  present  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  circumstance.)  But  now  let  us  ooo* 
ceive  a  case  directly  illustrating  the  argument  dealt  with  above.  Suppose  a  certain 
fniit  of  unknown  nature  is  held  in  such  a  position,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that 
all  we  can  recognize  of  its  aRi>ect  is  its  seeming  outline,  and  that  this  ontlino  ia 
round.  We  feh«)u](l  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  fruit  is  globular.  Now  if  a 
second  specimen  weic  ssiniilarly  held  up  (in  a  random  position)  and  seen  to  be  also 
round,  we  should  be  very  strongly  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  and  the  mathematical 
theory  of  probabilities  shows  us  that  this  naturally  deduced  conclusion  is  a  jnat 
one.  For  instance,  sn])po8e  —  to  use  our  ordinary  modes  of  expression — that  the 
odds  are  three  to  one  against  an  egg-shaped  fruit  appearing  rotind  (under  such  dx^ 
cumstanccs  as  are  dealt  with  above),  tlien  the  odds  against  two  snch  egg-ehaped 
fmitf  appearing  ronnd  would  be  no  less  than  fifteen  to  one. 
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of  the  eighth  magnitade — that  is,  with  stars  which  had  always  been 
regarded  by  astronomers  as  lying  far  nearer  to  us  than  the  outskirts 
of  the  star-system.  << It  must  be  taken  as  a  demonstrated  fact"  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  "that  stars  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude*' 
(that  is,  stars  only  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  unaided  vision),  <'  and 
irresolvable  nebulae,"  (that  is,  objects  which  had  been  supposed  to  lie 
hundreds  of  times  farther  away  than  the  outermost  bounds  of  our  own 
star-system),  "  may  co-exist  within  limits  of  distance  not  differing  in 
proportion  more  than  as  nine  to  ten,  a  conclusion  which  must  inspire 
some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting  as  certain  many  of  the  consequences 
which  have  been  rather  strongly  dwelt  upon "  in  the  treatment  of  the 
elder  Herschel's  researches. 

Now  it  may  seem  highly  venturesome  to  press  this  conclusion  more 
earnestly  than  Sir  John  Herschel  himself  has  seemed  willing  to  do.  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  a  pecuHarity  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  matters,  that  he  did  not  press  facts  home  very 
strongly.  He  had  not,  indeed,  a  firm  grasp  of  facts.  Again  and  again 
in  his  published  works  we  find  him  reasoning  in  absolute  forgetfulness — 
or  as  if  in  absolute  forgetfulness — of  fia<sts  he  had  already  demonstrated 
or  admitted.  He  differed  in  this  most  markedly  from  his  father,  who 
never  once  let  go  his  grasp  of  a  fapt.  Both  these  great  men  had  a  light 
hold  of  theories,  but  the  elder  Herschel  had  at  the  same  time  a  vice-like 
hold  of  facts, — Sir  John  Herschel  not  unseldom  let  them  slip  through 
his  fingers. 

We  therefore  confidently  urge  the  "  demonstrated  fact "  spoken  of 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  "  a  conclusion  which  must  inspire  "  something 
more  than  "caution  in  admitting"  the  consequences  which  had  been 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  elder  Herschel's  studies  of  such  irresolvable 
nebula;  as  he  did  not  consider  to  be  gaseous.  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  judged 
that  multitudes  of  these  nebulsB  must  be  external  Milky  Ways ;  the 
"  demonstrated  fact "  is  that  a  large  group  of  such  nebulae  happening  to  be 
so  placed  that  their  distance  (relatively  to  isolated  stars)  can  be  estimated, 
are  iiot  external  galaxies,  but  much  nearer  to  us  than  many  parts  of  our 
own  galaxy.  In  the  only  cases  in  which  we  can  judge,  these  star-cloudlets 
are  found  not  to  be  external  star-systems  ;  is  not  this  a  ground  for  some* 
thing  more  than  caution  as  to  the  theory  that  in  the  other  cases,  where  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  such  star-cloudlets  are  certainly  external  star- 
systems  ?  Take  any  really  parallel  case  and  the  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  obvious.  Suppose  a  botanist  had  asserted  his  belief  that  all  the 
plants  presenting  certain  characteristic  features  were  poisonous,  no 
evidence  beyond  the  existence  of  those  features  being  at  the  time  available, 
and  that  at  length  some  person  made  actual  experiment  on  ten  or  twelve 
orders  of  plants  having  such  features,  and  found  that  they  certainly  were 
7wt  poisonous — ^would  not  this  demonstrated  fact  dispose  entirely  of  the 
reasoning,  however  ingenious  it  might  be,  on  which  the  general  theory  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  such  plants  had  been  supposed  to  be  establiah^^^ 
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Would  it  not  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  untried  orders  were  at  least 
probably  innocuous  ?    And  would  it  not  be  thought  strange  if  a  botanist, 
commenting  on  the  discovery  that  all  the  as  yet  tried  orders  of  plants 
having  certain  characteristics  were  innocuous,  were  to  say,  ''  This  demon- 
strated fiact  must  inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting  as  certain 
the  conclusion  that  the  remaining  orders  of  such  plants  are  poisonous.*' 
We  yield  to  none  in  our  respect  for  the  great  astronomer  whose  loss  science 
is  now  deploring.  We  entertain  most  strongly  the  opinion  that  he  was  far 
the  greatest  astronomer  of  our  time ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  saj  that  in 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  demonstrated  facts,  and  especially  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  happy  as  his  father.     He 
seems  almost  to  have  regretted  to  see  certain  questions  pass  beyond  the 
field  of  controversy  into  the  domain  of  the  known. 

But,  after  all,  how  aptly  this  **  demonstrated  fact  *'  of  Sir  John 
Herschers  fits  in  with  the  work  of  his  father !  When  we  note  how  the 
views  of  the  elder  Herschel  had  been  gradually  modified,  and  the  course 
on  which  the  progression  of  his  theories  had  led  him,  we  see  that  the  fsxX 
discovered  by  the  younger  Herschel  was  only  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
point  reached  by  the  father,  but  lies  strictly  in  the  direction  along  which 
he  had  been  progressing  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  career.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  had  modified  his  views  about  unequal  double  stars — concluding 
that  the  fainter  orb  is  physically  associated  with  the  brighter  one,  instead 
of  lying  far  beyond  it.  He  had  modified  his  views  as  to  star-groups  of 
various  order.  He  had  given  up  the  idea  that  our  star-system  can  be 
gauged — regarding  the  great  cloud-masses  of  the  Milky  Way  as  real 
clustering  aggregations  of  stars,  instead  of  depths  extending  &r  out  into 
space  and  owing  their  seeming  richness  only  to  such  extension.  He  had 
come  to  regard  many  star  clusters  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  large  numbers  of  nebuhe  as  vaporous  masses  lying  far  within  its 
limits.  It  seems  impossible  to  question  how  he^  at  least,  would  have 
regarded  the  discovery  made  by  his  son.  He  would  have  felt,  we  conceive, 
that  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  the  sole  remaining  objects  which  could 
till  then  be  regarded  as  external  galaxies,  must  no  longer  be  so  regarded, — 
that  Uiese,  like  so  many  objects  which  he  had  himself  dealt  with,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  among  the  wonders  of  our  own  star-depths.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  in  making  this  further  advance 
along  the  road  which  he  had  already  traversed  so  far,  he  would  have  judged 
that  he  was  adopting  views  in  any  respect  less  wonderful  or  lets  awe- 
inspiring  than  those  grand,  yet  mistaken,  theories,  in  which  hundreds  of 
other  Milky  Ways  had  figured.  On  the  contrary  he  would  have  felt  thai 
in  obtaining  an  enhanced  estimate  of  the  extent,  variety,  and  vitality  of 
our  own  star-system,  we  were  at  the  same  time  being  led  to  form  nobler 
opinions  as  to  the  myriads  of  other  star-systems  which  doubtless  existi 
though,  as  yet,  no  telescope  has  revealed  them  to  our  contemplation* 
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When  one  speaks  of  a  Swiss  lake  with  blue-green  water  clear  as  the  very 
snnlight,  deepening  here  and  there  into  strange,  profonnd  shadows,  with 
mountains  rising  out  of  it,  mountain  behind  mountain,  until  far  away  the 
eye  rests  upon  the  crown  of  everlasting  snow,  with  flashes  of  brilliant 
colours,  boats  with  red-striped  awnings,  pomegranates  flaming  in  great 
green  tubs  before  the  houses,  little  Tillages  nestiing  among  walnut-trees 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  odd  little  churches  with  graceful  red  spires 
or  tall  cupola-like  towers  in  the  midst  of  them — everybody  knows  which 
lake  it  is.  People  come  down  to  Lucerne  from  the  heart  of  the  great  Alps, 
a  little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it  for  having  no  great  Alps  of  its  own,  for 
being  a  town,  for  being  hot,  for  being,  in  fact,  something  different  from  a 
brown  chalet  up  in  the  sweet  breezy  mountain  pastures;  but  there 
is  no  withstanding  its  influence.  You  may  grumble  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  you  give  way  for  ever.  Yon  knew  it  all  before,  and  yet  there  ie 
a  witchery  entirely  unexpected — the  form  of  the  mountains,  the  vivid 
colouring,  the  water-towers,  the  quaint  crooked  covered  bridges,  and 
wicked  old  Pilatus  muttering  to  himself  above  them,  or  drawing  down  pink 
lightning.  The  Lion,  of  which  photographs  and  hard  little  carvings  had 
sickened  you,  is,  after  all,  unutterably  pathetic  in  his  rocky  cavity.  There 
he  has  stretched  himself  in  the  agony  of  dying — of  dying  in  the  prime  of 
power;  tremendous  strength  is  still  apparent  in  the  great,  outstretched 
paw,  the  magnificent  head,  but  it  is  yielding  to  the  cruel  buried  spear. 
The  claws  relax,  the  eyes  close  with  a  terrible  look  of  anguish,  the  noble 
head,  massive  and  kinglike,  droops  on  the  shield  which  bears  the  Bourbon 
lily  for  its  crest — ^he  has  fought  to  the  death,  and  only  in  the  powerlessness 
of  that  death  shall'  the  lily  be  torn  from  his  faithful  hold.  The  photographs 
may  have  sickened  you,  but  you  forget  them  all  before  this  most  touching 
of  tributes. 

Something  had  happened  one  day  to  bring  the  countiy  people  into  the 
town.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  annual  fetes.  At  all  events,  they  had 
poured  in  from  the  little  villages,  and  the  place  looked  the  brighter  for  the 
intermingling  of  costumes  which  the  townsfolk  have  too  much  discarded. 
All  the  day  long  there  had  been  a  coming  and  going  across  the  old  covered 
bridges,  through  the  narrow,  rudely-paved  streets,  or  imder  the  shade  of 
the  trees  which  divide  the  great  crowded  hotels  from  the  green  water 
palpitating  under  the  wall.  Now  the  great  heat  of  the  day  was  diminishing, 
the  hubbub  became  less  cheerfully  busy ;  there  were  long  shadows  on  the 
lake,  exquisitely  tender  opal  tints  upon  the  motmtains,  and  a  softening  of 
the  intense  metallic  blue  of  the  sky.    People  walked  about  with  a  dreamy 
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look  of  content  upon  their  faces,  as  if  the  heauty  had  taken  hold  of  their 
souls. 

By-and-hy  it  seemed  that  knots  of  persons  were  strolling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  going  slowly  up  the  long  shallow  steps  which  lead  to 
the  west  door,  paying  their  money,  entering,  and  scattering  themselves 
ahout  the  church.    No  service  was  going  on ;  it  was  the  hour  daring 
which  the  famous  organ  was  daily  played,  and  all  the  table-d'hote  dinners 
accommodated  themselves  to  this  fancy  of  the  English  to  go  and  hear  it 
When  the  cathedral  was  pretty  full,  the  music  began,  the  organist  palled 
out  a  whole  forest  of  stops  ;  there  were  great  crashes  and  rain,  thnndeiings 
and  hailstorms.     Suddenly  a  pause.    Every  one  held  their  "breathy  and 
then,  as  it  seemed  from  some  far-away  distance,  swelled  up  a  soft  pro- 
cessional hymn — the  famous  vox  humana  stop  which  all  the  world  goes  to 
hear.    It  was  not  a  solitary  voice,  but  a  chorus,  sometimes  a  little  veiled,  in 
which  one  could  distinguish  the  high  treble  of  the  boys,  the  tenors  striking 
in,  and  the  deep  bass  undertones.     Betweenwhiles  the  organist   woald 
indulge  in  his  crashes  and  tempests,  and  then  the  calm  voices  would  come 
in  again,  soothing  ik  all. 

A  girl  and  a  young  man  had  stood  motionless  by  a  pillar  the  whole 
time  it  lasted.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  with  fair  hair  plaited  thickly,  twisted 
round  and  round,  and  fastened  up  with  a  silver  arrow.  She  never  once 
looked  at  her  companion,  but  he  watched  her  eyes  softening  or  glowing 
with  the  music  as  it  changed,  and  when  it  ceased,  he  ventured  to  draw  a 
little  nearer  to  her,  and  to  say  in  a  subdued  tone, — **  Else !  " 

She  did  not  answer  except  by  a  kind  of  impatient  gesture,  which  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  him  silent  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  he  repeated 
more  timidly, — *^  Best  Else  ;  the  uncle  will  want  us  to  be  going.  The 
church  is  nearly  cleared."     She  turned  quickly  upon  him. 

<<  Ah,  heaven,  Christian,*'  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  childish  petulance, 
'<  now  thou  hast  spoilt  it  all !  I  had  it  in  my  heart,  and  thy  foolish  words 
have  frightened  it  out.  Dost  thou  suppose  that  such  music  as  this  comes 
to  one  every  day,  that  it  need  be  driven  away  ?    Do  hold  thy  peace.*' 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  a  little  sad  wonder,  but  without 
answering  the  impetuous  tirade  whispered  under  her  breath.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ungrateful  of  Else.  It  was  Christian's  thoughts  of  giving 
joy  to  his  beloved  which  had  brought  her  there.  Christian's  uncle  was 
sacristan,  and  he  had  undergone  sour  looks  enough  from  the  old  fellow — 
who  hated  lovers — to  have  turned  a  whole  dairy-full  of  cream,  before  he 
got  liberty  to  come  in  with  the  crowd  and  hear  the  famous  organ.  All  the 
time  he  had  left  her  to  herself,  only  watching  the  little  fair  head  and  the 
rapturous  eyes,  in  which  every  change  in  the  music  reflected  itself.  He 
could  not  understand  it,  but  he  reverenced  it  none  the  less.  And  now  her 
hasty  words  smote  him  with  a  sort  of  dull  pain.  He  only  answered  them 
with  a  wistful,  humble  look,  which  ought  to  have  touched  her,  but  which 
was,  perhaps,  as  much  beyond  her  comprehension  as  the  music  was  beyond 
his.    After  a  while,  however,  her  heart  reproached  her.    It  was  a  foolish, 
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dreamy  littie  heart,  nevertheless  there  lay  in  its  depths  a  tenderness 
which  hated  to  give  pain,  and  already  she  repented  of  her  pettishness  to 
poor  Christian — Christian,  who  cared  so  much  for  her — Christian,  who 
blandered  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  was  so  good  all  the  time.  She 
went  up  to  him  penitently  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ''  It  is  time  to 
go,  as  thou  sayest,"  was  all  she  vouchsafed ;  but  Christian  was  radiant. 
Cross  old  Hermann,  who  watched  them  out  of  the  door  and  into  the 
cloisters,  shook  his  head  sulkily.  <<  Women  should  be  at  home  milking 
the  cows,  but  the  boy's  a  fool,  and  his  father  was  another,  and  they  think 
nothing  too  good  for  a  baby  face  with  enough  pink  and  white  in  it,*' 
grumbled  the  old  man,  slamming  the  heavy  door. 

The  crowd  as  it  left  the  cathedral  dispersed  on  all  sides,  the  English 
went  back  to  the  hotels  and  the  tahles-iVIiote ;  a  party  of  Germans, 
talking  noisily,  strolled  along  under  the  trees  towards  the  steamer ; 
Christian  followed  Else  when  she  turned  into  the  cloisters,  and  stood  by 
her  side  looking  out  through  one  of  the  openings  at  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  beyond. 

"Ah  I  but  it  was  heavenly,"  she  cried  rapturously.  **I  will  never 
believe  it  was  not  real.  I  think  they  had  put  the  choir  up  there  in  some 
hidden  recess."  * 

"No,  no,  that  is  not  so,"  answered  Christian,  shaking  his  head. 
"  The  deceit  would  be  soon  found  out.  Besides,  the  uncle  mocked  me 
well  when  I  thought  as  thou  once  upon  a  time." 

This  matter-of-fact  tone  provoked  Else.  **  Thou  art  too  wise,"  she 
retorted  satirically.  Poor  Christian  thought  it  was  a  little  bit  of  praise, 
and  went  on, — **  It  is  sweet  though,  as  Uiou  said'st.  It  sounded  to  me 
as  if  it  might  be  angels'  music." 

**  That  it  is  not,"  cried  the  girl,  pettish  again ;  "  and  nobody  but 
thou  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  say  so.  Angels'  singing  would  not  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  ourselves,  would  not  have  gone  straight  into  the 
hearts ;  it  would  have  made  us  wonder  and  worship,  but  not  feel  like 
that.  It  was  not  sweet  enough  for  angels.  Dost  thou  not  understand. 
Christian,  that  it  was  like  the  face  in  the  pictures  under  the  bridge  which 
I  showed  thee  to-day — one  of  us,  only  more  beautiful — ^thou  knowest 
which  I  mean  ?  " 

**  The — ^the  Abbot  ?  "  hazarded  Christian,  thus  driven  to  bay. 

"The  Abbot  I" 

Else  turned  away  from  him,  and  drummed  with  her  fingers  on  the 
stone.  The  poor  fellow  had  put  the  last  touch  to  her  displeasure.  He 
was  so  dense  he  could  never  understand  anything. 

"  I  am  a  real  blockhead  at  all  this  sort  of  thing,  I  know,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  wistfully  ;  but  she  was  not  mollified.  She  went  away  out 
of  the  cloisters,  where  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  graves,  and  Christian 
walked  after  her  down  to  the  little  pier.  All  the  boats  were  drawn  up  in 
bright  red,  blue,  and  green  files.  Else  stepped  majestically  into  one  not 
80  gay  as  the  rest,  and  clumsily  built.    On  the  seat  there  lay  a  withecod 
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bunch  of  the  motintaiii  forget-me-not.  The  poor  things  had  been  scorched 
all  day  by  the  sun,  and,  with  a  naughty  intention  of  Texing  ChristiaD, 
who  had  gathered  them,  Else  caught  them  up  and  dropped  thexn  into  the 
water.  When  she  had  done  it  she  looked  quickly  at  him  under  her  long 
eyelashes  ;  but  Christian,  although  he  had  seen  the  little  action^  did  not 
guess  the  motive.  Since  the  flowers  were  dead,  it  was  best  they  should 
be  thrown  away.  All  the  vexation  she  had  desired  to  create  recoiled 
upon  Else.  She  would  not  even  look  at  him,  but  sat  ^th  her  head 
turned  awny,  her  eyes  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  her  hand  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  letting  the  beautiful  clear  blue-green  water  ripple  throng 
her  fingers,  while  Christian,  with  a  few  powerful  strokes,  sent  his  boat  out 
from  among  the  little  fleet  of  vessels  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Poor  Christian  1  Else  need  not  have  tried  to  give  him  more  pain 
than  was  just  now  aching  in  his  heart.  He  could  understand  her  looks 
and  words  well  enough  when  she  wanted  to  show  him  whether  or  not  he 
was  in  favour,  although  to  find  reasons  for  her  quick  changes  of  mood 
bafllcd  him.  Perhaps  that  was  no  wonder.  Nor  would  it  have  much 
mattered,  but  that  Else,  with  her  impetuous  girlish  unreasonableness, 
expected  him  to  keep  pace  with  them  all.  It  had  been  the  same  before 
their  betrothal,  and  it  was  the  same  now ;  perhaps  a  little  more  strongly 
the  same,  if  there  was  any  difference  whatever.  The  other  young  men 
laughed  when  they  saw  his  kind  steadfast  face  clouded,  but  Else,  foolish 
child,  liked  to  feel  her  power  and  to  wield  it.  He  looked  at  her  sadly  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  boat,  and  lingered  over  his  vigorous  strokes  that 
he  might  watch  the  sweet  little  head  turned  away  from  him,  with  its 
shining  plaits  of  hair,  the  fair  throat,  the  rounded  arm,  all  so  inexpressibly 
dear,  and  yet  so  naughty  in  its  wilfulness.  He  had  hoped  somehow  that 
the  music  which  had  so  delighted  would  have  softened  her  to  him,  instead 
of  raising  this  irritation.  He  did  not,  in  truth,  understand  her  tempera- 
ment, but  he  never  doubted  its  superiority,  and  he  had  taught  Else  by 
his  homage  to  believe  it  too.  A  looker-on  would  have  longed  for  some- 
thing which  should  shake  her  into  a  true  perception  of  the  noble  humility 
which  raised  him  far  above  her.  No  such  shock,  however,  had  come ; 
Christian  Amrhcin  was  in  Else*s  eyes  as  good  and  as  dear  as  if  he  had 
been  her  brother,  and  as  stupid  as  the  cows  she  milked  morning  and 
evening  ;  but  as  her  mother,  Wittwe  Rothler,  was  very  poor,  and  wanted 
him  for  a  son-in-law.  Else  had  consented  to  maiTy  him.  This  she  was 
persuaded  would  make  him  perfectly  happy ;  while  for  herself — ^it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  sort  of  an  inner  life  she  made  out  in  her  dreams. 
He  had  not  much  part  in  it,  except  as  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  cattle 
and  the  dairy.     Nevertheless,  she  expected  him  to  be  entirely  content. 

Christian  lingered  over  his  strokes,  as  has  been  said,  for,  although  it 
pained  him,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  watching  her. 
Evening  was  drawing  on,  the  boat  rippled  gently  over  the  soft  green 
water,  all  round  the  quiet  mountains  kept  their  sentinel  watch,  the  trees 
took  sombre  colours,  the  graceful  spires  of  the  cathedral  rose  high  above 
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the  other  buildings ,  a  little  light  twinkled  from  the  Highi-Kulm,  a  stronger 
one  from  the  summit  of  Pilatus  flung  a  quivering  line  upon  the  lake,  soon 
more  lights  flashed  out  at  Lucerne,  stars  shone  overhead,  innumerable 
golden  streaks  broke  the  still  surface  of  the  water,  the  great  bell  boomed 
out  from  the  cathedral,  and  everything  was  indescribably  soft  and  peaceful. 

Else's  nature  was  too  impressionable  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
beautiful  repose.  She  knew  she  had  been  cross,  and  as  she  felt  the  anger 
dying  out  of  her  heart  she  thought  she  was  conquering  it,  whereas  she 
was  only  allowing  herself  to  be  conquered  by  a  new  set  of  feelings.  The 
boat  glided  smoothly  along,  past  one  green  promontory  after  the  other ; 
once  or  twice  another  boat  came  near  them. 

**  Dear  heaven,  how  pretty  it  is ! "  said  Else,  clapping  her  hands 
softly.  She  knew  that  Christian's  face  would  brighten,  as  it  did ;  only 
there  still  remained  behind  a  sadness  which  she  did  not  see.  Once  or 
twice,  imperceptibly,  he  shook  his  head,  even  while  a  tender  smile  at  her 
vagaries  rested  on  his  lips.  For  the  girl  had  fallen  into  a  playful  mood, 
which  lasted  until  he  had  brought  the  boat  under  the  landing-place  of  one  of 
the  little  villages  which  stud  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  she  had  sprung 
on  shore,  laughing,  before  he  had  time  so  much  as  to  hold  out  his  hand. 

**  Good  evening,  Herr  Amrhein,"  she  called  out  merrily,  darting  away 
from  the  water's  edge.  He  stood  upright,  watching  her  vanish  into  the 
dusky  shadows  of  the  houses,  then  turned  round  with  a  sigh,  and  began  to 
tie  up  the  boat. 

Christian  Amrhein  and  Wittwe  Eothler  lived  within  a  stone' s-throw  of 
each  other.  The  little  village,  after  making  a  bold  front  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  showing  off  its  best  inn  with  green  shutters,  and  great  tubs  of 
oleanders,  and  creamy-white,  heavy-scented  daturas  ranged  along  under 
the  balcony,  ran  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the  mountain  in  a  kind 
of  straggling  picturesqueness.  A  little  stream  danced  merrily  down  over 
a  rocky  bed ;  the  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  all  had  rough  sun- 
shutters,  and  they  lay  in  a  pretty  fanciful  setting  of  tiny  gardens, 
meadows  of  long  grass  bright  with  pink  and  blue  flowers,  and  great 
walnut  and  cherry  trees  dotted  thickly  about.  These  jewelled  meadows 
were  kept  for  the  hay-crop ;  the  goats  and  cows  were  up  in  the  Sennen 
Alps,  finding  their  summer  pastures.  This  year  they  had  been  unusually 
delayed.  The  winter  had  returned  again  and  again,  snow  had  fallen  on 
the  mountains  at  a  time  when  old  Wilhelm  Stiirm,  the  oldest  peasant  of 
the  commune,  declared  it  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown;  since  then, 
cold  bleak  weather  had  kept  the  snow  from  melting,  until  suddenly  a  burst 
of  glorious  sunshine  brought  on  the  backward  season  with  fairy-like 
rapidity.  The  lupins  were  springing  up  lithe  and  tall,  the  flax  developing, 
all  the  dairies  in  activity,  the  walnut-mills  set  in  order,  the  schools  broken 
up.  Every  one  was  hard  at  work,  digging,  herding,  or  making  butter  and 
cheeses.  Else  had  been  with  the  other  girls  at  the  pasturage,  for  Wittwe 
Boihier  had  but  one  cow,  and  her  produce  went  into  the  Qoxfis^or^  ^Svf^^\ 
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at  the  end  of  the  season  there  would  he  a  division  of  cheese  and  butter 
among  all  the  proprietors,  according  to  the  report  of  the  inspectors. 
Christian's  cows  were  on  the  Alps  with  the  rest,  and  his  mother  and  sister 
and  two  stoat  girls  of  the  household  besides,  but  he  himself  had  his 
own  work  on  the  farm  to  do.  Else,  who  was  under  Fraa  Amrhein's 
care,  came  down  for  a  few  days,  because  her  mother  was  ailing  and 
wanted  her  ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sweet  busy  pastoral  work, 
Christian  contrived  this  little  holiday  for  his  beloved.  She  had  long 
desired  to  go  to  Lucerne  and  to  hear  the  famous  organ,  and  he  could  not 
resist  giving  her  the  pleasure,  although  Hans  and  Earl  grumbled  at  losing 
his  strong  hand.  He  thought  it  would  be  altogether  delightful  to  row  her 
across  the  lake  and  to  see  her  happy  face  of  surprise. 

And  now  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  that  was  not 
delight  mingled  with  it. 

Never  before  had  he  been  so  conscious  of  a  wall  between  himself  and 
Else.  Somehow  or  other,  in  the  daily  life  of  labour  familiar  to  them 
both,  it  had  not  been  so  apparent.  She  was  often  vexed  because,  she 
said,  he  did  not  understand  her,  and  he  had  been  vexed  with  himself;  but 
the  little  shadows  came  and  went  like  the  soft  mists  that  curled  round  the 
mountain  ridges  opposite,  and  through  them  all  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  quiet  tranquil  life  that  he  believed  to  be  behind  them.  Now  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  a  land  of  storms  after  all — storms  which 
would  rend  and  sadden  his  bright  quick-natured  Else.  Her  happiness 
perhaps  lay  in  a  world  where  he  could  never  join  her  :  how  could  souls  so 
separated  ever  unite  ?  He  thought  of  it  sadly  without  one  tinge  of 
bitterness  ;  his  serious  sweet  temper  never  resented  her  little  fits  of  im- 
patience, but  with  all  the  humility  which  accepted  slights  from  her  hand, 
he  possessed  also  a  solid  common-sense,  which  kept  him  from  sinking 
into  a  false  position.  Else  had  consented  to  marry  him,  but  if  he  were 
not  clever  enough  for  her  to  love,  such  a  marriage  should  never  be. 

He  had  come  out  of  his  house,  and  walked  through  a  meadow  ankle- 
deep  in  grass  and  flowers,  up  towards  the  little  torrent,  thinking  these 
thoughts  as  he  went.  Ideas  did  not  come  to  him  very  quickly ;  it  cost 
him  time  to  put  together  what  it  only  takes  a  few  words  to  write,  and  it 
cost  him  more  than  time  to  put  such  ideas  as  these  together.  Just  as 
he  reached  a  spot  where  a  rough  trough  carried  off  some  of  the  clear, 
sparkling,  rushing  water  towards  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village,  he  saw  Else.  She  had  come  out  from  her  mother's  cottage,  and, 
seeing  Christian,  she  stopped.  A  very  ugly  old  woman  standing  at  the 
door  called  to  him  in  a  loud,  good-humoured  voice. 

''  So,  so,  go  along  together,  you  two.  She  is  in  good  hands  if  she  is 
in  thine,  Christian.     Art  thou  off  to  the  pasture,  too  ?  '* 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  httle  wonder.     **  Is  Else  returning  already  ?  " 

**  Do  not  fear,  she  shall  come  down  again,"  said  the  old  woman, 
nodding  her  brown  face,  with  all  the  scanty  hair  strained  off  it.  "  I 
must  keep  her  yet  for  a  day  or  two,  for  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
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with  me.  A  mill-wheel  has  got  into  my  head,  I  believe.  Bat  Maria 
Waliher  is  wanted  to  see  her  sister  who  is  back  from  Strasbonrg,  and 
Else  offered  to  go  for  her.     What  brings  thee  away  from  the  fiEum  ?  " 

**  The  stream  is  higher  than  usual/'  said  Christian,  not  answering  her 
question,  ^*  and  this  hot  sun  melts  the  snows  too  fast.  The  cottage  is 
safe  here,  mother,  at  any  rate,*'  he  added,  looking  round  hJTn  a  Httle 
anxiously. 

**  Safe  ?  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  old  woman.  '*  The  cottage  is  as 
safe  as  the  church.  Look  to  thyself,  Christian.  The  farm  will  soon  le 
in  the  lake  if  we  swim  there." 

**Yes;  if  one  begins,  the  other  will  quickly  go  after  it,"  Christian 
assented,  in  his  grave  matter-of-fact  tone.  He  walked  a  little  further  up, 
where  a  great  walnut-tree  flung  a  dark  circle  of  shade  upon  the  golden 
brightness  of  the  meadow.  Else,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  her  mother's 
conference,  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

**  Was  ever  such  a  one  ?  He  would  arrange  for  next  year's  harvest," 
said  Wittwe  Eothler,  still  laughing,  and  shaking  her  broad  shoulders. 

**  Yes,  and  how  much  weight  of  butter  must  hang  then  on  the  wooden^ 
pins,"  Else  added,  with  a  touch  of  contempt,  which  her  mother  either  did 
not  notice,  or  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

Christian  came  back  with  his  firm,  springy  step.  <'  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  water,  but  not  too  much.     Come,  Else." 

«  Art  thou  going  then  ?  "  she  asked,  wearily. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  before  he  answered.  She 
wore  a  dark  stuff  skirt,  short,  with  an  ornamental  bodice ;  the  sombre- 
coloured  material  set  off  her  fair  face,  the  shining  light  hair,  and  the 
gleaming  silver  arrow  among  the  plaits.  She  had  never  looked  more 
beautifid  in  his  eyes,  and  yet  it  struck  him  with  a  sharp  intolerable  pang. 

<*  Yes,  I  am  going — this  once,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  so  that 
Else  did  not  hear.  The  two  went  away  together  up  the  steep  path 
between  the  walnut-trees  ;'  Wittwe  Eothler  watched  them  with  satisfiEUstion. 

**  A  fine  couple,  yes,  a  fine  couple,"  she  said,  turning  back  into  the 
little  green-shuttered  house,  with  its  window-boxes  full  of  gay  flowers. 
'<  And  to  think  I  was  once  as  pretty  as  my  girl  I  " 

It  was  true,  although  no  one  would  have  believed  it. 

The  two,  going  away  together,  walked  side  by  side,  silently.  All  the 
imaginative  part  in  Else's  nature  had  been  quickened  and  thrilled  by  the 
music  of  the  day  before — ^the  strange,  sweet  human  voices  answering 
the  crash  of  the  tempest.  She  wanted  some  vent  for  her  feeling ;  Christian 
could  not  understand  it,  and  she  wished  him  away  and  herself  alone  with 
the  grass*,  the  trees,  and  the  rushing  torrent.  So  she  was  silent.  And 
he  had  a  purpose  which  made  him  draw  his  breath  tightly,  and  crush 
down  the  passionate  leaping  of  his  heart  with  a  stem  determination  not 
often  excited  in  him.  It  kept  him  from  speaking  for  a  while.  They  went 
up  a  scrambling  path  into  an  open  space,  and  then  through  a  sort  of  fir- 
glade.     The  stream  hurried  and  flung  itself  along,  the  fir-tcoAJdi  ^^c^^ 
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Btead&stly  ap  against  a  deep  clondless  sky,  the  clear  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  aromatic  scent  of  pines,  of  mountain  flowers,  and  yonng  oak  fenis ; 
high  up  they  heard  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells,  or  a  wild  weird  jodel  echoing 
away  among  the  hills.  Here  in  the  warm  sunlight,  with  Else  by  his  side, 
it  seemed  to  Christian,  poor  fellow,  as  if  a  subtle,  delicious  charm  was 
about  him.  And  yet,  although  they  were  together,  were  they  not  sepajrated  ? 

''He  is  thinking  of  the  brook,*'  said  Else  to  herself,  glaiicing  at  him 
and  yawning. 

Unfortunately  at  this  moment.  Christian's  thoughts  did  take  that  turn. 
**  Certainly  the  snows  must  be  melting  fast,"  he  said,  meditatively. 

**  Always  the  same  I  '*  thought  the  young  girl,  provoked.  Aloud,  she 
said,  with  a  certain  defiance,  **  I  wish  they  would  melt  fisister/' 

**  Then  the  stream  would  overflow.'* 

**  Why  not  ?  ** 

''  And  the  crops  at  least  would  be  spoiled,**  said  Christian^  with 
increasing  gravity. 

**  At  all  events  that  would  make  a  little  variety.*' 

He  looked  at  her  in  mute  wonder.  To  propound  such  a  sentiment 
was  so  utterly  out  of  nature  that  Christian  forgot  his  perplexities  in  sheer 
amazement. 

*'  It  would  !  **  she  burst  out,  passionately.  '^  I  am  sick  of  hearing 
but  one  subject  from  morning  till  night.  Ajre  there  no  creatures  in  this 
beautiful  world  but  cows  and  goats  ?  Is  it  to  be  always  the  same,  always 
the  same  ?  Ah,  dear  heaven,  what  is  this  to  live  for  ?  I  wish  I  were 
dead,**  she  cried,  suddenly  stopping  in  her  rapid  walk.  But  the  moment 
he  approached  her  she  started  on  again.  **  No,  Christian,  no,  my  friend/' 
she  said,  more  kindly  than  she  had  yet  spoken,  <^  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand. I  do  not  know  what  ails  me  to-day — I  am  tired — cross — it  is 
nothing.**     And  then  in  a  very  undignified  fashion  she  began  to  cry. 

Christian  was  very  pale.  Else*s  trouble  was  more  petulance  than 
sorrow — the  complex,  unreasonable  working  of  a  girFs  flEmciful  nature — 
but  in  his  eyes  it  was  all  deep  and  sacred,  and  it  moved  him  inexpressibly. 
If  only  he  might  have  comforted  her  in  any  way  but  this !  What  would 
he  have  given  to  have  taken  his  dear  one  to  his  pitiful  heart  and  hushed 
her  sobs  in  his  arms.  Alas,  was  it  not  rather  the  putting  her  far  from 
him  that  only  could  give  her  what  she  wanted  ? 

**  Else,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  which  made  her  look  suddenly  at 
him,  and  turn  a  little  pale,  too — it  is  not  very  often  in  a  life-time  that  a 
heart  speaks  without  any  veil  between  us  and  it,  but  when  it  does,  it  com- 
pels us  to  listen, — *^  something  ails  thee,  what  is  it  ?  *' 

'^  I  do  not  know,*'  she  answered,  in  a  tone  as  low  as  his  own.  She 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Christian  as  unable  to  under- 
stand anything  below  the  surface,  that  she  wondered  a  little  over  his 
discovery.  And  her  words  were  true,  she  did  not  really  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  <<  I  do  not  know,"  she  repeated  dreamily,  keeping 
her  fiice  turned  away. 
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<<  I  can  tell/'  said  Christian,  sadly ;  *'  my  love  is  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  thee.  We  have  known  each  other  always,  and  so  I  fancied  thou 
mightest  have  cared  enough  for  me  to  be  happy  if  we  were  husband  and 
wife.  That  was  my  mistake,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  straight- 
forward himiility.     '*  I  might  have  guessed  I  was  not  clever  enough  for 

thee.    I  have  come  with  thee  to-day  to  tell  thee  thou  art  free "   Then 

he  stopped.     He  meant  to  have  said  more,  but  something  choked  him. 

As  for  Else,  she  was  startled  altogether,  startled  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  little  piqued.  A  certain  pleasant  sense  of  freedom  flashed  upon 
her,  it  is  true.  She  had  been  fretting  against  her  chains,  and,  behold, 
they  were  suddenly  lifted  off.  But  then — that  Christian  could  do  without 
her  1     She  raised  her  head  and  walked  on  steadily  under  the  flr-trees. 

**  What  have  I  done  to  displease  ?  '*  she  said,  with  a  certain  deflant 
hardness  in  her  tone. 

^*  Displease  !  **  he  cried  passionately.  And  then  checking  himself, 
he  went  on  gravely.  **  I  have  thought  it  before,  but  only  yesterday  I 
knew  it.  But,  Else,  it  is  natural.  I  saw  yesterday  how  thy  heart  was 
all  full  of  beautiful  thoughts  which  I  could  not  reach,  and  then  it  grieved 
thee.  If  it  grieves  thee  now,  it  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse  when  we 
were  married.     We  should  live  apart — it  would  be  no  true  marriage." 

She  glanced  at  him  hurriedly.  She  had  not  believed  that  he  could 
think  or  speak  as  he  was  speaking  now,  for  his  was  a  reticent  nature, 
requiring  a  strong  force  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  surface.  There  is 
oft«n  a  humiliation  in  finding  out  how  we  have  looked  down  upon  such 
natures,  which,  after  all,  have  depths  beyond  us.  Else  had  not  yet 
realized  this — perhaps  she  was  yet  too  much  of  a  child  to  realize  any 
power  that  was  latent — but  she  felt  sony  for  poor  Christian  ;  more  sorry 
for  him  than  glad  over  her  own  liberty,  and  thinking  of  his  trouble,  she 
said  slowly, 

"Perhaps.     But  thou?" 

She  got  no  answer.  He  might  not  have  been  able  to  trust  himself  to 
speak ;  this  at  least  was  how  she  read  his  silence.  A  storm  of  conflicting 
feelings  rushed  through  her  heart — it  was  as  he  said,  she  felt  her  dreams, 
her  imaginings,  to  be  &r  above  him;  she  lived  in  a  world  which  she 
believed  to  be  as  high  out  of  his  reach  as  the  snowy  summits  yonder  were 
beyond  the  lowly  goatherd.  She  nursed  her  solitude  until  it  became 
dreary  and  barren.  But  all  the  time,  beneath  these  grand  aspirations 
there  lay  a  tender  womanliness,  hating  to  cause  pain.  Else  felt  Uke  a 
queen  descending,  nevertheless  she  would  step  down  from  her  throne. 
Christian's  self-sacrifice  should  not  make  him  miserable.  She  stood  still 
and  put  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  pretty  girlish  shamefacedness. 

**  Let  it  stay  as  it  is,  Christian ;  I  am  content." 

He  took  her  hands — took  them  veiy  tenderly  in  his.  But  he  did  not 
break  out  into  the  glad  exclamations  she  expected,  and  when  she  glanced 
at  him  in  a  little  reproachful  wonder  he  shook  his  head  gently.  She 
could  only  suppose  that  he  did  not  understand — as  usuaL 
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<*  Why  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly.     "  For  my  sake  ?  " 

**  No  ;  for  my  own." 

She  coloured  crimson  now,  and  straggled  to  withdraw  her  hands. 
But  ho  held  them  tight,  tighter  than  he  knew. 

<*  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,  Christian,*'  she  cried  angrily.  She  would 
have  fled  up  the  momitain  if  he  had  released  her. 

<<Wait  till  thou  hast  only  heard,"  he  said,  with  a  determination 
which  had  its  influence  :  <^  it  is  right  thou  shouldst  understand.  What  I 
said  was  not  all  unselfish.  Else,  it  was  not  only  to  release  thee  from  thj 
burden,  I  thought  of  myself  too.  The  husband  must  be  first  in  the 
household,  and  in  ours  he  would  be  the  second.  Thou  dear  one,  thou 
couldst  never  be  anything  but  kind  and  good  and  mild,  but  all  the  time 
thou  wouldst  look  down  on  me  in  thy  heart,  and- 1  should  know  it  in 
mine.  There  could  bo  no  happiness  for  either  of  us.  Looky"  he  said, 
smiling  a  little  grave  sad  smile,  '*  thou  art  like  the  beautiful  clear  water  that 
rushes  down,  evermore  down  to  the  lake,  and  I  am  like  the  great  doll 
stone  it  dashes  over." 

He  let  go  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fastened  themselves  on  her 
face  as  if  to  drink  in  the  happiness  he  was  renouncing— with  a  spring 
like  a  deer  she  darted  from  him,  and  ran  up  the  steep  path. 

She  ran  until  she  was  breathless.  When  she  ventured  to  look  round 
she  was  alone,  he  had  not  followed  her ;  the  flr-trees  were  left  behind, 
she  was  in  the  open  again,  a  hot  sun  striking  down,  bright  flowers  flashing 
out  from  the  grass.  Else  walked  on,  weary  and  panting,  until  she  found 
at  last  a  solitary  beech  under  which  to  fling  herself;  rest  it  could  scarcely 
be  called,  so  great  was  the  storm  in  her  heart.  Quite  unconscioosly 
Christian  had  grievously  wounded  her  pride.  For  all  these  months  she 
had  flattered  herself  with  the  idea  that  although  the  full  treasure  of  her 
love  was  beyond  his  reach,  he  would  be  more  than  content  with  the  little 
grains  she  might  vouchsafe  to  let  fall  for  him.  She  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  the  homage  of  his  simple  true-hearted  affection  that  it  seemed  to  her 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  have  it  lavished  at  her  feet,  and  to 
return  the  gift  as  scantily  as  she  pleased.  It  never  struck  her  that  the 
consciousness  of  something  lacking  should  have  been  felt  by  him  no  less 
than  by  her — that  he  did  not  accept  it  as  the  natural  result  of  their 
engagement.  All  the  want,  all  the  wrong,  all  the  self-pity  had  been  on  her 
side — for  herself :  she  had  believed  the  poor  return  she  oflered  for  his  heart 
to  be  a  priceless  treasure  to  him,  and — he  rejected  it !  Tears  of  shame  and 
hurt  pride  ran  down  her  face.  Luckily,  although  she  was  a  foolish  spoilt 
child,  there  were  sweet  womanly  depths  in  her  heart,  which  answered  to 
the  awakening  touch  when  it  came  at  last ;  she  was  soon  crying,  not  so 
much  for  her  first  mortification  as  for  the  vanity  that  had  blinded  her. 
**  Ah,  heaven,  what  am  I,  what  am  I,"  sobbed  poor  little  Else,  "that  I 
should  have  set  myself  up  so  1 "  It  was  a  genuine  little  burst  of  homiliiy, 
but  it  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  her.  Never  had  Christian  spoken  so 
well,  looked  so  manly,  never,  ah,  never,  been  half  so  dear,  as  now  when 
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he  was  lost  for  ever !  She  strained  her  eyes  along  the  path  up  which  she 
had  run ;  perhaps  he  might  he  following  her,  he  would  see  she  was  sorry— 
ah,  no  ! — With  a  sudden  access  of  shame  she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and 
ran  again,  higher  up,  where  he  should  not  find  her,  and  only  the  Alpen- 
rosen  and  the  fragrant  fir-trees  should  look  at  her  with  kind  pitying  eyes. 

Else  came  down  from  the  pastures.  Christian  Amrhein  went  ahout  his 
farm,  and  no  one  as  yet  knew  of  any  change  in  the  two — it  remained  a 
secret  between  them ;  and  there  was  another  secret  which  they  did  not 
even  share  with  each  other — the  sorrow  from  which  each  was  sufiering. 
**  She  is  happy  again  now,"  Christian  would  say  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  all 
the  while  vigorously  cutting  away  at  the  flowery  grass  as  if  he  had  no 
other  thought  in  life.  **  He  will  soon  be  betrothed  to  Anna  Lenz,*'  mused 
Else.  How  little  we  know  of  the  hearts  even  of  our  dearest.  It  is  a 
vague  shadowy  spirit-land  where  we  set  up  our  own  fancies  for  inhabitants, 
and  act  towards  them  as  we  would  never  act  if  only  we  saw  the  truth. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  are  shocked  at  what  we  have  done. 
But  generally  we  are  content  to  talk  of  misunderstandings. 

Wittwe  Ptothler  knew  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.     Christian 
had  not  been  to  the  house,  it  was  true ;  but  to  her  practical  soul,  hay- 
making was  more  important  than  love-making  any  day.     She  was  ill,  too, 
and  Else  was  glad  to  rem.ain  in  the  house  and  attend  to  her,  rather  than 
risk  a  meeting  with  Christian.    It  would  come  before  long,  she  knew :  the 
little  village  was  too  small  for  neighbours  to  avoid  each  other,  and  the 
poor  have  not  the  luxury  of  the  rich — departure.     Such  an  idea  never 
entered  the  young  farmer's  head.     I  do  not  even  know  whether  to  such 
home-loving  souls  it  would  not  have  been  even  a  fresh  trouble  instead  of  a 
relief ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  stay,  work,  when  his  time  came,  die,  and  be 
buried  in  the  little  churchyard  with  its  wooden  black  crosses  crowned  with 
withered  wreaths  and  set  in  the  midst  of  quaint  little  box-like  flower-beds. 
They  all  looked  forward  to  lying  there — awaiting  the  resurrection  mom-r- 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  people,  by  their  blue-green  lake,  under  their 
peaceful  mountains.    A  quiet,  pastoral  folk,  httle  disturbed,  with  a  certain 
homely  gravity  about  their  lives,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  simple 
faith.     The  steamer  used  to  stop  at  the  landing-place,  but  no  famous 
mountain  lay  behind  to  attract  sightseers  ;  every  now  and  then  a  group  of 
rosy  German  girls,  with  a  professor  or  two  in  charge,  would  clatter  off  the 
morning 'steamer,  start  away  with  merry  laughter,  and  clatter  down  again 
some  hours  later,  their  alpenstocks  tied  up  with  bunches  of  Alpen-rosen. 
That  was  all.    Other  places  attracted  the  world  by  perhaps  greater  beauty, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  not  a  very  subtle  charm  in  the  peace 
which  rested  on  this  little  village,  with  its  walnut  and  cherry  trees,  its 
wayside  crosses,  its  church  with  the  tapering  red  spire,  the  flowery  church- 
yard, the  silent  dead,  the  lake,  and  i^e  mountains  watching  round.    We 
busy,  money-making,  restless  people  could  not  endure  it  long ;  only  every 
now  and  then,  when  the  curtain  is  lifted  for  f^  moment  wad-^^  ^'^^i^  ^ 
vot.  xxiv. — no.  189.  ^* 
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glimpse  of  such  a  patriarchal  life,  it  steals  into  our  hearts  and  Biills  their 
throbbings  with  a  strange  serene  power. 

But  this  power  was  not  felt,  or  at  all  events  it  was  not  acknowledged, 
by  Else.    Eyerything  about  her  seemed  full  of  change  and  depression, 
although  all  the  time  she  was  trying  to  deceive  herself,  and  going  about 
the  house  singing  and  knitting,  as  if  no  shade  had  come  over  her  world. 
No  one  had  so  much  interest  for  her  as  Anna  Lenz  :  she  knew  wliere  she 
went,  what  she  had  on  ;  she  took  a  kind  of  bitter  delight  in  fAlln'rig  to  her, 
in  noticing  the  wonderful  blue  of  her  eyes.    If  what  she  fancied  ever  came 
to  pass  this  mood  would  probably  change  ;   but  meanwhile  it  took  thai 
shape.     And  at  times  she  would  say  to  herself  that  all  was  for  the  best, 
that  Christian  never  had  been  her  ideal.     Perhaps  she  was  right  of  the 
past ;  but  what  of  the  present — what  now  ?    A  woman's  ideal  is  seldom  a 
cold,  calm  image,  unchanging  and  unchangeable,  by  which  she  moulds  her 
fancy,  but  rather  a  reflection,  now  of  this,  now  of  that,  taking  a  hundred 
different  tints,  and  capable  of  infinite  variety,  although  all  the  time  trans- 
forming  and  glorifying  what  it  takes.   And  Else's  attempts  at  self-deception 
always  ended  in  bitter  sclf-upbraidings  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  to 
Christian. 

He  was  out  and  about  all  day  ;  but  this  was  nothing  new,  for  through- 
out the  commune  no  one  bore  a  better  name  for  patient  industry  than 
Christian,  and  none  dreamed  that  just  now  he  gave  himself  no  rest  because 
rebt  meant  sorrowful  thoughts.  The  hay  was  being  cut  and  stored,  and 
all  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  sweet  summerish  smell.  Christian  went  oat 
at  daybreak,  and  only  came  in  when  the  light  was  fast  fading  and  the 
mountains  across  the  lake  looked  ash- coloured  in  the  dim  twilight.  If  there 
was  any  visible  change  in  him,  it  would  have  needed  a  woman's  keen  eye  to 
find  it  out,  and  the  women  who  loved  him  were  away  with  the  setme.  But 
indeed,  though  the  love  was  there  filling  his  heart  unchanged,  he  met  hia 
trouble  as  he  had  faced  it  beforehand,  bravely.  The  simple  acceptance  of 
duty  because  he  knew  it  to  be  right,  nerved  him  against  vain  regrets.  He 
took  her  image  to  his  heart,  tenderly,  lovingly,  yes,  and  for  ever ;  but  not 
to  gain  even  that  sweet  reality  would  he  barter  his  self-respect,  set  aside 
God*s  law  for  man  and  wife,  or  put  his  nock  under  the  yoke  of  the 
dearest. 

One  evening  he  had  to  speak  about  some  farming  business  with  Thomas 
Stiu-m,  the  grandson  of  old  Wilbelm.  The  men  leant  against  a  low  wall 
in  front  of  the  inn,  and  looked  down  at  the  green  water  under  their 
feet,  as  they  talked  over  the  worth  of  a  particular  cow,  a  little  chestnat 
Schwytzer,  for  which  Christian  had  a  fancy.  The  day  had  been  hot,  and 
the  evening  was  even  more  sultry,  yet  the  lake  beneath  them  was  stirredi 
the  water  splashed  against  the  wall,  and  every  now  and  then  a  sadden 
puff  of  air  came  in  their  faces.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  full  of 
beauty  than  the  cloud- forms  which  rested  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
softening  without  hiding  the  rosy  gleams  behind.  The  whole  range  seemed 
suddenly  brought  nearer,  the  tints  in  the  sky  deepened  and  glowed  with 
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exquisite  hannonies,  with  royal  crimsons  and  purples.  There  was  a  curious 
stillness  and  jet  unrest,  little  movement  to  the  eye,  but  sounds  of  distant 
rumblings  and  wailings,  as  if  some  mighty  power  was  drawing  near.  A 
tame  goat,  bleating  piteously,  came  and  thrust  his  nose  into  Christian's 
hand  ;  the  men,  lifting  themselves  wearily,  looked  over  the  lake,  now 
stirred  to  its  very  deptiis,  and  then  at  each  other.  For  a  few  minutes 
neither  spoke ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  oppressive  stillness  kept  them  silent ; 
then  a  swoop  of  fresher  air  rushed  across  the  water  sudden  and  momentary. 
'<  It  is  the  Fun,"  said  Thomas  at  last,  breaking  the  spell. 
'*  I  have  felt  it  coming  all  day,"  Christian  answered,  stretching  himself. 
'<  Bah,  how  it  suffocates  one  1 " 

**  I  will  go  round  and  see  that  all  is  made  safe,"  Thomas  said,  going 
away :  **  will  you  call  out  the  watchmen  if  they  are  needed  ?  " 

The  Fiin.  A  hot,  sultry,  furious  hurricane,  coming  up  from  the  great 
African  deserts,  lashing  the  lake  into  fury,  battling  with  adverse  currents, 
sweeping  off  every  little  obstacle  in  its  way,  slamming  open  doors,  loose 
shutters,  tearing  down  the  pretty  bright  flower-pots  from  the  window-sills, 
unroofing  sheds,  scattering  everything  far  and  wide.  .  The  people  came 
running  out  from  their  doSrs  in  terror.  "  The  Fun,  the  Fonl  "  in  every 
mouth ;  the  Cur^  was  there,  Heinrich  Lenz,  the  innkeeper,  all  the 
women  who  were  not  up  on  the  pastures,  running,  shutting  doors,  doing 
all  they  could  against  the  sudden  attack.  The  village  was  very  like  a 
great  &mily,  and  Christian,  as  the  largest  proprietor,  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  kind  of  head. 

**  Fire  is  the  worst  danger  after  all,"  the  Cure  remarked,  recovering 
from  a  violent  attack  of  the  hurricane  upon  his  cassock. 

**  The  men  are  all  here,"  answered  Christian :  **  Karl,  Joseph,  Fried- 
rich,  Hans,  and  Walther.  They  will  go  from  house  to  house,  see  that 
the  fires  are  put  out,  and  be  ready  in  case  of  any  outbreak."  No  one 
noticed  that  he  led  Hans  aside  and  gave  him  a  whispered  direction. 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night,  the  Fon  took  care  of  that.  The  fierce 
hot  blasts  raged  with  increasing  violence ;  people  hurried  about  in  the 
strange  sultry  darkness  with  a  horrible  oppression  weighing  upon  them. 
**  The  Fon  comes  from  one  place,  and  one  only,"  said  old  Wilhelm 
Stiirm,  gasping  for  breath.  The  crack  and  roar  of  the  great  wind  among 
the  mountains,  on  the  lake,  in  the  crashing  woods,  was  so  terrible,  that  the 
poor  children,  appalled  by  the  noise  and  darkness,  clung  crying' to  their 
mothers.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  voices  in  the  bewildering 
hubbub.  The  priest  tried  to  induce  the  wonjen  to  remain  in  their 
cottages,  but  they  declared  they  could  not  breathe ;  Anna  Lenz  was 
there,  her  mother,  even  her  old  grandmother ;  it  seemed  to  Christian  as 
if  every  soul  in  the  place  buzzed  about  him  except  Else.  **  She  dreads 
me  more  than  the  Fon,"  he  said  to  himself  sadly. 

When  morning  came  they  hoped  that,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
violence  of  the  wind  would  moderate,  but  the  increasing  light  only  seemed 
to  make  the  havoc  more  apparent :  trees  were  torn  up  by  th^ir  xoq><j&> 
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great  green  branches  of  walnut  wrenched  off,  and  tossed  to  and  fro; 
other  trees,  that  as  yet  had  resisted  the  destroying  power,  were  scorched 
and  withered  as  if  by  fire  ;  houses  were  unroofed,  shutters  hanging  loose, 
the  new-mown  hay  whirled  far  away  from  the  meadows,  the  white  daturas 
torn,  broken,  discoloured  ;  fierce  leaping  waves  raging  against  the  wall ; 
all  the  delicate  pastoral  beauty  swept  away  by  this  awfiil  resistless  force. 
There  was  no  shutting  it  out,  no  conquering  it.  Nay,  it  seemed  to  para- 
lyse the  men,  who  moved  languidly  about,  while  the  women  and  children 
gathered  into  stupefied  groups  under  walls,  where  they  were  a  littie 
sheltered  from  the  rush  and  blinding  fuiy  of  the  Fon,  but  were  in  danger 
from  the  pieces  of  wood  and  slate  which  it  now  and  then  hurled  trium- 
phantly through  the  air.  The  priest,  Christian,  and  Thomas  Stiirm, 
whose  wife  was  among  them,  did  all  they  could  to  draw  them  from  tiiese 
dangerous  resting-places,  but  in  the  hurly-burly  their  voices  fell  un- 
heeded. 

''  I  shall  go  to  the  church,"  the  Gur6  said  at  last.  <'  Thomas,  send 
your  boy  to  ring  the  bell." 

By  degrees  a  little  sad  terrified  congregation  crept  after  him ;  the 
Cure  said  the  offices,  then,  by  way  of  keeping  them  there,  he  went  into 
the  pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  to  them.  It  was  a  strange  scene. 
The  little  church  with  its  tawdry  yet  loving  adornments  ;  the  frightened 
groups,  some  praying  fervently,  some  listening;  tired  children  fiut 
asleep  on  the  seats  ;  outside,  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  great  Fon ;  inside, 
the  priest's  calm,  steadfast  voice,  and  every  now  and  then  an  Amen  going 
up  like  a  sob. 

Though  not  quite  so  furiously  as  on  the  previous  night,  the  wind 
continued  to  rage  all  that  day,  and  all  day  Christian  was  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  fighting  against  the  lassitude  which  unhinged  ereiy  one, 
comforting  and  helping,  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  at  his  own  farm,  <m 
the  outskirts  of  Wittwe  Eothler's.  The  cottage  was  a  little  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  the  flowers  had  been  taken  in,  and  the  shutters  closed  ;  a 
great  cherry-tree  lay  all  across  the  garden,  otherwise  he  could  not  see 
much  damage. 

''  She  is  bettor  within,"  he  said,  turning  away  with  a  longing  sigh. 

And  meanwhile  Else,  poor  child,  sat  in  the  little  hot  cottage  listening 
with  terror  to  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  splitting  of  the  trees,  and  the 
awful  echoes  in  the  mountains  which  magnified  it  all.  Her  mother  tossed 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  with  the  fever  increased  tenfold  by  the  parching 
heat,  sometimes  delirious,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  obstinately  bent 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  some  sick  fancy.  The  only  person  they  saw  was 
Hans,  and  he  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Christian. 

*^  In  such  times  one  finds  out  who  has  the  head,"  he  said  admiringly; 
"  it  is  Amrhein  this  and  Amrhein  that.  It  was  he  who  dragged  Maiia 
Plater  out  of  the  way  just  in  time  when  the  chinmey  feU,  and  himself 
out  the  great  walnut  that  might  have  crushed  the  Lenz*  house." 

'<  Ah  I  "  monnured  Elsoi  with  a  little  uncontrollable  si^    It  seemod 
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to  her  as  if  her  solitude  were  growing  more  than  she  could  bear ;  the 
other  women  were  together:  Anna  Lenz  had  Christian  to  care  for,  to 
watch  over  her,  while  she  was  separated  from  them  all,  terrified  at  her 
mother's  illness,  at  the  whirl  and  rush  of  the  tempest ;  without  even  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  Hans*  occasional  presence  was  the  result  of 
Christian's  guardianship — Christian  whom  she  had  despised.  The  wind, 
which,  during  the  afternoon,  moderated  at  intervals,  towards  evening  was 
again  at  its  height :  Hans  looked  in  as  it  grew  dusk  to  forbid  fires,  then 
she  was  left  lonely  to  keep  the  long  hours.  Wittwe  Bothler  cried  out  for 
water  peremptorily ;  sometimes  insisted  upon  Else  doing  some  unreason- 
able thing ;  now  and  then  made  the  girl  shudder  by  talking  to  her  dead 
husband  as  if  he  were  standing  between  them.  The  air  was  full  of  wails 
and  shrieks;  it  seemed  as  though  out  of  all  space  weird,  melancholy 
voices  were  lifted  up  appealingly ;  distant  growlings  from  the  mountains 
answered  the  fierce  swoop  of  the  wind,  clouds  rushed  wildly  across  the 
sky.     And  over  all  brooded  the  heavy,  leaden  oppression  of  the  Fon. 

In  the  village  the  second  night  was  not  so  confused  as  the  first,  for 
though  the  causes  for  alarm  remained,  the  people  had  become  a  little  used 
to  them.  Some  of  the  women  stayed  composedly  in  their  houses,  a  few 
even  slept,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  the  dry,  stifling  heat,  but  the 
greater  part  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  and  had  gathered  their 
children  there. 

"  How  long  will  this  last  ?  "  asked  the  priest  of  Thomas  Stiirm,  when 
the  morning  light  revealed  a  further  work  of  destruction. 

**  Only  heaven  knows,"  answered  Thomas,  **  when  even  my  old 
father  has  never  seen  such  a  Fon." 

**  There  is  little  more  mischief  that  it  can  do,"  the  Cure  remarked, 
looking  round  at  the  chaos  a  little  drearily.  Then  he  recovered  himself, 
and  added  cheerfully,  '*  That  is  ungrateful,  since,  by  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
we  are  all  here." 

''  I,  for  one,  shall  be  content  if  nothing  worse  comes,"  said  Christian, 
who  had  joined  them. 

"  Worse  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking  of  the  stream.     This  wind  will  melt  the  snows." 

The  Cure  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  looked  at  Christian  for  a  moment 
with  the  trouble  of  a  new  horror  in  his  eyes.  Thomas  broke  in — "  No 
fear.  My  father  says  the  Fon  melts  too  gently  for  that  work,  and  he  knows 
its  ways  better  than  any  man  in  the  valley.  He  was  talking  about  it 
to  Lenz  just  now,"  went  on  Thomas,  who  took  his  importance  in  the 
village  very  much  from  the  background  of  old  Wilhelm*s  great  age. 

"  That  is  true,"  Christian  answered,  **  yet  I  cannot  feel  at  rest  about  it.'' 

**  My  father  is  sure  to  be  right,"  said  Thomas,  obstinately. 

Just  then,  his  youngest  child,  a  golden-haired,  round-faced  little  girl, 
escaped  from  her  mother,  and  came  running  to  him,  stretching  out  her 
little  hands,  half-crying,  half-triumphant  in  her  struggle  with  the  hurri- 
cane.    He  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  tight,  and  wrapped  hia  ^q^ 
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round  her.  So  the  two  remained.  Her  head  against  his  breast,  his  arms 
clasping  her. 

**  Let  us  go  and  give  a  look  at  the  stream/'  said  Christian. 

**  I  must  go  to  the  church,  where  my  flock  want  some  words  of 
comfort,"  said  the  priest. 

The  women  followed  him,  climbing  the  little  green  knoll  on  which  the 
church  stood ;  the  two  men  walked  on  slowly  some  twenty  yards  west- 
ward, until  they  could  command  a  view  of  the  little  brook  as  it  came 
tumbling  down  from  stone  to  stone.  They  could  see  it  through  the 
storm-tossed  branches  of  the  trees,  on  its  way  from  the  heights  far  above 
where  they  stood,  then  it  was  hid  from  them  again,  reappearing  jnst 
above  Wittwe  Rothler*s  whits  cottage.  There  was  a  substantial  little 
bridge  close  to  the  men,  where  people  used  sometimes  to  stand  and  watch 
the  clear  water,  with  its  glittering  limpid  depths.  Now  the  little  torrent 
flung  itself  passionately  along,  yellow  and  swollen,  sweeping  with  it  bits 
of  wood,  poor  whipped  branches  caught  from  its  banks. 

**  It  is  no  higher  than  I  have  seen  it  twenty  times,*'  said  Thomas, 
with  a  triumphant  confidence  in  old  Wilhelm's  experience.  He  had  little 
Marie's  soft  golden  head  pressed  closely  against  him,  and  was  holding  her 
tenderlv. 

**  I  believe  it  is  all  safe,"  Christian  said,  turning  away ;  and  then  with 
a  sudden  shout  of  horror,  and  a  clutch  at  Thomas's  arm — "  Ah,  dear 
heaven,"  he  cried,  **  look — look  1  " 

For  from  the  height  where,  on  peaceful  summer  days,  they  could  see 
the  little  innocent  stream  dancing  downwards,  a  vast  body  of  yellow  water 
was  coming,  leaping,  raging,  spreading  over  the  rocks,  hurling  great  trees 
before  it,  with  a  roar  before  which  the  F6n  sank  into  insignificance.  Swift 
and  terrible  this  new  enemy  rushed  upon  the  unconscious  village ;  for  a 
moment  its  awful  approach  stunned  Christian,  then  with  a  cry  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart  ho  sprang  to  meet  it — it  was  like  a  horrible  night- 
mare :  he  ran,  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  move,  his  arms  were  stretched  out, 
**ElseI  heart's  beloved  !  "  ho  cried  in  agony.  There  was  the  fisinn,  he 
did  not  see  it,  he  saw  only  the  cottage  with  its  closed  quiet  windows. 
Quiet  ?  ah  ! — the  roar  was  in  his  cars — upon  him  :  he  saw  the  walls  rock, 
gape,  fall — one  moment,  and  the  awful  enemy  had  him  in  his  grasp,  and 
was  whirling  him  along  unconscious,  inert. 

In  the  little  dim  church  were  the  Cure  and  his  small  congregation, 
almost  all  the  women,  a  number  of  children,  and  a  few  old  men.  The 
Curd,  who  had  but  just  entered,  was  kneeling  in  prayer,  the  women  were 
huddled  together  in  little  groups  ;  many  had  been  there  all  night,  others 
had  now  come  in ;  one  girl  among  these  latter  knelt  a  little  apart,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the  noise  and  fury 
outside  increased  tenfold ;  with  it  came  the  rush  of  water,  and  a  shrilly 
terrible  shriek,  piercing  tho  dull  roar  and  the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  The 
women  started  from  their  knees  to  the  door ;  the  Cure,  who  was  there  as 
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soon  as  ihey,  was  the  first  to  open  it,  standing  so  as  to  keep  back  the 
eager,  terrified  group.    But  they  saw. 

**  Ah,  heaven,"  cried  out  old  Maria  Plater,  "  we  are  in  the  lake  I  ** 

Borne  fell  on  their  knees;  others,  shrieking  wildly,  "Fritz!" 
"  Thomas  !  "  "  Mother  1  "  names  at  that  moment  dearer  than  life,  tried 
to  rush  out  into  the  flood.  It  was  all  the  priest  could  do  to  hold  the  door 
against  them,  and  to  force  it  back  and  bolt  it.  For,  in  spite  of  the  church 
standing  on  its  little  hill,  the  yellow  turbid  water  was  there  at  his  feet, 
and,  as  the  door  opened,  rushed  in  a  little  stream  into  the  building.  The 
women  broke  out  into  an  .agonized  wail ;  Lisa  Stiirm  dragged  herself  on 
her  knees  to  the  Cure:  **Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  she  sobbed;  **I  have 
Thomas  out  there,"  and  then,  looking  round  her  wildly,  **Ah,  and  my 
little  Marie  too  !  " 

Yes,  poor  mother.     With  her  head  on  her  father's  breast. 

Then  a  young  girl  pressed  up  against  him  frantically. 

**  I  must  be  let  out,"  she  cried,  desperately  trying  the  lock.  "  I 
must,  I  must.  I  am  Else  Rothler,  and  my  poor  mother  is  ill  in  her  bed. 
I  only  came  for  one  minute,  because  she  would  not  rest  unless  I  did.  I 
hear  her  crying  to  me,  *  Else,  Else  I '  Ob,  your  reverence,  you  were 
always  good  to  me — let  me  out  1 " 

What  could  the  poor  priest  do  ?  The  terrible  pathos  of  these 
beseeching  voices  pierced  his  heart  like  a  knife.  He  did  the  best  he 
could.  There,  by  the  door,  under  which  the  little  yellow  stream  of  water 
was  gurgling,  he  knelt  down. 

**  My  children,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  unutterable  compassion,  **  there 
is  One  who  once  stilled  the  hungry  waves  into  a  great  calm.  Let  us 
pray  to  Him." 

What  a  prayer  !  But  it  calmed  them,  as  he  expected  :  those  who  had 
been  firantio  now  only  wept  and  moaned  softly,  Lisa  Stiirm  saying  over 
and  over  again,  under  her  breath, — **  My  little  Marie  I  my  little  Mario  I  " 

It  was  like  the  vox  humana  after  the  storm,  only  this  was  a  terrible 
heart-thrilling  voice,  full  of  discords  and  carrying  up  of  sad  burdens. 
Nevertheless,  it  went  upwards,  and  so  into  the  perfect  harmony  which 
can  resolve  it  all.  The  Cure  ventured  to  go  into  the  vestry,  and  bring 
matting  to  lay  under  the  door.  Then  he  stationed  two  or  three  old  men 
there,  and  himself  went  up  into  the  tower  to  look  out  from  its  little 
windows.  Over  his  head  the  wind  had  torn  down  the  golden  star  which 
crowned  the  little  quaint  red  spire,  and  made  a  gaping  rent  in  the  wood- 
work. Otherwise  there  was  no  great  damage,  nothing  to  prevent  his 
going  up  and  looking  out.  But  the  sight  made  him  fall  on  his  knees 
again. 

**  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands,  **  spare  this  poor 
people." 

For  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was  all  one  sheet  of  water  upon  which 
be  gazed — lake  and  land  with  no  longer  a  boundary  between  them.  The 
Fon  had  suddenly  moderated,  as  if  its  work  were  finished ;  tbiQ  IlqI  ^?as^ 
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shone  overhead ;  the  mountains,  unmoved  by  the  din  and  tormoil  beneath, 
lay  with  the  majestic  light  of  heaven  upon  their  &ce8  ;  bat  here,  in  this 
little  nest  of  homes,  where  but  a  short  time  ago  it  had  aeemed  all  sweet 
plentiful  peace,  what  a  contrast !  No  green  meadows  were  left ;  here  and 
there  a  little  hillock  just  raised  its  crest  above  the  yellow  muddy  waters ; 
a  few  trees  remained  to  show  where  orchards  had  smiled ;  half-a-dozen 
houses  were,  like  the  church  itself,  surrounded  but  not  destroyed; 
everywhere  else  were  gaunt  wooden  ribs  rising  out  of  the  water,  solitary 
gables,  posts,  bits  of  roofs,  perhaps  a  broken  balcony  hanging  to  the  side ; 
all  round  a  terrible  desolation,  a  floating  waste  of  wood,  trees,  dead 
animals — what  else  ?  Everything  was  invested  with  a  horrible  nameless 
dread. 

The  flood  was  not  rising.     It  came  towards  them  in  waves,  and  was 
at  least  ten  feet  deep  below  the  church  ;  but,  whether  a  large  outlet  had 
been  forced  into  the  lake,  or  from  some  other  reason,  it  did  not  appear  to 
grow  higher. 

**  1£  only  I  could  get  out  I  **  sighed  the  Cure. 

Then  he  strained  his  eyes  again  to  discover  some  living  creature,  and 
suddenly  heard  Else's  voice  behind  him, — **  I  see  men  working  behind 
the  Stiirms*  house,"  she  cried,  sharply. 

It  was  true.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  distinguish  clearly,  but 
there  were  figures  in  the  water,  hammering  as  it  seemed  with  great 
mattocks.  This  little  reaction  of  human  life  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
desolation  brought  the  Cure  his  first  touch  of  warm  hope  ;  he  began  to 
think  of  the  individual  claims  which  horror  had  swallowed  up.  Action 
was  the  best  medicine  for  such  poor  smitten  souls. 

**  Do  not  let  us  despair,  my  child,"  he  said.  **  We  see  with  our  own 
eyes  that  some  are  spared  to  us  ;  the  lake  will  become  quiet  now  the  Fon 
moderates  itself,  and  help  will  be  sent.  Let  us  go  down  to  those  poor 
women  and  cheer  them." 

**  But  my  mother  was  in  her  bed,"  Else  answered,  with  a  bitter  cry, 
which  wrung  his  heart. 

She  did  not  resist,  however,  but  followed  him  down  the  little  dark 
worn  staircase.     The  Curd  went  from  group  to  group,  comforting,  pray- 
ing, hoping  for  these  poor  desolate  women,  whose  husbands  and  sons 
were  somewhere  out  in  that  frightful  waste  of  waters.     They  arranged 
chairs,  cushions,  what  they  could,  so  as  to  form  rude  couches  for  any 
who  might  by-and-by  be  brought  there.    This  gave  occupation  for  a  time ; 
then  the  children  became  hungry  and  cried,  and  some  of  the  mothers 
forgot  their  trouble  in  soothing  them.     Generally  one  or  two  of  the  old 
men  were  up  in  the  tower,  climbing  the  steps  painfully,  and  straining 
their  poor  dim  eyes  over  the  muddy  waters.     It  was  like  the  ark,  as  one 
said,  only  they  had  not  their  dove  to  let  fly.     Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
without  their  little  messages  of  hope ;  fluttering  things  hung  from  the 
windows  of  the  few  remaining  houses  ;  the  waves  of  the  lake,  though  they 
still  heaved  and  sobbed  after  their  passionate  outbreak,  and  were  lifted 
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high  above  their  nsaal  level,  gradually  subsided  into  more  peaceful 
moyement ;  the  sun  shone  as  though  there  were  no  sorrow  in  the  world. 
This  time  it  was  the  Cure  who  had  to  restrain  himself. 

« I  can  swim/'  he  said,  flinging  open  the  door,  from  which  the  waters 
had  just  sunk  a  little.  There  they  stood  in  the  full  warm  sunlight,  the 
women  all  pressing,  sobbing,  waving,  and  calling  at  once.  They  were  on 
the  hill  of  deliverance ;  but,  alas,  deliverance  too  often  means  separation. 
**  I  can  swim,"  said  the  priest.     '^  I  believe  I  could  reach  that  house." 

Then  one  of  the  old  men  cried  out  to  them  from  the  tower-windows, 
in  a  feeble,  cracked  voice  of  exultation, — '^  A  boat  is  coming !   We  see  it." 

Despair  changed  to  excitement,  and  the  women  clung  about  the  Cure, 
asking  him  whether  he  did  not  indeed  believe  their  husbands  to  be  among 
that  group  whom  they  had  seen  at  work.  One  or  two  asked  no  questions 
— ^they  were  too  sick  at  heart.  Else  was  of  the  number.  Her  mother 
was  dead ;  in  all  human  probability.  Christian  too.  What  was  left  to 
her — ^to  her  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  been  so  rich  in  ajOfection  that 
she  had  thrown  it  from  her  ?  She  could  not  cry ;  she  longed  for  the 
luxury  of  such  tears  as  those  of  Anna  Lenz,  who  wept  more  freely  than 
any  one.  She  could  not  even  watch  the  boat  on  which  so  many  hopes 
centred,  and  of  which  every  movement  was  proclaimed  by  eager  women. 

**  It  draws  nearer  I  " 

**  Ah,  dear  heaven  I  how  slowly  they  row." 

"  Think  of  the  current.'* 

"  Where  can  they  land  ?    There  is  no  land. — Fritz,  my  Fritz  I  " 

The  despairing  cry  rang  across  the  water,  the  other  women  looked  at 
this  one  almost  reproachfully — ^were  not  their  dear  ones  there  as  well  ? 
She  cried  her  son's  name  again  and  again  until  she  sank  down  exhausted, 
and  the  Cure  lifting  her  in  his  strong  arms  carried  her  into  the  church. 
When  he  came  back  the  boat  was  out  of  sight ;  breathless  silence  reigned ; 
the  boatmen  were  evidently  trying  to  effect  a  landing  above  the  poor 
submeiged  village,  higher  up  than  the  church,  so  that  the  first  assurance 
they  had  of  their  success  was  seeing  them,  after  what  appeared  an  endless 
waiting,  row  slowly  by  over  what,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  a  smiling 
land  of  flowers.    Noticing  the  figures  at  the  church-door,  they  shouted — 

**  Are  you  all  well  there  ?  " 

•*  All  well,"  answered  the  Cur^ ;  "for  the  love  of  heaven  lose  no  time." 

But  there  were  hindrances  to  their  progress,  the  hindrances  of  over- 
thrown houses,  of  great  floating  things  beating  about  helplessly,  of  drifting 
poles,  lumbering  chests  ;  here  and  there  great  boughs  sticking  up  in  the 
mud,  with  smaller  debris  entangled  among  them  ;  broken  crockery, 
bedding,  sometimes  a  bundle  of  clothes,  round  which  they  rowed 
curiously,  touching  it  with  the  oars  to  make  sure  it  was  what  it  seemed 
and  no  more.  As  they  went  further,  ruined  walls  and  gables  hid  them 
now  and  then  from  view ;  presently  they  were  altogether  lost :  only  % 
hoarse  cry  came  faintly  across  the  water,  whether  of  welcome  or  of  horror 
no  one  knew.    Some  of  the  wives  became  almost  frantic  with  excitement. 
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others  broke  into  piteous  moaning ;  it  appeared  afterwards  to  the  Cnii  afi 
if  that  time  of  waiting  had  been  the  worst  of  all.  Bat  when  the  moment 
he  dreaded  for  them  arrived,  and  the  boat  was  seen  making  its  way  towards 
the  church — heavily  laden — ^there  was  a  reaction.  The  women  clatched 
each  other's  dresses  and  were  silent.  Old  Wilhelm  Stiirm,  who  had  come 
out  into  the  sunshine  and  lit  his  pipe,  held  his  daughter-in-law's  hand  in 
his,  and  patted  it  feebly,  while  he  smoked.  Else  was  inside  in  the  little 
dark  church,  with  the  poor  mother  whom  the  priest  had  carried  there. 

So  the  boat  came  on — slowly,  8ome  one  stood  up  in  it  and  waved, 
and  a  woman  fell  down  on  her  knees  in  the  water.  **  It  is  Walther,  my 
Walther  1  "  she  cried,  sobbing  and  laughing  at  once. 

**  I  see  Fritz  Plater,"  said  another.  **  Frau  Plater,  your  Fritz  is 
come,*'  she  called  back  into  the  church,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  the 
boat. 

Lisa  Stiirm  said  humbly,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice  which  went  to  the 
Cure's  heart :  "  Will  your  reverence  bo  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
moment  you  see  our  little  Marie.  My  eyes  are  not  what  they  were,  and 
the  child  is  such  a  little  thing,"  and  then  she  broke  o£f  and  looked  at  him 
wistfully. 

'<  Thomas  is  not  there,"  said  old  Wilhelm,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  shaking  his  head. 

^*  I  think  he  would  not  come  in  the  first  boat,"  she  answered  in  the 
same  pleading  tone ;  "  but  the  child — she  is  so  little.** 

The  priest  took  her  hand,  greatly  touched.  ''  Lisa,"  he  said  veiy 
quietly,  **  sometimes  our  Father  takes  His  httle  children  from  oar  arms 
into  His." 

For  he  had  seen  that  little  Marie  was  not  in  the  boat. 

The  boat  rowed  up  ;  women  rushed  into  the  water  and  dragged  it  in 
with  cries  of  joy.  Who  were  there  ?  Karl,  Franz,  Walther,  Fritz  Plater, 
Heinrich  Lenz,  the  innkeeper,  with  his  shoulder  dislocated,  two  women, 
and  two  dark  figures  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  All  the  men  were 
more  or  less  hurt ;  all  looked  solemn  and  awe-stricken.  In  the  midst  of 
a  torrent  of  questionings  they  kissed  their  wives  or  mothers  without  any 
outbreak  of  joy.  Heinrich  Lenz,  who  had  not  known  certainly  that  his 
family  were  safe,  tottered  with  them  into  the  church ;  the  Cure  and  the 
others  went  to  lift  out  the  dark  figures. 

**  Jammed  in  some  woodwork,"  said  Franz,  briefly. 

Johann  Schmitt  was  taken  out  first — ^white,  motionless,  with  sodden 
clothes.     His  wife  was  away  at  the  Scnnen  Alps. 

*'  He  is  dead,**  some  one  said,  in  a  hushed  voice,  and  no  person  con- 
tradicted it ;  but  they  carried  their  sad  burden  into  the  church,  and  the 
priest  directed  them  how  to  use  certain  simple  remedies.  As  he  went 
back  to  the  boat  he  met  the  second  httle  procession — ^the  second  hea^, 
silent  burden,  more  ghastly  than  the  last,  from  a  deep,  cruel  cut  across 
the  head. 

<'  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  who  could  not  recognize  the  face. 
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"  Christian  Amrhein,"  said  Fritz,  to  whom  his  mother  was  clinging 
raptnronslj. 

And  then  the  Gore  saw  that  Else  was  at  the  head.  She  had  ran  out 
from  the  church  and  was  in  the  hoat  hefore  any  one  could  stop  her,  kissing 
the  white,  stained  face  in  passionate  silence,  and  as  she  would  let  no  one 
take  her  place,  the  men  had  passed  a  coat  under  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
him  so,  Else  holding  his  head.  They  all  loved  Christian  and  were  very 
tender  with  him,  but  they  shook  their  heads  in  answer  to  the  Cure's 
questioning  look.  When  they  laid  him  down  gently,  a  whisper  went 
round,  and  the  good  priest  tried  to  draw  the  girl  away,  but  she  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  at  them  all  resolutely. 

'*  He  is  not  dead,"  she  said.     **  My  mother  is  dead,  I  know,  but  God 
has  given  me  back  Christian." 
Was  it  so,  indeed  ? 

They  cut  his  hair  and  bound  up  the  gaping  wound.    The  Cure  made  a 
fire  at  which  to  dry  the  men's  wet  clothes,  and  then,  while  the  boat  was 
gone  to  fetch  another  load,  there  came  a  trying  time  of  inaction.     Never 
before  had  the  little  homely  church,  standing  on  its  green  knoll  overlooking 
the  lake,  sheltered  such  strange  groups.     The  villagers  came  up  there  to  • 
pray,  to  bring  their  babies,  or  their  dead — their  joys  or  their  sorrows  of 
every-day  life ;  but  now  there  was  a  restless  expectation,  low  sobs  and 
murmurs  of  pain  went  up ;  the  shadow  of  a  great  tragedy  brooded  over 
the  place.     Outside  it  was  no  less  strange,  the  Cure  thought.    The  yellow 
flood  poured  over  into  the  lake  below,  the  sun  smiled  upon  the  calm,  up- 
turned faces  of  the  mountains,  upon  the  ruined  houses,  upon  the  little 
graves  just  beginning  to  show  themselves  above  the  water.     Most  of  the 
women  had  been  assured  of  the  safety  of  their  dear  ones,  and  sat  outside 
the  church  in  the  warm  glow,  talking  with  the  others  who  had  escaped, 
eating  the  food  which  these  had  brought,  as  yet  too  glad  and  thankful  to 
be  much  cast  down  with  thinking  of  their  losses. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  it  should  have  come  now,  when  the  cattle  are  all 
at  the  pastures,"  said  Frau  Plater. 

"  There  will  be  a  subscription  for  us  in  the  town,"  said  another. 
**  Heinrich  will  be  the  worst  loser  of  all,"  grumbled  old  Gretchen 
Lenz.     ''  He  had  fitted  up  a  beautiful  salon  in  the  iun ;  there  would  have 

been  visitors  this  year.     The  chairs  cost  so  much " 

So  they  talked  on  with  the  rebound  that  sometimes  seems  heartless 
in  these  simple  natures  ;  which,  after  all,  perhaps  only  speak  without  the 
disguise  in  which  we  veil  our  thoughts.  They  had  returned  to  chatter 
and  sunshine ;  those  whoso  hearts  were  still  heavy  kept  in  the  church, 
near  the  two  still  figures,  one  as  motionless  as  the  other.  Lisa  Stiirm 
knelt  by  poor  friendless  Johann.  **  Why  does  not  the  doctor  come  ?  " 
Else  asked  once,  looking  up  as  if  she  had  forgotten. 

When  the  boat  returned,  there  were  more  joyful  greetings,  more 
questions  of  sick  anguish,  more  talk  about  what  had  or  had  not  been 
saved.    Wittwe  Bothler's  cottage  was  gone,  some  one  said — swept  awa^ 
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utterly.  So  far  as  they  could  tell,  four  men  were  missmg,  Thomas 
Bturm  among  them ;  then  there  was  little  Marie,  and  Else's  mother,  and 
the  two  lying  within  the  church ;  and,  when  the  hea^y  tale  was  told,  it 
was,  after  all,  only  a  wonder  that  so  many  had  been  saved  firom  that 
terrible  death.  The  men  gathered  round  the  priest,  and  went  in  and 
knelt  down  reverently  to  offer  their  simple  thanksgiving;  afterwards  he 
spoke  of  the  others  whose  fate  was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  many  of  the 
women,  who  had  been  most  full  of  joy,  broke  into  sobbing  again,  looking 
round  on  Else,  on  whose  fair  hair  the  sun  was  shining,  as  she  knelt  by 
Christian.  She  was  unconscious  alike  of  their  pity  and  their  forgetfhlness, 
unconscious,  I  think,  of  the  Cur(^*s  prayer ;  her  eyes  never  raised  them- 
selves from  that  white,  unmoved  face,  even  when  Fran  Plater  put  her  kind 
heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  tried  to  draw  her  away. 

Not  long  after  there  was  a  stir  at  the  door.  Other  boats  appeared  on 
the  lake  as  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  news  of  the  disaster  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  little  village  began  to  spread.  Some  of  them  rowed 
about  outside,  trying  to  pick  up  those  portions  of  the  universal  wreck 
which  had  been  swept  into  the  lake.  They  came  laden  with  odd  jumbles 
of  things — pathetically  inappropriate ;  but  one  at  last  dragged  in  a  heavier 
burden,  with  which  they  rowed  directly  to  the  church.  This  it  was  which 
caused  the  stir,  this  Something — reverently  covered,  solemnly  lifted  out, 
brought  into  the  church,  with  the  Cure  walking  before  it.  Lisa  Stiirm 
rose  from  her  knees,  and  went  to  meet  it,  putting  out  her  hand,  and 
trembling  violently.     Some  one  tried  to  stop  her. 

**  Take  ofif  the  cloth,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  strained  voice.  "  That 
is  Thomas." 

At  a  sign  from  the  priest,  the  men  obeyed.  Her  instinct  was  true — 
there,  calm  and  still,  lay  her  husband,  and  there,  too,  clasped  tight  to  his 
breast,  lay  little  golden-haired  Marie.  That  embrace  had  never  been 
broken ;  his  arms  were  round  her,  the  fair  little  head  pillowed  against  him, 
when  quick,  sudden  death  came  leaping  down  and  riveted  it.  There  was 
something  so  tender,  so  peaceful,  so  holy  in  the  attitude,  in  the  &ces, 
that  it  hushed  all  mourning ;  the  wail  died  away  on  the  mother's  lips, 
the  priest  crossed  himself,  and  knelt  down  beside  these  still,  passionless 
figures ;  Lisa  glanced  at  him,  trembled,  bent  down  and  kissed  each  face- 
husband  and  child — covered  the  faces,  and  knelt  down  also.  Death  is  a 
very  beautiful  angel  sometimes. 

About  an  hour  aflerv^^ards  one  of  the  boats  came  back  with  a  doctor. 
There  were  a  great  many  trifling  hurts,  such  as  cuts  and  bruises,  and 
Heinrich  Lenz  suffered  more  seriously ;  but  first  of  all  the  women  who 
were  watching  brought  him  where  Johaun  and  Christian  lay  a  little  apart 
from  each  other.  They  knew  that  Johann  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  skill,  only  his  wife  was  away,  and  it  seemed  more  fitting  to  these  simple 
folk  that  the  doctor  should  say  in  plain  words  that  no  more  could  be  done 
by  any  of  them.  And  then  he  turned  to  where  Else  still  kept  her  faithful 
watch,  with  the  yellow  sunlight  shining  upon  her  hair,  her  hand  under  the 
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dear  liead,  lier  eyes  upon  those  closed  eyes  that  had  looked  so  sadly  at  her 
when  last  she  met  their  gaze.  Would  tiiey  ever  open  again  ?  Was  it  life 
or  death  that  was  veiled  by  this  long  unconsciousness  ? 

'<  He  is  aliye — that  is  all,'*  said  the  young  doctor,  gravely.  He  gave 
them  rapid  directions,  and  went  ofif  to  Heinrich  Lenz,  promising  to  return 
immediately.  After  all  he  coidd  not  do  much,  and  the  women  looked  at 
little  Else,  poor  child,  and  shook  their  heads  as  the  minutes  came  and 
went,  and  brought  no  change.  The  waters  subsided  fast,  men  were 
wading  about,  their  wives  begged  to  be  taken  in  the  boats  to  see  the  ruins 
from  which  they  were  pulling  up  such  poor  sodden  muddy  treasures. 
By-and-by,  too,  they  managed  to  carry  Heinrich  Lenz  to  one  of  the 
standing  houses,  and  so  no  one  was  left  in  the  quiet  church  except  the 
silent  dead^with  their  watchers,  and  the  one  who  yet  lingered  on  the 
border-land,  silent  as  they.  Silent — ^yes — ^but  the  border-land  was  not 
passed — ^there  came  a  slight  fluttering  movement,  a  gasp ;  the  doctor,  who 
was  profoundly  interested  in  these  two,  was  at  his  head  in  a  moment — 
another  painful  breath,  then  the  wondering  eyes  opened  and  fixed  them- 
selves on  Else,  wandered  away,  returned;  the  lips  parted:  '* Heart's 
beloved,"  breathed  Christian  in  the  faintest,  feeblest  sigh  :  her  arms  were 
around  him,  and  the  doctor,  half  scolding,  half  laughing,  became  per- 
emptory^at  once. 

There  is  so  much  sorrow  in  the  world,  and  yet,  thank  heaven,  so  much 
happiness  !  Now  that  my  little  story  is  at  an  end,  one  wocQd  like  to  leave 
it  with  a  pleasant  bright  glow  resting  upon  it,  and  to  say  and  think  no 
more  about  the  tragedies.  After  the  crash  of  the  storm,  the  beautiful 
vox  humana  making  its  perfect  music.  But  life  will  not  let  us  do  so ; 
here,  as  always,  we  must  turn  away  and  leave  weeping  and  smiling,  sun- 
shine and  shade.  For  this  one's  husband  was  saved,  and  that  one's  taken 
from  her ;  Else's  lover  was  given  back,  but  her  mother  slept  under  the 
blue-green  water ;  Lisa  Sturm's  other  children  played  at  her  side,  but  her 
little  Marie's  golden  head  lay  quiet  upon  her  father's  breast ;  the  village 
was  full  of  sad  ruin,  of  great  cracks  and  holes  and  depths  scooped  out, 
huge  stones  and  rocks  brought  down  by  the  flood,  sheets  of  yellow 
mud,  and  trees  overthrown,  and  yet — the  warm  sun  shone  down  healingly, 
green  things  began  to  shoot  with  strange  quick  life,  everywhere  was  the 
work  of  repair  and  renovation.  Nay,  in  places  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  scars 
had  revealed  a  new  beauty,  the  delicacy  of  veined  stone,  the  loveliness  of 
flowers  clothing  them.  Does  this  seem  insufficient?  Do  we  ask  for 
more  ?  Is  the  story  incomplete  ?  Ah,  yes — like  other  stories,  like  other 
longings.  For  the  completion  is  not  here  :  time  is  not  eternity,  earth  is 
not  heaven ;  although  sometimes  there  comes  a  waft  of  sweetness  inex- 
pressible from  the  land  which  is  not  very  far  ofl*. 
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No.  II.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Every  ono  has  felt  compassion,  if  not  sympathy,  for  the  melancholy 
musings  of  that  charming  old  heathen,  Major  Pendennis,  when  he  feels 
that  his  grasp  upon  the  world  of  fashion  is  palpahly  relaxing.     Men,  he 
thinks,  are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  his  time.     **The  old  grand 
manner  and  courtly  grace  of  life  are  gone ;  what  is  Oastlewood  House 
and  the  present  CasUewood  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  the  old 
mansion  and  owner  ?    The  late  lord  came  to  London  with  four  post- 
chaises  and  sixteen  horses ;  all  the  west  road  hurried  out  to  look  at  his 
cavalcade ;  the  people  in  London  streets  even  stopped  as  his  procession 
passed  them.     The  present  lord  travels  with  five  hagmen  in  a  railway- 
carriage,   and    sneaks    away  from  the    station  smoking  a  cigar  in  a 
hrougham."     And  so  the  old  gentleman  ramhles  on,  executing  one  more 
variation  on  the  melancholy  tune  which  has  been  performed  in  various 
dialects  ever  since  the  world  began.     Nothing  is  as  it  was  in  the  "  brave 
days  of  old  ;  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  dead  ;  the  **  grand  seigneurs  "  are 
extinct ;  the  world  is  divided  amongst  prigs  who  know  nothing  of  the 
world  and  dandies  who  know  nothing  else.    **  And  the  other  young  men,'* 
exclaims  the  Major  in  his  wrath,  ''  those  lounging  guardsmen  and  great 
lazy  dandies, — sprawling  over  sofas  and  billiard-tables,  and  stealing  off 
to  smoke  pipes  in  each  other's  bedrooms,  caring  for  nothing,  revereneing 
nothing,  not  even  an  old  gentleman  who  has  known  their  fathers  and 
betters,  not  even  a  pretty  woman — what  a  difference  there  is  between 
these  men  who  poison  the  very  turnips  and  stubble-fields  with  their 
tobacco  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  time  1     The  breed  is  gone — ^there  is  no 
use  for  them ;  they  are  replaced  by  a  parcel  of  damned  cotton-spinners  and 
utilitarians,  and  young  sprigs  of  parsons  with  their  hair  combed  down 
their  backs."     What  are  we  to  make  of  the  Major's  ambiguous  lamen- 
tations ?    Is  it  merely  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  which  generally  besets 
the  laudator  teviporis  actiy  the  belief  that  the  splendour  has  really  passed 
away  from  the '  grass  and  the  glory  firom  the  flower,  rather  than  his  eye 
grown  dimmer  and  his  imagination  more  sluggish  ?     Or  is  there  really  a 
change  for  the  worse  ?    Have  we  lost  the  social  arts  and  become  equally 
incapable  of  the  conduct  of  a  '*  clouded  cane  "  and  of  refined  courtesy  to 
ladies  ?     Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  always,  as  we  may  devoutly  hope,  an 
impossible  monster  of  pomposity  and  virtue ;  but  there  must,  it  is  mgedi 
have  been  some  original  to  justify  the  caricature ;  even  if  the  ideal  was 
never  approached  in  practice,    the  very  aspiration   after  that  stately 
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conriesy  implied  Bomeihing  snperior  io  the  rough,  slangy,  frce-and-easj 
gtyle  of  modem  days. 

Direet  testimony  in  such  cases  is  of  little  use.  Who  shall  say 
whether  the  acting  of  Gkrrick  and  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  were 
superior  to  anything  that  preceded  or  followed  them  ?  They  have  passed 
away  as  irrecoverahly  as  the  cheers  that  greeted  their  triumphs.  Tradition 
merely  presents  us  with  some  vague  accumulation  of  superlatives,  and 
not  with  any  accurate  measure  of  the  real  facts.  And  so  this  vague 
legend  of  a  now  obsolete  grand  manner  evades  any  tests  that  we  can 
apply  to  the  present  day.  Some  presumptions  might  seem  to  make 
against  it.  Our  ancestors,  it  is  plain,  ate  and  drank  and  swore  and 
gambled,  and  outraged  all  our  laws  of  decorum;  their  vices  and  the 
amazing  plainness  of  speech  in  which  they  dealt  might  be  taken  to 
imply  a  standard  of  manners  fitter  for  the  pot-house  than  the  drawing- 
room.  The  fine  gentleman  who  used  what  we  may  call  the  ''  stap  my 
vitals  "  style  of  conversation  in  the  comedies  of  the  time,  was  about  fit  to 
keep  company  with  a  modem  swell-mobsman.  And  yet  an  inference 
against  the  reality  of  the  assumed  **  grand  manner  "  would  be  insecure. 
That  we  have  grown  more  decorous  does  not  prove  of  necessity  that  we 
have  become  more  dignified  or  graceful.  The  Bed  Indian  of  Cooper's 
novels,  if  he  ever  existed,  may  have  been  a  fine  gentleman,  though  his 
collection  of  scalps  would  have  turned  the  stomach  of  a  civilized  bagman. 
Or,  to  quote  a  more  appropriate  instance,  we  are  told  that  Louis  XIY., 
having  once  in  his  life  been  induced  to  take  a  bath,  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  repeat  the  performance.  Yet  the  Grand  Monarch  was 
probably  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  dramatic  impressiveness  than  the 
President  of  a  modem  Republic,  or  even  than  the  average  English  gentle- 
man who  takes  his  tub  quite  as  regularly  as  he  says  his  prayers.  The 
most  polished  class  at  a  given  period  is  probably  that  which  observes  most 
sempulously  certain  rules  of  external  propriety ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  age  in  which  those  rules  are  most  strict  is  also  that  in  which  the 
art  of  social  intercourse  is  most  successfully  studied.  If  we  could  call  up 
a  fine  gentleman  of  the  last  century  in  his  laced  coat,  and  his  wig,  and  his 
ruffles,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  would  be  slightly  offensive  even  to 
our  sense  of  smell ;  his  language  would  bo  gross ;  and  his  consumption  of ' 
port  wine  intolerable  ;  but  he  might  be  better  able  than  some  of  his  more 
precise  descendants  to  make  himself — in  Lord  Chesterfield's  phrase-— 
envied  by  all  men  and  loved  by  all  women.  The  rules  of  the  game  have 
been  drawn  tighter,  but  it  may  be  that  no  more  skill  goes  to  playing  it. 

The  name  we  have  just  mentioned  suggests  that  we  have  at  least  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  by  one  of  its  most  accom- 
plished practitioners.  Perhaps  we  are  speaking  with  too  much  levity. 
The  memory  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  indeed,  has  acquired  a  certain  tinge  of 
absurdity  ;  we  associate  his  name  with  triumphs  of  tailoring,  and  with  an 
e£Eete  dandyism  of  the  most  artificial  type.  His  very  memory  smells  of  rouge 
and  fidse  teeth  and  stays  and  the  unsavoury  apparatus  of  an  ancient  buck's 
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dresBing-room.  Dr.  Johnson  has  summed  up  his  book  for  UA  as  contatmng 
the  manners  of  a  dancing-master  and  the  morals  of  a  less  reputable  profes- 
sion ;  and  we  generally  accept  the  judgment.  Yet,  if  Lord  Chesterfield  wts 
rather  unlike  a  prophet  or  an  apostle  of  a  new  faith,  he  had  a  queer  sort 
of  gospel  to  deliver  to  his  age  ;  and  what  is  in  its  way  amusing  and  giyes 
sometimes  an  involuntarily  humorous  turn  to  his  lucubrations^  is  that  in  his 
mind  it  is  obviously  identified  with  the  teaching  more  generally  accepted  as 
a  sacred  revelation.  He  is  fond  of  quoting,  and  giving  the  weight  of  his 
aristocratic  patronage  to  the  precept  about  doing  to  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  to  you.  He  heartily  approves  of  the  sentiment,  and  indeed 
presents  his  own  lessons  chiefly  as  practical  conclusions  from  it.  But  of 
course,  in  the  seventeen  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  that  command,  it  had  come  to  need  a  good  many  comments  and  corol- 
laries. Now  and  then  it  wanted  patchings ;  but  he  was  sublimely  uncon- 
scious that  the  text  ever  came  into  conflict  with  the  notes,  or  that,  like 
other  judicial  interpreters,  he  was  materially  altering  the  law  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  administer.  The  whole  theory  is  admirably  given  in  one  of  his 
letters.  <*Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  !  "  he  exclaims  at  the  opening, 
with  an  unction  which  would  befit  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  But  pre- 
sently the  maxim  takes  rather  a  queer  turn.  What  all  men  would  like 
done  to  them,  he  explains,  is  to  have  their  ruling  passions  gratified ;  now 
the  ruling  passion  of  all  kings  and  women  and  of  most  men  is  vanity ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  Christian  maxim  amounts  to  a  solemn  command 
that  we  should  be  always  tickling  each  other's  vanity.  Nor  can  we  be 
too  thoughtful  and  delicate  in  our  attentions.  Labour  to  find  out  those 
little  weaknesses  which  may  be  discovered  in  every  one.  Tell  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  that  he  is  the  best  poet  of  his  time  ;  assure  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
that  he  has  a  **  polite  and  happy  turn  to  gallantry ;  "  though  you  know 
very  well  that  he  has  *<  undoubtedly  less  than  any  man  living.*'  Swear 
to  ugly  women,  for  they  will  always  believe  it,  that  they  are  beautiful, 
or,  at  least,  have  '*  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi  still  more  engaging  than 
beauty.''  Compliment  a  beautiful  woman  on  her  understanding,  and  your 
praises  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  Practise  especially  that  ''  inno- 
cent piece  of  art,"  flattering  people  behind  their  backs,  in  presence 
of  somebody  who  is  sure  to  make  his  court  by  repeating  your  words. 
'*  This  is,  of  all  flattery,"  he  adds — and  the  remark  is  certainly  well- 
founded — *^  the  most  pleasing  and  most  eflcctual."  By  such  acts  you  will 
be  able,  as  he  remarks  in  an  unwonted  access  of  plain-speaking,  to 
**  insinuate  and  wriggle  yourself  into  favour  "  at  court.  "  Wriggling," 
it  must  be  granted,  is  rather  a  coarse  term  to  express  this  delicate  system 
of  rising  in  the  world ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  something  pleasant  in 
the  charming  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that  he  is  really  preaching 
a  lofty  code  of  morality.  He  does  not  mean,  he  declares,  to  recom- 
mend "  abject  and  criminal  flattery."  By  no  means.  Vices  are  to  be 
abhorred  and  discouraged  ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  are  coarse  they 
are  generally  unsuccessful.    The  pith  of  this  corollary  to  the  gospels  oon- 
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sists  in  drawing  the  delicate  line  between  simulation  and  dissimulation ; 
in  hitting  off  the  method  of  deceiving  without  lying ;  in  soothing,  instead 
of  sickening,  with  praise ;  and,  in  short,  in  safely  reaching  by  honourable 
means  the  ends  which  a  clumsy  knave  fails  to  secure  by  blundering  into 
downright  dishonesty.    The  necessary  qualification  for  effecting  this  purpose 
is  the  possession  of  those  graces  on  which  his  lordship  is  perpetually  harp- 
ing.    Good-breeding  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  delicate  flattery,  and 
if  not  virtue  itself,  is  its  most  necessary  ingredient.     ''  Intrinsic  merit  '* 
vrill  "  gain  you  the  general  esteem  of  all,  but  not  the  particular  affection 
of  any."     The  **  respectable  Hottentot "  who  **  heaves  his  meat  anywhere 
but  down  his  throat ;  "  the  man  who  drawls,  or  splutters,  or  comes  into  a 
room  awkwardly ;  who  twirls  his  hat  or  scratches  his  head  when  he  is 
talking  to  you,  may  bo  a  saint,  a  patriot,  or  a  philosopher,  but  he  won't 
be  liked  at  court.     The  rules  themselves,  which  the  old  sage  works  out 
with  infinite  variety  of  detail,  are  generally  sound  enough,  and  generally 
full  of  shrewdness,  though  we  rather  wonder  at  times  that  they  should  be 
necessary :  a  young  gentleman,  we  may  hope,  would  scarcely  require  at  the 
present  day  to  be  reminded  a  dozen  times  over  of  the  importance  of 
washing  his  teeth.     The  most  unlucky  and  best-remembered  maxim  is 
the  assertion  that   nothing   is  so   '' illiterate   and  ill-bred  as   audible 
laughter ;  **    laughter  is  the  *^  manner  in  which  the  mob  express  their 
silly  joy  at  silly  things,    and  they   call  it  being  merry."      This  is  a 
little  too  much  for  poor  human  nature,  even  in  a  laced  coat ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  we  may  admit  that,  granting  the  leading  principles,  the  code  laid 
down  is  judicious.     Assume  that  the  main  object  of  a  man's  life  should 
be  to  win  a  blue  riband,  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  admiring  biographer 
proclaims  to  have  been  the  one  ambition  of  his  hero ;  suppose  that  this 
worthy  object  is  to  be  gained  by  favour  at  court ;  and,  finally,  that  favour 
at  court  is  to  be  won  by  flattery, — and  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  each  of  these  propositions,  and  we  may  grant  that  the  noble 
moralist's  hero  laid  down  a  very  accurate  chart  of  the  rocks  on  which  a 
youthful  aspirant  may  suffer  shipwreck.     It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed 
that  this  view  of  human  life  is  rather  oddly  grafted  upon  Christian  morality ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  hardly  have  found  himself 
at  home  with  that  perfect  gentleman,  as  Coleridge  called  him,  St.  Paul. 
The  devil,  however,  can  quote  Scripture ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  that 
privilege  were  denied  to  an  eminently  respectable  British  peer. 

Meanwhile,  however  little  he  may  have  cared  for  the  veneering  of 
Christian  phraseology,  his  sincerity  in  the  substance  of  his  preaching  is 
unmistakeable.  His  political  career  explains  his  point  of  view.  He  was, 
in  the  first  place,  an  illustration  in  a  different  department  of  life  of  the 
profound  maxim  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  recently  adopted  from  Balzac — 
that  critics  are  authors  who  have  failed.  He  was  just  one  of  those  second- 
rate  men  who  compensate  themselves  for  not  being  first-rate  by  arrogating 
to  themselves  an  enormous  amount  of  worldly  wisdom.  He  had  acquired 
a  whole  store  of  maxims  by  explaining  his  own  failures  to*  his  own  satisfac- 
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tion.  He  knew  the  secret  of  every  political  manoeuvre  of  his  time,  and  con- 
veniently forgot  that  his  amazing  penetration  was  generally  a  little  too  late 
for  practical  use.  He  had  failed,  characteristically  enough,  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  (so  it  is  said),  because  some  irreverent  member  had  persisted  in 
mimicking  his  rather  affected  mode  of  speech  as  soon  as  he  sat  down.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  then,  no  more  than  now,  above  the  vulgarity  of 
open  laughter,  and  even  relished  wit  bordering  on  a  practical  joke.  The 
death  of  his  father — ^which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  in  all  respects 
a  most  welcome  event — raised  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  that  more 
congenial  and  polished  assembly,  his  eloquence,  rivalling,  so  his  com- 
placent biographer  assures  us,  that  of  Demosthenes,  made  him  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  be  civilly  shelved.  He  possessed  just  the  right  qualifications 
for  being  kicked  upstairs.  Twice  he  was  despatched  to  try  the  effect 
of  his  graceful  manners  on  the  Dutch,  and  to  be  deprived  of  any 
chance  of  trying  them  in  places  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  influence. 
Afterwards,  he  was  sent,  on  the  same  principle,  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  the  last  office  he  won,  and  seems  to  have  deserved,  con- 
siderable credit  as  a  liberal  and  sensible  statesman.  Unluckily,  he 
returned  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and,  finding  himself  to  be  a  cipher  in 
the  presence  of  colleagues  whom  ho  heartily  despised,  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  played  with  all  due  earnestness  that  character  of  dignified 
retirement  of  which  his  great  idol.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  had  set  him  the 
example.  "Whether  in  this  case,  too,  the  grapes  were  sour,  or  whether  he 
really  preferred  raising  melons  and  buying  pictures  to  joining  in  poHtical 
intrigues,  must  remain  uncertain.  Probably  he  was  more  or  less  sincere, 
as  his  deafness  put  senatorial  success  beyond  his  power,  and,  therefore, 
perhaps  beyond  his  will.  His  only  public  appearance  was  on  reforming  the 
Calendar  ;  and  he  tells  with  unconcealed  delight  how  on  this  occasion,  the 
graces  of  his  manner  enabled  him  to  eclipse  the  profound  mathematician, 
Lord  Macclesfield,  and  to  delude  the  House  of  Peers  into  the  belief  that 
he  understood  all  about  intercalary  years  and  Julian  periods. 

It  was  from  this  vantage-ground  of  accumulated  experience  that  he 
poured  his  moral  reflections  into  the  ears  of  his  unworthy  lout  of  a  son. 
He  had  known  all  the  literary  and  political  lights  of  his  day ;  he  had  lived 
in  courts,  and  met  foreign  statesmen  in  diplomatic  warfare.  If  his  success 
had  not  been  triumphant,  it  had  been  sufficiently  great  to  allow  him  to 
attribute  his  shortcomings  to  any  cause  but  his  own  weakness.  Measured, 
indeed,  by  the  standard  of  his  contemporaries,  there  were  not  above  two 
or  three  who  could  fairly  compete  with  him  in  actual  achievements.  No 
wonder  if ,  in  all  sincerity,  ho  believed  that  he  could  accomplish  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  not  merely  administering  advice  which  should  contain  the 
very  quintessence  of  all  political  wisdom,  but  of  actually  transfusing  that 
wisdom  into  the  head  of  his  clumsy  pupil.  The  delusion,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  was  in  one  sense  curious.  That  Lord  Chesterfield  should 
wish  to  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear  (if  we  may  venture  to  use 
one  of  those  proverbs  which  he  never  quotes  without  a  pereeptibla 
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shndder),  was  natural  enough.  Yet  he,  of  all  men,  should  have  kno^n 
that  the  way  to  produce  the  transformation  was  not  to  preach  it  in 
downright  terms.  Advising  an  awkward  man  to  he  elegant  is  like 
cramming  a  hear  with  sweetmeats  in  order  to  change  him  into  a  lap-dog. 
You  may  diminish  his  courage,  hut  the  bear  will  be  a  bear  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  doubtless  acted  on  sounder  principles  in  his 
diplomatic  days,  and  advised  his  Dutchmen  to  go  north,  in  the  hopes  that 
they  might  perhaps  be  diverted  one  point  of  the  compass  from  due  south. 
But  whilst  indoctrinating  his  son,  he  either  forgot  his  cunning,  or, 
perhaps,  was  too  intent  upon  using  his  eloquence  to  think  of  its  effect. 
Nothing  is  so  terribly  disconcerting  as  to  be  requested  to  talk  naturally 
when  you  are  already  in  the  agonies  of  bashfulncss.  Wo  sympathize  keenly 
with  the  wretched  young  Stanhope  entering  the  room  of  a  fine  lady,  feeling 
that  his  sword  was  getting  between  his  legs,  and  with  that  terrible  eye 
fixed  upon  him  in  the  background,  and  noting  down  every  awkward  trick 
as  a  deadly  sin.  Nay,  the  wretched  youth  was  told,  for  his  further 
encouragement,  that  his  father  had  spies  in  every  direction  who  would 
report  upon  his  behaviour,  and  doubtless  felt  at  times  that  shudder  which 
Oivertakes  the  youthful  orator  when  the  whole  room  seems  to  bo  roofed  and 
walled  with  converging  eyes.  There  is  something  really  touching  about 
tho  old  gentleman's  mixture  of  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  yaiiity.  It 
evidently  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  morality  is  not  absolutely 
identical  with  the  loftiest  Christianity ;  or  that  he  had  not  found  tho  very 
last  word  of  political  philosophy ;  or  that  such  wisdom  can  bo  rained  even 
upon  the  most  ungrateful  soil  without  bearing  fruit  a  thousandfold,  lie  was 
a  most  ardent  admirer  of  his  own  wit,  wisdom,  and  experience  ;  and  he 
really  loved  his  boy  with  equal  sincerity  ;  nay,  when  the  ungrateful  youth 
left  behind  him,  on  his  premature  death,  a  previously  unmentioned  widow 
and  children,  Lord  Chesterfield  was  virtuous  enough  to  forgive  them  for 
existing.  With  a  blindness  which  is  half  touching  and  half  absurd,  he 
goes  on  year  after  year  making  his  regular  weekly  exhortation  to  worship 
the  Graces,  till  wo  wonder  that  parental  affection  can  stand  the  repetition 
or  filial  affection  the  consumption  of  the  dose.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  fond 
of  sneering  at  college  pedants,  and  in  his  time  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  practice  ;  yet,  even  then, "a  college  pedant  might  have  explained  to  him 
that  the  way  to  make  lads  industrious  or  clever  is  not  to  bombard  them 
incessantly  with  moral  platitudes.  Yet  there  is  something  pathetic  about 
the  queer  incongruity  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  one  of  those  contrasts 
which  would  have  delighted  a  true  humourist.  This  love  of  his  son  is  the 
one  sweet  spring  of  natural  affection  in  the  father's  uncommonly  stony 
bosom.  It  half  softens  us  towards  him,  as  Falstaff^s  genuine  love  of 
Prince  Hal  reconciles  us  to  that  hoary  old  sinner ;  or  we  may  compare  it, 
more  accurately,  to  the  fondness  which  our  modem  Chesterfield,  Major 
Pendennis,  shows  for  his  nephew,  especially  when  he  displays  it  by  trying 
to  make  the  young  man  his  accomplice  in  disgraceful  extortion.  The 
cynical,  battered  old  statesman  has  yet  a  genuine  love  for  his  stupid  son, 
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and,  with  the  best  intentions,  bestows  his  doses  of  worldly  wisdom  upon 
him,  and  hopes  against  hope  that  they  will  be  efifectoal, — just  as  a  tender 
mother  exhausts  herself  in  cares  for  her  best  beloved  child,  the  fool  of  the 

family. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  substance  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  teaching: 
it  is  plain  enough  that  he  was  at  least  no  fool.    He  was,  it  may  be,  blind 
to  any  exalted  sentiments,  but  what  he  saw  he  saw  clearly  and  welL    In 
fact,  he  is  simply  putting  into  plain  words  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
contemporary  school  of  politicians.     Bolingbroke  and  Walpole  and  the 
Pelhams  tacitly  guided  their  conduct  by  his  principles,  though  they  took 
no  trouble  to  preach  them.    At  every  age,  no  doubt,  there  is  handed 
down  an  unwritten  tradition,  which  seldom  finds  plain  expression  beyond 
the  walls  of  lobbies  or  election  committee-rooms.     The  ablest  professors 
of  the  doctrine  forget  it   strangely  when   they  mount   a   platform  or 
indite  a  leading  article.    It  is  only  once  in  a  way  that  we  find  a  man 
who  not  only  believes  in  it  and  avows  it,  but  is  incapable  of  imagining 
that  there  can  be  anything  higher ;  and  we  should  value  him  accordingly. 
Two  or  three  maxims  may  be  detached  from  this  body  of  doctrine  as 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  its  spirit.     The  first  is  the  cherished  opinion 
that    <<  great   events  from  trifling  causes   spring,''   or  in  the  Chester- 
fieldian  version,  that  the    destinies  of  nations  are  really  decided  by 
closet- intrigues  and  by  petty  jealousies  of  individual  statesmen.     Take, 
for  example,  the  Eeformation.     Ordinary  people  will  talk  nonsense  about 
the  decay  of  ancient  faiths,  the  corrupt  state  of  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
and  so  on.     Lord  Chesterfield  knows  better.     This  is  his  version  of  the 
story.     '*  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk,  enraged  that  his  order,  and  conse- 
quently himself,  had  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  indulgences, 
but  that  the  Dominicans  were  let  into  a  share  of  that  profitable  but  in- 
famous trade,  turns  reformer,  and  exclaims  against  the  abuses,  the  cor- 
ruption, and  the  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were  certainly 
gross  enough  for  him  to  have  seen  long  before,  but  which  he  had  at  least 
acquiesced  in,  till  what  he  called  the  rights,  that  is,  the  profit  of  his  order 
came  to  be  touched."     This,  my  son,  observes  the  amiable  sage,  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  history.     The  Eeformation  a  great  moral  or  intellectual 
outburst  1     Not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  was  simply  a  squabble  between  a  couple  of 
thieves  over  their  booty ;  though  it  is  true  that  honest  men — if  there  be 
any  honest  men — incidentally  made  much  by  it. 

This  doctrine  that  all  human  history  turns  upon  the  most  trivial 
causes  and  the  lowest  passions,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  popular  with  second- 
rate  statesmen.  It  is  merely  another  form  of  belief  in  their  own  import 
tance.  The  peculiarity  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is  in  its  bearing  upon  hiB 
doctrine  of  the  graces.  These  small  secret  springs  which  really  govern 
the  movement  of  the  world  are  worked  by  the  force  which  the  vulgar  call 
humbug.  A  judicious  compliment,  a  bit  of  diplomatic  finesse  at  the 
right  moment,  turns  a  dehcate  lever,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
world  turns  creaking  on  its  ponderous  hinges.    Lord  Chesterfield,  on  ona 
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oeeasion,  OlnsirateB  tliis  maxiin  by  an  appropriate  anecdote.  Over  twenty 
years  before  he  had  wiped  a  little  boy's  nose.  The  action  was  apparently 
triyial ;  bnt  mark  the  consequences.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  then  ambas- 
sador in  Holland,  and  entrusted  with  diplomatic  business  of  the  last 
importance  ;  the  parents  of  the  little  boy  were  people  '*  of  the  first  rank 
and  consideration,"  and  naturally  were  profoundly  grateful  for  Lord 
Chesterfield's  condescension.  Who  knows  but  that  the  present  extension 
of  the  Prussian  empire  is  due,  in  some  remote  degree,  to  the  little  boy's 
want  of  a  handkerchief  ?  At  any  rate,  the  chief  actor  in  this  perform- 
ance plumes  himself  on  it,  as  a  great  triumph  in  diplomacy ;  and  probably 
young  Stanhope  went  about  wiping  little  boys'  noses  for  some  time  after- 
wards.   The  effect  upon  the  history  of  the  world  is  not  recorded. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  appeals  to  the  experience  of  others  as  well 
as  his  own.  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Mansfield  were  by  far  the  most 
successful  orators  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  why  ? 
Because  Chatham  had  the  most  fervid  intellect  and  the  haughtiest  will  ? 
Because  Mansfield  was  the  cleverest  logician  and  the  most  thorough 
lawyer  ?  No :  the  matter  of  their  speeches  was  moderate  enough ;  but 
their  periods  were  well-turned  and  their  enunciation  just  and  harmonious. 
Marlborough  was  the  most  successful  man  of  his  time ;  and  historians, 
who  "always  assign  deep  causes  for  great  events,"  will  set  down  his 
success  to  his  surpassing  abilities.  They  will  be  wrong.  He  had  *'  an 
excellent  good  plain  understanding;"  but  that  to  which  he  owed  ''the 
better  half  of  his  greatness  and  riches  "  was  that  he  possessed  the  graces 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  his  manner  was  irresistible  by  man  or 
woman.  Stanhope  might  have  made  a  pretty  good  retort.  The  two  most 
successful  statesmen  of  that  age,  if  success  be  measured  by  long  tenure  of 
power,  were  Walpole  and  Newcastle.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  particular, 
had  matched  himself  against  each  and  been  decisively  beaten.  Yet  New- 
castle, as  we  know,  was  a  man  the  inexpressible  absurdity  of  whose  man- 
ners set  caricaturists  at  defiance;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Lord  Hervey, 
was  distinguished,  amongst  other  things,  by  some  of  the  nasty  tricks 
which  the  Letters  are  always  denouncing.  Of  Walpole,  Chesterfield  says 
himself,  that  his  ill-breeding  was  such  that  no  man  ever  said  a  civil  thing 
to  him.  Bolingbroke  again,  on  the  same  authority,  possessed  '*  the  most 
elegant  politeness  and  good-breeding  that  ever  any  courtier  and  man  of 
the  world  was  adorned  with ;  "  and  Bolingbroke  is  the  best  example 
which  a  moralist  could  desire  to  quote  of  splendid  talents  leading  to 
disastrous  failure.  In  short,  there  was  certainly  one  qualification  for  suc- 
cess more  essential  even  than  good  manners  in  that  age  as  in  this,  and 
that  quality  may  be  described  as  an  indomitable  resolution  to  succeed. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  no  doubt,  attached  this  amazing  importance  to  the 
graces  for  two  obvious  reasons.  They  were  the  specidly  strong  points  of 
the  adviser,  and  they  were  also  the  specially  weak  point  of  the  advisee. 
The  sincerity  of  his  belief,  however,  is  guaranteed  by  the  whole  history  of 
his  life,  and  by  the  often  quoted  stoxy  which  might  have  furnished  a  new 
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illustration  to  Pope's  brilliant  epigrams,  on  the  ruling  passicm.  ''  SaTe 
my  country,  licavcn ! "  was  to  be  the  last  exclamation  of  Gobham,  as 
something  of  the  same  kind  was,  or  was  said  to  have  been,  the  dying  phrase 
of  Pitt.  **  Give  Dayrollcs  a  chair,"  was  the  pathetic  speech  with  which 
Chesterfield  took  leave  of  this  world  for  one  in  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
honour  will  not  depend  upon  accurate  observance  of  etiquette.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  a  man's  last  words  should  bequeathe  a  tinge  of 
absurdity  to  his  reputation :  and  we  almost  pity  poor  Lord  Chesterfield 
when  we  see  him  rallying  himself  to  discharge  what  he  held  to  be  a  duty,  and 
by  that  virtuous  action — for  surely  it  was  virtuous  according  to  his  lights — 
making  even  his  death-bed  ridiculous.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however, 
that  this  ceaseless  perorating  upon  the  graces  was  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  Chesterfieldian  philosophy.  His  Letters  leave,  indeed,  the  impres- 
sion that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  know  that  his  son  was  called  le  petit 
Stanhope  by  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris ;  and  there  is  something  really  pathetic 
in  his  constant  recurrence  to  that  imaginary  pet  name.  But  he  wished  him 
to  be  something  more  ;  and  we  almost  doubt  at  times  whether  the  ideal 
Stanhope  was  not  as  creditable  a  person  as  the  young  nobleman  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  precision  what  are  the  qoalificft- 
tions  now  demanded  by  the  asistocracy  from  the  young  gentlemen  who 
are  to  support  their  political  influence.  Judging  from  the  result,  so  far  as 
such  audacity  may  be  exercised  in  a  humble  outsider,  they  do  not  include 
any  very  profound  acquaintance  with  laws,  history,  and  foreign  politics. 
Now  the  Chesterfieldian  conception  of  those  studies  was  necessarily  fiur 
from  profound.  History  was,  in  his  view,  a  narrative  of  the  varying 
manoDUvres  of  fools  and  knaves ;  politics  meant  the  art  of  reaching  the  blind 
side  of  kings  and  statesmen :  patriotism,  religious  zeal,  and  such  other 
words,  were  juggles  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar ;  and  his  notions  of 
political  economy  were  those  of  the  darkest  pre- Adamite  era ;  that  is  to  say, 
simply  childish.  Yet  the  possession  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  inclining, 
indeed,  to  be  rather  too  shrewd,  and  a  certain  judicious  toleration,  closely 
allied  to  utter  indifiference,  and  yet  with  some  tincture  of  generous  feeling, 
made  him  far  from  a  despicable  politician  ;  and  he  was  anxious  that  his 
son  should  bo  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  so  far  as 
he  could  understand  them.  Young  Stanhope  was  to  visit  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  ;  he  was  to  speak  French,  German,  and  Italian  to  perfection ;  ha 
was  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  treaties  and  with  the  public  law  of 
Europe  ;  ho  was  to  know  all  such  statistics  as  were  obtainable  at  the 
time ;  and  if  his  attention  was  invited  a  little  too  strongly  to  the  mere 
outside  trappings  of  things — to  the  mode,  for  example,  of  investiture  with 
the  Garter,  and  the  petty  gossip  of  courtiers — he  was  yet  to  be  as  near  an 
approach  as  was  then  possible  to  that  terror  of  our  modem  days,  the  blue- 
book  in  breeches,  or  the  thoroughly  well-informed  member  of  Parliament. 
If  he  was  to  have  little  enough  faith  in  ideas,  and  not  to  penetrate  hr 
below  the  surface,  he  was  to  be  capable  of  imposing  respect  upon  an 
aristocracy  which  had  no  thought  of  abdicating  its  power  at  home,  or  iifl 
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influence  on  continental  politics.  The  trainlog  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  this  direction ;  and  if  the  youth  never  became  known  as  Ic  petit 
Stanhope,  he  was  as  qualified  as  a  thorough  familiarity  with  red  tape  and 
diplomatic  ceremonials  could  make  him,  to  be  the  right-hand  man  of  an 
able  Minister.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  his  education  was  shamefully 
neglected.  It  is  painful  to  remark  the  indifference,  and  indeed  the 
contempt  with  which  Lord  Chesterfield  sometimes  alludes  to  those 
athletic  sports,  whose  superlative  value  wo  have  learnt  to  recognize. 
Listen  to  the  awful  heresy  propounded  by  a  great  British  nobleman  120 
years  ago.  "  The  French  manner  of  hunting,"  says  this  daring  blas- 
phemer, **  is  gentleman-like;  ours  is  only  fit  for  bumpkins  and  boobies. 
The  poor  beasts  here  are  pursued  and  run  do^n  by  much  greater  beasts 
than  themselves ;  and  the  true  British  foxhunter  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
species  appropriated  and  peculiar  to  this  countr}%  which  no  other  part  of 
the  globe  produces."  Lord  Chesterfield  was  blind  enough  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  true  British  foxhunter  is  as  much  a  subject  for  glorification 
as  the  true  British  constitution,  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  ornament. 
Bat  in  those  days,  strange  as  it  now  appears,  cultivated  gentlemen  generally 
agreed  with  him,  and  left  the  pursuit  of  foxes  to  the  Squire  Westerns  of 
the  period.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  wo  know  better,  though  even  now 
some  people  call  our  nobility  barbarians,  and  speak  irreverently  of  game- 
preserving. 

Chesterfield,  in  short,  was  no  mere  fatuous  coxcomb.  No  Scotchman 
could  have  had  a  keener  eye  for  the  main  chance.  Strip  off  his  gold  lace 
and  his  full-bottomed  wig,  and  you  find  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  with 
as  little  sentiment  as  a  stockbroker,  and  perhaps  little  more  principle  than 
a  professional  gambler.  If  you  despise  the  trifles  on  which  he  lays  so 
much  stress,  he  despises  them  quite  as  heartily,  except  as  the  counters 
with  which  he  plays  his  game.  In  the  sight  of  heaven,  a  man  who  gets 
bis  sword  between  his  legs  may  be  equal  to  one  who  keeps  it  in  the 
normal  position ;  but  there  will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  sight  of 
kings.  Now  heaven  is  a  long  way  off,  and  kings,  who — so  our  courtier 
tells  us — are  almost  universally  fools,  are  very  near,  and  can  reward  their 
worshippers  substantially.  "Why  not  carry  on  traffic  as  merchants  do  in 
Africa,  and  pass  off  a  little  tinsel  and  Brummagem  wares  for  good  solid 
gold  and  ivory  ?  The  savage  chief  takes  a  set  of  beads,  and  gives  you  a 
herd  of  cattle  ;  the  king  takes  a  fine  bow,  or  a  delicate  parallel  between 
himself  and  Caesar,  and  pays  you  with  a  bit  of  blue  riband  and  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  a  year.  Who  is  deceived,  and  who  has  any  right  to 
complain  ?  The  people  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes  ?  llieir  time  is  not  to 
come  for  two  or  three  generations ;  and  in  all  ages  no  wrong  can  be  done 
to  people  who  can*t  make  a  noise.  But  the  whole  system  is  immoral  ? 
Well,  if  you  insist  upon  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  humanity 
and  belief  in  social  progress,  you  may  probably  be  disappointed.  Yet  the 
Chesterfields  had  their  merits.  They  had  no  desire  to  be  martyrs,  it  may 
be,  but  they  did  not  desire  to  make  other  people  martyrs.     They  were 
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tolerant,    cool-headed,    and    rather  cold-hearted  Gallios.     They    were 
selfish,   and  mean,  and  corrupt;    but  with  certain  limits  of  personal 
honour.    If  they  looked  on  the  country  as  their  private  estate,  they  had 
some  flashes  of   proprietary  pride  which  served  indifferently  well  iot 
patriotism.     Lord  Chesterfield  mourns  sincerely  over  the  bad  prospects  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years*  war,  though  his  remedy 
is  characteristic  enough.    Nothing  could  save  us,  he  sighs,  but  a  Machiavel 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  even  that  remedy  would  be  doubtful.     Intrigae 
and  treachery  may  yet  be  powerful  enough,  but  all  feebler  agencies  are 
worthless.     Luckily  for  us,  this  pious  aspiration  was  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  Chatham,  and  popular  orators  have  learnt  to  talk  as  if  in 
those  days  all  statesmen  were  patriotic,  and  all  corruption  unknown. 
The  truth  is,  we  see,  slightly  different ;  Chesterfield,  though  far  more 
respectable  than  the  Newcastlos  and  Bubb  Dodingtons  of  his  day,  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  loftiness  of  his  views.    Let  us,  however,  try  to  feel 
some  gratitude  for  such  patriotism  as  he  could  show,  though  he  certainly 
preferred,  on  principle,  the  worst  of  quack  medicines  to  any  genuine 
remedy.    We  cannot,  with  the  best  of  good  will,  make  him  out  a  hero  or 
a  saint.     To  religion  he  makes  his  bow  with  characteristic  grace;  he 
reminds  us  of  Johnson*s  friend  Campbell :  ''He  is  a  good  man,  a  pious 
man  ;  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many 
years,  but  he  never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat."     That 
is  about  the  Chesterfieldian  theory ;  if  his  son  wants  any  religion  he  may 
go  to  his  tutor  for  supplies  of  that  undeniably  useful  article ;  but  to  mock 
at  Christianity  shows  thoroughly  bad  taste.     Lideed  if  that  superstitious 
belief  were  once  thoroughly  eradicated,  a  desolating  scepticism  might  next 
raise  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  British  peerage.    Voltaire  was  clearly 
wrong  for  attacking   institutions  which  save    us  so    much    in   police 
expenditure;   and  even  the  clergy  are  not  necessarily  worse  or  more 
foolish  than  their  neighbours.      That,  indeed,  is  not  saymg  much  for 
them.    The  moralist  in  whom  Chesterfield  really  believes  is  Rochefoucauld, 
as  his  favourite  politician  is  De  Eetz.    He  begs  his  hopeful  son  to  ponder 
his  maxims  by  day  and  night,  and  to  learn  that  the  one  key  to  knowledge 
of  men  is  the  conviction  that  every  passion  is  merely  a  form  of  selfishness. 
Women  are  all  contemptible,  and  may  be  guided  by  the  grossest  flatteiy. 
Kings  are  worse ;  and  perhaps  the  class  of  mankind  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  the  sincerest  respect  are  the  Jesuits,  for  the  very  reason  that  ha 
fully  accepts  the  popular  view  of  their  character.    To  be  wicked,  however, 
is  generaUy  bad  policy,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  very  wicked.     The  pith  and 
substance  of  a  great  many  maxims  is  simply  this : — Don't  get  drunk  too 
often  or  you  will  die  of  delirium  tremens ;  most  vicious  practices  carried  to 
excess  will  injure  your  health ;  and  therefore  a  wise  man  will  calculate 
his  pleasures  cautiously,  so  as  to  extract  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  at 
the  time  and  make  them  subservient  to  his  advancement  afterwards.    And 
all  this  advice  is  given  so  complacently  and  with  such  perfect  nneon* 
Bcioosness  that  it  is  in  any  degree  defective,  that  somehow  one  is  almosl 
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taken  in.  It  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a  sermon,  and  if  we  doze  a  bit 
we  fail  to  obserre  the  cloven  hoof.  One  more  sample  is  as  good  as  a 
thoiuand,  and  may  serve  as  a  final  tonch.  Fielding,  in  his  Jounieyfrom 
this  World  to  the  Xeai,  describes  the  philosophy  of  court  favour.  If  a 
low  fellow,  says  the  satirist,  has  a  desire  for  a  place,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  "  applies  to  A.,  who  is  the  creature  of  B.,  who  is  the  tool  of  C,  who  is 
the  flatterer  of  D.,"  and  so  on,  through  a  rather  unsavoury  chain,  till  we 
reach  M.,  who  is  the  instrument  of  the  great  man.  Thus  the  smile, 
descending  regularly  from  the  great  man  to  A.,  is  discounted  back  again, 
and  at  last  paid  by  the  great  man.  The  satire  seems  to  verge  upon 
burlesque,  but  Lord  Chcsterileld  reproduces  the  same  thought  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  and  apparently  without  a  touch  of  irony.  **  In  courts," 
he  says,  "  nobody  should  be  below  your  management  and  attention ;  the 
links  that  form  the  court  chain  are  innumerable  and  inconceivable.  You 
must  bear  with  patience  the  dull  grievances  of  a  gentleman  usher  or  a 
page  of  the  backstairs,  who  verj-  probably  has  an  intrigue  with  some  near 
relation  of  the  favourite  maid,  of  the  favourite  Minister,  of  the  favourite 
mistress,  or  perhaps  of  the  King  himself."  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have 
smiled  contemptuously  at  the  purist  who  should  have  seen  anything 
wrong  in  this ;  and,  indeed,  would  have  had  little  trouble  in  convincing 
himself  that  this  universal  complaisance  was  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  growing  a  little  too  serious.  Virtuous 
indignation  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
way  in  speaking  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who 
do  not  profess  to  keep  an  immortal  soul ;  their  vital  principle  is  merely  a 
substitute  for  salt,  and  so  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  the  gallows,  we  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  them.  We  do  not  think  of  his  lordship  as 
precisely  immoral,  but  as  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  colour-blindness  which 
prevented  him  from  paying  attention  to  the  moral  side  of  things  in 
general.  Let  us  return  to  the  humbler  point  of  view  from  which  we 
started.  Were  the  Chesterficldian  manners  really  good  ?  Faith,  or 
fanaticism — as  you  please  to  call  it — is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but 
not  of  necessity  conducive  to  good  manners.  Religious  heroes  may  often 
use  forks  for  toothpicks  and  be  quite  incapable  of  turning  out  a  finished  hon 
mot  at  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  two  men  were  compared  by  their  powers 
of  moving  the  world  we  should  have  to  place  Wesley  infinitely  above 
Chesterfield ;  but  if  it  bo  a  question  which  of  them  did  most  to  make  it 
go  off  pleasantly,  the  tables  would  be  turned.  The  saints  and  martyrs  of 
our  acquaintance — they  are  not  numerous — are  often  good  enough  com- 
pany at  a  dinner- table  ;  but  perhaps,  for  mere  amusement,  it  would  le 
safer  to  invite  a  Pendennis  or  a  Chesterfield.  Nothing  disturbs  the 
digestion  so  much  as  earnestness  ;  and  an  argument  which  is  not  a  mere 
sham-fight,  is  apt  to  be  a  terrible  nuisance  in  society.  To  say  the  trutb, 
there  is  something  fascinating  about  the  delicious  calm  of  that  era.  Tie 
old  set  of  controversies  had  died  out  with  the  seventeenth  century ;  the 
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gronnd-swell  of  the  approaching  roYolntion  had  not  made  itself  felt; 
political  agitation  was  not  as  yet ;  reporters  were  fiEu:  from  the  sacred  doors 
of  Parliament ;  the  press  was  in  good  order ;  the  party-cries  about  place- 
bills,  and  standing  armies,  meant  nothing,  and  eveiybody  knew  that  they 
meant  nothing ;  party  warfare  was  little  more  than  a  set  of  fiEunily 
squabbles  between  different  noble  connections ;  the  Church  of  England  was 
fast  asleep,  and  could  scarcely  find  energy  to  denounce  the  few  wretched 
fanatics,  to  whom  the  name  of  enthusiasts  was  given  as  the  most  oppro- 
brious of  all  conceivable  titles.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
meaning  of  that  word  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  change  in  the 
temper  of  society.  To  be  in  earnest  about  anything  was  then  as  objec- 
tionable as  it  is  now  to  be  in  earnest  about  nothing.  It  is  pleasant  to 
travel  back  in  imagination  to  that  quiet  little  sleepy  hollow,  interposed 
between  two  regions  of  storm  and  earthquake.  We  envy  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  dozing  placidly  in  his  high-backed  pew,  unconscious  of  the 
advent  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  we  admire  the 
nobleman  who  bought  a  borough  as  quietly  as  a  new  coat,  and  kept  an 
editor  or  two  as  their  successors  would  keep  a  butler;  and  yet  more 
emphatically  do  our  mouths  water  when  we  think  of  the  delightfnl 
sinecures  that  were  flying  about  in  those  days — those  heavy  stakes  that 
gave  the  only  real  interest  to  the  game  of  politics.  One  would  like  to 
have  been  a  British  nobleman,  and  to  have  gone  in  for  one  great  lottery 
weighted  with  such  substantial  prizes. 

To  one  advantage  they  may  seem  to  have  a  good  claim.  Good 
manners  are  a  delicate  plant,  which  flourishes  only  in  a  calm  atmosphere, 
being  all  the  product  of  a  state  of  society  in  a  state  of  permanent  equi- 
librium. 'When  everybody  knows  his  place,  intercourse  is  easy ;  no  matter 
whether  everybody  knows  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour,  or  knows 
just  how  low  a  bow  he  must  make  to  each  man  he  meets.  Vulgarity  is 
the  product  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  people  in  the  gallery  are 
trying  to  get  into  the  stalls,  and  have  only  half  succeeded.  Democrats 
are  often  accused  of  inconsistency  because  they  don't  ask  their  footmen  to 
dine  with  them  ;  but  it  is  precisely  their  quarrel  with  society  that  footmen 
and  their  masters  have  been  made  incapable  of  meeting  on  equal  terms. 
When  a  servant  regards  his  livery  as  an  honourable  distinction,  or  when 
he  has  fairly  got  rid  of  it,  he  may  be  equally  easy ;  but  when  he  has 
begun  to  make  it  ignominious,  and  yet  has  not  quite  shuflled  it  off,  he  is 
naturally  awkward.  In  Lord  Chesterfield's  time,  the  livery  still  preserved 
its  sanctity,  as  well  as  the  peer's  robes  and  coronets.  Nobody  was  yet 
ashamed  of  the  one  or  envious  of  the  other  ;  or  if  they  were,  they  had  the 
good  sense  'to  hold  their  [tongues.  That  terrible  inversion  of  all  things, 
in  which  the  cloth  of  gold  had  got  terribly  rent  and  battered  and  jostled 
by  the  cloth  of  frieze,  was  not  as  yet ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  felt  that^ha 
and  his  full-bottomed  wig,  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  pari 
of  the  eternal  order  of  things,  if,  indeed,  they  should  not  rather  be  called 
the  veiy  flower  and  highest  outcome  of  creation.    The  advantage  which 
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snch  a  fiuth  gives  to  a  man*8  manners  is  obvions.  LaTigbter,  we  know, 
was  beneath  him ;  all  strong  emotions  are  apt  to  bo  Tiil<::ar  and  ondignified : 
he  eoold  take  life  as  he  took  his  luck  at  the  gaming-table,  with  n  perfectly 
plaeid  eonntenance.  A  grand  decorons  stoicism  was  imperatively  demanded 
by  his  station.  And  then,  how  different  was  the  little  circle  which  to  him 
was  the  whole  world  from  that  roaring  Babel  in  which  we  live.  The  most 
neeessary  social  art  at  the  present  day  is  to  keep  votir  nei^^hbour  at  a 
distance  withoat  slapping  his  face,  for  who  knows  whether  ho  is  a  gentle- 
man or  a  swell-mobsman  ?  Life,  now,  is  like  jostling  through  a  crowd  at 
the  Derby;  then  it  was  like  a  select  garden-party,  reported  in  the  Mornhuf 
Post.  In  those  days  conversation  coold  be  really  an  art.  Good  talking, 
like  good  acting,  supposes  a  fitting  audience ;  the  chief  actor  must  bo 
supported  by  a  company  who  are  ready  to  follow  up  his  hits  and  appre- 
ciate his  points :  it  must  bo  cultivated  in  ftttlnna,  whore  a  sot  of  clover 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  sharpening  their  wits  upon  each  other.  No 
Bach  talk  is  generally  possible  amongst  the  hcterogeueous  collection  of 
people  who  meet  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  London  diuner-party,  and 
spend  the  first  hour  in  vague  tentative  experiments  at  drawing  each 
other  out.  A  good  saying  was  generally  put  down  to  some  distin- 
guished performer — ^to  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  Horace  Walpole,  or  George 
Selwyn.  Now  nobody  makes  witticisms  in  conversation ;  they  are  con- 
cocted on  paper,  and  hit  off  in  **  occasional  notes  '*  or  leading  articles. 
The  nnivei-sal  godfather  of  foundling  witticisms  is  no  longer  the  person  of 
qtiality,  but  Punch,  or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

It  would  seem  likely  enough  then,  a  priori,  that  within  the  magic 
circle  the  study  of  good  manners  was  really  carried  to  a  pitch  now  un- 
known. When  a  shrewd,  clear-headed  man  like  Lord  Chesterfield  could 
deliberately  make  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  attain  perfection  in  the  art, 
and  doubtless  he  must  have  had  many  competitors,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
sappose  that  they  would  meet  with  corresponding  succoss.  Could  we,  who 
have  scarcely  time  to  take  off  our  hats  to  a  lady,  possibly  rival  the  elaborate 
eonrtliness  of  men  to  whom  social  success  counted  for  so  much  in  life  ?  Is 
not  the  secret  lost,  like  those  of  archery,  or  the  illumination  of  missals, 
or  the  other  arts  which  required  unlimited  time  aucl  patience  ?  Before 
the  days  of  newspapers  and  popular  novels,  ladies  might  spend  days  in 
embroidery,  and  gentlemen  sit  down  to  steady  drinkini;^  about  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  Lord  Chesterfield  might  spend  four  hoars  daily  on  his  toilet, 
and  might  prepare  the  most  charming  impromptus,  and  lay  tho  deepest 
schemes  for  social  successes.  How  should  we  rival  his  elegance,  whose 
life  is  one  continued  hurry,  and  who  pronounce  all  ceremonies  to  be  an 
intolerable  bore  ? 

One  doubt,  indeed,  will  occur  to  Lord  ChesterfiekVs  readers.  Grantlaf^ 
that  he  did  his  best  to  bo  charming,  wo  may  yot  doubt  whether  tho  power 
of  charming  can  ever  be  acquired  by  cold-blooded  preparation  ;  and  such 
glimpses  as  we  obtain  of  tho  living  man  rather  confinn  our  scepticism; 
Able  editors,  of  course,  speak  of  him  in  the  proper  conventional  tone.    He 
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was,  we  are  assured,  "  one  of  the  most  sluning  characters  of  his  age ;  "  he 
is  declared  to  have  enjoyed  '*  the  highest  reputation  for  all  sorts  of  merit 
that  any  man,  perhaps,  ever  obtained  from  his  contemporaries  ;  "  and  he 
is  described  by  his  official  biographer  with  a  number  of  fine  phrases,  to 
which  it  is  the  only  objection  that  they  would  be  about  equally  applicable 
to  St.  Paul  or  the  late  Mr.  Peabody.  But  we  receive  a  more  distinctive 
impression  from  two  of  the  best  portrait-painters  of  the  age,  both  of  whom, 
unluckily,  had  good  reasons  for  disliking  him.  Lord  Hervey  rather  upsets 
our  preconceived  notions,  by  assuring  us  that  he  was  "  short,  dispropor- 
tionate, thick,  clumsily  made ;  had  a  broad,  rough-featured,  ugly  fece, 
with  black  teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for  Polyphemus ; "  and  that 
George  II.  summed  up  his  personal  charms  by  describing  him  as  a  "  dwaif 
baboon." 

The  spitefulness  and  apparent  inaccuracy  of  this  may  justify  a  doubt 
as  to  the  insinuations  that  in  other  respects  his  pretensions  were  absurdly 
exaggerated.  Horace  Walpole,  however,  who  had  a  veiy  pretty  pen  for 
abuse,  draws  a  likeness  in  which,  after  due  deductions,  we  cannot  help 
recognizing  the  features  of  the  original.  If  we  may  believe  this  account, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  standing  illustration  of  his  own  favourite  maxim, 
Dans  ce  monde  on  vaut  ce  qu'on  vcut  valoir ;  he  had  resolved  to  win  a 
reputation  for  wit  and  gallantry,  and  his  perseverance  had  won  the  name, 
though  not  the  reality  ;  he  had  persuaded  people  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  laugh  at  his  most  trifling  sayings,  and  they  laughed  before  he 
spoke ;  ho  had  somehow  wormed  himself  into  the  position — afterwards 
occupied  by  Talleyrand  or  Sydney  Smith — of  enjoying  a  sort  of  manorial 
right  to  all  unappropriated  waifs  and  strays  of  wit ;  he  patronized  what 
was  too  bad  to  be  ascribed  to  himself,  and  sneered  at  the  good  things 
which  were  beyond  his  grasp  ;  and  by  such  arts — ^not,  perhaps,  quite 
unknown  at  the  present  day — had  acquired  without  much  deserving  it  a 
title  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  taste  and  fashion  of  his  day.  There  is  an 
obvious  dash  of  malignity  in  all  this,  for,  after  all,  no  man  wins  the  dictator- 
ship even  of  society  without  some  real  merits.  But  there  is  apparently 
this  much  of  truth  in  the  libel,  that,  through  all  Lord  Chesterfield's  graces, 
there  pierces  a  certain  air  of  dehberation  and  efibrt,  which  goes  far  to  spoil 
their  efiect.  He  is  never  quite  spontaneous.  His  writings  remind  us  of 
machine-made  goods.  They  show  some  wit  and  humour,  but  it  is  pre- 
pared by  rule,  and  are  products  of  deliberate  toil  rather  than  natural 
cfiusion.  Ho  wrote,  for  example,  some  papers  in  the  Worlds  which  may 
pass  for  very  good  imitations  of  the  Spectator.  They  are  amusing  illoB- 
trations  of  the  same  tone  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  letters  to 
his  sou ;  but  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  formaHty  about  the  writing 
which  just  destroys  the  charm.  The  letters  to  his  other  correspondents 
have  the  same  character.  He  fires  ofi*  great  florid  compliments  with 
infinite  self- complacency,  and  an  irrepressible  consciousness  that  he  is 
doing  the  correct  thing.  Though  carefully  written,  they  have  nothing  of 
the  brilliancy  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  still  less  of  the  nameless  chaim 
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that  makes  such  letters  as  Cowper*s  some  of  the  most  charming  reading 
in  the  language.  We  seem  to  see  the  hand  of  the  diplomatist,  who  likes 
to  make  a  protocol  out  of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  His  literary  taste, 
when  it  is  not  commonplace,  is  execrable.  His  wit  is  shrewd  enough, 
though  it  scarcely  descends  to  be  playful.  Its  general  style  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  well-known  advice  to  make  the  Pretender  Elector  of  Hanover, 
in  order  that  he  might  fail  to  excite  a  spark  of  loyalty ;  or  by  the  half 
pathetic  remark  that  Tyrawley  and  he  had  been  dead  a  long  time,  though 
they  did  not  choose  to  have  it  generally  known ;  or,  perhaps  more  charac- 
teristically, by  his  posthumous  fling  at  the  Church.  Wishing  to  prevent 
bis  heir  from  following  his  own  habit  of  gambling,  he  declared  in  his  will 
that,  if  the  youth  ever  kept  hounds,  or  went  to  Newmarket,  or  lost  500/.  in 
one  bet,  he  should  forfeit  5,000/.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  That  body,  he  declared,  had  shown  itself  so  exorbitant  that  it 
would  be  sure  to  exact  the  penalty.  One  touch  may  bo  added  from  his 
Letters,  which  is  itself  very  significant.  "  What  can  a  hermit  send  you 
from  the  deserts  of  Blackheath,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1756,  "  in  return  for  your  kind  letter,  but  his  hearty  thanks  ?  I 
see  nobody  here  by  choice,  and  I  hear  nobody  any  where  by  fatal  necessity; 
and  as  for  the  thoughts  of  a  deaf,  solitary,  sick  man,  tbey  cannot  be 
entertaining  for  one  in  health,  as  I  hope  you  are."  It  is  touching  to  see 
the  decrepit  old  man  still  making  epigrams  on  himself  with  something  of 
his  old  courtly  grace.  But  the  effect  is  rather  spoilt  when  we  find  that 
the  same  phrases  are  repeated  word  for  word  to  another  correspondent  a 
few  days  later.  In  both  letters  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has  done  with 
all  the  passions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  old  story.  His  lordship  takes 
leave,  we  see,  of  the  world  and  its  vanities  in  such  pretty  language  that 
he  can't  help  learning  it  by  heart ;  and,  like  Pope's  dying  actress,  puts  one 
teach  of  rouge  on  his  faded  cheeks. 

One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead  I 

Lord  Chesterfield  had  too  much  genuine  intelligence  to  be  contemp- 
tible, and  certain  relics  of  natural  affection,  and  oven  of  patriotism,  which 
prevent  him  from  being  hateful ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  must  doubt  whether 
familiarity  with  this  high-priest  of  the  Graces — to  use  the  faded  language 
of  his  day — will  much  heighten  our  regret  for  their  loss.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
"  respectable  Hottentot,"  as  his  lordship  calls  him,  has  got  the  best  of  it 
in  the  long  run.  His  letter  to  Chesterfield  remains  as  a  splendid  specimen 
of  hard  hitting,  or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,  a  **  far-famed  blast  of  doom," 
proclaiming  to  the  listening  world  that  patronage  should  be  no  more,  and 
conferring  a  kind  of  immortality  on  its  victim.  The  fine  gentleman  was 
unlucky  in  coming  mto  collision  with  that  rough  mass  of  genuine  manhood ; 
and  yet  the  fact  that  he  received  a  fair  knock-down  blow  from  Bos  well's 
hero  is,  perhaps,  his  best  title  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 


C&e  ^bfamiurts  of  farrg  |lic^inonir. 


CnAl'TEa  SXIL 

TtiB  Maiiquis  op  Edduut  and  his  Puppet. 

PASSED  from  ma 
heanug  Lmls  and  besta 
ftlannmg  talf  rcmarts,  pre- 
samed  lo  be  addressed  td 
le  who  could  supply  tlo  re- 
'  momdoT  and  deduce  ccmae- 
{  q  encea  There  tckb  a  cleant 
atmospheio  in  the  etraot  o( 
\  CluliB  JeDiuti);3  WAS  tbo  fint 
of  my  father  s  more  iiitimtU 
a  qnamtanc  a  to  meet  mt 
I  frimkly.  He  fipoke,  thoo^ 
I  not  trith  great  gcnouaneui  of 
J  the  rumour  o(  a  posaihle  pro- 
I  Becution.  Sir  Wocton  SInUr 
I  tripped  up  to  as  ^rith  a  mised 
ir  of  soUoitade  nud  restnuni 
^  asked  whether  Iivasnel],atii 
whether  I  hod  seen  tlui  aem- 
'  papers  that  morning  ;  utd  on 
my  informing  liim  that  X  had  just  come  up  Iruni  Rlverslej,  on  acconnt  of 
oerlaiu  mmours,  advised  mo  to  romain  io  town  Btrictly  for  tho  preseiU. 

He   also    hinted   at   rumoura  of  proBecuUons.     "The  fact  is "  he 

began  several  times,  rendered  discreet,  I  suppose,  b;  my  juTenili^, 
fiertt',  and  reputed  wealth.  'We  were  joined  by  Admiral  Lottos  and 
Lord  Alton.  They  queried  and  counterqncried  as  to  passages  betweo) 
my  father  and  the  newspapers,  my  father  and  the  committee  of  hia  did, 
preserving  sttfficient  oonBideration  for  me  to  avoid  the  serious  matter  b 
all  but  distant  allusions  ;  a  point  upon  which  the  breeding  of  Mr.  Seijeaat 
'\Voddorbnrn  was  not  bo  accurate  a  guide  to  hiiu.  An  exciting  paVHc 
scandal  Boon  gathers  knots  of  goBnips  in  Clubland.  We  saw  \Vudderbim 
break  from  a  group  some  way  down  the  pavement  aud  pick  up  a  fresh 
cruDib  of  amusomeut  at  one  of  the  doorsteps.  "  Roy  Richmond  is  having 
his  Ucuolit  to-day !  "  be  said,  aud  repeated  this  and  that,  half  audiblo  to 
me.  For  the  rest,  hs  pooh-poohed  tho  idea  of  the  Law  intervening.  Hit 
"  Uow  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Richmond,  how  d'ye  do  ?  "  was  almost  congratnlatoiy. 
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<<  I  think  we  meet  at  your  fjEiiher's  table  to-night  ?  It  won*t  be  in  the 
Tower,  take  my  word  for  it.  Oh  I  the  papers  1  There's  no  Act  to 
compel  a  man  to  deny  what  appears  in  the  papers.  No  such  lack  as  the 
Tower  I — though  littlepitt  (Mr.  Wedderbnm's  nickname  for  onr  Premier) 
would  be  fool  enough  for  that.  He  would.  If  he  could  turn  attention 
from  his  Bill,  he'd  do  it.  We  should  have  to  dine  off  Loleyn's  block : — 
eoquite  horum  obsonia,  ho'd  say,  ch  ? "  Jennings  espied  my  &ther*8 
carriagiD,  and  stepped  to  speak  a  word  to  the  footman.  He  returned, 
saying,  with  a  puff  of  his  cheeks:  ''The  Grand  Monarque  has  been 
sending  his  state  equipage  to  give  the  old  backbiting  cripple  Brisby  an 
airing.  He  is  for  horse  exercise  to-day :  they've  dropped  him  in  Courtenay 
Square.  There  goes  Brisby.  He'd  take  the  good  Samaritan's  shilling  to 
buy  a  flask  of  poison  for  him.  He'll  use  Iloy's  carriage  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  that  yenomous  old  woman  Kane,  I'll  swear." 

''  She's  a  male  in  Scripture,"  said  Wcdderbum,  and  this  reminded 
him  of  an  anecdote  that  reminded  him  of  another,  and  after  telling  them, 
he  handed  round  his  hat  for  the  laugh,  as  my  father  would  have  phrased  it. 

"  Has  her  ladyship  declared  war  ?  "  Sir  Wecton  Slater  inquired. 

"  No,  that's  not  her  preliminary  towards  waging  it,"  Wedderbum  re- 
plied. These  high-pressure  smart  talkers  bad  a  moment  of  dulness,  and  he 
bethought  him  that  he  must  run  into  the  Club  for  letters,  and  was  busy  at 
Westminster,  where,  if  anything  fresh  occurred  between  meridian  and 
fliz  o'clock,  he  should  be  glad,  he  said,  to  have  word  of  it  by  messenger, 
that  he  might  not  be  behind  his  age. 

The  form  of  humour  to  express  the  speed  of  the  world  was  common, 
but  it  struck  me  as  a  terrible  illustration  of  my  father's.  I  had  still  a 
sense  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  these  intimates  of  his  were  gentlemen 
who  relished  and,  perhaps,  really  liked  him.  They  were  not  parasites ; 
not  the  kind  of  men  found  hanging  about  vulgar  profligates. 

I  quitted  them.  Sir  Wee  ton  Slater  walked  half  a  dozen  steps  beside 
me.  ''  May  I  presume  on  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  your  father, 
Mr.  Richmond  ?  "  be  said.  "  The  fact  is — you  will  not  be  offended  ? — 
he  is  apt  to  lose  his  head,  unless  the  Committee  of  Supply  limits  him 
Tery  precisely.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  material  necessity  for  any 
restriction."  He  nodded  to  me  as  to  one  of  the  marvellously  endowed, 
as  who  should  say.  The  Gods  presided  at  your  birth.  The  worthy 
baronet  struggled  to  impart  his  meaning,  which  was,  that  he  would  have 
had  me  defme  something  like  an  allowance  to  my  father,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  curtailing  his  expenditure — he  did  not  venture  upon  private 
ground — as  to  bridle  my  father's  ideas  of  things  possible  for  a  private 
gentleman  in  this  country.  In  that  character  none  were  like  him.  As 
to  his  suit,  or  appeal,  he  could  assure  me  that  Serjeant  Wedderbum,  and 
all  who  would  or  could  speak  on  the  subject,  saw  no  prospect  of  success ; 
not  any.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  it  caused  my  father  to  conmiit  him- 
self in  sundry  ways.     It  gave  a  handle  to  his  enemies.     It he  glanced 

at  me  indicatively. 
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I  thanked  the  well-meaning  gentleman  withont  encouraging  him  to 
<M)ntinu6. 

''It  led  him  to  perform  once  more  as  a  Statue  of  Bronze  before  the 
whole  of  gaping  London !  **  I  could  have  added.  That  scene  on  the  pine- 
promontory  arose  in  my  vision,  followed  by  other  scenes  of  the  happy 
German  days.     I  had  no  power  to  conjure  up  the  princess. 

Jorian  DeWitt  was  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  After  applications  at 
his  Club  and  lodgings  I  found  Jiim  dragging  his  burgundy  leg  in  the  Park, 
on  his  road  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  his  fair  French  enchantress.  I  im- 
peached him,  and  he  pleaded  guilty,  clearly  not  wishing  to  take  me  with 
him,  nor  would  he  give  me  Mdlle.  Jenny's  address,  which  I  had.  By 
virtue  of  the  threat  that  I  would  accompany  him  if  he  did  not  satisfy  me, 
I  managed  to  extract  the  story  of  the  Dauphin,  aghast  at  the  discovery  c^ 
its  being  true.  The  fatal  after-dinner  speech  he  believed  to  have  been 
actually  spoken,  and  he  touched  on  that  first.  ''  A  trap  was  laid  for  him, 
Harry  Bichmond ;  and  a  deuced  clever  trap  it  was.  They  smuggled  in 
special  reporters.  There  wasn't  a  bit  of  necessity  for  the  toast.  But  the 
old  vixen  has  shown  her  hand,  so  now  he  must  fight.  He  can  beat  her 
single-handed  on  settees.  He*ll  find  her  a  Tartar  at  long  bowls :  she 
sticks  at  nothing.  She  blazes  out  that  he  scandalizes  her  family.  She 
has  a  dozen  indictments  against  him.  You  must  stop  in  town  and  keep 
watch.     There's  fire  in  my  leg  to  explode  a  powder-magazine  a  mile  off  I " 

''  Is  it  the  Margravine  of  Bippau  ?  **  I  inquired.  I  could  think  of  no 
other  waspish  old  woman. 

''  Lady  Elane,"  said  Jorian.  ''  She  set  Edbury  on  to  face  him  with 
the  Dauphin.  You  don't  fancy  it  came  of  the  young  dog  '  all  of  himself,' 
do  you  ?  Why,  it  was  clever  !  He  trots  about  a  briefless  little  barrister, 
a  scribbler,  devilish  clever  and  impudent,  who  does  his  farces  for  him. 
Tenby's  the  fellow's  name,  and  it's  the  only  thing  I  haven't  heard  him 
pun  on.  Puns  are  the  smallpox  of  the  language  ! — we're  cursed  with  an 
epidemic.  By  gad,  the  next  time  I  meet  him  I'll  roar  out  for  vaccine 
matter." 

He  described  the  dinner  given  by  Edbury  at  a  celebrated  City  tavern 
where  my  father  and  this  so-called  Dauphin  were  brought  together. 
**  Dinner  to-night,"  he  nodded,  as  he  limped  away  on  his  blissful  visit  of 
ceremony  to  sprightly  Chassediane  (a  bouquet  had  gone  in  advance) :  he 
left  me  stupified.  The  sense  of  ridicule  enveloped  me  in  suflbcating  folds, 
howling  sentences  of  the  squire's  Boeotian  burlesque  by  fits.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  but  take  the  world's  part  against  the  man  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  preposterous  externally,  when  I  knew  him  to  be  staking  his 
frail  chances  and  my  fortune  with  such  rashness.  It  was  unpardonable 
for  one  in  his  position  to  incur  ridicule.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
kept  me  from  rushing  out  of  London,  and  I  might  have  indulged  the 
impulse  advantageously.  Delay  threw  me  into  the  clutches  of  Lady 
Kane  herself,  on  whom  I  looked  with  as  composed  a  visage  as  I  could 
command,  while  she  leaned  out  of  her  carriage  chattering  at  me,  and 
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sometimes  over  mj  bead  to  passing  gentlemen.  She  wanted  me  to  take 
a  seat  beside  ber,  sbe  bad  so  much  to  say.  Was  tbere  not  some  funny 
story  abroad  of  a  Pretender  to  the  Throne  of  France  ?  sbe  asked, 
wrinkling  her  crow*s-feet  eyelids  to  peer  at  me,  and  wished  to  have  the 
particulars.  I  bad  none  to  offer.  **  Ah  !  well,"  said  sbe  ;  **  you  stay  in 
London  ?  Come  and  see  me.  I'm  sure  you're  sensible.  You  and  I  can 
put  our  beads  together.  He's  too  often  in  Courtenay  Square,  and  he's 
ten  years  too  young  for  that,  still.  He  ought  to  have  good  advice.  Tell 
me,  bow  can  a  woman  who  can't  guide  herself  help  a  man  ? — and  the 
most  difficult  man  alive !  I'm  sure  you  understand  me.  I  can't  drive 
out  in  the  afternoon  for  them.  They  make  a  crush  here,  and  a  clatter 
of  tongues !  .  .  .  .  That's  my  private  grievance.  But  he's  now  keeping 
persons  away  who  have  the  first  social  claim  .  •  .  .  I  know  they  can't 
appear.  Don't  look  confused ;  no  one  accuses  you.  Only  I  do  say  it's 
getting  terribly  hot  in  London  for  somebody.  Call  on  me.  Will  you  ?  " 
She  named  her  hours.  I  bowed  as  soon  as  I  perceived  my  oppor- 
tunity. Her  allusions  were  to  Lady  Edbury,  and  to  imputed  usurpations 
of  my  father's.  I  walked  down  to  the  chambers  where  Temple  was 
reading  Law,  for  a  refuge  from  these  annoyances.  I  was  in  love  with  the 
modest  shadowed  life  Temple  lived,  diligently  reading,  and  glancing  on 
the  world  as  through  a  dusky  window,  happy  to  let  it  run  its  course 
while  be  sharpened  his  weapons.  A  look  at  Temple's  face  told  me  he 
bad  beard  quite  as  much  as  was  known  in  the  West.  Dining-balls  of 
lawyers  are  not  Cistercian  ;  he  was  able  to  give  me  three  distinct  versions 
of  {he  story  of  the  Dauphin.  No  one  could  be  friendlier.  Indeed  Temple 
now  urged  me  forcibly  to  prevent  my  father  from  spending  money  and 
wearing  his  heart  out  in  vain,  by  stopping  the  case  in  Dettermain  and 
Newson's  bands.  They  were  respectable  lawyers,  he  said,  in  a  lawyer's 
ordinary  tone  when  including  such  of  bis  species  as  are  not  black  sheep. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  my  father's  personal  influence  overbore  their 
judgment.  In  fact,  nothing  bound  them  to  refuse  to  work  for  him,  and 
be  believed  that  they  bad  submitted  their  views  for  his  consideration. 
"  I  do  wish  he'd  throw  it  up ;  "  Temple  exclaimed.  "  It  makes  him 
enemies.  And  just  examining  it,  you  see  be  could  get  no  earthly  good 
out  of  it :  he  might  as  well  try  to  scale  a  perpendicular  rock.  But  when 
I'm  with  him,  I'm  ready  to  fancy  what  be  pleases — I  acknowledge  that. 
He  has  excess  of  phosphorus,  or  he's  ultra-electrical ;  doctors  could  tell 
us  better  than  lawyers."  Temple  spoke  of  the  clever  young  barrister 
Tenby,  as  the  man  whom  bis  father  had  beard  laughing  over  the  trick 
played  upon  *  Roy  Bicbmond.'  I  conceived  that  I  might  furnish 
Mr.  Tenby  a  livelier  kind  of  amusement,  and  the  thought  that  I  had 
once  been  sur  h  terrain,  and  had  bitterly  regretted  it,  by  no  means  de- 
terred me  from  the  idea  of  a  second  expedition,  so  black  was  my  mood. 
A  review  of  the  circumstances,  aided  by  what  reached  my  ears  before  the 
night  went  over,  convinced  me  that  Edbury  was  my  man.  His  subor- 
dinate, helped  him  to  the  instrument,  and  possibly  to  the  plot,  but  Edbury 
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was  the  capital  ofifender.  The  scene  of  the  prank  was  not  in  itself  so  bad 
as  the  staff  which  a  canning  anecdotalist  coald  make  oat  of  it.  Edbary 
invited  my  father  to  a  dinner  at  a  celebrated  City  tayem.  He  kept  his 
gaests  (Jennings,  Jorian  DeWitt,  Alton,  Wedderbom,  were  among  the 
few  I  was  acquainted  with  who  were  present)  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
person  for  whom  he  professed  extraordinary  respect.  The  Daaphin  of 
France  was  annomiccd.  A  mild,  flabby,  amiable-looking  old  person,  with 
shelving  forehead  and  grey  locks — excellently  bailt  for  the  object,  Jorian 
said — entered.  The  Capet  head  and  embonpoint  were  there.  As  far  as 
a  personal  resemblance  might  go,  his  pretensions  to  be  the  long-lost 
Daaphin  were  grotesquely  convincing,  for,  notwithstanding  the  accurate 
picture  of  the  Family  presented  by  him,  the  man  was  a  pattern  bourgeois : 
— a  sturdy  impostor,  one  would  have  thought,  and  I  thought  so  when  I 
heard  of  him ;  but  I  have  been  assured  that  he  had  actually  grown  old  in 
the  delusion  that  he,  carrying  on  his  business  in  the  City  of  London,  was 
the  identical  Dauphin.  Edbury  played  his  part  by  leading  his  poor  old 
victim  half  way  to  meet  his  other  most  honoured  guest,  hesitating  then 
and  craving  counsel  whether  he  was  right  in  etiquette  to  advance  the 
Dauphin  so  far.  The  Dauphin  left  him  mildly  to  decide  the  point :  he 
was  eminently  mild  throughout,  and  seems  to  have  thought  himself  in 
good  faith  surrounded  by  believers  and  adherents.  £dbury*s  task  soon 
grew  too  delicate  for  that  coarse  boy.  In  my  father's  dexterous  hands  he 
at  once  lost  his  assumption  of  the  gallantry  of  manner  which  could  alone 
help  him  to  retain  his  advantage.  When  the  wine  was  in  him  he  began 
to  bawl.  I  could  imagine  the  sort  of  dialogue  he  raised.  Bets  on  the 
Dauphin,  bets  on  Boy:  they  were  matched  as  on  a  racecourse.  The 
Dauphin  remembered  incidents  of  his  residence  in  the  Temple,  with  a 
beautiful  juvenile  faintness ;  a  conscientious  angling  for  recollection, 
Wedderbum  said.  Roy  was  requested  to  remember  something,  to  drink 
and  refresh  his  memory :  infantine  incidents  were  suggested.  Ho  fenced 
the  treacherous  host  during  dinner  with  superb  complacency.  The 
Dauphin  was  of  an  immoveable  composure.  He  '^stated  simple  facts: 
he  was  the  Dauphin  of  France,  providentially  rescued  from  the  Temple  in 
the  days  of  the  Terror."  For  this  deliverance,  somewhat  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  others,  he  offered  up  a  short  prayer  of  thanksgiving  over 
his  plate.  He  had,  he  said,  encountered  incredulity.  He  had  his  proofs. 
He  who  had  never  been  on  the  soil  of  France  since  early  boyhood,  spoke 
French  'with  a  pure  accent :  he  had  the  physical  and  moral  constitation  of 
the  Family:  owing  to  events  attending  his  infant  days,  he  was  timid. 
Jorian  imitated  him : — **  I  start  at  the  opening  of  a  door ;  I  see  dark 
faces  in  my  sleep :  it  is  a  dungeon ;  I  am  at  the  knees  of  my  Unfortunate 
Royal  Father,  with  my  Beautiful  Mother.**  His  French  was  quaint,  bat 
not  absurd.  He  became  loquacious,  apostrophizing  vacancy  with  uplifted 
hand  and  eye.  The  unwonted  invitation  to  the  society  of  noblemen  made 
him  conceive  his  Dauphinship  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  a  recognition  In 
England,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  drink  and  exhibit  proo& :  which  were. 
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that  lie  had  the  conBtitation  of  the  Family,  as  aforesaid,  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  that  he  was  pecnliarly  marked  with  testificatory  spots ;  and  that 
his  mere  aspect  inspired  all  members  and  branch  members  of  the  Family 
with  awe  and  stapefaciion.  One  of  the  latter,  hearing  of  him,  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him  in  a  pastrycook's  shop.  He  met  him,  and  lefb  the 
place  with  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  showing  tokens  of  respectful  sympathy. 
Ck>nceiye  a  monomaniacal  obese  old  English  citizen,  given  to  lift  hand 
and  eye  and  address  the  cornices,  claiming  to  be  an  Ulustrions  Boy,  and 
calling  on  a  beautiful  historic  mother  and  unfortunate  Royal  sire  to  attest 
it!  No  wonder  the  table  was  shaken  with  laughter.  He  appealed  to' 
Tenby  constantly,  as  to  the  one  man  he  knew  in  the  room.  Tenby  it 
was  who  made  the  discovery  of  him  somewhere  in  the  City,  where  ho 
earned  his  livelihood  either  as  a  corn-merchant,  or  a  stockbroker,  or  a 
chronometer-maker,  or  a  drysalter,  and  was  always  willing  to  gratify  a 
customer  with  the  sight  of  his  proofs  of  identity.  Mr.  Tenby  made  it  his 
business  to  push  his  clamorous  waggishness  for  the  exhibition.  I  could 
readily  believe  that  my  father  was  more  than  his  match  in  disposable 
sallies  and  weight  of  humour,  and  that  he  shielded  the  old  creature  suc- 
cessfully, so  long  as  he  had  a  tractable  being  to  protect.  13at  the  Dauphin 
was  plied  with  wine,  and  the  marquis  had  his  fun.  Proof  upon  proof 
in  verification  of  his  claims  was  profiered  by  the  now  tremulous  son  of 
St.  Louis — so  he  called  himself.  With,  Jorian  admitted,  a  real  courtly 
dignity,  he  stood  up  and  proposed  to  lead  the  v.ay  to  any  neighbouring 
cabinet  and  show  the  spots  on  his  person ;  living  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  his  allegations,  he  declared  them  to  be.  The  squire  had  authority  for 
his  broad  force,  except  in  so  far  as  he  mixed  up  my  father  in  the  s^vinery 
of  it.  I  grew  more  and  more  couvinced  that  my  father  never  could  have 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  when  he  found  himself  in  the  not  of  a  plot  to 
cover  him  with  ridicule.  Ho  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  retire  to  the 
Dauphin's  'chamber  of  testification,'  to  return  convulsed  with  vinous 
laughter  after  gravely  inspecting  the  evidence ;  for  which  abstention  the 
Pauphin  reproached  him  violently,  in  round  terms  of  abuse,  challengiDg 
him  to  go  through  a  similar  process.  This  was  the  signal  for  Edbury, 
Tenby,  and  some  of  the  rest.  They  formed  a  circle,  one  half  for  the 
Dauphin,  one  for  Roy.  How  long  the  boorish  fun  lasted,  and  what 
exactly  came  of  it,  I  did  not  hear.  Jorian  DeWitt  said  my  father  lost 
his  temper,  a  point  contested  by  Wedderburn  and  Jennings,  for  it  was 
unknown  of  him.  Anyhow,  he  thundered  to  some  efiect,  inasmuch  as  he 
detached  those  that  had  gentlemanly  feelings  fi:om  the  wanton  roysterers, 
and  next  day  the  latter  pleaded  wine.  But  they  told  the  story,  not 
without  embellishments.     The  world  followed  their  example. 

I  dined  and  slept  at  Temple's  house,  not  caring  to  meet  my  incarnate 
humiliation.  I  sent  to  hear  that  he  was  safe.  A  quiet  evening  with  a 
scholarly  man,  and  a  man  of  strong  practical  ability  and  shrewdness,  like 
Mr.  Temple,  did  me  good.  I  wished  my  father  and  I  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  he  and  his  son,  and  I  may  add  his  daughters.     They  all  talked 
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sensibly ;  they  were  at  fend  with  nobody ;  they  reflected  their  condition. 
It  was  a  simple  orderly  English  household,  of  which  the  father  was  the 
pillar,  the  girls  the  ornaments,  the  son  the  hope,  growing  to  take  his 
father's  place.  My  envy  of  such  a  home  was  acnte,  and  I  thought  ol 
Janet,  and  how  well  she  was  fashioned  to  build  one  resembling  it,  if  only 
the  mate  allotted  to  her  should  not  be  a  fantastical  dreamer.  Temple's 
character  seemed  to  me  to  demand  a  wife  like  Janet  on  its  merits ;  an 
idea  that  depressed  me  exceedingly.  I  had  introduced  Temple  to  Anna 
Penrhys,  who  was  very  kind  to  him ;  but  these  two  were  not  framed  to  be 
other  than  friends.  Janet,  on  the  contrary,  might  some  day  perceive  the 
sterling  fellow  Temple  was,  notwithstanding  his  moderate  height.  She 
might,  I  thought.  I  remembered  that  I  had  once  wished  that  she  would, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  myself.  But  why  ?  She  was  a  girl  sure  to  marry. 
I  brushed  these  meditations  away.  They  recurred  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Temple's  house. 

Mr.  Temple  waited  for  my  invitation  to  touch  on  my  father's  case, 
when  he  distinctly  pronounced  his  opinion  that  it  could  end  but  in  failure. 
Though  a  strict  Constitutionalist,  he  had  words  of  disgust  for  princes, 
acknowledging,  however,  that  we  were  not  practical  in  our  use  of  them, 
and  kept  them  for  political  purposes,  often  to  the  perversion  of  our  social 
laws  and  their  natural  dispositions.  He  spoke  of  his  son's  freak  in  joining 
the  navy.  '<  That  was  the  princess's  doing,"  said  Temple.  **  She  talked 
of  our  naval  heroes,  till  she  made  me  feel  I  had  only  to  wear  the  anchor- 
buttons  to  be  one  myself.  Don't  tell  her  I  was  invalided  from  the  service, 
Richie,  for  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  I  half  shammed.  And  the  time  won't 
be  lost.  You'll  see  I  shall  extract  guineas  from  *  old  ocean '  like  salt. 
Precious  few  barristers  understand  maritime  cases.  The  other  day  I 
was  in  Court,  and  prompted  a  great  Q.C.  in  a  case  of  collision.  Didn't 
I,  su-  ?" 

*'  I  think  there  was  a  hoarse  whisper  audible  up  to  the  judge's  seat 
at  intervals,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

**  The  Bar  cannot  confess  to  obligations  from  those  who  don't  wear  the 
robe,"  Temple  rejoined. 

His  father  advised  me  to  read  for  the  Bar,  as  a  piece  of  very  good 
training. 

I  appealed  to  Temple  whether  he  thought  it  possible  to  read  law-books 
in  a  cockboat  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Temple  grimaced  and  his  father  nodded.  Still  it  struck  me  that  I 
might  one  day  have  the  felicity  of  quiet  hours  to  sit  down  with  Temple 
and  read  law — far  behind  him  in  the  race.  And  he  envied  me,  in  his 
friendly  manner,  I  knew.     My  ambition  had  been  blown  to  tatters. 

A  new  day  dawned.  The  household  rose  and  met  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  devoid  of  any  dread  of  the  morning  newspapers.  Their  talk  was 
like  the  chirrup  of  birds.  Temple  and  his  father  walked  away  together  to 
chambers,  bent  upon  actual  business — upon  doing  something !  I  reflected 
emphatically,  and  compared  them  to  ships  with  rudders,  while  I  was  ai 
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the  mercy  of  wind,  tide,  and  wave.  I  called  at  Dettennain  and  Newson^s, 
and  heard  there  of  the  discovery  of  a  witness  essential  to  the  case,  either 
in  North  Wales  or  in  New  South.  I  did  not,  as  I  had  intended,  pnt  a 
veto  on  their  proceedings.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  see  my  father,  and 
cnt  the  case  at  the  fountain  head.  For  this  purpose  it  was  imperative 
that  I  should  go  to  him,  and  prepare  myself  for  the  interview  by  looking 
at  the  newspapers  first.  I  bought  one,  hastily  running  my  eyes  down  the 
columns  in  the  shop.  His  name  was  printed,  but  merely  in  a  fashionable 
notification  that  carriages  took  up  and  set  down  for  his  costume  ball  ac- 
cording to  certain  regulations.  The  relief  of  comparative  obscurity  helped 
me  to  breathe  freely :  not  to  be  laughed  at,  was  a  gain.  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  laud  his  courage  in  entering  assembly-rooms,  where  he  must 
be  aware  that  he  would  see  the  Dauphin  on  every  face.  Perhaps  he  was 
goiliy  of  some  new  extravagance  last  night,  too  late  for  scandal  to  reinforce 
the  reporters  ? 

Mrs.  Waddy  had  a  woeful  visage  when  informing  me  that  he  was  out, 
gone  to  Courtenay  Square.  She  ventured  a  murmur  of  bills  coming  in. 
Like  everybody  else,  she  fancied  he  drew  his  supplies  from  my  in- 
exhaustible purse ;  she  hoped  the  bills  would  be  paid  off  immediately : 
the  servants'  wages  were  overdue.  **  Never  can  I  get  him  to  attend  to 
small  accounts,*'  she  whimpered,  and  was  so  ready  to  cry  outright,  that  I 
said,  <'Tush,"  and  with  the  one  word  gave  her  comfort.  ''Of  course, 
you,  Mr.  Harry,  can  settle  them,  I  know  that."  We  were  drawing  near 
to  poor  old  Sewis's  legacy,  even  for  the  settling  of  the  small  accounts  I 

London  is  a  narrow  place  to  one  not  caring  to  be  seen.  I  could  not 
remain  in  this  creditor-riddled  house ;  I  shunned  the  parks,  the  clubs, 
and  the  broad  brighter  streets  of  the  West.  Musing  on  the  refreshing 
change  it  would  be  to  me  to  find  myself  suddenly  on  board  Captain  Jasper 
Welsh's  barque  Priscilla,  borne  away  to  strange  climes  and  tongues,  the 
world  before  me,  I  put  on  the  striding  pace  which  does  not  invite  in- 
terruption, and  no  one  but  Edbury  would  have  taken  the  liberty.  I  heard 
his  shout.  "  HaUoa !  Richmond."  He  was  driving  his  friend  Witlington 
in  his  cabriolet.  **  Richmond,  my  hearty,  where  the  deuce  have  you 
been  ?    I  wanted  you  to  dine  with  me  the  other  night." 

I  replied,  looking  at  him  steadily,  that  I  wished  I  had  been  there. 

''  Compendious  larks  1 "  cried  he,  in  the  slang  of  his  dog's  day.  ''  I 
Bay ;  you're  one  at  Duke  Fitz's  masquerade  to-night  ?  Tell  us  your 
toggery.  Hang  it,  you  might  go  for  the  Black  Prince.  I'm  Prince  Hal. 
Got  a  headache  ?  Come  to  my  club  and  try  my  mixture.  Yoicks  I  it'd 
make  Methuselah  and  Melchisedec  jump  up  and  have  a  twirl  and  a  fan- 
dango. I  say,  you're  thick  with  that  little  French  actress  Chastedian — 
jolly  little  woman !  too  much  to  say  for  herself  to  suit  me." 

He  described  the  style  of  woman  that  delighted  him — an  ideal 
English  shepherdess  of  the  print-shops,  it  appeared,  and  of  extremely 
remote  interest  to  me,  I  thought  at  the  time.  Eventually  I  appointed  to 
walk  round  to  his  club,  and  he  touched  his  horse  gently,  and  bobbed  his 
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diminative  henchman  behind  his  smart  cabriolet,  the  admiration  of  the 
street. 

I  found  him  waiting  for  me  on  the  steps  of  his  clnb,  puffing  a  cigar 
with  all  his  vigonr,  in  the  classic  attitude  of  a  trumpeter.  My  first 
words  were :  *'  I  think  I  have  to  accuse  you  of  insulting  me." 

''  Insulting  you,  Eichmond !''  he  cried,  much  surprised,  holding  his 
cigar  in  transit. 

"  If  you  insult  my  father,  I  make  you  responsible  to  me." 

"  Insult  old  Duke  Fitz !  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  Richmond 
— ^why,  I  like  him ;  I  like  the  old  boy.  Wouldn't  hurt  him  for  the  world 
and  all  Havannah.  What  the  deuce  have  you  got  into  your  head  ?  Come 
in  and  smoke." 

The  mention  of  his  dinner  and  the  Dauphin  crazed  him  with  laughter. 
He  begged  me  as  a  man  to  imagine  the  scene :  the  old  bloated  Bourbon 
of  London  Wall  and  Gamberwell !  an  Illustrious  Boy  ! — drank  like  a  fish ! 
— ready  to  show  himself  to  the  waiters !  And  then  with  **  Gee  "  and 
**  Gaw,"  the  marquis  spouted  out  reminiscences  of  scene,  the  best  ever 
witnessed !  '<  Up  starts  the  Dauphin.  '  Damn  you,  sir  !  and  damn  me, 
sir,  if  I  believe  you  have  a  spot  on  your  whole  body ! '  And  snuffles  and 
puffs — ^you  should  have  been  there,  Richmond.  I  wrote  to  ask  you :  did, 
upon  my  life !  I  wanted  you  there.  Lord !  why,  you  won't  get  such  fun 
in  a  century.  And  old  Roy !  he  behaved  uncommonly  finely ;  said  capital 
things,  by  Jove  1  Never  saw  him  shine  so ;  old  trump !  Says  Dauphin» 
'  My  beautiful  mother  had  a  longing  for  strawbemes  out  of  season.  I  am 
marked  with  a  strawberry,  here.'  Says  Roy :  '  It  is  an  admirable  and 
roomy  site,  but  as  I  am  not  your  enemy,  sir,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  often  have 
the  opportunity  to  behold  it.'  Ha !  ha ! — gee !  Richmond,  you've  missed 
the  deucedest  good  scene  ever  acted." 

How  could  I,  after  having  had  an  adversary  like  Prince  Otto,  call  upon 
a  fellow  such  as  Edbury  to  give  me  reason  for  his  conduct  ?  Ho  rol- 
licked and  laughed  until  my  ungovernable  impatience  brought  him  to  his 
senses. 

"  Dash  it,  you're  a  fire-eater  I  know,  Richmond.  We  can't  fight  in 
this  country ;  ain't  allowed.  And  fighting's  infernal  folly.  By  Jove  I  if 
you're  going  to  tumble  down  every  man  who  enjoys  old  Roy,  you've  your 
work  cut  out  for  you.  He's  long  chalks  the  best  joke  out.  'Twixt  you 
and  me,  he  did  return  thanks.  What  does  it  matter  what  old  Duke  Fitz 
does  ?  I  give  him  a  lift  on  his  ladder  with  all  my  heart.  Ho  keeps  a 
capital  table.    And  I'll  be  banged  if  he  hasn't  got  the  secret  of  the  women. 

How  he  does  it old  Roy !     If  the  lords  were  ladies  they'd  vote  him 

premier  peer,  double  quick.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Richmond,  I'm 
thought  a  devil  of  a  good-tempered  fellow  for  not  keeping  watch  over 
Courtcnay  Square.  I  don't  call  it  my  business  to  be  house-dog  for  a 
pretty  stepmother.  But  there's  talking  and  nodding,  and  oh !  leave  all 
that :  come  in  and  smoke,  and  let  me  set  you  up ;  and  I'll  shako  yonr 
hand.    Halloa  t    I'm  hailed." 
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A  lady,  grasping  the  veil  aeross  her  face,  beckoned  her  hand  from  a 
closed  caniage  below.  Edbtuy  ran  down  to  her.  I  caught  sight  of 
raTishing  golden  locks,  reminding  me  of  Mabel  8weetwinter*s  hair,  and 
pricking  me  with  a  sensation  of  spite  at  the  sex  for  their  deplorable  mad- 
ness in  the  choice  of  &Toarites.  Edbnry  called  me  to  come  to  the  car- 
riage-window. I  moved  slowly,  bnt  the  carriage  wheeled  about  and  rolled 
away.    I  could  just  see  the  outline  of  a  head  muffled  in  furs  and  lace. 

"  Queer  fish,  women  1 "  he  deliyered  himself  of  the  philosophical 
igaenlation  cloudily.  I  was  not  on  terms  with  him  to  offer  any  remark 
upon  the  one  in  question.  His  imperturbable  good  humour  foiled  me, 
and  I  left  him,  merely  giving  him  a  warning,  to  which  his  answer  was : 
**  Oh  I  come  in  and  have  a  bottle  of  claret.*' 

Glaiet  or  brandy  had  done  its  work  on  him  by  the  time  I  encountered 
him  some  hours  later,  in  the  Park.  Bramham  DeWitt,  whom  I  met  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  offered  me  a  mount  after  lunch,  advising  me  to  keep 
near  my  &ther  as  much  as  I  conveniently  could ;  and  he  being  sure  to 
appear  in  the  Park,  I  went,  and  heard  his  name  to  the  right  and  left  of 
me.  He  was  now,  as  he  said  to  me  once  that  he  should  become,  ''  the 
tongue  of  London.**  I  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  from  curious 
semtiny  myself;  I  was  looked  at.  Hero  and  there  I  had  to  lift  my  hat 
and  bow.  The  stultification  of  one's  feelings  and  ideas  in  circumstances 
which  divide  and  set  them  at  variance,  is  worse  than  positive  pain.  The 
lodka  shed  on  me  were  rather  flattering,  but  I  knew  that  in  the  background 
I  was  felt  to  be  the  son  of  the  notorious.  Edbury  came  trotting  up  to  us 
like  a  shaken  sack,  calling,  '<  Heigh !  any  of  you  seen  old  Roy  ? " 
firamham  Be  Witt,  a  stiff  fashionable  man  of  fifty,  proud  of  his  blood  and 
qnick  as  his  cousin  Jorian  to  resent  an  impertinence,  replied :  *'  Are  you 
the  Marquis  of  Edbury,  or  a  drunken  groom,  sir  ?  '* 

**  'Gad,  old  gentleman,  I've  half  a  mind  to  ride  you  down,"  said 
Edbury,  and,  espying  me,  challenged  me  to  a  race  to  run  down  the  fogies. 

A  cavalcade  of  six  abreast  came  cantering  along.  I  saw  my  father 
listen  to  a  word  from  Lady  Edbury,  and  push  his  horse  to  intercept  the 
marquis.  They  spoke.  "Presently,  presently,"  my  father  said;  "ride 
to  the  rear,  and  keep  at  half  a  stone's  throw — ^say,  a  groom's  distance." 

**  Groom  be  hanged !  "  Edbury  retorted.  "  I  made  a  bet  I'd  drive 
you  out  of  the  Park,  old  Roy  I  " 

**  Ride  behind,  then,"  said  my  father,  and  to  my  astonishment  Edbury 
obeyed  him,  with  laughter.  Lady  Edbury  smiled  to  herself;  and  I  ex- 
perienced the  esteem  I  perceived  in  her  for  a  masterful  manner.  A  few 
minutes  later  my  father  beckoned  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  Graf  Kesensky, 
an  ambassador  with  strong  English  predilections  and  some  influence  among 
us.  He  asked  me  if  he  was  right  in  supposing  I  wished  to  enter  Par- 
liament. I  said  he  was,  wondering  at  the  interest  a  foreigner  coiild  find 
in  it.  The  count  stopped  a  quiet-pacing  gentleman.  Bramham  DeWitt 
•joined  them,  and  a  group  of  friends.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Beauchamp 
Hill,  the  Government  whip,  who  begged  me  to  call  on  him  with  reference 
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to  the  candidature  of  a  Sussex  borough :  that  is,**  said  he  turning  to  Graf 
Kesensky,  "if  you're  sure  the  place  is  open?  I've  heard  nothing  of 
Falmouth's  accident."  The  count  replied  that  Falmouth  was  his  intimate 
friend ;  he  had  received  a  special  report  that  Falmouth  was  dying,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  his  horse.  ''  We  shan't  have  lost  time," 
said  Mr.  Hill.  The  Government  wanted  votes,  I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  midnight  to  see  him.  He  had  then  heard  of 
Falmouth's  hopeless  condition,  and  after  extracting  my  political  views, 
which  were  for  the  nonce  those  of  a  happy  subserviency,  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Chippenden  might  be  out,  and 
myself  seated  on  the  Government  benches,  within  a  very  short  period. 
Nor  would  it  be  necessary,  he  thought,  for  the  Government  nominee  to 
spend  money :  "  though  that  does  not  affect  you,  Mr.  Richmond !  "  My 
supposititious  wealth  gave  me  currency  even  in  political  circles. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 
I  BECOME  ONE  OF  THE  ChOSEN  OP  THE  NATION. 

An  entire  revulsion  in  my  feelings  and  my  way  of  thinking  was  caused 
by  this  sudden  change  of  prospect.  A  member  of  our  Parliament, 
I  could  then  write  to  Ottilia,  and  tell  her  that  I  had  not  wasted  time. 
And  it  was  due  to  my  father,  I  confessed,  when  he  returned  from  his 
ball  at  dawn,  that  I  should  thank  him  for  speaking  to  Graf  Kesensky. 
''Oh!"  said  he,  '*that  was  our  luck,  Eichie.  1  have  been  speaking 
about  you  to  hundreds  for  the  last  six  months,  and  now  we  owe  it  to  a 
foreigner!  "  I  thanked  him  again.  He  looked  eminently  handsome  in 
his  Henry  III.  costume,  and  was  disposed  to  be  as  luxurious  as  his 
original.  He  had  brought  Count  Lika,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  dressed  as  an  Albanian,  with  him.  The  two  were 
stretched  on  couches,  and  discoursing  of  my  father's  reintroduction  of  the 
sedan  chair  to  society.  My  father  explained  that  he  had  ordered  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  these  chairs  to  be  built  on  a  pattern  of  his  own.  And  he 
added,  **By  the  way,  Richie,  there  will  be  sedaniers — porters  to  pay  to- 
day. Poor  men  should  be  paid  immediately."  I  agreed  with  the  monarch. 
Contemplating  him,  I  became  insensible  to  the  sting  of  ridicule  which  had 
been  shooting  through  me,  agonizing  mo  for  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours. 
Still  I  thought :  can  I  never  escape  from  the  fascination  ? — let  me  only 
get  into  Parliament!  The  idea  in  me  was  that  Parliament  lifted  me 
nearer  to  Ottilia,  and  would  prompt  me  to  resolute  action,  out  of  his 
tangle  of  glittering  cobwebs.  I  told  him  of  my  interview  with  Beauchamp 
Hill.  "  I  have  never  known  Kesensky  wrong  yet,"  said  he ;  "  except  in 
his  backing  of  Falmouth's  horses."  Count  Lika  murmured  that  he  hoped 
his  chief  would  be  wrong  in  something  else  :  he  spoke  significantly.  My 
father  raised  eyebrows.     ''  In  his  opinion,"  Lika  accepted  the  invitation 
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to  pnrsne,  '*  Prince  Ernest  will  not  let  that  annooncement  stand  oncon- 
tradicted.*' 

My  father's  eyes  dwelt  on  him.     "  Are  we  accused  of  it  ?  " 

Lika  slipped  from  the  qaestion.     **  Who  is  accused  of  a  newspaper's 
doings  ?    It  is  but  the  denial  of  a  statement." 

''I  dare  them  to  deny  it! — and  Lika,  my  dear  fellow,  light  me  a 
cigarette,"  said  my  fiather. 

**  Then,"  said  Lika,  touching  the  flame  delicately,  "  you  take  the  view 
that  Kesensky  is  wrong  in  another  thing  besides  horses." 

I  believe  he  struck  on  the  subject  casually :  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  gain  or  lose  in  it ;  and  he  had  a  liking  for  my  father. 

After  puffing  the  cigarette  twice  or  thrice  my  father  threw  it  down, 
resuming  his  conversation  upon  the  sedan,  the  appropriate  dresses  of 
certain  of  the  great  masquerading  ladies,  and  an  incident  that  appeared  to 
charge  Jorian  DeWitt  with  having  misconducted  himself.  The  moment 
Lika  had  gone  upstairs  for  two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  he  said  to  mo : 
*'  Richie,  you  and  I  have  no  time  for  that.  We  must  have  a  man  at 
Falmouth's  house  by  eight  o'clock.  If  the  scrubbing-maid  on  all  fours — 
not  an  inelegant  position,  I  have  remarked — declares  him  dead,  we  are  at 
Bartlett's  (money-lender)  by  ten :  and  in  Chippenden  borough  before  two 
post  meridian.  As  I  am  a  tactician,  there  is  mischief  1  but  I  will  turn  it 
to  my  uses  as  I  did  our  poor  Jorian  to-night; — he  smuggled  in  the 
Chassediane  :  I  led  her  out  on  my  arm.  Of  that  by  and  by.  The  point 
iMf  that  from  your  oath  in  Parliament  you  fly  to  Sarkeld.  I  implore  you 
now,  by  your  love  for  me  and  the  princess,  not  to  lose  precious  minutes. 
Bichie,  we  will  press  things  so  that  you  shall  be  in  Sarkeld  by  the  eud  of 
the  month.  My  son  I  my  dear  boy  !  how  you  loved  me  once  ! — ^you  do 
still !  then  follow  my  directions.  I  have  a  head.  Ay,  you  think  it  wild  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  mother  was  a  poetess.  But  I  will  convince  my  son  as  I  am 
convincing  the  world — tut  tut !  To  avoid  swelling  talk,  I  tell  you,  Richie, 
I  have  my  hand  on  the  world's  wheel,  and  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  spring  from  it  and  gain  your  altitiide.  If  you  fail  nnj  success  is 
emptiness." 

"  Will  you  avoid  Edbury  and  his  like,  and  protect  yourself  ?  '*  was 
my  form  of  stipulation,  spoken  to  counteract  his  urgency. 

He  gave  no  answer  beyond  a  wave  of  the  hand  suitable  to  his  princely 
one-coloui*ed  costume  of  ruflled  lavender  silk,  and  the  magnificent  leg  he 
turned  to  front  me.  ]My  senses  even  up  to  that  period  were  so  im- 
pressionable as  to  be  swayed  by  a  rich  dress  and  a  grand  manner  when 
circumstances  were  not  too  unfavourable.  Now  they  seemed  very  favour- 
able, for  they  offered  mo  an  upward  path  to  tread.  His  appearance  pro- 
pitiated me  less  after  he  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  man 
Tollingby,  but  I  had  again  surrendered  the  lead  to  him.  As  to  the  risk 
of  proceedings  being  taken  against  him,  he  laughed  scornfully  at  the 
suggestion.  *'They  dare  not.  The  more  I  dare,  the  less  dare  they." 
Again  I  listened  to  his  curious  roundabout  reasoning,  which  dragged 
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humour  at  its  heels  like  a  comical  cor,  proclaiming  itself  imposingly,  in 
spite  of  the  mongrers  harking,  to  he  prudence  and  conmion  sense.  Could 
1  deny  that  I  owed  him  gratitude  for  the  things  I  cherished  most  ? — for 
my  acquaintance  with  Ottilia  ? — for  his  services  in  Germany  ? — ^for  the 
prospect  of  my  elevation  in  England  ?  1  could  not ;  and  I  tried  hard  to 
be  recklessly  grateful.  As  to  money,  he  reiterated  that  he  could  put  his 
hand  on  it  to  satisfy  the  squire  on  the  day  of  accounts :  for  the  present 
we  must  borrow.  His  argument  upon  borrowing — which  I  knew  well, 
and  wondered  that  I  did  not  at  the  outset  disperse  with  a  breath  of  con- 
tempt— gained  on  me  singularly  when  reviewed  under  the  light  of  my 
immediate  interests :  it  ran  thus : — We  have  a  rich  or  a  barren  future, 
just  as  wo  conceive  it.  The  art  of  generalship  in  life  consists  in  gathering 
your  scattered  supphos  to  suit  a  momentous  occasion ;  and  it  is  the  future 
which  is  chiefly  in  debt  to  us,  and  adjures  us  for  its  sake  to  fight  the  fight 
and  conquer.  That  man  is  vile  and  fit  to  be  trampled  on,  who  cannot 
couut  his  future  iu  gold  and  victory.  If,  as  we  find,  we  are  always  in 
debt  to  the  past,  we  should  determine  that  the  future  is  in  our  debt,  and 
draw  on  it.  Why  let  our  future  lie  idle  while  we  need  succour  ?  For 
instance,  to-morrow  I  am  to  have  what  saves  my  reputation  in  the  battle 
to-day :  shall  I  not  take  it  at  once  ?  The  military  commander  who  acts 
on  that  principle  overcomes  his  adversary  to  a  certainty.  ''  Yon,  Richie, 
the  member  for  this  borough  of  Chipponden,  have  won  solid  ground.  I 
guarantee  it  to  you.  And  you  go  straight  from  the  hustings  on  the  first 
taste  of  parliamentary  benches  to  Sarkeld :  you  take  your  grandad's  pro- 
position to  Prince  Ernest :  you  bring  back  the  prince's  acceptance  to  the 
squire.  Can  you  hope  to  have  a  princess  without  a  battle  for  her?" 
More  and  much  more  in  this  strain,  until — for  he  could  read  me  and  most 
human  beings  swiftly  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  hit 
fancifulness — he  perceived  tbat  talking  influenced  me  far  less  than  ac- 
tivity, and  so  after  a  hurried  breakfast  and  an  innocuous  glance  at  the 
damp  morning  papers,  we  started  to  the  money-lender's,  with  Jeimings  to 
lend  his  name.  We  wore  in  Chippendcn  close  upon  the  hour  my  father 
had  named,  bringing  to  the  startled  electors  the  first  news  of  their 
member's  death. 

During  the  heat  of  the  canvass  for  votes  I  received  a  kind  letter  from 
the  squire  in  reply  to  one  of  mine,  wherein  he  congratulated  me  on  my 
prospects  of  success,  and  wouud  up  :  '*  Glad  to  see  it  announced  yon  are 
off"  with  that  princess  of  yours.  Show  them  we  oi-e  as  proud  as  they, 
Harry,  and  a  fig  for  the  whole  foreign  lot  I  Come  to  Riversley  soon,  and 
be  happy."  What  did  that  mean?  Heriot  Hkewise  said  in  a  letter: 
**  So  it's  over  ?  The  proud  prince  kicks  ?  You  will  not  thank  me  for 
telling  you  now  what  you  know  1  think  about  it.'*  1  appealed  to  my 
father.  *<  Canvass !  canvass  !  "  cried  he  ;  and  he  persistently  ba£Sed  me. 
It  was  from  Temple  I  learnt  that  on  the  day  of  our  starting  for  Chip* 
penden,  the  newspapers  contained  a  paragraph  in  large  print  flatly 
denying,  upon  authority,  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report  oC 
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an  intended  marriage  between  the  Princess  of  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld  and 
an  English  gentleman.  Then  I  remembered  how  that  morning  my  ilEither 
had  flnng  the  papers  down,  complaining  of  their  dampness. 

Would  snch  denial  have  appeared  without  Ottilia's  sanction  ? 

My  &ther  proved  I  was  harnessed  to  him ;  there  was  no  stopping, 
no  time  for  grieTing.  Pace  was  his  specific.  He  dragged  me  the  round 
of  the  voters ;  he  gave  dinners  at  the  inn  of  true  Liberals,  and  ate  of 
them  contentedly;  he  delivered  speeches  incessantly.  The  whole  force 
of  his  serio-comic  genius  was  alive  in  its  element  at  Chippenden. 
From  balls  and  dinners,  and  a  sharp  contest  to  mitintftin  his  position  in 
town,  he  was  down  among  us  by  the  first  morning  train,  bright  as  Apollo, 
and  quite  the  sun  of  the  place,  dazzling  the  independent  electors  and  their 
wives,  and  even  mo  somewhat ;  amazing  me,  certainly.  Dettermain,  his 
lawyer,  who  had  never  seen  him  in  action,  and  supposed  he  would  treat 
an  election  as  he  did  his  case,  with  fits  and  starts  of  energy,  was  not  less 
astonished,  and  tried  to  curb  him. 

''  Mr.  Dettermain,  my  dear  sir,  I  apprehend  it  is  the  electoral  maxim 
to  woo  the  widowed  borough  with  the  tear  in  its  eye,  and  I  shall  do  so 
hotly,  in  a  right  masculine  manner,"  my  father  said.  <*  We  have  the 
start ;  and  if  we  beat  the  enemy  by  nothing  else  we  will  beat  him  by  con- 
stitaiion.  We  are  the  first  in  the  field,  and  not  to  reap  it  is  to  acknowledge 
oneself  deficient  in  the  veiy  first  instrument  with  which  grass  was  cut.'* 

Our  difficulty  all  through  the  election  was  to  contend  with  his  humour. 
The  many  triumphs  it  won  for  him,  both  in  speech  and  in  action,  turned 
at  least  the  dialectics  of  the  argument  against  us,  and  amusiDg,  flattering, 
or  bewildering,  contributed  to  silence  and  hold  us  passive.  Political  con« 
vietions  of  his  own,  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  he  had  none.  He  would 
have  been  just  as  powerful,  after  his  fashion,  on  the  Toiy  side,  pleading 
for  Mr.  Normanton  Hipperdon  ;  more,  perhaps :  he  would  have  been  more 
in  earnest.  His  store  of  political  axioms  was  Tory ;  but  he  did  remark- 
ably well,  and  with  no  great  difficulty,  in  confuting  them  to  the  wives  of 
voters,  to  the  voters  themselves,  and  at  public  assemblies.  Our  adversary 
was  redoubtable ;  a  promising  Opposition  member,  ousted  from  his  seat 
in  the  North — a  handsome  man,  too,  which  my  father  admitted,  and 
wealthy,  being  junior  partner  in  a  city  banking  firm.  Anna  Penrhys 
knew  him,  and  treacherously  revealed  some  of  the  enemy's  secrets,  notably 
concemmg  what  he  termed  our  incorrigible  turn  for  bribery. 

**  And  that  means,"  my  father  said,  "  that  IVIr.  Hipperdon  does  not 
possess  the  ait  of  talking  to  the  ladies.  I  shall  try  him  in  repartee  on 
the  hustings.     I  must  contrive  to  have  our  Jorian  at  my  elbow." 

The  task  of  getting  Jorian  to  descend  upon  such  a  place  as  Chippenden 
worried  my  father  more  than  electoral  anxieties.  Jorian  wrote  :  **  My 
best  wishes  to  you.  Be  careful  of  your  heads.  The  habit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  to  conclude  his  burlesques  with  a  play  of  cudgels.  It  is  his 
notion  of  freedom,  and  at  once  the  exordium  and  peroration  of  his  elo- 
quence.   Spare  me  the  Sussex  accent  on  your  return." 
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My  father  read  ont  the  sentences  of  this  letter  with  admiring  bursts  of 
indignation  at  the  sarcasms,  and  an  evident  idea  that  I  inclined  to  jealousy 
of  the  force  displayed. 

<<  But  we  must  have  him/'  he  said  ;  ''I  do  not  feel  myself  complete 
without  Jorian." 

So  he  made  dispositions  for  a  concert  to  be  given  in  Chippenden 
town.  Jenny  Chassediane  was  invited  down  to  sing,  and  Jorian  came  in 
her  wake,  of  cour3e.  He  came  to  suffer  tortures.  She  was  obliging 
enough  to  transform  me  into  her  weapon  of  chastisement  upon  the  poor 
follow  for  his  behaviour  to  her  at  the  Ball — atrocious,  I  was  bound  to 
confess :  in  my  opinion,  very  much  worse  towards  my  father.  On  this 
point  she  hesitated  just  long  enough  to  imply  a  doubt  whether,  nnder  any 
circumstances,  the  dues  of  men  should  be  considered  before  those  of  the 
sex,  and  then  struck  her  hands  together  with  enthusiasm  for  my  father, 
who  was,  she  observed — critical  in  millinery  in  the  height  of  her  ecstacy — 
the  most  majestic,  charming,  handsome  Henri  HI.  imaginable,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  assembly,  only  one  degree  too  rosy  at  night  for  the  tone 
of  the  lavender,  needing  a  touch  of  French  hands,  and  the  merest  trifle  in 
want  of  compression  about  the  waistband.  She  related  that  a  certain 
Prince  Henri  d'Angleterre  had  buzzed  at  his  ear  annoyingly.  "Et 
Gascoignc,  oii  cst-il  ?  "  called  the  King,  and  the  Judge  stepped  forth  to 
correct  the  obstreperous  youth.  The  judge  was  Jennings^  clearly 
prepared  by  my  father  to  foil  the  Prince — no  other  than  Edbury.  It  was 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  my  father  should  tolerate  tho  latter*8 
pranks ;  unless,  indeed,  he  borrowed  his  name  to  bonds  of  which  I  heard 
nothing.  Mademoiselle  Chassediane  vowed  that  her  own  dress  was 
ravishing.  She  went  attired  as  a  boudoir-shepherdess,  or  demurely- 
coquettish  Sevres  china  Ninette,  such  of  whom  Louis  Quinze  would  chuck 
the  chin  down  the  deadly-introductory  walks  of  Versailles.  The  reason 
of  her  desiring  to  go  was  the  fatal  sin  of  curiosity,  and,  therefore,  her 
sex's  burden,  not  hers.  Jorian  was  a  Mousquetaire,  with  plumes  and 
ruffles  prodigious,  and  a  hen's  heart  beneath  his  cock's  feathers.  **  Pour- 
tant  j'y  allai.  I  saw  your  great  ladies,  how  they  carry  themselves  when 
they  would  amuse  themselves,  and,  mou  Dieu!  Paris  has  done  its 
utmost  to  grace  their  persons,  and  the  length  of  their  robes  did  the 
part  of  Providence  in  bestowing  height  upon  them,  parceque,  vous  savez, 
Monsieur,  c'est  extraordinaire  commo  ils  ont  les  jambes  courtcs,  ces 
Anglaises  I  "  Our  aristocracy,  however,  was  not  so  bad  in  that  respect 
as  our  bourgeoisie  ;  yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  our  female  aristocracy, 
though  they  could  ride,  had  never  been  drilled  to  walk : — **  de  belles 
femmes,  oui ;  seulement,  tcnez,  je  n'admire  ni  les  yeux  do  vache,  ni 
de  souris,  ni  mime  ceux  de  verre  comme  ornament  feminin.  Avec  de 
Fembonpoint  ellcs  font  de  Teffet,  mais  maigre  il  n'y  a  aucune  illusion 
possible.*'  This  vindictive  critic  smarted,  with  cause,  at  the  recollection 
of  her  walk  out  of  the  rooms.  Jorian's  audacity  or  infatuation  quitted 
him  immediately  after  he  had  gratified  her  whim.     The  stout  Moiuqiie- 
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taire  placed  her  in  a  comer,  and  enYolopod  her  there,  dcclariug  that  her 
petition  had  heen  that  she  might  come  to  nee,  not  to  bo  seen, — as  if,  she 
cried  out  tearfully,  the  two  wishes  must  not  necessarily  exist  together,  like 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine  in  this  world!  Prince  Hal,  acting  the 
most  profligate  period  of  his  career,  espied  her  behind  the  Mousquetaire's 
moustache,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  miich  of  his  discovery.  In  a  perilous 
moment  for  the  reputation  of  the  Ball,  my  father  handed  him  over  to 
Gascoigne,  and  conducted  Jenny  in  a  leisurely  walk  on  his  arm  out  of  the 
rooms. 

**  II  est  comme  les  Remains,'*  she  said :  **  he  never  despairs  for 
himself.  It  is  a  Jupiter  !  If  ho  must  punish  you  he  confers  a  dignity  in 
doing  it.  Now  I  compiehend  that  with  such  women  as  these  grandes 
dames  Anglaises  I  should  have  done  him  harm  but  for  his  greatness  of 
soul." 

Some  harm,  I  fancied,  must  have  been  done,  in  spite  of  his  boast  to 
the  contrary.  He  had  to  be  in  London  every  other  night,  and  there  were 
tales  current  of  intrigues  against  him  which  had  their  sources  from  very 
lofty  regions.  But  in  Chippenden  ho  threw  off  London,  just  as  lightly  as 
in  London  he  discarded  Chippenden.  No  symptom  of  personal  discourage- 
ment, or  of  fatigue,  was  betrayed  in  his  face.  I  spoke  once  of  that  para- 
graph purporting  to  emanate  from  Prince  Ernest. 

"It  may,"  he  said.     ** Business!  Richie." 

Ho  set  to  counting  the  promises  of  votes,  disdaining  fears  and  reflec- 
tions. Concerts,  cricket-matches,  balls,  dinner-parties,  and  the  round  of 
the  canvass,  and  speech-making  at  our  gatherings,  occupied  every  minute 
of  my  time,  except  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  I  rode  over  to  Riversley 
with  Temple  to  spend  the  Sunday.  Temple,  always  willing  to  play  second 
to  me,  and  a  trifle  melancholy  under  his  partial  eclipse — which,  perhaps, 
suggested  the  loss  of  Janet  to  him — would  have  it  that  this  election  was 
one  of  the  realizations  of  our  boyish  dreams  of  greatness.  Heriot  did  not 
come  to  help  me  through  my  contest,  for  the  reason,  scarcely  credible  to 
his  friends,  that  he  was  leading  some  wealthy  lady  to  the  altar.  Janet's 
brows  were  gloomy  at  his  name.  That  he,  who  was  her  model  of  gallantry, 
should  marry  in  hot  haste  for  money,  degraded  also  her,  who  admired  and 
liked  him,  and  had,  it  may  be,  in  a  fit  of  natural  rallying  from  grief,  borne 
her  part  in  a  little  game  of  trifling  with  him.  The  sentiments  of  Julia 
Bulsted  were  not  wounded,  by  any  means.  She  rejoiced  to  hear  of  "Walter 
Heriot's  having  sense  at  last :  to  many  for  money  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  do ;  and  she  rather  twitted  Janet  for  objecting,  as  a  woman,  to  what 
was  a  compliment,  and  should  be  a  comfort,  to  a  jealous  mind.  The  ladies 
were  working  rosettes  for  me.  My  aunt  Dorothy  talked  very  anxiously 
about  the  day  appointed  by  my  fiither  to  repay  the  largo  sum  expended. 
All  hung  upon  that  day,  she  said,  speaking  from  her  knowledge  of  the 
squire.     She  was  moved  to  an  extreme  distress  by  the  subject. 

"  He  is.  confident,  Harry  ;  but  where  can  he  obtain  the  money  ?  If 
your  grandfather  sees  it  invested  in  your  name  in  Government  securities, 
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he  wiU  be  satisfied,  not  otherwise  :  nothing  less  will  satisfy  him ;  and  if 
that  is  not  done,  he  will  join  you  and  your  father  together  in  his  mind ; 
and  as  he  has  hitherto  treated  one  he  will  treat  both.  I  know  }jfm.  He 
is  jnst,  to  the  extent  of  his  vision ;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  separate  yon. 
He  is  aware  that  your  father  has  not  restricted  his  expenses  since  they 
met ;  he  will  say,  you  should  have  used  your  influence." 

She  insisted  on  this,  until  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  telling 
me  that  my  grandfather  was  the  most  upright  and  unsuspicious  of  men, 
and  precisely  on  that  account  the  severest  when  he  thought  he  had  been 
deceived.  The  fair  chances  of  my  election  did  not  console  her,  as  it  did 
me  by  dazzling  me.  She  affirmed  strongly  that  she  was  sure  my  father 
expected  success  at  the  election  to  be  equivalent  to  the  promised  restitution 
of  the  money,  and  begged  me  to  warn  him  that  nothing  short  of  the  sum 
squandered  would  be  deemed  sufficient  at  Biversley.  My  dear  aunt,  good 
woman  though  she  was,  seemed  to  me  to  be  waxing  miserly.  The  squire 
had  given  her  the  name  of  Parsimony ;  she  had  vexed  him,  Janet  told  me, 
by  subscribing  a  miserable  sum  to  a  sailors*  asylum  that  he  patronized — a 
sum  he  was  ashamed  to  see  standing  as  the  gift  of  a  Beltham,  and  she  had 
stopped  the  building  of  a  wing  of  her  village  school-house,  designed  upon 
his  plan.  Altogether,  she  was  fretful  and  distressful ;  she  appeared  to 
think  that  I  could  have  kept  my  father  in  better  order.  Biversley  was 
hearing  new  and  strange  reports  of  him.  But  how  could  I  at  Chippenden 
thwart  his  proceedings  in  London.  Besides,  he  was  serving  me  indefatig- 
ably. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  description  of  banter  he  had  to  meet 
and  foil. 

**  This  gentleman  is  obliging  enough  to  ask  me,  'How  about  the  Royal 
Arms  ?  '  If  in  his  extreme  consideration  he  means  to  indicate  my  Arms, 
I  will  inform  him.  that  they  are  open  to  him  ;  he  shall  find  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast ;  so  he  is  donhhj  assured  of  a  welcome." 

Questioned  whether  he  did  not  think  he  was  entitled  to  be  rated  at 
the  value  of  half-a -crown,  he  protested  that  whatever  might  be  the  sum  of 
his  worth,  he  was  pure  coin,  of  which  neither  party  m  Chippenden  could 
accuse  the  silver  of  rubbing  off ;  and  he  ofiered  forthwith  an  impromptu 
apologue  of  a  copper  penny  that  passed  itself  off  for  a  crown  piece,  and 
deceived  a  portion  of  the  country :  that  was  why  (with  a  wave  of  the  arm 
over  the  Hipperdon  faction)  it  had  a  certain  number  of  backers;  for 
everybody  on  whom  the  counterfeit  had  been  foisted,  praised  it  to  keep  it 
in  the  currency. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  apprehend  that  Chippenden  is  not  the  pocket- 
borough  for  Hipperdon  coin.  Back  with  him  to  the  Mint !  and,  with 
your  permission,  we  will  confiscate  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  while  we 
consign  him  to  oblivion,  with  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  Richmond  I  '* 

The  cheers  responded  thunderingly,  and  were  as  loud  when  he 
answered  a  **  How  *bout  the  Dauphin  *?  "  by  saying  that  it  was  the  Tory 
hotel,  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
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"  A  cheer  for  old  Roy  !  "  Edbury  sung  out. 

My  &ther  checked  the  roar,  and  turned  to  him. 

"  Marquis  of  Edburv,  como  to  the  front  I  " 

Edbury  declined  to  budge,  but  the  fellows  round  him  edged  aside  to 
show  him  a  mark  for  my  father's  finger. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  young  Marquis  of  Edbury,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  right  of  his  birth,  bom  to  legislate  for  you  and  me. 
He,  gentlemen,  makes  our  laws.  Examine  him,  hear  him,  meditate 
on  him.** 

He  paused  cruelly  for  Edbury  to  open  his  mouth.  The  young  lord 
looked  confounded,  and  from  that  moment  behaved  becomingly. 

"  Ho  might  have  been  doing  mischief  to-morrow,'*  my  father  said  to 
me,  and  by  letting  me  conceive  his  adroitness  a  matter  of  design,  comforted 
me  with  proofs  of  intelligent  power,  and  made  me  feel  less  the  melancholy 
conjunction  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  and  a  piece  of  criticism,  which  I  was 
&st  growing  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  agencies  leading  to  honour 
in  our  land.  Edbury  whipped  his  four-in-himd  to  conduct  our  voters  to 
the  poll.  We  had  to  pull  hard  against  Tory  interest.  It  was  a  sharp, 
dnbions,  hot  day — a  day  of  outcries  against  undue  inllnenco  and  against 
bribery — a  day  of  beer  and  cheers  and  the  iusancst  of  tricks  to  cheat  the 
polling-booth.  Old  John  Thresher  of  Dipwell,  and  Farmer  Eckerthy  drove 
over  to  Ghippenden  to  afford  me  aid  nnd  countenance,  disconcci-ting  mc 
by  the  sight  of  them,  for  I  associated  them  with  Janet  rather  than  with 
Ottilia,  and  it  was  towards  Ottilia  that  I  should  have  folt  myself  rising 
when  the  figures  increased  their  pace  iu  my  favour,  and  the  yeasty  mob 
stirronnding  my  father's  superb  four-horstd  chariot  responded  to  his 
orations  by  proclaiming  me  victor. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  llichmond,"  Dettcrmain  said.  **  Up  to  this 
day  I  have  had  my  fears  that  we  should  haul  more  moonshine  than  fish  in 
our  net.     Your  father  has  accomplibhed  prodigies." 

My  father,  "with  the  bloom  of  success  on  his  face,  led  mo  aside  soon 
after  a  safe  majority  of  upwards  of  s(;veniy  hud  been  officially  announced. 
•*  Now,  Richie,"  said  he,  **  you  are  a  Member.  Now  to  the  squire  away  ! 
Thank  the  multitude  and  oil',  and  as  quick  to  Sarkeld  as  you  well  can  ; 
and  tell  the  squire  from  mc  that  I  pardon  Lis  suspicions.  I  have  landed 
you  a  Member — that  will  satisfy  him.  I  am  willing,  tell  him  .  .  . 
you  know  me  competent  to  direct  mines  .  .  .  bailiff  of  his  estates 
— whatever  he  pleases  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  I  must  bo  iu  London 
to-night — I  am  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  tliere.     No  matter :  go,  my  son." 

He  embraced  me.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  me  to  catechise  him, 
though  I  could  see  that  ho  was  utterly  deluded. 

Between  moonlight  and  morning,  riding  with  Temple  and  Captain 
Btdsted  on  either  side  of  me,  I  drew  rein  uuiler  the  red  Grango  windows, 
tired,  and  in  love  with  its  air  of  sleepy  grnnileur.  Janet's  window  was 
open.  I  hailed  her.  "  Has  ho  won  ?  "  she  sang  out  in  the  dark  of  her 
room,  as  though  the  cry  of  delight  came  upon  the  leap  from  bed.     She 
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was  dressed.  She  had  commissioned  Farmer  Eckerlhy  to  bring  her  the 
news  at  any  hoar  of  the  night.  Seeing  me,  she  clapped  hands.  *'  Harry, 
I  congratulate  you  a  thousand  times."  She  had  wit  to  guess  that  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  coming  had  not  I  been  the  winner.  I  could 
just  discern  the  curve  and  roll  of  her  famed  thick  brown  hair  in  the  happy 
shrug  of  her  shoulder,  and  imagined  the  full  stream  of  it  as  she  leaned  out 
of  window  to  talk  to  us.  Janet  herself  unfastened  the  hall- door  bolts. 
She  caressed  the  horses,  feverishly  exulting,  with  charming  subdued 
laughter  of  victory  and  welcome,  and  amused  us  by  leading  my  horse 
round  to  stables,  and  whistling  for  one  of  the  lads,  playing  what  may, 
now  and  then,  be  a  pretty  feature  in  a  young  woman  of  character — the 
fair  tom-boy  girl.  She  and  her  maid  prepared  coffee  and  toast  for  us,  and 
entered  the  hall,  one  after  the  other,  laden  with  dishes  of  cold  meat ;  and 
not  until  the  Captain  had  eaten  well  did  she  tell  him  slyly  that  somebody, 
whom  she  had  brought  to  Biversley  yesterday,  was  abed  and  asleep  up- 
stairs. The  slyness  and  its  sisterly  innocence  lit  up  our  eyes,  and  our 
hearts  laughed.  Her  cheeks  were  deliciously  overcoloured.  We  stole  I 
know  not  what  from  the  night  and  the  day,  and  conventional  circum- 
stances, and  ralUed  Captain  Bulsted,  and  behaved  as  decorous  people  who 
treat  the  night  properly,  and  live  by  rule,  do  not  quite  do.  Never  since 
Janet  was  a  girl  had  I  seen  her  so  spirited  and  responsive  :  the  womanly 
armour  of  half-reserve  was  put  away.  We  chatted  with  a  fresh-hearted 
natural  young  creature  that  forfeited  not  a  particle  of  her  ladyship  while 
she  made  herself  our  comrade  in  talk  and  froUc. 

Janet  and  I  walked  part  of  the  way  to  the  station  with  Temple,  who 
had  to  catch  an  early  train,  and  returning — the  song  of  skylarks  covering 
us — joined  hands,  having  our  choice  between  nothing  to  say,  and  the 
excess  ;  perilous  both.  We  did  not  part  without  such  a  leave-taking  as 
is  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  First  Struggle  with  my  Father. 

Janet's  desire  that  her  grandada  should  taste  of  her  happiness,  sent  her 
to  intercept  him  on  his  way  to  the  breakfast-table.  The  blush  of  her 
cheek  sufficed.  I  knew  what  had  occurred  when  he  hailed  me  freshlv, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

**  So  you're  one  of  the  Commons,  Hal  ?  Whacking  majority  ?  No  ? 
i'ou're  in,  though,  Uko  the  thief  who  filched  St.  Peter's  keys. — *  Come 
out,*  says  Peter.  *  No,'  says  Bob  Thief,  *  I  was  a  first-rate  thief,  more 
than  your  match  t'other  side  the  gate,  and  now  I'm  here  for  the  reward 
of  my  craft,'  says  he,  *  I'm  washed  white  in  a  jiffy.' — All  he  bad  to 
do  was  to  learn  tq  sing.  Lord  forgive  us  I  and  let's  to  prayers.  Harry 
there's  a  seat  for  you  next  to  Janet.     Captain  and  his  wife  'U  take  chairs 
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opposite.  Dorothy,  my  dear,  we  can*t  wait  for  them.  Sooner  hreakfast*s 
over  the  hetter ;  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hal.  Harry,  hoy,  I  shall 
drink  yonr  health  to-night.  We*ll  scrape  together  a  party.  Janet,  my 
girl,  I  don't  mind  a  dance.  The  pleasore  of  life  is  to  feel  at  home  in 
yonr  own  house ;  and  deuced  few  who  do." 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  ahsence  of  Captain  Bulsted  and  Julia, 
the  squire  insisted  on  my  taking  a  chair  heside  Janet's  ;  and  I  certainly 
felt  a  difference  in  heing  seated  near,  or  away,  from  her.  The  hot  flush 
of  yesterday's  triumph  had  not  cooled.  At  a  little  distance,  I  yearned  to 
have  her  within  reach  of  an  arm,  hut  I  could  weigh  her  looks  and  actions. 
Close  to  her,  close  upon  touching  her,  the  temptation  was  lightly  resisted, 
hut  my  senses  accepted  everything  she  did,  uncritically.  And  they  might 
well  do  so.  She  supposed  that  we  were  one  at  heart,  and  hetrothed ;  and 
a  marvellously  alluring,  faintly-shadowed  impossibility  for  her  eyes  to  dwell 
hard  or  long  on  mine  in  the  newness  of  her  happiness,  would  have  pleased 
even  the  critic  I  no  more  could  be.  Nor  was  there  too  much  of  this,  as 
with  damsels  and  dames  inclining  to  push  their  prettinesses  by  overacting 
the  delicate  emotion.  Her  smile  was  not  the  accustomed  staring  daylight 
one,  and  had  narrowed  and  gentler  dimples.  The  frown  of  her  marked 
eyebrows  was  rare,  and  when  it  came  quivered.  It  never  had  been  a 
frown  of  darkness  ;  now  it  was  like  a  bird  alighting.  She  talked  of  the 
election  :  she  wished  she  had  been  there. 

"  Just  as  well  go  to  battle,"  said  the  squire ;  and  eyeing  her :  **  I 
believe  you,  my  dear.  You're  the  girl  to  back  a  husband.  No  ;  you  keep 
out  of  the  dust.  Don't  you  be  henchman  to  your  lord  and  master  till  the 
house  is  attacked.     Tough  work  yesterday,  Hal  ?  " 

"  And  Harry,  why  were  you  all  in  white  ?  "  Janet  interposed. 

"  Oho  I  they  floured  him,  did  they  ?  "  the  squire  laughed. 

**  There  was  an  idea  in  it,  I  am  sure,"  said  Janet. 

**  Meant,  *  I'm  a  clean-looking  fellow,  the  right  sort  of  man  for  you  ;  * 
eh,  Hal  ?  " 

**  Something  the  Romans  did,  or  the  Greeks,  grandada,  depend 
upon  it." 

She  nodded  knowingly  at  a  turn  of  mine  for  tiny  pedantries. 

"  What  was  it,  Hal  ?     Let's  hear." 

**  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  white  suit  in  the  morning." 

**  Top  to  toe  ?    Hat  and  all  ?  " 

**  Cap-k-pie,  sir." 

**  Humph,"  he  put  on  a  right  English  pucker  of  the  features.  **  Ha  I 
All  in  white.  W^hy,  'mn  it  I  that's  a  penitent's  dress.  Was  that  the 
idea  ?  Long  sheet  and  candles  ?  Didn't  they  call  you  a  crowing 
chorister  ?  I  think  I  should '  have  chaffed  you,  Mr.  Hal.  Froth's  white, 
so's  goose,  curate,  eggflip,  give-up-the-ghost,  oysters,  and  the  liver  that 
hoists  the  feather.  I'd  have  been  down  upon  you ;  couldn't  ha'  kept  my 
tongue  off"  you,  if  I'd  been  there.  White  !  by  the  Lord,  I'd  ha'  clapped 
a  round  of  orange-blossoms  on  you.     Why,  you  must  have  looked  as  if 
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Lot's  ^vife  had  dropped  yon  after  she  tamed  her  head  back.  All  in 
white,  by  George  1  like  a  candidate  for  the  sepulchre.  Did  you  go  about 
horizontal  ?  Vote  for  the  corpse  1  Be  dished,  Hal,  if  that  white  suit 
was  your  own  idea!  " 

<<  There  I*m  against  you,  grandada,*'  said  Janet,  and  appealed  to  my 
aunt  Dorothy,  who  was  of  her  opinion  that  the  squire  had  better  not  be 
allowed  to  catch  scent  of  my  father  in  Ch^penden,  and  observed :  '*  Harry 
always  had  a  liking  for  light  colours  ;  so  had  his  mother." 

<*  A  little  ballast  won't  do  him  harm.  A  pitcher  o'  common  sense  at 
his  elbow  I  "  rejoined  the  squire.  **  Hang  that  *  all  in  white  I '  I  shall 
have  a  nightmare  o'  that.  It's  not  English.  I  hate  a  fellow  in  a  Tom 
Fool's  uniform.  Fancy  how  you'd  look  in  a  caricature.  Wonder  the 
mob  didn't  borrow  you  to  chalk  their  alehouse  scores !  White !  why, 
election  time's  the  time  for  showing  your  colours.'* 

'*  Yellow  and  blue  stand  out  well  on  white,"  said  Janet. 

We  saw  that  he  was  scenting  hard  in  the  track  of  my  father,  for  sign 
of  which  he  asked  first :  **  Were  you  the  only  one  in  white  ?  "  And  then : 
**  How  much  did  this  election  cost  you  ?  " 

I  stopped  him  by  saying :  "To  begin  with,  we  may  put  down  the 
cost  of  the  white  hat  for  five-and-twenty  shillings.'* 

"  Ob,  I  shall  pay  all  the  costs,  and  I  mean  to  look  at  the  items  for 
myself,"  said  he. 

Inspired  by  Janet,  he  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  but  it  was  a  fleetiug 
glimpse  of  domestic  sunshine.  He  carried  me  off  to  the  library,  where, 
telling  me  he  had  seen  by  his  girl's  face  that  all  was  right,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  I  objected  to  his  driving  over  to  Ilchester  at  once  :  nothing 
but  a  formality,  he  remarked.  Tbo  formaHty  terminated,  a  word  to  his 
lawyer,  and  the  parson  had  only  to  publish  the  banns.  It  was  painful  to 
see  him  waving  his  flag  of  contentment  from  the  summit  of  his  house  of 
cards,  which  a  breath  from  mo  was  to  overturn  instantly.  I  tempered  it 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  indeed  I  was  guilty  of  something  more.  We 
were  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  previous  scenes  between  us.  **  I'm 
an  old  man,"  he  said,  almost  tremblingly,  but  frowning,  at  my  request  to 
Lim  not  to  hurry  me.  **  That  princess  of  yours  has  thrown  you  over, 
v.hat  do  you  want  to  wait  for  ?  A  month's  enough.  I  mean  to  see  my 
family  floated  in  a  cradle  before  I'm  off,  and  a  girl  like  my  Janet  to  look 
after  it.  She  won't  breed  dolts  nor  cowards.  I  can  leave  her,  with  a 
heart  content,  to  suckle  Englishmen.  You're  not  going  to  keep  me  in 
suspense  now  you're  come  to  your  senses  ?  It  seems  to  be  you  that's  for 
playing  the  girl." 

To  my  mind  it  seemed  that  Janet  might  have  played  her  sex's  part,  if 
but  a  very  little.  Not  reflecting  on  her  natural  impulse  (for  she  loved 
him)  to  make  him  happy  in  his  heart's  dearest  wish,  my  vision  of  her  was 
ruiUed  and  darkened  by  the  unfeminine  precipitancy.  I  admitted  that  a 
kiss  was  as  good  as  a  pledge  in  the  estimation  of  a  frankly-natured  girl 
who  respected  the  man  she  loved,  but  considering  that  no  distinct  word 
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had  been  spoken  by  me,  I  thought  she  should  also  have  delayed  her 
confidences.  It  was  tme  that  she  had  betrayed  herself  by  no  more  than 
a  blnsh  and  altered  eyes ;  the  old  man  dwelt  on  it  to  prove  his  penetra- 
tion. I  blamed  her  because  it  was  necessary  to  me  that  she  should  appear 
blameworthy,  and  worthy  merely  of  such  esteem  as  the  wording  of  his 
praises  of  her  kindled  in  the  imagination  of  a  most  exquisitely-refining 
idiot.  We  entered  upon  the  well-known  wrangle ;  the  misunderstandings, 
the  explications,  the  highly-seasoned  phrnsings  of  wrath :  with  this 
difference,  that  I  did  consent  shghtly  to  temporize,  and  he  to  coax  and 
bribe.  He  hinted  at  the  matter  of  the  banker's  book  as  a  thing  of  small 
account,  supposing  I  now  meant  to  behave  like  a  man.  I  was  tempted. 
A  reflux  of  sentiment  brought  Ottilia's  voibo  to  my  ear.  I  said  bluntly : 
''  I  can't  be  bound.  I  can  do  nothing  until  I  hear  from  the  princess 
herself  that  she  refuses  mc.'* 

He  seized  on  the  salient  feature  promptly :  '<  So  you  stick  'twixt  two 
women,  do  you,  ready  for  one  or  t'other  I "  His  exclamation,  for  a 
comment  on  a  man  in  such  a  position,  was  withering. 

He  offered  to  pay  my  father's  debts  under  five  thousand  pounds. 

I  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Sneer  away,"  said  ho.  **  The  follow  lets  you  think  he  snaps  his 
fingers  at  money«  He's  a  hound  by  day  and  a  badger  by  niglit  after  it. 
Ck>me  now,  quick,  Harry,  you !  arc  we  where  wo  stood  when  he  tried  to 
palaver  me  in  my  bailiff^s  cottage  ?  or  does  all  go  easy,  with  a  shake 
o'  the  hand  ?  I'm  a  man  of  my  word.  I  gave  you  my  word  about  your 
princess,  but  not  if  you  turn  out  a  har,  the  fellow's  confederate,  hunting 
in  couples  with  him,  and  waiting  for  my  death  to  shoot  up  my  money  in 
fireworks.  And  you  can't  have  her  I — she's  rejected  you ;  we  have  it 
printed.  Janet  showed  it  to  me.  What  are  you  liftir.g  your  eyebrows 
at  ?  She  had  a  right  to  show  it.  She  smuggles  a  lot,  I  wager ;  I  don't 
always  see  my  own  newspapers  I     Come  :  do  you  take  her,  or  not  ?  " 

I  stated  my  regret  that,  as  I  stood  at  present  .  .  He  cut  mo 
short.  **  Then  tell  him  I  expect  to  hear  from  him  on  the  day  appointed 
— ^five  days  from  the  present,  that  is.  I  won't-  have  excuses.  I'll  have 
the  money  down.  It's  for  you,  not  for  me — it's  your  money.  But  he 
shall  be  as  good  as  his  word  to  me — fiddle  his  word  ! — or  I  draw  back 
mine  to  you,  and  you  may  go  courting  your  princess  on  your  own  funds. 
There,  go,  or  I  shall  be  in  for  a  fit  of  the  gout.  I  generally  have  a  twinge 
whenever  I  catch  sight  of  you  now." 

Janet  was  walking  on  the  lawn.  We  both  glanced  at  the  window, 
and  he  muttered,  **  None  of  that  game  of  yours  of  two  at  a  time.  I  won't 
have  my  girl  worried.  You  think  she  can't  feel — you  don't  know  her  yet. 
She  has  felt  your  conduct  all  her  hfo :  she  grows  straight  and  strong 
because  she  never  pities  herself.  Girl's  as  sweet  as  a  nut — she's  straight 
as  a  lily.  She's  a  compassionate  thing.  You  don't  think  she's  not  been 
proposed  for  ?  I've  kept  her  out  of  the  way  of  every  other  young  fellow 
as  much  as  I  could.     I  haven't  been  kind — I  haven't  been  kind  to  her. 
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May  God  bless  her  I  and  I  hope  she'll  forgive  me."  The  old  man's  voice 
came  through  tears — I  had  not  to  look  in  his  face  to  be  aware  of  it.  The 
pain  of  evading  Janet  was  sharp,  and  stung  pride  as  well  as  tenderness. 
Her  figure  on  the  lawn,  while  my  old  grandfather  spoke  of  her,  wore  the 
light  of  individual  character  which  defined  her  clearly  from  other  women. 
She  was  raising  the  head  of  a  rose  at  her  arm's  length,  barely  bending  her 
neck  to  it,  nor  the  line  of  her  back.  *  A  compassionate  thing,'  as  he  who 
loved  her  said  of  her,  the  act  and  the  attitude  combined  to  symbolize  the 
orderly,  simple  unpretendingness  of  her  nature.  A  flower  had  a  flower's 
place  in  her  regard,  and,  I  knew,  a  man  a  man's.  She  could  stoop  low 
to  me, — to  mo  this  stately  girl  could  bend,  and  take  the  shapes  and  many 
colours  of  a  cloud  running  up  the  wind.  Her  heart  was  mine.  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  tossing  and  catching,  and  might,  at  one  moment,  miss  it, 
when  I  had  left  the  house. 

I  felt,  too,  that  I  must  sound  my  nature  for  the  cause  of  these 
perpetual  slippings  from  self-respect,  and,  while  following  out  the  Platonic 
inquiry  as  to  Temperance,  determined  to  ensure  it,  in  the  modem  sense, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  new  scheme  of  life  that  should  tame  my  blood,  and 
help  me  to  be  my  own  master. 

Grievously  dissatisfied  with  myself,  I  was  rendered  more  competent  to 
deal  with  my  father.  The  blow  had  to  be  struck  at  once  ;  so  I  told  him 
that  the  squire  expected  the  money  to  be  paid,  adding  that  if  it  was  not 
paid,  I  should  have  to  consider  myself  disinherited.  "  And  this  is  final, 
sir,  you  may  be  sure  of  it."  I  had  come  prepared  for  verbosity.  He 
looked  profoundly  grave,  and  was  silent.  Casting  an  eye  on  him  after  a 
while,  I  saw  that  he  was  either  meditating  to  a  great  depth,  or  was  in 
a  collapse  of  his  powers.  He  breathed  heavily,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
length  of  an  arm-chair,  lifted  and  fell.  Was  this  an  evidence  of  feeling, 
of  reflection,  or  of  stupefaction  ?  I  pressed  him  : — **  Borrowing  a  sum  like 
that  is  out  of  the  question ;  besides,  I  won't  consent  to  the  attempt.  Would 
it  be  as  well  to  write  to  Prince  Ernest  for  the  amount  sunk  over  there  ?  " 

Without  hearing  a  word  from  him,  my  quickly-lighted  suspicions 
gathered  that  this  sum  had  been  repaid,  in  which  case  it  had,  to  a 
certainty,  been  spent. 

"  Then  we  can't  reckon  upon  it.  We  have  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  been  fancying  possible.  I  believed  you 
when  you  said  you  would  be  ready  for-  the  day.  Are  there  still  any 
resources  you  have  unknown  to  me  ?  " 

He  tapped  on  the  arm-chair.    **  Let  me  think,  Richie, — let  me  think." 

His  act  of  thinking  resembled  that  of  sleeping.  I  stated  my  intention 
to  return  to  him  at  dinner-time,  and  wont  ofl'  in  search  of  my  consoler, 
Temple,  of  whom  I  asked  the  favour  of  a  bed  under  his  happy  roof. 

**  It's  your  own  room  there,"  said  Temple.  **  Do  you  go  to  the 
House  to-night  ?     I'll  sit  up  for  you.     Heriot  was  here  this  morning." 

Ho  was  too  full  of  a  catastrophe  that  had  overwhelmed  Heriot's 
marriago-cere&ony  to  listen  much  to  me.     The  gist  of  it  was,  that  a  gipsj 
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girl  known  <to  ns  two  had  presented  herself — ^he  was  not  sure  whether 
before  the  altar  or  at  the  bride*8  house — and  effectually  stopped  tho 
marriage.  Heriot  came  to  him  in  a  laughing  fury,  to  say  that  he  stood 
released.  He  was  mortally  dreading  to  behold  tho  affair  in  newspaper 
print — which  seemed  to  be  his  principal  concern  ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  I 
had  a  companion  in  that  most  melancholy  of  apprehensions.  Sorry  for 
Heriot  himself  no  friend  of  his  could  well  be.  He  had  a  way  of  his  own 
of  regarding  things,  and  a  savage  humour  defying  sympathy.  He  confided 
to  Temple  his  modest  wish  to  catch  and  '  thrash  *  tho  black  girl,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  predilection  for  a  beating  with  hands  rather  than  wordy 
abuse.  Her  fiery  boldness  had  captured  his  admiration,  though  it  made 
him  smart. 

"  No,  but  just  fancy  I  "  Temple  continued  saying,  even  after  I  had 
related  my  weightier  circumstances. 

Like  others  who  contrive  always  to  keep  tho  plain  straight  Hue  of  tho 
working  world,  ho  enjoyed  from  compassionate  amusement  the  deviations 
of  his  friends,  and  he  obtained  his  recreation  in  that  manner,  with  a  certaia 
abuse  of  his  natural  delicacy,  for  he  would  go  on  speculating :  **  What  can 
she  have  meant  by  it  ?  "  when  a  thought  might  have  told  him  that  she 
most  have  had,  by  her  interpretation,  a  right  to  act  as  she  had  done. 
Perceiving  this  at  last,  his  feast  on  tho  startling  and  tho  dramatic  was  dis- 
placed by  a  sense  of  outraged  propriety,  and  he  was  hardly  Hke  my  old 
friend  at  all  in  the  way  he  spoke  of  the  girl. 

My  father  had  been  thinking  to  very  little  purpose  during  my  absence. 
He  denounced  tho  squire's  hardness  and  obstinacy  in  not  being  satisfied 
with  a  princess  and  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The  interval  had  restored 
his  tongue  to  him.  Yet  he  had  a  scheme,  he  said,  a  plan,  a  method :  but 
he  was  impatient  for  tho  dinner-bell,  and  would  not  communicate  it.  Ho 
looked  exhausted,  several  times  he  begged  me  to  preserve  my  good  spirits, 
declaring  that  I  suffered  my  health  to  droop,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  none  whatever :  I  did  not  take  wine  enough. 

The  mention  of  wine  as  a  resource  in  a  situation  like  ours  revolted  me. 
I  conjured  him  to  abandon  his  house,  society,  the  whole  train  of  his 
extravagances,  all  excepting,  if  he  pleased,  tho  legal  proceedings,  which 
were,  I  ventured  to  observe,  hopeless  in  the  opinion  of  most  uui)rejudiced 
persons  fit  to  judge  of  them. 

**Dettermain  and  Ncwson,"  he  rejoined,  **havc  opened  a  battery  that 
will  have  immediate  effect.*' 

Collecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  talking 
reason  to  one  bordering  upon  lunacy — **  "Wine,  Bichie,  wine  is  what  you 
want.'* 

**  I  shall  drink  none,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Eichie,  your  pulse,"  said  he,  and  was  for  insisting  on  the  physician's 
sagest  exhibition  of  his  science.  '^  I  have  despatched  a  letter  to  Sarkeld 
this  afternoon.  Now  you  light  up,  my  dear  boy.  A  taste  of  our  empress 
— ^not  margravine  I    I  remember  Mr.  Temple's  excellent  word — and  a 
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regretted  if  he  did  ?  The  letter  was  a  plea  for  my  own  interests,  barely 
veiled.  At  the  moment  of  writing  it,  and  moreover  when  I  treated  my 
father  with  especial  coldness,  my  heart  was  far  less  warm  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  pre-eminent  aim  than  when  I  was  suffering  him  to  endanger  it, 
almost  without  a  protest.  Janet  and  a  peaceful  Eiversley,  and  a  life  of 
quiet  English  distinction,  beckoned  to  me  visibly,  and  not  hatefully.  The 
image  of  Ottilia  conjured  up  pictures  of  a  sea  of  shipwrecks,  a  scene  of 
immeasurable  hopelessness.  Still,  I  strove  towards  that.  My  strivings 
were  against  my  leanings,  and  imagining  the  latter,  which  involved  no 
sacrifice  of  the  finer  sense  of  honour,  to  be  in  the  direction  of  my  lower 
nature,  I  repelled  them  to  preserve  a  lofty  aim  that  led  me  through 
questionable  ways. 

**  Can  it  be  you,  Harry,"  my  aunt  Dorothy's  reply  ran  (I  had  antici- 
pated her  line  of  reasoning,  though  not  her  warmth)  **  who  advise  him  to 
this  marriage  from  a  motive  so  inexplicably  unworthy  ?  That  you  will 
repay  her  the  money,  I  do  not  require  your  promise  to  assure  me.  The 
money  is  nothing.  It  is  the  prospect  of  her  life  and  fortune  which  you  are 
consenting,  if  not  urging  him,  to  imperil  for  your  own  purposes.  Are  yon 
really  prepared  to  imitate  in  him,  with  less  excuse  for  doing  it,  the  things 
you  most  condemn  7  Let  it  be  checked  at  the  outset.  It  cannot  be.  A 
marriage  of  inclination  on  both  sides,  prudent  in  a  worldly  sense,  we  might 
wish  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  could  feel  quite  sure  of  himself.  His  wife 
might  persuade  him  not  to  proceed  in  his  law-case.  There,  I  have  long 
seen  his  ruin.  Ho  builds  such  expectations  on  it !  You  speak  of  some- 
thing worse  than  a  mercenary  marriage.  I  see  it  in  your  handwriting  !— - 
your  approval  of  it !  I  have  to  check  the  whisper  that  tells  me  it  reads 
like  a  conspiracy.  Is  she  not  a  simpleton  ?  Can  you  withhold  your  pity  ? 
and  pitying,  can  you  possibly  allow  her  to  be  entrapped  1  Forgive  my 
seeming  harshness.  I  do  not  often  speak  to  my  Harry  so.  I  do  now 
because  I  must  appeal  to  you,  as  the  one  chiefly  responsible,  on  whose 
head  the  whole  weight  of  a  dreadful  error  will  fall.  The  fatal  mistake  of 
not  trusting  to  your  grandfather's  affection,  and  the  working  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  is  to  blame.  Oh  I  my  dearest,  bo  guided  by  the  purity  of  your 
feelings  to  shun  doubtful  means.  I  have  hopes  that  after  the  first  few 
weeks  your  grandfather  will — I  know  he  does  not  expect  to  find  the 
engagement  fulfilled — be  the  same  to  yon  that  he  was  before  he  dis- 
covered the  extravagance.  You  are  in  Parliament,  and  I  am  certain  that,  by 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  yourself,  and  living  soberly,  your  career 
there  will  persuade  him  to  meet  your  wishes." 

The  letter  was  of  great  length.  In  conclusion,  she  entreated  me  to 
despatch  an  answer  by  one  of  the  early  morning  trains ;  entreating  me 
once  more  to  cause  **  any  actual  deed"  to  be  at  least  postponed.  The 
letter  revealed  what  I  had  often  conceived  might  be. 
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chapter  xlv. 

My  Fathee  t8  mibacdlouslt  reubted  by  Fortukb. 

Y  rejomder  to  my  aimt  Doro- 
thy laid  stress  on  my  father's 
pledge  of  his  word  of  honour 
as  a  gentleinaQ  to  satiefy  Iho 
squire  oq  a  stated  day.  I 
Bhrask  from  the  idea  of  the 
Riverstey  crow  over  him.  Aa 
to  the  lady,  I  said  ^s-e  would 
Bee  that  her  mooey  was  fas- 
tened to  her  seen  rely  before 
she  committed  herself  to  the 
deeps.  The  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  me  would  lie  at  my 
bankers',  in  my  name,  un- 
touched :  it  woald  be  repaid 
in  the  bulk  after  a  season. 
This  I  dwelt  on  particularly, 
both  to  satisfy  her  and  to 
"^       '  appease   my    sense    of   tha 

obligation.  An  airy  pleasantry  in  the  tone  of  this  epistle  amused  me  while 
'writing  it  and  Toxed  me  when  it  had  gone.  But  a  letter  sent,  upon  special 
Teqnest,  by  railwjty,  should  not,  I  thought,  be  couched  in  the  ordinary 
■train.  Besides  one  could  not  wTite  seriously  of  a  person  like  Lady 
Snmploman.  I  consulted  my  aunt  Dorothy's  scruples  by  stopping  my 
father  on  his  way  to  the  lady.  BJs  carriage  was  at  the  door;  I  suggested 
'money-lenders:  be  had  tried  tiom  all.  He  be^ed  me  to  permit  him 
I.  xm. — KO.  140. 
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to  start :  bat  it  was  too  ignominious  to  think  of  its  being  done  nnder  my 
very  eyes,  and  I  refused.  He  had  tried  the  money-lenders  yesterday. 
They  required  a  mortgage  soliderthan  expectations  for  the  sum  we  wanted. 
Dettermain  and  Newson  had  declined  to  undertake  the  hypothecation  of 
his  annuity.     Providence  pointed  to  Sampleman. 

**  You  change  in  a  couple  of  nights,  Richie,"  said  he.  "  Now  I  am 
always  the  identical  man.  I  shall  give  happiness  to  one  sincerely  good 
soul.  I  have  only  to  offer  myself — let  me  say  in  becoming  modesty,  I 
believe  so.  Let  me  go  to  her  and  have  it  over,  for  with  me  a  step  taken 
is  a  thing  sanctified.  I  have  in  fact  held  her  in  reserve.  Not  that  I  think 
fortune  has  abandoned  us :  but  a  sagarcious  schemer  will  not  leave  every- 
thing to  the  worthy  dame.  I  should  have  driven  to  hei^  yesterday,  if  I 
had  not  heard  from  Dettermain  and  Newson  that  there  was  a  hint  of 
negotiation  for  a  compromise.  Government  is  fairly  frightened."  He 
mused.  **  However,  I  slept  on  it,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  this 
morning  that  my  old  Richie  stood  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  losing  the  fruit 
of  all  my  toil.  The  good  woman  will  advance  the  money  to  her  husband. 
When  I  pledged  my  word  to  the  squire  I  had  reason  to  imagine  the  two 
months  a  sufficient  time.  We  have  still  a  couple  of  days.  I  have  heard 
of  men  who  lost  heart  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  if  they  had  only  hung 
on,  with  gallant  faith  in  themselves,  they  would  have  been  justified  by 
the  result.     Faith  works  miracles.    At  least  it  allows  time  for  them." 

His  fertile  ingenuity  spared  mine  the  task  of  persuading  him  to  post- 
pone the  drive  to  Lady  Sampleman.  But  that  he  would  have  been 
prompt  to  go,  at  a  word  from  me,  and  was  actually  about  to  go  when  I 
entered  his  house,  I  could  not  question. 

He  drove  in  manifest  relief  of  mind  to  Dettermain  and  Newson's.  An 
ignoble-looking  rascal,  calling  himself  Kellington,  ran  some  steps  after  his 
carnage.  Unable  to  obtain  the  shedding  of  a  single  glance  he  slunk  back 
to  me,  and  gabbled  a  tale  of  his  sister's  having  bequeathed  all  her  money 
to  Roy  Richmond  to  live  in  splendour,  leaving  him  destitute.  A  tale 
delivered  in  alcoholic  breath  under  a  tipsy  hat  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. I  tossed  him  a  sovereign,  fiuicying  I  had  heard  my  father 
mention  his  sister's  name. 

"If  you're  Roy  Richmond's  son,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  tell  him  from  me 
Mrs.  Disher  can't  keep  her  husband's' bills  in  iha  ledger  much  longer, 
and  old  Bagenhope's  drinking  himself  to  death ;  and  there's  his  last 
witness  gone.  I'm  no  enemy  to  him,  nor  to  you,  sir,  as  long  as  I  get  my 
pension.     That's  mine,  I  say." 

Mrs.  Waddy  knew  of  this  man  Kellington  as  being  **  one  of  the 
pensioners." 

I  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Temple  at  a  great  political  club,  to 
meet  the  gentlemen  who  were  good  enough  to  undertake  the  introduction 
of  the  infiEint  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  My  incessantly  twisting 
circumstances  foiled  the  pleasure  and  pride  due  to  me.  From  tiie  dub  I 
bent  my  steps  to  Temple's  district,  and  met  in  the  street  young  Eckart 
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Tom  Hot^  my  champion  and  second  on  a  memoroblo  occaaion,  fresh  apon 
liOcdoD,  and  looking  very  Germanic  m  thia  drab  forest  of  our  city  people. 
Ho  conid  hardly  epeak  of  Dentschland  for  enthnsiasm  at  the  sight  of  the 
moving  masses.  His  object  in  combg  to  England,  ho  assured  mo 
honestly,  was  to  stady  certain  editions  of  TiboUas  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
'When  he  deigned  to  speak  of  Sarkeld,  it  was  to  say  that  Prince  Hermann 
was  frequently  there.  I  gave  him  no  chance  to  bo  sly,  thoagh  ho  pushed 
Sot  it,  at  a,  question  of  the  Princess  Ottiha's  health. 

The  funeral  pace  of  the  block  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  engrossed  his 
attention.  Baddeuly  the  Englishman  afforded  him  an  example  of  the 
reserve  of  Impetuosity  we  may  contain.  I  had  seen  my  aunt  Dorothy  in 
n  middle  tine  of  cabs  coming  from  the  City,  and  was  darting  in  a  twinkling 
among  wheels  and  shafts  and  nodding  cab-horse  noses  to  take  her  hand 
and  know  the  meaning  of  her  presence  in  London.  She  had  family  busi- 
ness to  do  :  she  said  no 'more.  I  mentioned  that  I  hud  checked  my  father 
for  a  day  or  two.  6he  appeared  grateful.  Her  anxiety  was  extreme  that 
she  might  not  miss  the  return  train,  so  I  relinquished  her  hand,  com- 
manded the  cabman  to  hasten,  and  turned  to  rescue  Eckart — too  young 
and  faithfiil  a  citllegian  not  to  follow  his  friend,  though  it  wero  into 
the  lion's  den — from  a  torriSc  entanglement  of  horseflesh  and  vehicles 
liratrled  over  by  a  splendid  ccdlision  of  tongues.  Secure  on  the  pavement 
again,  Eckart  humbly  acknowledged  that  the  English  tongue  would 
come  out  upon  occasions.  I  did  my  best  to  amuse  him.  Whether  !t 
amused  him  to  see  me  take  my  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hear 
a  debate  in  a  foreign  language,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  only  pleasure  of 
which  I  was  conscious  at  that  period  lay  in  the  thought  that  ho  or  his 
thther,  Baron  vom  Haf,  might  some  day  relate  the  circumstance  at  Prince 
Emcsfa  table,  and  hi  in  Ottilia's  mind  the  recognition  of  my  having  tried 
to  perform  my  part  of  the  contract.  Beggared  myself,  and  knowing  Prince 
Hermatm  to  bo  in  Sarkeld,  all  I  hoped  for  was  to  show  her  I  had  followed 
the  path  she  traced.  My  stale  was  lower :  besides  misfortune  I  now  found 
myaelf  exalted  only  to  feel  my  profound  insignificance. 

"The  standard  for  the  House  is  a  man's  ability  to  do  things,"  said 
Charles  Elherell,  my  friendly  introductor,  by  whom  I  was  passingly  advised 
to  preserve  silence  for  two  or  three  sessions. 

He  counselled  the  study  of  Foreign  Afiairs  for  a  present  theme.  I 
talked  of  onr  management  of  them  in  the  strain  of  Dr.  Julius  von 
Kareteg. 

"  That's  jonmatism,  or  clippings  from  a  bilious  essay ;  it  won't  do  for 
the  Honse,"  be  said.  "  Bcvile  the  Honso  to  the  country,  if  yon  hke,  but 
not  the  country  to  the  House." 

When  I  begged  him  to  escuse  my  absurdity,  he  rephed  :  "  It's  full  of 
promise,  so  long  as  you're  silent." 

But  to  be  silent  was  to  be  merely  an  obedient  hound  of  the  whip. 
And  if  the  standard  for  the  House  was  a  man's  abihty  to  do  things,  I  was 
in  the  seat  of  a  better  man.  External  sarcasms  upon  the  House,  tiavoored 
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de  Strode  with,  though  they  had  titles  and  were  in  the  popolar  eye  great 
ladies.  I  saw  that  Eckart  was  comfortably  seated,  and  telling  Jorian  to 
provide  for  him  in  the  matter  of  tobacco,  I  went  to  my  room,  coninsed 
beyond  power  of  thought  by  the  sensible  command  of  fortune  my  father, 
fortune's  sport  at  times,  seemed  really  to  have. 

His  statement  of  the  circumstances  bewildered  me  even  more.  He 
was  in  no  hurry  to  explain  them ;  when  we  met  next  morning  he  waited 
for  me  to  question  him,  and  said,  *<  Yes.  I  think  we  have  beaten  them 
so  far  I  "  His  mind  was  pre-occupied,  ho  informed  me,  concerning  the 
defence  of  a  lady  much  intrigued  against,  and  resuming  the  subject: 
'<  Yes,  we  have  beaten  them  up  to  a  point,  Hichie.  And  that  reminds 
me  :  would  you  have  me  go  down  to  Riversley  and  show  the  squire  the 
transfer  tickets  ?  At  any  rate  you  can  now  start  for  Sarkeld,  and  you 
do,  do  you  not  ?     To-day  :  to-morrow  at  latest." 

I  insisted:  ''But  how,  and  in  what  manner  has  this  money  been 
paid  ?  "     The  idea  struck  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  borrowing  it. 

''  Transferred  to  me  in  the  Bank,  and  intelligence  of  the  fact  sent  to 
Dettermain  and  Newson,  my  lawyers,'*  he  replied.  **  Beyond  that,  I  know 
as  little  as  you,  Eichie,  though  indubitably  I  hoped  to  intimidate  them. 
If,"  he  added,  with  a  countenance  perfectly  simple  and  frank,  **  they  expect 
me  to  take  money  for  a  sop,  I  am  not  responsible,  as  I  by  no  means 
provoked  it,  for  their  mistake.  I  proceed.  The  money  is  useful  to  you, 
so  I  rejoice  at  it." 

Five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  the  amount. 

**  No  stipulation  was  attached  to  it  ?  " 

''  None.  Of  course  a  stipulation  was  implied :  but  of  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  be  cognizant." 

"  Absurd  I  "  I  cried :  '*  it  can't  have  come  from  the  quarter  you 
suspect." 

**  Where  else  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  thought  of  the  squire.  Lady  Embury,  my  aunt.  Lady  Sampleman, 
Anna  Penrhys,  some  one  or  other  of  his  frantic  female  admirers.  But 
the  largeness  of  the  amount,  and  the  channel  selected  for  the  payment, 
precluded  the  notion  that  any  single  person  had  come  to  succour  him  in 
his  imminent  need,  and,  as  it  chanced,  mine. 

Observing  that  my  speculations  wavered,  he  cited  numerous  instances 
in  his  life  of  the  special  action  of  Providence  in  his  favour,  and  was  bold 
enough  to  speak  of  a  star,  which  his  natural  acuteness  would  have 
checked  his  doing  before  me,  if  his  imagination  had  not  been  seriously 
struck. 

**  You  hand  the  money  over  to  me,  sir  ?  "  I  said. 

**  Without  a  moment  of  hesitation,  my  dear  boy,"  he  melted  me  by 
answering. 

**  You  believe  you  have  received  a  bribe  ?  " 

"That  is  my  entire  belief — the  solo  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at.  I 
will  tell  you,  Richie :  the  old  Marquis  of  Edbnry  once  placed  five  thonsand 
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ponodB  to  my  aceonot  wi  a  pToriso  that  I  should — neglect,  is  tlie  better 
word,  my  e&ae.  I  inherited  from  bim  at  his  death  ;  of  course  bis  dec 
cancelled  the  engagement.  He  hud  been  the  friend  of  personages  impli- 
cated. He  Imcir,  I  guspcct  Lo  apprehended  the  unpleftsant  position  of  a 
witness. " 

"  But  what  was  the  atipnlation  yon  preaame  was  implied  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Something  that  passed  between  lawyers :  I  am  not  bound  to  be 
cognizuit  of  it.  Abandon  my  claims  for  a  few  thonsanda  ?  Not  for  ten, 
not  for  ten  hnndred  timea  the  Bnm  I  " 

To  be  free  from  his  boisterous  influence,  which  made  my  jndgment  aa 
nnsteady  as  the  Treather- glass  in  a  hurriesne,  1  loft  the  honse  and  went 
Blraight  to  Dettermain  and  Newson,  who  astonished  me  qoite  as  nmch  by 
osBsrlng  me  that  the  payment  of  the  money  was  a  fact.  There  was  no 
mystery  ahont  it.  Tho  intelligence  and  transfer  papers,  they  said,  had  not 
been  communicated  to  them  by  the  firm  they  were  opposed  to,  but  hy  a 
solicitor  largely  connected  with  tho  aristocracy  ;  and  his  letter  had  briefly 
declared  the  nnknown  donntor's  retjuest  that  legal  proceedings  should  forth- 
with be  stopped.  They  offered  no  opinion  of  their  own.  Suggestions  of 
any  kind,  they  seemed  to  thinli,  had  weight,  and  all  of  them  an  equal 
weight,  to  conclude  from  the  valne  they  assigned  to  every  idea  of  mino. 
The  name  of  the  solicitor  in  question  was  Charles  Adolphus  Bannerbridge. 
It  was  indeed  my  old,  one  of  ray  oldest  friends ;  the  same  by  whom  I  had 
been  led  to  a  feant  and  an  evening  of  fun  when  a  litlle  fellow  starting 
in  the  London  streets.  Sure  of  leaming  the  whole  truth  from  old 
Mr.  Bannerbridge,  I  walked  to  bis  office  and  heard  that  he  bad  suddenly 
been  taken  iU.  I  strode  on  to  bis  house,  and  entered  a  house  of 
mooming.  The  kind  old  man,  remembered  hy  me  so  vividly,  had  died 
overnight.  Miss  Bannerbridge  perceived  that  I  had  come  on  an  errand, 
and  with  her  gentle  good  breeding  led  me  to  speak  of  it.  She  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  snm  of  money.  She  was,  however,  aware  that 
an  annuity  had  been  regularly  paid  through  tho  intervention  of  her  father. 
I  was  referred  by  her  to  a  Mr.  Bichards,  his  recently- established  partner. 
This  gentleman  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  transaction.  Throughout  the 
day  I  strove  to  combat  the  pressnre  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
an  acknowledgment  of  special  claims  bad  been  wrested  from  the  enemy. 
Temple  hardly  helped  me,  though  his  solid  sense  was  deiul  against  the 
notions  entertained  hy  my  father  and  Jorian  DeWitt,  and  others  besides, 
our  elders.  The  payment  of  Ihe  sum  through  tho  eiune  channel  which 
Bupphpd  the  annuity,  pointed  distinctly  to  an  admission  of  a  clium,  he 
inclined  lo  think,  and  ahoald  be  sapposed  to  como  from  a  personage 
having  cause  either  to  fear  him  or  to  assist  him.  He  set  my  speculations 
ftstray  by  hinting  that  the  reqnest  for  the  stopping  of  the  case  might  be  n 
blind.  A  gift  of  money,  he  said  shrewdly,  was  a  singularly  weak  method 
uf  inducing  a  man  to  stop  the  suit  of  a  iife-time.  I  thought  of  Lady 
Edbnry  ;  hut  her  income  was  limited,  and  her  ejpeoditare  was  not : — of 
■Iiody  Bsmplemiui,  bat  it  was  notorious  tbat  she  loved  her  parse  as  well 
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as  my  aunt  Dorothy,  and  was  even  more,  in  the  squire's  phrase,  ''a 
pettieoated  parsimony."  Anna  Penrhys  appeared  the  likelier,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  annuity  was  long  hefore  our  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  I  tried  her  on  the  subject.  Her  amazement  was  without 
a  shadow  of  reserve.  ^*  It's  Welsh,  it's  not  English,"  she  remarked. 
I  knew  no  Welshwoman  save  Anna.  '<  Do  you  know  the  whole  of  his 
history?"  said  she.  Possibly  one  of  the  dozen  unknown  episodes  in 
it  might  have  furnished  the  clue,  I  agreed  with  her. 

The  sight  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  placed  to  my  credit  in  the 
Funds  assuaged  my  restless  spirit  of  investigation.  My  father's  neces- 
sities had  extracted  four  thousand.  He  pleaded  for  an  excuse  an  un- 
conscionable creditor,  and  was  lightly  exonerated  by  me,  considering  that 
I  had  determined  to  make  a  round  of  payments  as  soon  as  the  notification 
had  fulfilled  its  mission  at  Riversley.  My  pending  afiieur  with  Edbury 
kept  me  awaiting  an  answer  from  Heriot,  and  when  that  came  I  found  that 
I  had  to  run  down  to  see  a  patient  under  nursing  charge  of  Lady  Maria 
Higginson  over  Durstan  ridges.  Letters  from  the  squire  and  my  aunt 
Dorothy  urged  me  to  betake  myself  to  Riversley,  there  finally  to  decide 
upon  what  my  course  should  be. 

**  Now  that  you  have  the  money,  pray,"  St.  Parsimony  wrote, — "pray 
be  careful  of  it.  Do  not  let  it  be  encroached  on.  Bemember  it  is  to 
serve  one  purpose.  It  should  be  guarded  strictly  against  every  appeal 
for  aid,"  &c.,  with  much  underfining. 

My  grand&ther  returned  the  papers.  His  letter  said :  **  1  shall  not 
break  my  word.  Please  to  come  and  see  me  before  you  take  steps  right 
or  left." 

So  here  was  the  dawn  again. 

I  could  in  a  day  or  two  start  for  Sarkeld.  Meanwhile,  to  give  my 
father  a  lesson,  I  discharged  a  number  of  bills,  and  paid  off  the  bond  to 
which  Edbury's  name  was  attached.  My  grandfather,  I  knew,  was  too 
sincerely  and  punctiliously  a  gentleman  in  practical  conduct  to  demand  a 
further  inspection  of  my  accounts.  These  things  accomplished,  I  took  the 
train  to  see  Heriot,  instead  of  my  own  people ;  for  he,  I  said  to  myself 
was  unwell,  and  Janet,  I  did  not  say  to  myself,  was  in  suspense ;  more- 
over, I  had  a  strong  objection  to  being  interrogated  as  to  whether  I  had 
sold  stock  and  spent  a  farthing  of  the  money  by  Dorothy  Beltham.  She 
had  written  two  letters  of  a  painfully  miserly  tone,  warning  me  not  to  touch 
it.  My  heart  was  moved  when  driving  within  eyeshot  of  Biversley,  but  I 
cheated  it,  and  set  my  face  to  Durstan,  little  imagining  that  adventures  to 
change  and  colour  the  course  of  one's  life  may  spring  across  the  passage 
of  a  heath. 
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chapter  xlvl 
Within  an  Inch  07  my  Life. 


A  sixoLB  tent  stood  in  a  goUj  ranoing  from  one  of  the  gravel'pits  of  tha 
heath,  near  nn  iron-red  rillet,  and  a  girl  of  Kiomi's  tribe  leaned  over 
tlie  lazy  water  at  half  length,  strikicg  it  with  h«r  handkerchief.  At  a 
distance  of  about  twice  a  stone's-throw  from  the  new  carringe-road 
between  Dnrstan  and  Bulsted,  1  fancied  from  old  recollections  she  might 
be  Kiomi  hergelf.  Thia  whs  cot  the  time  for  her  people  to  be  campbg  on 
Dnratan.  Besides,  I  feared  it  improbable  that  one  would  find  her  in  any 
of  the  tracks  of  her  people.  Tbe  noise  of  the  wheels  brongbt  the  girl's 
face  round  to  me.  She  was  one  of  those  who  were  haliios  in  the  tents 
when  1  was  a  boy.  We  were  too  far  apart  for  me  to  rend  her  features.  I 
lay  back  in  the  carriage,  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  my 
poor  little  wild  friend  if  I  had  never  crossed  the  shadow  of  her  tents.     A 

caught  out  of  its  natural  circle  is  as  much  in  danger  of  being  lost  as  a 
limb  given  to  a  wheel  in  spinning  machinery,  so  it  occnrred  to  mo,  until 
I  reflected  that  Prince  Ernest  might  make  the  same  remark,  and  deplors 
the  damage  done  to  the  superior  machinery  likewise. 

My  movements  appeared  to  interest  tbe  girl.  She  was  up  on  a  mound 
of  tJie  fast-purpling  heath,  shading  her  eyes  to  watcb  mc,  when  I  called 
at  Bulsted  lodge-gntes  to  ask  for  a  bed  ucder  Julia's  roof  that  night.  Her 
bare  legs  twinkled  in  a  nimble  pace  on  the  way  to  Durstan  Hall,  as  if  she 
was  determined  to  keep  mo  In  sight.  I  waved  my  band  to  her.  Sho 
stopped.  A  gipsy  girl's  figure  is  often  ns  good  an  indei  to  her  mind  as  her 
face,  and  I  perceived  that  she  had  not  taken  my  greeting  favourably ;  nor 
would  she  advance  a  step  to  my  repeated  beckonings  ;  I  tried  hat,  hand- 
kerchief, parse,  in  vain.  My  driver  observed  that  she  was  taken  with  a 
fit  of  the  obstinacy  of  "  her  lot."  He  shouted  "Silver,"  and  then 
"Fortune."  She  stood  looking.  The  fellow  diaconrsed  on  the  nature  of 
gipsies.  Foxes  were  kept  for  hunting,  he  said ;  there  was  reason  in  thai. 
Why  wo  kept  gipsies  none  could  tell.  He  once  backed  a  gipsy  prize- 
er,  who  failed  to  keep  bis  appointment.  "  Heart  sunk  too  low  below 
his  belt,  sir.  You  can't  reckon  on  them  for  performances.  And  that 
]  afterwards  fought  the  gamest  light  in  tbe  chronicles  o'  the 
Bing  !  I  know  he  had  it  in  him.  But  they're  like  nothing  better  thua 
the  weather;  you  can't  pat  money  on  'em  and  feel  safe."  Consequently 
he  saw  no  good  in  them. 

"She  sticks  to  her  post,"  he  said,  as  we  turned  into  the  Durstan 
grounds.     The  girl  was  like  a  flag-staff  on  the  upper  line  of  beathland. 

Heriot  had  promised  to  meet  mc  at  the  station.     His  hostess  signified, 

the  inimitable  running  half- sentences  of  bcr  sex  and  class  when  bcLt 
upon  explaining  something  to  make  it  equal  to  nothing,  that  she  had  not 
lat  him  go  because  it  was  as  well  that  he  should  not  go,  on  account  of  tha 
state  of  his  arm,  lest  the  horses  should  take  Irigbt,  is  which  case,  or  any   , 
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other,  he  would  be  totally  helpless,  and  she,  as  his  nurse,  had  exercised 
authority  over  her  patient — one  of  the  worst  of  patients — ^having  reason 
to  think  it  best  to  keep  him  under  her  eye.  They  were  related,  I  learnt ; 
subsequently  I  learnt  that  the  match  recently  broken  off  was  of  Lady 
Maria's  making.  She  just  alluded  to  it  under  a  French  term.  She  came 
behind  me  in  a  newly-planted  walk  of  evergreens,  and  called  Heriot's 
name :  I  was  very  like  him  in  figure,  she  said.  Heriot  was  strolling, 
cigar  in  mouth,  down  one  of  the  diminutive  alleys  of  young  fir  in  this 
upstart  estate.  He  carried  his  right  arm  in  a  sling.  I  glanced  at  it  once 
or  twice :  ho  affected  to  be  prepossessed  by  the  case  between  me  and 
Edbury,  and  would  say  nothing  of  his  own  affairs,  save  that  he  meant  to 
try  for  service  in  one  of  the  Continental  armies ;  he  whose  susceptible 
love  for  his  country  was  almost  a  malady.  But  he  had  given  himself  to 
women  :  it  was  Cissy  this,  Trichy  that,  and  the  wiles  of  a  Florence,  the 
spites  of  an  Agatha,  duperies,  innocent- seemings,  witcheries,  reptile-tricks 
of  the  fairest  of  women,  all  through  his  conversation.  He  had  so 
saturated  himself  with  the  resources,  evasions,  and  desperate  cruising  of 
these  light  creatures  of  wind,  tide,  and  tempest,  that,  like  one  who  has 
been  gazing  on  the  whirligoround,  he  saw  the  whole  of  women  running 
or  only  waiting  for  a  suitable  partner  to  run  the  giddy  ring  to  perdition 
and  an  atoning  pathos.  He  was  still  too  young  and  healthy  for  more  than 
a  transient  affectation  of  the  cynical  survey  of  their  escapades.  Pathos  was 
imperiously  called  for  at  the  close ;  it  covered  them  over  prettily,  *  tacked 
them  up,*  as  it  were,  for  the  final  slumber :  pathos  was  necessary,  other- 
wise  the  ever-execrable  husband  appeared  to  triamph.  Cissy  is  now  the 
tall  pale  woman  who  is  seen  walking  at  a  regular  hour  in  the  shade  of 
the  fashionable  gardens,  with  a  female  attendant  at  her  elbow  and  a  strong 
man  behind ;  she  cannot  pass  a  beggar.  Isabella,  still  beautiful,  nurses 
day  and  night  her  injured  liege  lord,  the  crusty  incurable.  That  unvisited 
cottage  by  the  Thames  with  the  blinds  down  is  the  home  of  Georgina  and 
the  last  child  of  her  living  three.  To  be  just  to  him,  Heriot  brushed  the 
pathos  softly,  and  as  if  to  escape  firom  a  sneer ;  but  he  could  not  have 
done  well  without  it,  for  without  it  the  t«les  of  the  ladies  would  have  been 
rank  fox-and-goose  play,  spider  and  fly;  tales  of  rampant  animalism 
decorated  with  jewellery  and  millinery  and  upholstery,  and  flavoured  with 
idiotcy.  Now  I  can  listen  to  a  story  of  a  fool  and  a  woman,  even  when  a 
husband  intervenes,  so  long  as  the  passion,  apart  firom  circumstances, 
continues  respectable  ;  that  is,  true  to  itself.  Let  the  woman  take  herself 
off  with  her  fool,  and  them  make  the  best  of  it  together ;  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  well,  though  it  is  hard.  But  I  thank  my  training  I 
behold  the  pair  under  no  sentimental  light  when  the  husband  is  retained. 
I  cut  short  one  of  Heriot's  narratives  by  telling  him  that  this  picking 
bones  of  the  dish  was  not  to  my  taste.  He  twitted  me  with  taming 
parson.  The  firetful  feminine  ocean  incessantly  tossing  him  had  knocked 
the  common  sense  out  of  him  in  whatsoever  concerned  women :  he  talked 
of  me  to  Edbory  shrewdly  enongh.  I  could  not  sit  and  listen  to  him  vAisa 
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be  hiiil«d  Ibat  Julia  BnUtcd  migbt  have  niFide  tinotlier  man  of  bim.  Wo 
had  no  Tery  amicable  five  minntos  fttler  Lady  Maria's  (luportnre  from  the 
dessert.  One's  duty  ia  to  wnrn  a  friend  when  there  in  danger  of  a  rieing 
disgust,  and  I  spoke  ont.  I  spalie  of  i^omi  too.  Heriot  flashed, 
mnUering,  "  The  little  devil !  "with  his  nauo!  eontomplative  relish  of  deviliy. 
He  did  not  open  his  mind  to  mo,  for  he  could  only  havo  done  it  by 
leading  throngh  sentimental  iuucndoes — the  stnfT  ha  had  token  to  feed  on. 
We  parted,  feeling  that  severe  tension  of  the  old  links  keeping  ns  together 
which  indicates  the  lack  of  new  ones  :  a  point  where  simple  affection  mast 
bear  the  strain  of  friendship  if  it  can.  Heriot  had  promised  to  walk  half- 
way with  me  to  Bulsted,  in  spite  of  Lady  Maria's  childish  fears  of  an 
nttnck  on  him.  He  was  now  satisfied  with  a  good-hy  at  the  ball-doOTB, 
and  he  talked  ostentatiously  of  a  method  he  had  to  bring  Edbary  up  to 
the  mark.  I  knew  that  same  lond  decreeing  talk  to  be  a  method  on  hts 
own  behalf  of  concealing  hia  sensitive  resentment  at  the  tone  I  had 
adopted,  and  I  was  comforted  by  the  larger  charity — so  largo  that  it 
ombntced  pitifnl  contempt — afforded  to  me  by  my  insight.  Lady  Maria's 
carriage  had  gone  to  fetch  her  husband  from  a  political  dinner.  My  port- 
manteau advised  me  to  wait  for  its  return.  Duratan  and  Riveraloy  werfl 
at  feud,  however,  owing  to  some  powerful  nide  EngliBh  need  towards  tha 
proprietor  of  tJie  farmer  place  by  the  squire  ;  bo  I  thought  it  better  to  let 
one  of  the  grooms  shoulder  my  Inggage,  and  follow  him.  The  night  was 
dark ;  be  chose  the  roodvcay,  and  I  crossed  the  beatta,  meeting  sn  cxhila- 
mting  high  wind  that  made  my  blood  race.  Egotism  is  not  pi^culiar  to 
any  period  of  life  ;  it  is  only  especially  curious  in  n  young  man  beginning 
to  mateb  himself  against  bis  elders,  for  in  him  it  BoffuBes  the  imagination  ; 
ho  IB  not  merely  selfishly  sentient,  or  selfishly  scheming :  his  very  concep- 
tions are  selfish,  I  remember  vralking  at  my  swiftest  pace,  blaming  every- 
body I  knew  for  inaofficiency,  for  want  of  subordination  to  my  interests, 
for  poverty  of  nature,  grossness,  blindness  to  the  fine  lights  shining  in  me ; 
I  blamed  the  fates  for  harassing  me,  circumstances  for  not  surrounding  me 
with  friends  worthy  of  mo.  Why  had  1  not  gone  to  one  of  our  Univer- 
Bities,  to  have  a  wider  choice  of  discriminating  friends  among  the  land's 
elect !  I  Giacted  as  much  comphance  from  men  as  from  the  earth  I  trod. 
The  central  /  resembled  the  sun  of  this  universe,  with  the  difference  that 
it  shrieked  for  nourishment,  instead  of  dispenBli^  it.  My  monstrous  con- 
ceit of  elevation  will  not  suffer  condensation  into  sentences.  What  I  caa 
testify  to  is,  that  for  making  yon  bless  the  legs  you  stand  on,  n  Imock- 
down  blow  is  a  specific.  I  had  it  before  I  knew  that  a  hand  was  up.  1 
shonld  have  fancied  that  I  had  ran  athwart  a  tree,  but  for  the  recollection^ 
ns  I  was  reeling  to  the  ground,  of  a  hulk  of  a  fellow  suddenly  fronting  me, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  with  bis  fist,  I  wont  over  and  over  into  a  heathery 
hollow.  The  wind  sang  shrill  through  the  furzes  ;  nothing  was  visible  brf; 
black  dumps,  block  cloud.  Astonished  though  I  was,  and  rather  shaken, 
it  flashed  through  me  that  this  was  not  the  attack  of  a  highwayman.  Ha 
calls  upon  yon  to  stand  and  deliver ;  it  is  a  foe  that  bits  without  warning. 
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The  blow  took  me  on  the  forehead,  and  might  have  been  worse.  Not 
seeing  the  enemy,  cariosity  was  ahnost  as  strong  in  me  as  anger ;  bnt 
reflecting  that  I  had  injured  no  one  I  knew  of,  my  nerves  were  quickly  at 
the  right  pitch  to  retaliate.  Brushing  some  spikes  of  furze  off  my  hands, 
I  prepared  for  it.  A  cry  rose.  My  impressions  seemed  to  be  all  back- 
ward, travelling  up  to  me  a  moment  or  two  behind  time.  I  recognized  a 
strange  tongue  in  the  cry,  but  too  late  that  it  was  Romany  to  answer  it. 
Instantly  a  voice  was  audible  above  the  noisy  wind  : — "  I  spot  him." 
Then  began  some  good  and  fair  fighting.  I  got  my  footing  on  grass,  and 
liked  the  work.  The  fellow  facing  me  was  unmistakeaby  gipsy-build.  I, 
too,  had  length  of  arm,  and  a  disposition  to  use  it  by  hitting  straight  out, 
with  footing  firm,  instead  of  dodging  and  capering,  which  told  in  my 
favour,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  display  of  the  noble  art  on  a  dark  night. 
My  dancer  went  over  as  neatly  as  I  preceded  him ;  and  therewith  I  con- 
sidered enough  was  done  for  vengeance.  The  thrill  of  a  salmon  on  the 
gut  is  known  to  give  a  savage  satisfaction  to  our  original  nature ;  it  is  but 
an  extension  and  attenuation  of  the  hearty  contentment  springing  from  a 
thorough  delivery  of  the  fist  upon  the  prominent  features  of  an  assailant 
that  yields  to  it  perforce.  Even  when  you  receive  such  perfect  blows  you 
are  half  satisfied.  Feeling  conqueror,  my  wrath  was  soothed ;  I  bent  to 
have  a  look  at  my  ruffian,  and  ask  him  what  cause  of  complaint  gipsies 
camping  on  Durstan  could  find  against  Biversley.  A  sharp  stroke  on  the 
side  of  my  neck  sent  me  across  his  body.  He  bit  viciously.  In  pain  and 
desperation  I  flew  at  another  of  the  tawny  devils.  They  multiplied.  I 
took  to  my  heels  ;  but  this  was  the  vainest  of  stratagems — ^they  beat  me 
in  nimbleness.  Four  of  them  were  round  me  when  I  wheeled,  breathless, 
to  take  my  chance  at  fighting  the  odds.  Fiery  men  have  not  much  notion 
of  chivalry  :  gipsies  tha  least  of  all.  They  yelled  disdain  of  my  summons 
to  them  to  come  on  one  by  one  :  **  Now  they  had  caught  me,  now  they 
would  pay  me,  now  they  would  pound  me ;  *'  and,  standing  at  four  comers, 
they  commended  me  to  think  of  becoming  a  jelly.  Four  though  they 
were,  they  kept  their  positions ;  they  left  it  to  me  to  rush  in  for  a  close ; 
the  hinder  ones  held  out  of  arms'  reach  so  long  as  I  was  disengaged.  I 
had  perpetually  to  shift  my  front,  thinking — Oh,  for  a  stick !  any  stout 
bit  of  timber  !  My  fists  ached,  and  a  repetition  of  nasty  doll  knocks  on 
back  and  neck,  sloggbg  thumps  dealt  by  men  getting  to  make  sure  of  me, 
shattered  my  breathing.  I  cried  out  for  a  pause ;  I  offered  to  take  a 
couple  of  them  at  a  time  ;  I  challenged  three — the  fourth  to  bide.  I  was 
now  the  dancer — left,  right,  and  roundabout  I  had  to  swing,  half-stunned, 
half-strangled  with  gorge.  Those  terrible  blows  in  the  back  did  the  misohielL 
Sickness  threatened  to  undermine  me.  Boxers  know  the  severity  of  the 
flat-fisted  stroke  which  a  clever  counterfeinting  will  sometimes  fetch  them 
in  the  unguarded  bend  of  the  back  to  win  a  rally  with.  Boxers  haye 
breathing-time :  I  had  none.  Stiff  and  sick,  I  tried  to  run  ;  I  tottei^d, 
I  stood  to  be  knocked  down,  I  dropped  like  a  log — careless  of  lifis.  But 
\  smelt  eigrth  keenly,  ancl  tl^e  damp  grass  and  t)ie  devil's  play  of  thejr  Cm( 
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OB  my  tb'm,  chest,  and  thighs,  revived  a  fit  of  tn-ath  enough  to  set  me 
sta^ering  on  my  legs  again.  They  permitted  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
battering  me  further.  I  passed  from  down  to  up  mechanically,  and 
enjoyed  the  chestful  of  sir  given  me  in  the  interval  of  rising ;  thought  of 
Germany,  and  my  father,  and  Janet  at  her  window,  complacently  ;  raised 
a  child's  voice  in  my  throat  for  mercy,  quite  inandihle,  and  accepted  my 
punishment.  One  idea  I  hod  was,  that  I  could  not  possihly  fail  as  a 
speaker  after  this— I  wanted  but  a  minute's  grace  to  fetch  breath  for  an 
oration,  beginning,  '•  You  fools  I  "  for  I  guessed  that  they  had  fallen  upon 
the  wrong  man.  Not  a  second  was  allowed.  Soon  the  shrewd  physical 
bracing,  acting  momentarily  on  my  brain,  relaxed  ;  the  fitful  illumination 
ceased  ;  all  ideas  faded  out — clung  about  my  beaten  body — fled.  The, 
body  might  have  been  tossed  into  its  grave,  for  aught  I  know. 
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I  CANNOT  say  how  long  it  was  after  my  senses  had  gone  vrhen  I  bcga 
grope  for  them  on  the  warmest  of  heaving  soft  pillows,  and  lost  the  si 
hold  I  bod  on  them  with  the  etfort.  Then  came  a  series  of  climbings 
fallings,  risings  to  the  surface  and  sinkings  fathoms  below.  Any  attempt 
to  specolate  pitched  me  back  into  darkness.  Gifted  with  a  pair  of 
enormous  eyes,  which  threw  surrounding  objects  to  a  distance  of  a  mile 
away,  I  could  not  induce  the  diminative  things  to  approach  ;  and  shutting 
eyes  led  to  snch  a  rolling  of  mountains  in  my  brain  that,  terrified  by  the 
gigantic  revolution,  I  lay  determinedly  staring  ;  clothed,  it  seemed  positive, 
in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  sheet-lead ;  but  why  ?  I  wondered  why,  and 
immediately  received  an  extinguishing  blow.  My  pillow  was  heavenly  ;  I 
wu  constantly  being  cooled  on  it,  and  grew  used  to  bear  a  croon  no  mote 
musical  than  the  nnstopped  reed  above  my  head  ;  a  sound  as  of  a  breeze 
about  a  cavern's  mouth,  more  soothing  than  a  melody.  Conjecture  of  my 
state,  ait«r  hovering  timidly  in  dread  of  relapses,  settled  and  assured  me  I 
was  lying  baked,  half-buried  in  an  old  river-bed  ;  moss  at  my  cheek,  my 
body  inextricable  ;  water  now  and  then  feebly  striving  to  float  me  out, 
with  horrid  pain,  with  infinite  refreshingness.  A  shady  light  like  the  light 
through  leafage,  I  conld  see  ;  the  water  I  felt.  Why  did  it  keep  trying  to 
move  me  ?    I  questioned  and  sunk  to  the  depths  again. 

The  excruciated  patient  was  having  his  wet  bandages  folded  across  his 
bruises,  and  cDuld  not  bear  a  motion  of  the  mind. 

The  mind's  total  sohtnde  was  the  sign  of  recovering  health.  Kind 
nature  put  that  district  to  sleep  while  she  operated  on  the  disquieted 
lower  functions.  I  looked  on  my  later  self  as  one  observes  tho  mossy 
bearded  anhstances  tTHvelhng  blind  along  tbe  under-current  of  tho  stream, 
clinging  tg  this  and  tjiat,  tnirling  absurdly. 
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Where  was  I  ?  Not  in  a  honse.  But  for  my  condition  of  absolute 
calm,  owing  to  skilful  treatment,  open  air,  and  physical  robustness,  the 
scene  would  have  been  of  a  kind  to  scatter  the  busy  little  workmen  setting 
up  the  fabric  of  my  wits.  A  lighted  oil-cup  stood  on  a  tripod  in  the 
middle  of  a  tent-roof,  and  over  it  the  creased  neck  and  chin  of  a  tall  old 
woman,  splendid  in  age,  reddened  vividly ;  her  black  eyes  and  grey  brows, 
and  greyish-black  hair  fell  away  in  a  dusk  of  their  own.  I  thought  her 
marvellous.  Something  she  held  in  her  hands  that  sent  a  thin  steam 
between  her  and  the  light.  Outside,  in  the  A  cutting  of  the  tent's 
threshold,  a  heavy-coloured  sunset  hung  upon  dark  land.  My  pillow 
meantime  lifted  me  gently  at  a  regular  measure,  and  it  was  with 
untroubled  wonder  that  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  human  heart 
beating  within  it.  So  soft  could  only  be  feminine  ;  so  firm  still  young. 
The  bosom  was  Kiomi's.  A  girl  sidled  at  the  opening  of  the  tent,  peeping 
in,  and  from  a  muffled  rattle  of  subpectoral  thunder  discharged  at  her  in 
quick,  heated  snaps,  I  knew  Kiomi's  voice.  After  an  altercation  of  their 
monotonous  gipsy  undertones,  the  girl  dropped  and  crouched  outside. 

It  was  morning  when  I  woke  next,  stronger,  and  aching  worse.  I  was 
lying  in  the  air,  and  she  who  served  for  nurse,  pillow,  parasol,  and  bank 
of  herbage,  had  her  arms  round  beneath  mine  cherishingly,  all  the  fingers 
outspread  and  flat  on  me,  just  as  they  had  been  when  I  went  to  sleep. 

"Kiomi!*' 

"  Now,  you  be  quiet.*' 

"  Can  I  stand  up  a  minute  or  two  ?  " 

**  No,  and  you  won't  talk." 

I  submitted.  This  was  our  duel  all  day :  she  slipped  firom  me  only 
twice,  and  when  she  did  the  girl  took  her  place. 

I  began  to  think  of  Bulsted  and  Biversley. 

**  Kiomi,  how  long  have  I  been  here  ?  ** 

"  You'll  be  twice  as  long  as  you've  been." 

"  A  couple  of  days  ?  " 

**  More  like  a  dozen." 

<<  Just  tell  me  what  happened.'* 

**  Ghm — m — m,"  she  growled  admonishingly. 

Beflecting  on  it,  I  felt  sure  there  must  have  been  searching  parties 
over  the  heath. 

"  Kiomi,  I  say,  how  was  it  they  missed  me  ?  " 

She  struck  at  once  on  my  thought. 

"  They're  fools.'* 

«*  How  did  you  cheat  them  ?  " 

'*  I  didn't  tie  a  handkercher  across  their  eyes." 

<<  You  half  smothered  me  once,  in  the  combe.'* 

"  You  go  to  sleep." 

**  Have  you  been  doctor  ?  " 

The  growling  tiger  "  Ghm — m — m  "  constrained  me  to  take  it  for  « 
lullaby. 
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"  Eiomiy  why  the  dence  did  yonr  people  attack  me  ?  ** 

She  repeated  the  sonnd  resembling  that  which  sometimes  issues  from 
the  vent  of  a  mine ;  but  I  insisted  npon  her  answering. 

"Til  put  you  down  and  be  off,"  she  threatened. 

**  Brute  of  a  girl !  I  hate  you  I  ** 

"  Hate  away." 

"  Tell  me  who  found  me." 

**  I  shan't.    You  shut  your  peepers." 

The  other  and  younger  girl  sung  out :  "  I  found  you." 

Eiomi  sent  a  volley  at  her. 

"I  did,"  said  the  girl;  "yes,  and  I  nursed  you  first,  I  did;  and 
mother  doctored  you^    Kiomi  hasn't  been  here  a  day." 

The  old  mother  came  out  of  the  tent.  She  felt  my  pulse,  and  forth- 
with squatted  in  front  of  me.  **  You're  hard  to  kill,  and  oily  as  a  bean," 
said  she.  "  You've  only  to  lie  quiet  in  the  sun  like  a  handsome  gentle- 
man ;  I'm  sure  you  couldn't  wish  for  more.  Air  and  water's  the  doctor 
for  such  as  you.  You've  got  the  bound  in  you  to  jump  the  ditch :  don't 
you  fret  at  it,  or  you'll  lose  your  spring,  my  good  gentleman." 

**  Leave  off  talking  to  me  as  a  stranger,"  I  bawled.  **  Out  with  it ; 
why  have  you  kept  me  here  ?    Why  did  your  men  pitch  into  me  ?  " 

"  Our  men,  my  good  gentleman !  "  the  old  woman  ejaculated.  There 
was  innocence  indeed  !  sufficient  to  pass  the  whole  tribe  before  a  bench  of 
magistrates.  She  wheedled :  '*  What  have  they  against  a  handsome 
gentleman  like  you  ?  They'd  run  for  you  fifty  mile  a  day,  and  show  you 
all  their  tricks  and  secrets  for  nothing." 

My  despot,  Kiomi,  fired  invectives  at  her  mother.  The  old  mother 
retorted  ;  the  girl  joined  in.  All  three  were  scowling,  flashing,  showing 
teeth,  driving  the  wordy  javelin  upon  one  another,  indiscriminately,  or 
two  to  one,  without  a  pause ;  all  to  a  sound  like  the  slack  silver  string  of 
the  fiddle. 

I  sung  out  truce  to  them ;  they  racked  me  with  laughter ;  and  such 
laughter ! — the  shaking  of  husks  in  a  half-empty  sack. 

Ultimately,  on  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  storm  of  tongues,  they  agreed 
that  I  must  have  my  broth. 

Sheer  weariness,  seasoned  with  some  hope  that  the  broth  would  give 
me  strength  to  mount  on  my  legs  and  walk,  persuaded  me  to  drink 
it.  Still  the  old  mother  declared  that  none  of  her  men  would  ever  have 
laid  hands  on  me.  Why  should  they  ?  she  asked.  What  had  I  done  to 
them  ?    Was  it  their  way  ? 

Kiomi's  arms  tightened  over  my  breast.  The  involuntary  pressure 
was  like  an  illumination  to  me. 

No  longer  asking  for  the  grounds  of  the  attack  on  a  mistaken  person, 

and  bowing  to  the  fiction  that  none  of  the  tribe  had  been  among  my 

'  assailants,  I  obtained  information.    The  girl,  Eveleen,  had  spied  me 

entering  Dnrstan.     Quite  by  chance,  she  was  concealed  near  Bulsted 

Park  gates  when  the  groom  arrived  and  told  the  lodge-keeper  that 
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Mr.  Harry  Richmond  was  comiDg  up  over  the  heath,  and  might  have 
lost  his  way.  '<  Richmond  I  *'  the  girl  threw  a  world  of  meaning  into  the 
unexpected  name.  Kiomi  clutched  me  to  her  hosom,  hut  no  one  hreathed 
the  name  we  had  in  our  thoughts.  Eveleen  and  the  old  mother  had  searched 
for  me  upon  the  heath,  and  having  haled  me  head  and  foot  to  their  tent, 
despatched  a  message  to  hring  Eiomi  down  from  London  to  aid  them  in 
their  desperate  shift.  They  knew  Squire  Beltham*s  temper.  He  would 
have  scattered  the  trihe  to  the  shores  of  the  kingdom  at  a  rumour  of  foul 
play  to  his  grandson.  Kiomi  came  in  time  to  smuggle  me  through  an 
inspection  of  the  tent  and  cross-examination  of  its  ostensible  denizens  by 
Captain  Bulsted,  who  had  no  suspicions,  though  he  was  in  a  state  of 
wonderment.  Hearing  all  this,  I  was  the  first  to  say  it  would  be  better 
I  should  get  out  of  the  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  my  legs  should  support 
me.  The  grin  that  goes  for  a  laugh  among  gipsies  followed  my  question 
of  how  Eiomi  had  managed  to  smuggle  me.  Eveleen  was  my  informant 
when  the  dreaded  Eiomi  happened  to  be  off  duty  for  a  minute.  By  a 
hasty  transformation,  due  to  a  nightcap  on  the  bandages  about  the  head, 
and  an  old  petticoat  over  my  feet.  Captain  William's  insensible  friend 
was  introduced  to  him  as  the  sore  sick  great-grandmother  of  the  tribe, 
mother  of  Eiomi's  mother,  aged  ninety-one.  The  captain  paid  like  a  man 
for  doctor  and  burial  fees ;  he  undertook,  also,  to  send  the  old  lady  a 
pound  of  snuff  to  assist  her  to  a  last  sneeze  or  two  on  the  right  side  of 
the  grave,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  for,  deeming  it  necessary  to  paint  her  in 
a  characteristic,  these  prodigious  serpents  told  him  gravely  that  she 
delighted  in  snuff;  it  was  almost  the  only  thing  that  kept  her  alive, 
barring  a  sip  of  broth.  Captain  William's  comment  on  the  interesting 
piece  of  longevity  whose  well-covered  length  and  framework  lay  exposed 
to  his  respectful  contemplation,  was,  that  she  must  have  been  a  devilish 
fine  old  lady  in  her  day.  **  Six  foot "  was  given  as  her  measurement. 
One  pound  of  snuff,  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  five  sovereigns,  were  the  fruits 
of  the  captain's  sensibility.  I  shattered  my  ribs  with  laughter  over  the 
story.  Eveleen  dwelt  on  the  triumph,  twinkling.  Eiomi  despised 
laughter  or  triumph  resulting  from  the  natural  exercise  of  craft  on  an 
emergency.  *'  But  my  handsome  gentleman  he  won't  tell  on  us,  will  he, 
when  we've  nursed  him,  and  doctored  him,  and  made  him  one  of  us,  and 
as  good  a  stick  o'  timber  as  grows  in  the  forest  ?  "  whined  the  old  mother. 
I  had  to  swear  I  would  not.  ''  He !  "  cried  Eiomi.  '*  He  may -forget  us 
when  he's  gone,"  the  mother  said.  She  would  have  liked  me  to  kiss  a 
book  to  seal  the  oath.  Anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their  '  homes,'  that 
is,  the  assurance  of  an  untroubled  reception  upon  their  customaiy 
camping-grounds,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gipsies,  distinguishing  them, 
equally  with  their  cleanliness  and  thriftiness,  from  mumpers  and  the 
common  wanderers.  It  is  their  tribute  to  civilization,  which  generally 
keeps  them  within  the  laws.  Who  that  does  not  know  them  will  believe 
that  under  their  domestic  system  I  had  the  best  broth  and  the  best  tea  I 
l^av^  ever  tasted !    They  are  ver^  cunning  brewers,  and  saj^aeious  buyers 
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too  ;  their  maxims  show  them  to  direct  all  tlieir  acuteness  upon  obtaining  , 
quality  for  Ibeir  mouey.  A  compliment  not  backed  by  silver  ia  hardly 
intelligible  to  the  pretty  ones:  money  is  a  really  credible  thing  to  them; 
and  when  they  have  it,  they  know  how  to  ti§e  it.  Apparently  becanse 
tbey  know  eo  veil,  so  perfectly  appreciating  it,  tbpy  have  only  vogue  ideas 
of  a  oorreBponding  sentiment  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  bargain,  and 
im&gine  that  tbey  fool  people  maeh  more  often  than  they  sacceed  la 
doing.  Once  duped  themselves,  tbey  are  the  wariest  of  the  dog-bnmt; 
tha  place  ia  notched  where  it  occurred,  and  for  ever  avoided.  On  tho 
other  band,  they  repose  implicit  faith  in  a  repatatioa  vouched  for  by  their 
experience.  I  was  amnsed  by  the  girl  Eveleen's  dotting  of  houses  over 
the  breadth  of  five  conntiea,  where  for  this  and  that  article  of  apparel  she 
designed  to  expend  portions  of  a  golden  guinea,  confident  that  she  would 
get  the  very  beet,  and  a  sbiUing  beeides.  The  nnwonted  coin  gave  her 
the  joy  of  supposing  sbo  cheated  tho  Mint  of  thnt  sum.  This  guiooa  was 
a  present  to  the  girl  (to  whom  I  owed  my  thrashing,  by  the  way)  that 
excused  iteelf  under  cover  of  being  a  bribe  for  sight  of  a  mirror  inter- 
dicted by  the  implacable  Kiomi.  I  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  my  face. 
Now  that  the  familiar  scenes  were  beginning  to  wear  their  original  features 
to  me,  my  dread  of  personal  hideouaness  was  dletreasing,  though  Eveleen 
declared  the  bad  blood  in  my  cheeks  and  eyes  "  had  been  sucked  by 
pounds  of  red  meat."  I  wondered  whether,  if  I  stood  np  and  walked  to 
either  one  of  the  three  great  halls  lying  m  an  obtuse  triangle  within  view, 
I  should  easily  he  recognized.  When  I  did  see  myself  I  groaned  verily. 
With  the  silence  of  profound  resignation.  I  banded  back  to  Eveleen  the 
carioas  fragment  of  her  boudoir,  which  would  have  grimaced  at  Helen  of 
Troy. 

"  You're  feeling  yonr  nose — you've  been  looking  at  a  glass !  "  Kiomi 
SMd  with  supernatural  swiftness  of  Jednctioo  on  her  return. 

She  added  for  my  comfort  that  nothing  was  broken,  but  confessed  m9 
to  be  still  "  a  sight ;  "  and  thereupon  drove  knot^  language  at  Eveleen. 
The  girt  retorted,  and  though  these  two  would  never  acknowledge  to  me 
that  any  of  their  men  had  been  in  tbis  neighbourhood  recently,  the  fact 
was  treated  as  n  matter  of  course  in  their  spiteful  altercation,  and  each 
saddled  the  other  with  the  mistake  tbey  bad  committed.  Eveleen  snatched 
the  last  word.  What  she  said  I  did  not  comprehend,  she  must  have  hit 
hard.  Kiomi's  eyes  lightened  and  her  lips  twitched ;  she  coloured  like 
the  roofing  smoke  of  the  tent-fire ;  twice  she  showed  her  teetb,  as  in  a 
spasm,  stmck  to  the  heart,  nnable  to  speak,  breathing  in  and  out  of  a 
bitterly  disjoined  moutb.  Eveleen  ran.  I  guessed  at  the  ill-word 
spoken.  Kiomi  sat  eyeing  the  wood-ashes,  a  devouring  gaze  that  shot 
straight  and  read  but  one  thing.  They  who  have  seen  wild  creatures  die 
will  have  her  before  them,  saving  the  fierj-  eyes.  Bhe  became  an  ashen, 
colour.  I  took  her  little  hand.  Unconscious  of  mo,  her  brown  fingers 
clntchiDg  at  mine,  she  flung  up  her  nostrils,  cra%ing  air. 

This  was  the  picture  of  tho  woman  who  could  not  weep  in  her  imsei7.  i 
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**  Kiomi,  old  friend ! "  I  called  to  her.  I  'could  have  cursed  that 
other  friend,  the  son  of  mischief ;  for  she,  I  could  have  sworn,  had  been 
fiercely  and  wantonly  hunted.  Chastity  of  nature,  intense  personal  pride, 
were  as  proper  to  her  as  the  fr^e  winds  are  to  the  heaths ;  they  were  as 
visible  to  dull  divination  as  the  milky  blue  about  the  iris  of  her  eyeballs. 
She  had  actually  no  animal  vileness,  animal  though  she  might  be  termed, 
and  would  have  appeared  if  compared  with  Heriot*8  admirable  Cissies  and 
Gwcnnies,  and  other  ladies  of  the  Graces  that  run  to  &11,  and  spend  their 
pains  more  in  kindling  the  scent  of  the  huntsman  than  in  effectively 
flying. 

There  was  no  consolation  for  her.  I  thought  of  the  old  ballad  of  the 
slain  knight  and  the  corbies,  when 

"Down  there  came  a  fallow  doe  .  .  ." 

She  was  nothing  to  me,  and  as  little  romantic  a  creature  as  could  be,  but 
her  state  was  that  of  '  such  a  leman  *  whom  every  gentleman  in  evil  case 
might  pray  for  to  cherish  him :  and  she  had  nursed  me  on  her  bosom.  I 
said  the  best  I  could  think  of.     I  doubt  if  she  heard  me. 

The  girl  Eveleen  came  in  sight,  loitering  and  looking,  kicking  her  idle 
heels. 

Kiomi  turned  sharp  round  to  mo. 

**  Vm  going.  Your  father*s  here,  up  at  Bulsted.  1*11  see  him.  He 
won't  tell.  He'll  come  soon.  You'll  be  fit  to  walk  in  a  day.  You're 
sound  as  a  nail.  Good-by — ^I  shan't  say  good-by  twice,"  she  answered 
my  attempt  to  keep  her,  and  passed  into  the  tent,  out  of  which  she 
brought  a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  yellow  handkerchief,  and  walked  away 
without  nodding  or  speakiug. 

**  What  was  that  you  said  to  Kiomi  ?  "  I  questioned  Eveleen,  who 
was  quickly  beside  me. 

She  replied,  accurately  or  not :  "I  told  her  our  men  'd  give  her  as 
good  as  she  gave  me,  let  her  wait  and  see." 

To  some  chiding  on  my  part,  she  rejoined :  **  Shall  I  take  a  slap  in 
the  face  from  one  of  mine  because  she's  an  aunt,  and  can't  show  herself 
all  for  walking  off  the  line  ?  "  Therewith  she  pouted ;  or,  to  sketch  her 
with  precision,  *  snouted  *  would  bettor  convey  the  vivacity  of  her  ugly 
flash  of  features.  It  was  an  error  in  me  to  think  her  heartless.  She 
talked  of  her  aunt  Kiomi  affectionately  for  a  gipsy  girl,  whose  modulated 
tones  are  all  addressed  to  the  soft  public ;  letting  me  at  the  same  time 
understand  that  she  thought  their  men  right  in  making  the  tents  unin- 
habitable to  a  rye  guilty  of  spoiling  the  blood.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
delicacy  of  the  slipped  woman  which  condemns  her  to  be  an  outcast. 
Her  women  will  receive  her,  though  she  often  has  to  smart  for  it,  as 
Eveleen  worked  on  poor  Kiomi's  sensitiveness :  and  I  flEuicy  the  men 
would  come  round  by  degrees,  though  they  should  smite  and  wither  her 
at  first.  Eveleen  spoke  with  the  pride  of  bated  breath  of  the  ferocions 
unforgivingness  of  their  men.  Perhaps  if  she  had  known  that  I  had  traced 
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the  good  repnte  of  tho  tribes  for  parity  to  Ibe  Bweoter  insticets  of  the 
voaeii,  flbe  vould  bavo  eulogized  lier  sox  to  amaeo  me.  Gipsy  girls,  like 
other  piople,  MB  fond  of  »ho«ing  off;  but  it  would  have  boEFii  it  victory  of 
eduention  to  have  helped  her  to  feel  the  distinction  of  the  feminine  senss 
of  ehame  half  as  awfully  and  irormly  as  she  did  the  insomtable  iron 
despotism  of  the  males.  Sho  hinted  that  the  mistake  of  vhich  I  had 
been  iJie  victim  wonld  be  rectified. 

"  Tell  your  men  I'll  hunt  them  down  like  rata  if  I  hear  of  it,"  said  L 

■\Vhilo  we  were  conversing  my  father  arrived,  Eveleen,  not  knowing 
him,  would  have  had  me  accept  the  biendly  covering  of  a  mat. 

"  Here's  a  bi^  one  !  he's  a  clergyman,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  and 
ran  to  him  and  Eet  up  a  gipsy  whine,  fronting;  me  np  to  the  last  step 
while  she  advallccd  ;  she  only  yielded  frnin  t  I;    ny  outcry. 

My  father  beat  over  me.  Kicmi  ..fl  prepared  him  for  what  he  saw. 
I  quieted  his  alarm  by  talldn^  currently  and  easily.  Julia  Bulsted  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  him  of  my  mysterious  disappearance  ; 
hnt  he,  aa  his  way  was,  revelling  in  large  conjectures,  had  half  imagined 
me  seized  by  a  pust  of  passion,  and  bound  for  Gormiiuy.  '*  Without  my 
luggage?"  I  laughed.  '•  Ay,  without  your  luggage,  U  d,"  he  answered 
seriously.  His  conceit  of  a  better  knowledge  of  me  than  t-L  lurs  posBessed, 
had  bnoyed  him  up.  "  For  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  we  twu  d.o  nothing  like 
tho  herd  of  men.  I  thought  you  wore  off  to  her,  my  boy.  Now  1  "  he 
.  looked  at  me,  and  this  look'  of  dismay  was  a  perfect  mirror,  I  was  not  a 
presentable  object. 

He  stretched  bi3  limbs  on  the  heather  and  kept  hold  of  my  hand, 
looking  and  talking  watchfully,  doctor-like,  doubting  me  to  be  as  sound  iu 
body  as  I  assured  him  I  was,  despite  aches  and  pains.  Eveleen  hung  near. 

"  These  people  have  been  kind  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  tho  biggest  brutes  on  the  earth,"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  yon  say  that,  when  I  spotted  yon  out  in  the  dark  where  yoii 
might  have  lied  to  bo  eaten,  and  carried  yon,  and  wnRhed  your  bloody 
face,  and  watched  yon,  and  never  slept,  I  didn't,  to  mother  you  and  w0l 
your  bend !  "  cried  the  girl. 

My  fatbor  beckoned  to  her  and  thanked  her  appreciably  in  tho  yelloif 
tongue. 

"  So  these  Econndrels  of  tho  high-road  fell  upon  you  and  robbed  yottj 
Bicliie  ?  " 

I  nodded, 

"  Yon  lot  him  think  they  robbed  you,  and  you  bad  your  purse  to  give 
mo  a  gold  guinea  out  of  it  1  "  Eveleen  cried,  and  finding  herself  in  the 
wrong  track,  volubly  resumed  :  "  That  they  didn't,  for  they  hadn't  time, 
whether  they  meant  to,  and  the  night  black  as  a  coal,  whoever  they  were." 

The  mystery  of  my  not  having  sent  word  to  Bulsted  or  to  Eiversley 
pcrplesed  my  father. 

"Comfortable  here!"  he  echoed  me,  disconsolately,  and  glanced  tt 
Iba  heath,  the  tent,  the  black  circle  of  the  broth-pot,  and  the  vrild  girl. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

My  Father  acts  the  Charmer  again. 

EioMi's  mother  was  seen  in  a  turn  of  the  gravel-cuttmg,  hearing  purchases 
from  Durstan  village.  She  took  the  new  circumstances  in  with  a  single 
cast  up  of  her  wary  eyelids ;  and  her,  and  her  skill  in  surgery  and  art  in 
medicine,  I  praised  to  lull  her  fears,  which  procured  me  the  denomination 
of  old  friend,  as  well  as  handsome  gentleman  ;  she  went  so  far  as  to  add, 
in  a  fit  of  natural  warmth,  nice  fellow ;  and  it  is  the  truth  that  this  term 
effected  wonders  in  flattering  me :  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  how  simple  it 
was  for  Harry  Richmond,  one  whom  gipsies  could  think  a  nice  fellow,  to 
he  the  lord  of  Janet's  affections — to  he  her  hushand.  My  heart  throhhed  ; 
yet  she  was  within  range  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  he 
taken  to  her.  I  did  wish  to  smell  the  piney  air  ahout  the  lake-palace ; 
but  the  thought  of  Ottilia  caused  me  no  quick  pulsations. 

My  father  remained  an  hour.    He  could  not  perceive  the  drift  of  my 
objection  to  go  either  to  Bulsted  or  to  Biversley,  and  desire  that  my  mis« 
adventure  should  be  unknown  at  those  places.     However,  he  obeyed  me, 
as  I  could  always  trust  him  to  do  scrupulously,  and  told  a  tale  at  Bulsted. 
In  the  afternoon  he  returned  in  a  carriage  to  convey  me  to  the  seaside. 
When  I  was  raised  I  fainted,  and  saw  the  last  of  the  camp  on  Durstan 
much  as  I  had  come  to  it  first.     Sickness  and  swimming  of  the  head 
continued  for  several  days.     I  was  persecuted  with  the  sensation  of  the 
carriage  journey,  and  an  iteration  of  my  father's  that  ran :  **  My  son's 
inanimate  body  in  my  arms,"  or  **  Clasping  the  lifeless  body  of  my  sole 
son,  Harry  Richmond,"  and  other  variations.    I  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  told  me  aghast  that  I  had  spat  blood.    A  battery  of  eight  fists,  having 
it  in  the  end  all  its  own  way,  leaves  a  deeper  indentation  on  its  target 
than  a  pistol-shot  that  passes  free  of  the  vital  chords.    My  convalescence 
in  Germany  was  a  melody  compared  with  this.    I  ought  to  have  stopped 
in  the  tent,  according  to  the  wise  old  mother's  advice,  given  sincerely,  for 
prudence  counselled  her  to  strike  her  canvas  and  be  gone.   There  I  should 
have  lain,  interested  in  the  progress  of  a  bee,  the  course  of  a  beetle  or  a 
cloud,  a  spider's  business,  and  the  shaking  of  the  gorse  and  the  heather, 
until  good  health  had  grown  out  of  thoughtlessness.     The  very  sight  of  my 
father  was  as  a  hive  of  humming  troubles.     His  intense  anxiety  about  me 
reflected  in  my  mind  the  endless  worry  I  had  concerning  him.     It  was  the 
intellect  which  condemned  him  when  he  wore  a  joyful  air,  and  the  sensa- 
tions when  he  waxed  over-solicitous.    Whether  or  not  the  sentences  were 
just,  the  judges  should  have  sometimes  shifted  places.     I  was  unable  to 
divine  why  he  fevered  me  so  much.     Must  I  say  it  ? — He  had  ceased  to 
entertain  me.    Instead  of  a  comic  I  found  him  a  tragic  spectacle ;  and 
his  exuberant  anticipations,  his  bursting  hopes  that  fed  their  forcing-bed 
with    the    blight  and  decay  of  their  predecessors,  his  transient  fits  of 
despair  after  a  touch  at  my  pulees,  aud  exclamation  of  **  Oh|  Biehifi 
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Hicliie,  if  only  I  tad  my  boy  up  and  well !  " — asaamiog  tLut  DOthing  but 
my  tardy  recovery  Btood  in  the  way  of  our  contentment — were  eiamples  of 
downright  unreason  such  as  contemplation  through  the  comio  glass  wonld 
have  excased ;  the  tragic  could  nut.  I  knew,  Deverthcloas,  that  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  he  was  a  progressive  comedy  ;  and  the  knowledge  made 
bim  seem  more  tragic  still.  He  clearly  could  not  leam  Irom  misfortime  ; 
he  was  not  to  be  contained.  Money  I  gave  him  freely,  holding  the  money 
at  my  disposal  his  awn  ;  I  chafed  at  his  unteachable  spirit,  surely  one  of 
the  most  tragical  things  in  life  ;  and  the  proof  of  my  love  for  him  n'as  that 
I  thought  it  so,  though  I  should  have  been  kinder  had  he  amused  me,  as 
in  the  old  days.  Conceive  to  yourself  the  keeping  watch  over  a  fountain 
choked  in  its  spouting,  incessantly  labouring  to  spirt  a  jet  into  the  air ;  now 
for  a  moment  glittering  and  towering  in  a  column,  and  once  more  straining 
to  mount.  Hy  father  appeared  to  me  in  that  and  other  images.  He  would 
have  had  me  believe  him  shooting  to  his  zenith,  victorious  at  last.  I  likewise 
nas  to  reap  a  victory  of  the  highest  kind  &-om  the  attack  of  the  mysterious 
mfEans  ;  so  mnch,  he  said,  be  thought  he  could  assure  me  of.  He  chattered 
of  an  intimidated  Government,  and  Dettermain  and  Newson ;  duchesses, 
dakea,  most  friendly ;  innumerable  invitations  to  country  castles ;  and 
among  other  things  one  which  really  showed  him  to  be  capable  of  con- 
ceivisg  ideas  and  working  from  an  initiative.  But  this,  too,  though  it 
accomplished  a  temporary  service,  he  rendered  illusory  to  me  by  hia 
Unhappy  manner  of  regarding  it  as  au  instance  of  his  now  permanent 
social  authority.  He  had  ini^tituted  what  he  called  his  Jury  o?  Honoub 
CouBT,  composed  of  the  select  gentlemen  of  the  realm,  ostensibly  to  weigh 
the  causes  of  disputes  between  members  of  their  class,  and  decree  the 
method  of  settlement :  but  actually,  my  father  admitted,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  affair  between  Edbury  and  me.  "  That  was  the  origin  of  the  notion, 
Eichie.  1  carried  it  on.  I  dined  some  of  ihe  best  men  of  our  day,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  when  our  choicest  emperor  was  rolling  on  wheels 
to  propound  my  system.  I  mention  the  names  of  Bramham  DeWitt, 
Colonel  Hibbert  Segrave,  Lord  Alonzo  Carr,  Admiral  Loftus,  the  Earl  of 
Luton,  the  Marquis  of  Hatchford,  Jack  Hippony,  Monterez  Williams, — I 
think  yon  know  him? — and  little  Dick  Pbillimore,  son  of  a  big-wig,  a 
fellow  of  a  capital  wit  and  discretion  ;  I  mention  them  as  present  to  con- 
vince you  we  were  not  triflers,  dear  boy.  My  argument  ran,  it  is  absurd 
to  light ;  also  it  is  intolerable  to  be  compelled  to  snbmit  to  insult.  As  the 
case  stands,  we  are  under  a  summary  edict  of  the  citizens,  to  whom 
chivalry  is  unknown.  Well,  weU,  I  delivered  a  short  speech.  Fighting, 
I  said,  resembled  butting, — a  performance  proper  to  creatures  that  groK 
horns  instead  of  brains  .  .  .  •  not  to  allude  to  a  multitude  of  telling 
remarks  ;  and  the  question  '  Is  man  a  fighting  animal  ? '  my  answer  being 
that  he  is  not  born  with  spurs  on  his  heels  or  horns  to  his  head  :  and  that 
those  who  insisted  on  fighting  should  be  examined  by  competent  anato- 
mists, '  ologislB '  of  some  sort,  to  decide  whether  they  have  the  excres- 
cences, and  proclaim  them  ....  touching  on  these  lighter  parts  of  my 
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theme  with  extreme  delicacy.  Bat — and  here  I  dwelt  on  my  point :  Man, 
if  not  a  fighting  animal  in  his  glorious — I  forget  what — is  a  sensitive  one, 
and  has  the  idea  of  honour.  *  Hear,'  from  Colonel  Segrave,  and  Sir 
Weeton  Slater — he  was  one  of  the  party.  In  fine,  Richie,  I  found  myself 
wafted  into  a  hreathing  oration.  I  cannot,  I  confess  it  humhly,  hear  your 
<  hear,  hear,'  without. going  up  and  off,  inflated  like  a  halloon.  *  Shall  the 
arbitration  of  the  magistracy,  indemnifications  in  money  awarded  by  the 
law-courts,  succeed  in  satisfying,' — but  I  declare  to  you,  Eichie,  it  was  no 
platform  speech.  I  know  your  term — *  the  chain-cable  sentence.'  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  I  assure  you.  Plain  sense,  as  from  gentlemen  to  gentlemen. 
We  require,  I  said,  a  protection  that  the  polite  world  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  now  afford  us  against  the  aggressions  of  the  knave,  the  fool,  and 
the  brute.  We  establish  a  Court.  We  do  hereby — no,  no,  not  the 
'hereby;'  quite  simply,  Bichie — pledge  ourselves — ^I  said  some  other 
word,  not '  pledge ' — ^to  use  our  utmost  authority  and  influence  to  exclude 
from  our  circles  persons  refusing  to  make  the  reparation  of  an  apology  for 
wanton  common  insults :  we  renounce  intercourse  with  men  declining, 
when  guilty  of  provoking  the  sentiment  of  hostility,  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  Court.  All  I  want  you  to  see  is  the  notion.  We  raise 
the  shield  against  the  cowardly  bully  which  the  laws  have  raised  against 
the  bloody  one.  'And  gentlemen,' "  my  father  resumed  his  oration, 
forgetting  my  sober  eye  for  a  minute — **  *  Gentlemen,  we  are  the^ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal  for  men  who  cherish  their  honour,  yet  abstain  from 
fastening  it  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  their  common-sense.* 
Credit  me,  Bichie,  the  proposition  kindled.  We  cited  Lord  Edbury  to 
appear  before  us,  and  I  tell  you  we  extracted  an  ample  apology  to  you 
from  that  young  nobleman.  And  let  me  add,  one  that  I,  that  we,  must 
impose  it  upon  an  old  son  to  accept.  He  does  I  Come,  come.  And  you 
shall  see,  Bichie,  society  shall  never  repose  an  inert  mass  under  my 
leadership.     I  cure  it ;  I  shake  it  and  cure  it." 

He  promenaded  the  room,  repeating :  '*  I  do  not  say  I  am  possessed 
of  a  panacea,"  and  bending  to  my  chin  as  he  passed ;  '*  I  maintain  that  I 
can  and  do  frilfil  the  duties  of  my  station,  which  is  my  element,  attained 
in  the  teeth  of  considerable  difficulties,  as  no  other  man  could,  be  he 
prince  or  premier  minister.  Not  one,"  he  flourished,  stepping  onward. 
«  And  mind  you,  Bichie,  this,"  he  swung  round,  conscious  as  ever  of  the 
critic  in  me,  though  witless  to  correct  his  pomp  of  style,  **  this  is  not  self- 
glorification.  I  point  you  facts.  I  have  a  thousand  schemeEh— projects. 
I  recognize  the  value  of  early  misfortune.  The  particular  misfortune  of 
princes  bom  is  that  they  know  nothing  of  •  the  world — ^babies  1  I  grant 
you,  babies.  Now  I  do.  I  have  it  on  my  thumb-nail.  I  know  its  wants. 
And  just  as  I  succeeded  in  making  you  a  member  of  our  Parliament  in 
assembly,  and  the  husband  of  an  hereditary  princess — hear  me — so  will  I 
make  good  my  original  determination  to  be  in  myself  the  fountain  of  our 
social  laws,  and  leader.  I  have  never,  I  believe — ^to  speak  oonsoientiaiialy 
— ^fiEuled  in  a  thing  I  have  once  determined  on." 
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Tlie  siiigle  nisli  UxoX  I  migLt  Lo  a  boy  ngom,  to  fmil  pleasure 
talk,  was  all  that  temaineil  to  combat  tbe  diutaale  I  had  for  euclk  i 
sive  deliveries  of  a  mind  apparently  as  little  capable  of  being  seated  as  a  i 
bladder  charged  with  gas.  1  thaoked  him  for  getting  rid  of  Edbnry,  aod 
a  tooch  at  remorse  pricked  me,  it  ia  true,  on  his  taming  abmpllj  and 
saying  :  "  You  see  me  in  my  nakedness,  Kichie.  To  yoa  and  my  valet, 
the  heart,  the  body!"  He  waa  too  eyntpalbetic  Dot  to  have  a  keen 
apprehension  of  a  state  of  hostility  in  one  whom  ha  loved.  If  I  had 
inclined  to  melt,  however,  his  next  remark  would  have  been  enough  to 
harden  me :  "  I  have  foa^ht  as  many  battles,  and  gained  as  startling 
victories  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  /«•  vras  as  npetart."  The  word  gave 
me  a  jerk. 

Sometimes  be  would  indulge  me  transparently  in  a  political  contro- 
versy, confessing  that  my  dlaJecticul  dexterity  went  far  to  make  a  Radical 
of  him.  I  bad  no  other  amusement,  or  I  should  have  held  my  peace.  I 
tried  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to  prove  to  liim  that  there  was 
neither  honour,  nor  dignity,  nor  profit  in  aiming  at  titular  distbctions  not 
forced  upon  ue  by  tbe  circumstauces  of  our  birth.  He  kept  his  position 
witii  much  sly  fencing,  approaching  shrowdDess ;  and,  whatever  I  might 
aay,  1  could  not  deny  that  a  vile  old  knock-knee'd  world,  tugging  its  fore- 
lock to  the  look  of  rank  and  chink  of  wealth,  backed  him,  if  ho  chose  to 
be  insensible  to  radical  dignity.  "In  my  time,"  said  he,  "all  young 
gentlemen  were  bom  Tories,  The  doctor  no  more  erpected  to  see  a 
Badioal  come  into  the  world  from  a  good  family  than  a  radish.  But  I 
discern  you,  my  dear  boy.  Our  reigning  Families  must  now  be  active; 
they  require  the  discipline  I  have  undergone  ;  and  F,  also,  diue  at  alder- 
men's tables,  and  lay  a  foundation-stone  —  as  Jorion  says  — with  the 
facility  of  a  hen-mother :  that  should  not  suffice  them.  'lis  not  sufficient 
for  me.  I  lay  my  stone,  eat  my  dinner,  make  my  complimentary  speech— 
and  that  is  all  that  is  expected  of  us  ;  but  I  am  fully  aware  we  should  do 
more.  We  must  load,  or  wo  are  lost.  Ay,  and — to  qnote  you — a  Lord 
Mayor's  barge  is  a  pretty  piece  of  gilt  for  the  festive  and  luxurious  to  run 
up  the  river  Thames  in  and  mark  theii  swans.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
something  deep  ja  that.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Would  you  have  me 
frown  upon  tho  people  ?  Richio,  it  ia  prudent — I  maintain  it  righteous, 
nay,  it  is,  I  affirm  positively,  sovereign  wisdom — to  cultivate  every  Bower 
in  the  British  bosom.  Riposte  me — have  you  too  many  ?  Say  yes, 
and  you  pass  my  guard..  Xoa  cannot.  1  fence  you  there.  This  British 
loyalty  is,  in  my  estimation,  absolutely  beautiful.  We  grow  to  a  head  in 
our  old  England.  Tbe  people  have  an  eye  !  I  need  no  introduction  to 
them.  We  reciprocate  a  highly  cordial  feeling  when  they  Une  the  streets 
and  roads  with  respectful  salutations,  and  I  acknowledge  their  demon- 
atrativa  good-will.  These  things  make  us  a  nation.  By  heaven,  Richie, 
you  are,  on  this  occasion,  if  your  dad  may  tell  you  so,  wrong.  I  ask 
pardon  for  my  bluntness  ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  could  we,  not  travelling  as 
personages  in  our  well-beloved  counlty,  count  on  civiUty  to  greet  us  everj- 
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where  ?  Assuredly  not.  My  position  is,  that  by  consenting  to  their 
honest  enthasiasm,  we — ;the  identical  effect  yon  are  perpetaally  crying  out 
for — ^we  civilize  them,  we  civilize  them.  Goodness ! — a  Great  Britain 
without  Koyalty  1  " 

He  launched  on  a  series  of  desolate  images.  In  the  end,  I  was  almost 
persuaded  that  he  had  an  idea  in  his  anxiety  to  cultivate  the  primary 
British  sentiment. 

We  moved  from  town  to  town  along  the  south  coast ;  but  it  was  Tain 
to  hope  we  might  be  taken  for  simple  people.  Nor  was  he  altogether  to 
blame,  except  in  allowing  the  national  instinct  for  *  worship  and  reverence ' 
to  air  itself  unrebuked.  I  fled  to  the  island.  Temple  ran  down  to  meet 
me  there,  and  I  heard  that  Janet  had  written  to  him  for  news  of  me.  He 
entered  our  hotel  a  private  person ;  when  he  passed  out,  hats  flew  off 
before  him.  The  modest  little  fellow  went  along  a  double  line  of  attentive 
observers  on  the  pier,  and  came  back,  asking  me  in  astonishment  who  he 
was  supposed  to  be. 

**  I  petitioned  for  privacy  here ! ''  exclaimed  my  &ther.  It  accounted 
for  the  mystery. 

Temple  knew,  my  feelings,  and  did  but  glance  at  me. 

Close  upon  Temple's  arrival  we  had  a  strange  couple  of  visitors. 
<<  Mistress  Dolly  Disher  and  her  husband,*'  my  iaiher  introduced  them. 
She  called  him  by  one  of  his  Christian  names  inadvertently  at  timed. 
The  husband  was  a  confectioner,  a  satisfied  shade  of  a  man,  who  reserved 
the  exercise  of  his  will  for  his  business,  we  learnt ;  she,  a  bustling,  fresh- 
faced  woman  of  forty-five,  with  still  expressive  dark  eyes,  and,  I  guessed, 
the  ideal  remainder  of  a  passion  in  her  bosom.  The  guess  was  no  great 
hazard.  She  was  soon  sitting  beside  me,  telliog  me  of  the  "  years  *'  she 
had  known  my -father,  and  of  the  most  affectionate  friend  and  perfect 
gentleman  he  was  :  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  in  love  with  him ;  **  no 
wonder :  '*  and  of  his  sorrows  and  struggles,  and  his  beautiful  voice,  and 
hearts  that  bled  for  him ;  and  of  one  at  least  who  prayed  and  trusted  he 
would  be  successful  at  last.  Temple  and  the  pallid  confectioner  spent 
the  day  on  board  a  yacht  with  my  father.  Mrs.  Dolly  stayed  to  nurse  me 
and  persuade  me  to  swallow  medicine.  She  talked  of  her  youth,  when, 
as  a  fashionable  bootmaker's  daughter,  she  permitted  no  bills  to  be  sent 
in  to  Mr.  Richmond,  alleging,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  it  to  her  father, 
that  their  family  came  from  Kichmond  in  Yorkshire.  Eventually,  the 
bills  were  always  paid.  She  had  not  been  able  to  manage  her  husband  so 
well ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  (she  breathed  low)  an  execution  was 
out;  ''though  I  tell  him,"  she  said  tremulously,  "he's  sure  to  be  paid 
in  the  long  run,  if  only  he'll  wait.  But  no ;  he  is  you  cannot  think  how 
obstinate  in  his  business.  And  my  girl  Augusta  waiting  for  Mr.  Boy 
Richmond,  the  wish  of  our  hearts !  to  assist  at  her  wedding ;  and  ean  we 
ask  it,  and  have  an  execution  hanging  over  him?  And  for  all  my 
husband's  a  guest  here,  he's  as  likely  as  not  to  set  the  officers  at  W0ik, 
do  what  I  will,  to-morrow  or  any  day.  Your  father  invited  us*  Mr.  Hanry. 
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I  forced  my  husband  to  come,  hoping  against  hope  ;  for  your  papfl 
orders,  relying  ou  me,  as  he  believed  he  might,  and  my  husband 
them,  all  throtigh  me.     There  it  Btops  ;   ho  hears  reports,  and  he  takes 
fright :  in  goes  the  bill ;  then  it's  law,  and  last —     Oh  I  I'm  ashamed." 

Mr.  Disher's  bill  was  for  supplying  suppers  to  the  Bails.  He  received 
my  cheque  for  the  amount  in  fall,  observing  that  he  haJ  been  confident 
his  wife  was  correct  when  she  BHJd  it  would  he  paid,  but  a  tradesman's 
boainesa  was  to  hasten  the  day  of  payment ;  and,  for  a  penance,  be  liiinself 
woald  pacify  the  lawyers. 

Ou  Iicariug  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Disher's  claim,  my  father  ahem'd, 
BpeechlesB,  which  was  a  sign  of  his  swallowing  vexation.  He  remarked 
that  I  had,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  encroached  on  his  hberty. 
"  I  do  not  hke  to  bare  my  debts  disturbed."  He  pat  it  to  me  whether  a 
man,  carrj'Ing  out  a  lifij-long  plan,  would  net  be  disconcerted  by  the 
friendliest  interrontioa.  This  pajnuent  to  Dishcr  he  pronounced  fatal  iu 
policy.  "  You  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  to  my  credit,  liichie.  Good 
little  Mistress  Dolly  bronght  the  man  dc.m  bore — no  select  addition  to 
our  society — and  we  were  dt>ing  our  utmost  to  endure  him,  as  the  ladioB 
Bay,  for  the  very  parpose  .  .  .  but  the  error  stands  committed  I  For  the 
future,  friend  Disher  will  infallibly  eipect  payments  wilhiu  the  year. 
Credit  for  suppers  is  the  guarantee  of  unlimited  eutertainmeuts.  Aud  I 
was  inspiring  him  with  absolute  confidence  for  next  year's  campaign. 
Money,  you  are  aware,  is  no  longer  a  question  to  terrify  me.  I  hold 
proofs  that  I  have  conclusively  frightened  Government,  and  you  know  it. 
But  this  regards  the  manipulation  of  tlie  man  Diaher,  Ho  will  now 
dictate  to  me.  A  refresher  of  a  few  hundreds  would  have  been  impolitic 
to  this  kind  of  man  ;  bnt  the  entire  sum  I  and  to  a  creditor  in  arms  I  You 
reverse  the  proper  situations  of  gentleman  and  tradesman.  My  supper- 
man,  in  particular,  should  be  taught  to  understand  that  he  is  bound  up  in 
my  success.  Something  frightened  him  ;  he  proceeded  at  law :  and  now 
we  have  shown  him  that  he  has  &igbtened  us.  An  ciecution  ?  My  dear 
boy,  I  have  danced  an  osecution  five  years  running,  and  ordered,  consecu- 
tively, at  the  same  house.  Like  other  matters,  an  execution  depends 
Upon  how  you  treat  it.  The  odds  are  that  we  have  mortally  ollendcd 
Mistress  Dolly."  He  apologized  for  dwelling  on  the  subject,  with  the  plea 
that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  his  machinery  of  action,  and  the  usual 
comparison  of  'the  sagacious  general'  whose  forethought  omitted  no 
minutiBE.     I  had  to  hsten. 

The  lady  professed  to  be  hart.  The  payment,  however,  put  an  end  to 
the  visit  of  this  couple.  Potitie  or  not,  it  was  a  large  sum  to  disburse, 
and  once  more  my  attention  became  fixed  on  the  probable  display  of 
figures  in  my  banker's  book.  Bonds  and  bills  were  falling  due :  iht 
current  expenses  were  exhausting.  I  tried  to  face  the  evil,  and  take  a  lind 
of  conduct,  staggering,  as  I  did  on  my  leet.  Had  I  been  well  enougli,  I 
believe  I  should  have  gone  to  my  grandfather,  to  throw  myself  on  his 
good-nature ;  such  was  the  brain's  wise  couusul :  but  I  wae  all  nerves  and 
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alanns,  inBomnch  that  I  interdicted  Temple's  uniting  to  Janet,  leat  it 
shonld  bring  me  on  letters  from  my  annt  Dorothy,  fall  of  adyiee  that  eoold 
no  longer  be  followed,  well-meant  cautions,  that  might  as  well  be 
addressed  to  the  mile-posts  behind  me.  Moreover,  Janet  wonld  be  flying 
on  the  wind  to  me,  and  I  had  a  craving  for  soft  arms  and  the  look  of  her 
eyebrows  that  warned  me  to  keep  her  off  if  I  intended  to  act  as  became  a 
man  of  good  faith. 

Fair  weather,  snnny  green  sea- water  speckled  with  yachts  shooting  and 
bounding,  and  sending  me  the  sharp  sense  of  life  there  is  in  dashed-np 
fountains  of  silvery  salt- spray,  would  have  quickened  my  blood  sooner 
but  for  this  hot-bed  of  fruitless  adventure,  tricksy  precepts,  and  wisdom 
turned  imp,  in  which  my  father  had  again  planted  me.  To  pity  him 
seemed  a  childish  affectation.  His  praise  of  my  good  looks  pleased  me, 
for  on  that  point  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  judge,  and  I  was  still  fancying  I  had 
lost  them  on  the  heath.  Troops  of  the  satellites  of  his  grand  parade 
surrounded  him.  I  saw  him  walk  down  the  pier  like  one  breaking  np  a 
levee.  At  times  he  appeared  to  me  a  commanding  phantasm  in  the  midst 
of  phantasm  figures  of  great  ladies  and  their  lords,  whose  names  he  told 
off  on  his  return  like  a  drover  counting  his  herd ;  but  within  range  of  his 
eye  and  voice  the  reality  of  him  grew  overpowering.  It  seduced  me,  and, 
despite  reason,  I  began  to  feel  warm  under  his  compliments.  He  was  like 
wine.  Gaiety  sprang  under  his  feet.  Sitting  at  my  window,  I  thirsted  to 
see  him  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  had  touches  of  the  passion  of  my 
boyhood.  I  listened  credulously  too,  as  in  the  old  days,  when  he  repeated, 
'<  You  will  find  I  am  a  magician,  and  very  soon,  Richie,  mark  me."  His 
manner  hinted  that  there  was  a  surprise  in  store.  ''  You  have  not  been 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  nothing."  He  resembled  wine  in  the  other 
conditions  attached  to  its  rare  quahties.  0  for  the  choice  of  having  only 
a  little  of  him,  instead  of  having  him  on  my  heart !  The  unfilial  wish 
attacked  me  firequently :  he  could  be,  and  was,  so  ravishing  to  strangers 
and  light  acquaintances.  Did  by  chance  a  likeness  exist  between  ns  ?  My 
sick  fancy  rushed  to  the  Belthams  for  a  denial.  There  did,  of  some  sort, 
I  knew;  and  the  thought  partitioned  my  dreamy  ideas,  of  which  the 
noblest,  taking  advantage  of  my  physical  weakness,  compelled  me  to 
confess  that  it  was  a  vain  delusion  for  one  such  as  I  to  hope  £or  OttiliA. 
This  looking  at  the  roots  of  yourself,  if  you  are  possessed  of  a  nobler  half 
that  will  do  it,  is  a  sound  corrective  of  an  excessive  ambition.  Unfor- 
tunately it  would  seem  that  young  men  can  do  it  only  in  sickness.  With 
the  use  of  my  legs,  and  open-air  breathing,  I  became  compact,  and  as 
hungry  and  zealous  on  behalf  of  my  individuality,  as  proud  of  it,  as  I 
had  ever  been ;  prouder  and  hungrier. 

My  first  day  of  outing,  when,  looking  at  every  face,  I  could  lefioet  on 
the  miraculous  issue  of  mine  almost  clear  from  its  pummelling,  and  abofa 
all,  that  my  nose  was  safe — not  stamped  with  the  pugilist's  bnoid-— 
inspired  a  lyrical  ebullition  of  gratitude.  Who  so  intoxicated  as  the  eon- 
valescent  catching  at  health  ? 
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I  met  dmrles  Etberetl  on  the  pier,  and  beard  Uiat  my  porlUmentaty  J 
sent  vaa  ooQsidered  in  peril,  together  with  a  denl  of  gossip  about  mj  J 
diaappearanoe. 

My  father,  who  wns  growing  marliedly  roflUosB,  ou  the  watch  for  letteH' i 
and  new  arrivala,  stnrted  to  pay  Chippenden  a  flying  viait.     He  begged   ■ 
ma  nrgently  to  remain  for  another  few  days,  while  he  gathered  information, 
saying  my  presence  at  his  chief  qnarters  did  him  infinite  service,  and  I 
always  thoaght  that  possible.     I  should  find  he  was  a  magician,  ha  re- 
peated, with  a  sort  of  hesitating  fervour.  ■ 

I  had  jnst  waved  my  hand  to  him  as  the  boat  was  bearing  him  away  1 
from  the  pier-head,  when  a  feminine  voice  murmnred  in  my  ear,  "  Is  not 
this  our  Uiird  meeting,  Mr.  Harry  Richmond  ? — Venice,  Elbestadt,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight !  "  Bhe  ran  on,  allowing  mo  time  to  recognize  Clara 
Goodwin,  "What  was  your  last  adventure?  You  have  been  iU.  Veiy 
ill  ?     Has  it  been  serious  ?  " 

I  made  light  of  it.     "  No ;  a  tumble," 

"Yon  look  pale,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  That's  from  grieving  at  the  loss  of  my  beauty,  Misa  Goodwin." 

"Have   you   really  not  been   seriouely   ill?"    she   asked  vrith   I 
asfoniahlng  engeraess. 

I  told  her  mock-Ioflaly  that  I  did  not  believe  in  serioua  illnesaeBl 
coming  to  godlike  youth,  and  pUed  her  in  turn  with  inqnirieB. 

"  You  have  not  been  laid  ap  in  bed  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  No,  on  my  honour,  not  in  bed." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "I  would  give  much  to  bo  able  to  slop  that 
boat." 

She  amazed  mo-.    "  Why  ?  " 

"  Ilecauso  ifs  going  on  a  bad  errand,"  she  replied. 

"Misa  Goodwin,  you  perplex  me.      My  fother  has  started  i 
boat." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him."  She  glanced  hastily  at  the  foam,  in  a  way  to 
ahow  iodiiTerence.  "  What  I  am  saying  concerns  others  .  .  .  who  have 
heard  yon  were  dangerously  ill.     I  have  scut  for  them  to  hasten  across." 

"  My  aunt  and  Miss  Dcheater?  " 

"  No."  I 

"Who  are  they?     Misa  Goodwin,  I'll  answer  any  question.    I've  1 
been  queerish,  that's  trae.    Now  let  mo  hear  who  they  are,  when  yoa 
arrived,  when  you  expect  them.     Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"As  to  me,"  she  responded  with  what  stretched  on  my  ears  like  an 
insufferable  drawl,  "  I  came  over  last  night  to  hire  a  furnished  house  or 
lodgings.     Papa  has  an  appointment  attached  to  the  fortifications  yonder. 
We'll  leave  the  pier,  if  you  please.     Yon  draw  too  much  attention  on  j 
ladies  who  ventnre  to  claim  acquaintance  with  so  important  a  gentleman."'  J 

We  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  pier,  chatting  of  our  former  I 
meetings. 

"  Not  here,"  she  Boid,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  qnestion. 


1  that  I 
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I  was  led  further  on,  half  expecting  that  the  accessories  of  time  and 
place  wonld  have  to  do  with  the  revelation. 

The  bitter  creature  drew  me  at  her  heels  into  a  linendraper's  shop. 
There  she  took  a  seat,  pitched  her  voice  to  the  key  of  a  lady's  at  a  dinner- 
table,  when  speaking  to  her  cavalier  of  the  history  or  attire  of  some  one 
present,  and  said,  **  You  are  sure  the  illness  was  not  at  all  feigned  ?  ** 

She  had  me  as  completely  at  her  mercy  in  this  detestable  shop  as  if  I 
were  fixed  in  a  witness-box. 

**  Feigned  1  "  I  exclaimed. 

'<  That  is  no  answer.    And  pray  remember  where  you  are." 

'<  No,  the  ilhiess  was  not  feigned.'* 

''  And  you  have  not  made  the  most  of  it  ?  " 

'<  What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  !  " 

"  That  is  no  answer.  And  please  do  not  imagine  yourself  under  the 
necessity  of  acting  every  sentiment  of  your  heart  before  these  people.'* 

She  favoured  a  shopman  with  half-a-dozen  directions. 

<*  My  answer  is,  then,  that  I  have  not  made  the  most  of  it/'  I  said. 

"  Not  even  by  proxy  ?  *' 

»*  Once  more  I'm  adrift.** 

^*  You  are  certainly  energetic.  I  must  address  you  as  a  brother, 
or  it  will  be  supposed  we  are  quarrelling.  Harry,  do  you  like  that 
pattern  ?  ** 

"  Yes.     What's  the  meaning  of  proxy  ?  *' 

*'  With  the  accent  you  give  it,  Heaven  only  knows  what  it  means.  I 
would  rather  you  did  not  talk  here  like  a  Frenchman  relating  his  last 
love-afiiEdr  in  company.  Must  your  voice  escape  control  exacUy  at  the 
indicatory  words  ?    Do  you  think  your  father  made  the  most  of  it  7  *' 

*<  Of  my  illness  ?  Oh  !  yes  ;  the  utmost.  I  should  undoubtedly 
think  so.     That's  his  way." 

"  Why  did  you  permit  it  ?  " 

<<I  was  what  they  call  'wandering*  half  the  time.  Besides,  who 
could  keep  him  in  check  ?    I  rarely  know  what  he  is  doing." 

**  You  don't  know  what  he  wrote  ?  " 

"  Wrote  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  dying." 

"  Of  me  ?     To  whom  ?  '* 

She  scrutinized  me,  and  rose  from  her  chair.  '<  I  must  try  some 
other  shop.  How  is  it  that,  if  these  English  people  cannot  make  a 
*  berthe  *  fit  to  wear,  they  do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  importing  such 
things  from  Paris  ?     I  will  take  your  arm,  Harry." 

•*  You  have  bought  nothing,"  I  remarked. 

**  I  have  as  much  as  I  went  for,"  she  replied,  and  gravely  thanked  the 
assistant  leaning  on  his  thumbs  across  the  counter  ;  after  which,  dropping 
the  graceless  play  of  an  enigma,  she  inquired  whether  I  had  foigotten  tlie 
Frau  von  Dittmarsch. 

I  had,  utterly ;  but  not  her  maiden  name  of  Sibley* 
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*^  Miss  Goodwin,  is  she  one  of  those  who  are  coming  to  the  island  ?  *' 

"  Fran  von  Dittmarsch  ?  Yes.  She  takes  an  interest  in  yon.  She 
and  I  have  been  in  correspondence  ever  since  my  visit  to  Sarkeld.  It 
reminds  me,  you  may  vary  my  maiden  name  with  the  Christian,  if  yon 
like.    Harry,  I  believe  you  are  truthful  as  ever,  in  spite " 

"  Don't  be  unjust,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  I  was  I  "  she  rejoined.  <'  Frau  von  Dittmarsch 
was  at  Sarkeld,  and  received  terrible  news  of  you.  She  called  on  mo,  at 
my  &ther*8  residence  over  the  water  yonder,  yesterday  afternoon,  desiring 
greatly  to  know — she  is  as  cautious  as  one  with  a  jewel  in  her  custody — 
how  it  fared  with  you,  whether  you  were  actually  in  a  dying  state.  I 
came  here  to  learn ;  I  have  friends  here  :  you  were  not  alone,  or  I  should 
have  called  on  you.  The  rumour  was  that  you  were  very  ill ;  so  I  hired 
a  furnished  place  for  Frau  von  Dittmarsch  at  once.  But  when  I  saw  you 
and  him  together,  and  the  parting  between  yon,  I  began  to  have  fears  ;  I 
should  have  countermanded  the  despatch  I  sent  by  the  boat  had  it  been 
possible." 

''  It  has  gone  I     And  tell  me  the  name  of  the  other." 

**  Fran  von  Dittmarsch  has  a  husband." 

**  Not  with  her  now.    Oh  I  cruel !  speak  :  her  name  ?  " 

**  Her  name,  Harry  ?    Her  title  is  Countess  von  Delzenburg." 

'<  Not  prineesB  ?  " 

'*  Not  in  Engknd." 

Then  Ottilia  was  here  I 

Hy  father  was  indeed  a  magician ! 
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"  I  DID  not  know  that  you  were  a  studier  of  character,"  says  Bii^ey  to 
Elizabeth.     ''  It  must  be  an  amusing  study." 

'<  Yes,  but  intricate  characters  are  the  most  amusing.  They  have  at 
least  that  advantage." 

"  The  country,"  said  Darcy,  "  can  in  general  supply  but  few  subjects 
for  such  a  study.  In  a  country  neighbourhood  you  move  in  a  veiy  con- 
fined and  unvarying  society." 

<'  But  people  themselves  alter  so  much,"  Elizabeth  answers,  **  that 
there  is  something  new  to  be  observed  in  them  for  ever." 

**Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Bennet,  offended  by  Darcy's  manner  of 
mentioning  a  country  neighbourhood,  ''  I  assure  you  that  we  have  quite 
as  much  of  that  going  on  in  the  country  as  in  town." 

<*  Everybody  was  surprised,  and  Darcy,  after  looking  at  her  far  a 
moment,  turned  silently  away.  Mrs.  Bennet,  who  fancied  she  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  him,  continued  her  triumph." 

These  people  belong  to  a  whole  world  of  familiar  acquaintances,  who 
are,  notwithstanding  their  old-fashioned  dresses  and  quaint  expressions, 
more  alive  to  us  than  a  gi*eat  many  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live. 
We  know  so  much  more  about  them  to  begin  with.  Notwithstanding  a 
certain  reticence  and  self-control  which  seems  to  belong  to  their  age,  and 
with  all  their  quaint  dresses,  and  ceremonies,  and  manners,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  its  companion  novels  seem 
like  living  people  out  of  our  own  acquaintance  transported  bodily  into  a 
bygone  age,  represented  in  the  half-dozen  books  that  contain  Jane 
Austen's  works.  Dear  books !  bright,  sparkling  with  wit  and  animation, 
in  which  the  homely  heroines  charm,  the  dull  hours  fly,  and  the  very  bores 
are  enchanting. 

Could  we  but  study  our  own  bores  as  Miss  Austen  must  have  studied 
hers  in  her  country  village,  what  a  delightful  world  this  might  be  I — a 
world  of  Norris's  economical  great  walkers,  with  dining-room  tables  to 
dispose  of;  of  Lady  Bertrams  on  sofas,  with  their  placid  "Do  not  act 
anything  improper,  my  dears ;  Sir  Thomas  would  not  like  it ;"  of  Bonnets, 
Goddards,  Bates's ;  of  Mr.  CoUins's ;  of  Eushbrooks,  with  two-and-forty 
speeches  apiece — a  world  of  Mrs.  Eltons.  .  .  .  Inimitable  woman !  she 
must  be  alive  at  this  very  moment,  if  we  but  knew  where  to  find  her, 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  her  nods  and  all-importance,  with  Maple  Orore 
and  the  Sucklings  in  the  background.  She  would  be  much  excited  were 
she  aware  how  highly  she  is  said  to  be  esteemed  by  the  present  ChaneeUor 
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of  tho  Eicheqner,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Mapl«  Grove  and  Belli 
too.     It  might  console  her  for  Mr.  Knighlly's  shabby  marriage. 

All  these  people  nearly  start  out  of  the  pages,  so  natural  and 
uuaflected  are  they,  and  yet  they  never  lired  except  in  the  imagination 
of  one  lady  with  bright  eyes,  who  sat  down  some  seventy  years  ago  to 
an  old  mahogany  desk  in  a  quiet  coontry  parlour,  and  evoked  them 
for  us.  Of  her  wa3-a  and  belongings  we  read  for  tho  first  time  in 
this  little  memoir  written  half  a  centnry  after  her  death.  For  thti  first 
time  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice,  and  to  see  the  picture  of  tho 
unknown  Iriend  who  has  cbarmcd  ns  so  long — charmed  away  dnll  hours, 
created  ne^hboura  and  companions  for  us  in  lonely  places,  and  made 
harmless  mirth.  Some  one  said  just  now  that  many  people  seem  to  be 
BO  prond  of  seeing  a  joke  at  all,  that  they  impress  it  upon  you  until  you 
are  perfectly  wearied  by  it.  Jane  Auaten  was  not  of  these  ;  her  bumoiur 
flows  gentle  and  spontaneous,  it  is  no  elaborate  mechanism  nor  artificial 
fountain,  bnt  a  bright  natural  little  Btream,  rippling  and  trickling  and 
sparkling  every  here  and  there  in  the  s\inshine.  We  shonld  be  surprised 
now-a-daya  to  hear  a  young  lady  announce  herself  as  a  studier  of 
character.  From  her  quiet  home  in  the  country  lane  this  one  read  to 
na  a  real  page  &om  the  nhsorhing  pathetic  humorous  book  of  human 
nature — a  book  that  we  can  most  of  us  understand  when  it  is  translated 
into  plain  English  ;  but  of  which  the  qaaint  and  illegible  characters  ore 
often  difficult  to  decipher  for  ourselres.  It  is  a  study  whiuh,  with  ull 
respect  for  Darcy's  opinion,  must  roqoire  Bomething  of  countiy-like  calm 
and  concentration,  and  freedom  of  mind.  It  is  diflicnlt,  for  instance, 
for  a  loo  impulsiro  student  not  to  attribute  something  of  bis  own  mooda 
to  hia  specimens  instead  of  dispassionately  contemplating  tbem  from  a 
critical  distance. 

80  wo  gladly  welcome  one  more  glimpse  of  an  old  friend  come  back  wiftS  ■ 
a  last  greeting.  All  those  who  love  bor  name  and  her  work,  will  prize  thi>  "g 
addition,  small  as  it  is,  to  their  acquaintance  with  her.  La'hj  Susan  is  a 
Bhart  story  complete  in  itself.  It  is  verynnliko  her  later  works  in  many 
respects,  and  scarcely  equal  to  them,  but  the  WaHona  is  a  delightful 
fragment,  which  might  belong  to  acy  01  her  other  histories.  It  is  bright 
with  talk,  and  character,  and  animation.  It  is  a  story  which  is  uoi  £iiiMa, 
and  which  is  not  Pri^tt  and  Prejudice,  but  something  between  the  two, 
and  which  was  written  —  so  the  Preface  tells  us  —  some  years  before 
either  of  them  was  published.  In  this  story  vague  shadows  of  future 
friends  seem  to  be  passing  and  repassing,  conversing  with  each  other, 
sitting  down  to  cards,  or  "jogging  along  the  muddy  road"  that  led  to 

D in  Surrey.     The  anteghosls,  if  such  things  exist,  of  a  Mrs.  Elton, 

of  an  Elizabeth  Bennet,  of  a  Darcy,  meet  us,  only  they  are  not  ghosts 
at  ail,  but  very  hving  people,  with  jast  so  much  resemblance  to  their  sue- 
cessors  ns  would  be  found  no  doubt  between  one  generation  and  another. 
A  cup  of  gruel  is  prepared  for  the  master  of  Ihe  house  :  perhaps  that  very 
cup — "  thin,  but  not  too  thin "" — was  destined  in   a  different  metem- 
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psychosis  to  immortality,  at  least  such  immortality  as  a  cnp  of  grael 
might  reasonahly  expect.  Emma,  sweet,  intelligent,  with  an  open  connten* 
ance,  and  bright  << lively"  eyes,  such  as  Miss  Austen  loved  to  give  her 
heroines,  comes  home  to  live  with  her  family,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
marriage  of  the  aunt  who  had  brought  her  up.      She  is  to  make  her  first 

appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  D ball,  under  the  chaperonage 

of  the  Edwardses.  **  The  Edwardses  were  people  of  fortune,  who  lived  in 
the  town,  and  kept  their  coach.  The  Watsons  inhabited  a  village  about 
throe  miles  off,  were  poor,  and  had  no  close  carriage;  and  ever  since 
there  had  been  balls  in  the  place  the  former  were  accustomed  to  invite 
the  latter  to  dine,  dress  and  sleep  at  their  home,  on  every  monthly  return 
throughout  the  winter.'*  Elizabeth,  the  heroine's  elder  sister,  **  whose 
delight  in  a  ball  was  not  lessened  by  a  ten  years'  enjoyment,"  had  some 
merit  in  cheerfully  undertaking  to  drive  her  and  all  her  finery  over  in  the 
old  chair  to  D . 

As  the  sisters  go  along,  the  eldest  describes  the  fsmiily  with  a  good 
deal  of  frankness.  Two  sisters  are  away.  There  is  the  peevish  Margaret, 
who  is  staying  with  her  brother  at  Croydon,  and  the  scheming  Penelope, 
who  has  given  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  to  no  purpose  as  yet,  to  a  certain 
asthmatic  old  doctor  at  Chichester.  Elizabeth  proceeds  to  warn  her 
young  sister  against  the  fascinations  of  a  certain  Tom  Musgrave,  who 
has  trifled  with  all  the  family  affections  in  turn.  Then  she  comes  to  her 
brother  Sam's  hopeless  devotion  for  Mary  Edwards.  <'  A  young  man  most 
think  of  some  one,"  says  this  philosophic  Elizabeth,  **  and  why  should  he 
not  be  as  lucky  as  Bobert,  who  has  got  a  good  wife  and  six  thousand 
pounds  ?  " 

**  We  must  not  all  expect  to  be  individually  lucky,"  replies  Emma, 
with  still  truer  philosophy.  ''The  luck  of  one  member  of  a  fEunily  is 
luck  to  aU." 

''Mine  is  all  to  come,"  said  Elizabeth,  giving  another  sigh  to  the 
remembrance  of  Purvis.  "  I  have  been  unlucky  enough,  and  I  cannot  say 
much  for  you,  as  my  aunt  married  again  so  foolishly.  Well,  you  will  hava 
a  good  ball,  I  daresay.  The  next  turning  will  bring  us  to  the  turnpike ; 
you  may  see  the  church  tower  over  the  hedge,  and  the  '  White  Hart '  is 
close  by  it.    I  shall  long  to  know  what  you  think  of  Tom  Musgrave." 

"  Such  were  the  last  audible  sounds  of  Miss  Watson's  voice  before 
they  passed  through  the  turnpike  gate,  and  entered  on  the  pitching  of  the 
town,  the  grumbling  and  noise  of  which  made  further  conversaticm  most 
thoroughly  undesirable.  The  old  mare  trotted  heavily  along,  wanting  no 
direction  of  the  reins  to  take  the  right  turn,  and  making  only  one  blunder, 
in  proposing  to  stop  at  the  milliner's,  before  she  drew  up  towards 
Mr.  Edwards'  door.  Mr.  Edwards  lived  in  the  best  •house  in  the  street, 
and  the  best  in  the  place,  if  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  banker,  might  be  indulged 
in  calling  his  newly  erected  house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  with  a  shmbberj 
and  a  sweep,  in  the  county." 

*'  Mr.  Edwards's  house  was  higher  than  most  of  its  neighboarsi  nyOi 
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four  windows  on  each  side  the  door.     The  windows  were  gimrded  by  posts 
and  chaias,  tutd  the  door  approached  b;  a  flight  of  stone  steps." 

EliKabeth  thinks  the  Edwardses  have  "  a  noble  honse  and  live  qnite  in 
stjie  ;"  and  on  being  admitted,  they  ore  received  by  the  lady  of  the  honse 
of  that  day  as  well  as  her  danghter — "a  genteel -looking  girl,  with  her 
hair  in  papers."  The  papers,  however,  are  taken  off  in  time  for  the  ball. 
Then  the  carni^a  begin  to  drive  np,  and  Emma  and  her  new  IHends 
ore  introdnoed  to  the  assembly-room. 

In  passing  along  a  short  gallery  to  the  aBsembly-room,  brilUant  in 
lights  before  them,  they  had  been  accosted  by  a  yonng  man,  "  in  atnorniag 
dress  and  hoots,"  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  bed-cbamber,  apparently  on 
purpose  to  see  them  go  by. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Edwards,  how  do  joa  do?  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Edwards  9  "  he  cried,  with  an  easy  air.  "  Yon  are  detennined  to  be  in 
good  time,  I  see,  as  nsual.     The  candles  are  bnt  this  moment  lit." 

"  I  like  to  get  a  good  seat  by  the  fire,  yon  know,  Mr.  Musgravfl,'t^ 
replied  Mrs.  Edwards.  U 

"  I  am  this  moment  going  to  dress,"  said  he.  "  I  am  waiting  for  laf 
stnpid  fellow.  We  ehall  have  a  famous  ball.  The  Oabomcs  are  certainly 
coming.  Yon  may  depend  upon  thai,  for  I  was  with  Lord  Osborne  this 
moming," 

And  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  pai-ty  arrives  from  the  Castle — 
Iford  Osborne,  his  mother,  his  tutor  Mr.  Howard,  and  others  of  the  party* 
nshered  in  by  an  ohsequious  landlord,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Tom  Mosgravo, 

Emma  resents  the  family  wrongs  by  a  calm  curtsey  later  in  the  even- 
ing, when  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  hero's  attention.  Ijord 
Osborne  and  his  tutor  also  admire  her ;  even  Lady  Oshome  gives  her  n 
look  of  complacency.  Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  the  Osbomes  and 
their  train  are  on  the  move.  Tom  Musgrave  will  not  remain  after  they 
have  left,  and  announces  bis  intention  of  "  retreating  to  a  remote  corner 
of  the  house,  ordering  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  being  famously  snug."  As 
he  is  seen  no  more,  the  authoress  says  we  may  suppose  his  plan  to  have 
STicceeded,  and  may  imagine  him  "  mortifying  with  his  barrel  of  oysters  in 
dreary  sohtnde,  or  gladly  assisting  the  landlady  in  ber  bar  to  make  Ircsh 
negtis  for  the  happy  dancers  above." 

This  ia  a  happy  touch,  and  completes  the  picture.  Tom  Musgrave, 
with  bis  love  of  efl'ect,  his  good  looks,  his  flonriehes,  and  his  easinesses  and 
oneasineases,  is  a  capital  character.  We  might,  perhaps,  prosecute  our 
studies  on  him  in  the  present  age,  whore,  under  some  different  name  and 
in  other  circumstances,  we  have  certainly  met  him  nt  more  than  one  house, 
Emma  is  voiy  nncompromisbg,  and  allows  him  scant  measure.  "  But 
yon  mnat  have  liked  him,"  says  Elizabeth  ;  "  yon  must  have  been  struck 
with  him  altogether." 

"I  do  iiiit  like  him,  Elizabeth.  I  allow  hie  person  and  air  to  be 
good,  and  that  his  manners,  to  a  certain  point,^ — his  address  rather,— is 
pleasing.     Bat  I  sec  nothing  else  to  admjre  in  him.     On  the  contrary, 
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he  seems  very  vain,  very  conceited,  and  absurdly  anxious  for  dis- 
tinction.'' 

To  which  her  surprised  sister  cries  out,  '<  My  dearest  Emma,  you  are 
like  no  one  else." 

Notwithstanding  Emma's  calm  curtsey,  both  Lord  Osborne  and  Tom 
Musgrave  call  upon  her  at  Stanton,  and  one  evening  Tom  Musgrave  drops 
in  unexpectedly  upon  the  Watson  party.  The  brother  from  Croydon  is 
there  with  his  bride,  who  certainly  must  have  been  first-cousin  to 
Mrs.  Elton  and  Mrs.  Suckling  of  Maple  Grove.  Tom  Musgrave  loves 
to  take  people  by  surprise.  He  appears  in  the  doorway  in  a  traveller's 
wrap,  '^  having  come  from  London,  and  half  a  mile  out  of  his  road, 
merely  to  call  for  ten  minutes  at  Stanton.  La  the  present  instance  he 
had  the  additional  motive  of  being  able  to  tell  the  Miss  Watsons,  whom 
he  depended  on  finding  sitting  quietly  employed  after  tea,  that  he  was 
going  home  to  an  eight-o'clock  dinner." 

To  please  Margaret,  Miss  Watson  invites  him  for  the  following  day. 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  was  the  first  reply.  La  a  moment  after- 
wards,— '<  That  is,  if  I  can  possibly  get  here  in  time.  I  shoot  with  Lord 
Osborne,  and  therefore  must  not  engage.  You  will  not  think  of  me  unless 
you  see  me."  And  so  he  departed,  delighted  in  the  uncertainty  in  which 
he  had  left  them. 

One  can  imagine  what  Miss  Austen  would  have  made  of  Tom 
Musgrave.  But,  indeed,  the  character  is  there  complete,  indicated  in  a 
few  happy  touches,  and  requiring  no  further  amplification.  A  note  at  the 
end  states  that  **  when  the  author's  sister,  Cassandra,  showed  the  manu- 
script of  the  work  to  some  of  her  nieces,  she  also  told  them  something  of 
the  intended  story.  Mr.  Watson,  for  whom  the  original  cup  of  gruel  was 
made,  was  soon  to  die,  and  Emma  to  become  dependent  for  a  home  on 
her  sister-in-law  and  brother.  She  was  to  decline  an  ofier  of  marriage 
from  Lord  Osborue,  and  finally  to  marry  Mr.  Howard,  the  tutor. 

Emma  Watsou,  and  Tom  Musgrave,  and  the  whole  town  of  D 

in  Surrey  belong,  without  a  doubt,  to  the  whole  generation  of  Miss 
Austen's  heroes  and  heroines.  One  would  scarcely  recognize  Lady  Susan's 
parentage  if  it  were  not  so  well  authenticated.  It  must  have  been  written 
early  in  life,  when  the  author  was  still  experimentalizing  (as  young 
authors,  and  alas !  some  old  authors  are  apt  to  do)  with  other  people's 
characters  and  creations,  making  them  talk,  walk,  and  rehearse  the  plaj» 
until  the  real  actors  come  on  the  stage  ;  and  yet  even  this  onpablished 
novelette  possesses  one  special  merit  which  gives  so  great  a  charm  to 
Miss  Austen's  art.  She  has  a  gift  of  telling  a  story  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  She  rules  her  places,  times,  characters,  and 
marshals  them  with  unerring  precision.  Her  machinery  is  simple  but 
complete  ;  events  group  themselves  so  vividly  and  naturally  in  her  mind 
that,  in  describing  imaginary  scenes,  we  seem  not  only  to  read  them,  but 
to  live  them,  to  see  the  people  coming  and  going :  the  gentlemen  coorteoiis 
and  in  top-boots,  the  ladies  demure  and  piquant ;  we  can  almost  hear 
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them  talkiDg  to  one  aDotber.  No  retrospects  ;  no  abrupt  flights,  as  in  real 
lire  :  days  and  events  foUow  one  anuthcr.  Lost  Tuesday  does  not  saddenly 
Elurt  into  eiisteoco  all  oat  of  place  ;  nor  docs  1790  appear  cpon  the 
Bcene  when  we  ore  well  oa  in  '21.  Countries  and  continents  do  not  fly 
from  hero  to  hero,  nor  do  long  and  divergent  ndventores  happen  to  Dfii]ii- 
portant  members  of  the  company.  With  Miss  Austen  days,  hours,  minutes 
succeed  each  other  like  clock-work,  one  central  figure  is  always  present 
on  the  scene,  that  figure  is  always  prepared  fur  company.  Miss  Edwards' 
curl-papers  are  almost  the  only  approach  to  dishabille  in  her  stories. 
There  ore  post^baises  in  readiness  to  convey  the  characters  from  Bath  or 
Lyme  to  Uppercross,  to  Fullerton,  from  Gracechureh  Street  to  Merjton, 
as  their  businesB  takes  them.  Mr.  Knightly  rides  fiom  Brunswick  Square 
to  Eartfleld,  by  a  road  that  Miss  Austen  herself  must  have  travelled  in 
the  curricle  with  her  brother,  driving  to  London  on  a  summer's  day. 
It  was  a  wet  ride  for  Mr.  Knightly,  followed  by  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
afternoon  in  the  shrubbery,  when  the  wind  had  changed  into  a  softer 
quarter,  the  clouds  were  carried  ofT,  and  Emma,  walking  in  the  Ennshine, 
wilh  spirits  freshened  and  thoughts  a  little  relieved,  and  thinking  of 
Mr.  Knightly  as  sixteen  miles  otT,  meets  him  at  the  garden  door;  and 
everybody,  I  think,  must  l>e  the  happier,  for  the  happiness  that  one 
half-boor  gave  to  Emma  and  her  "  indiS'erent  "  lover. 

There  is  a  little  extract  from  one  of  Miss  Austen's  letters  to  a  niece, 
which  shows  that  this  was  not  chance,  but  careful  workmanship. 

"  Your  aont  C,"  she  gays,  "  does  not  like  desultory  novels,  and  la 
rattier  fearful  that  yours  will  be  too  much  so.  That  there  will  be  loo 
frequent  a  change  from  one  set  of  people  to  another,  and  that  circum- 
stances will  be  sometimes  introduced  of  apparent  consequence,  which  will 
lead  to  nothing.  It  will  not  be  so  great  an  objection  tn  mo.  I  allow 
much  more  latitude  than  she  does,  and  think  nature  and  spirit  cover  many 
sins  of  a  wandering  story.    ..." 

But,  though  the  sins  of  a  wandering  story  may  be  covered,  the  virtues 
of  a  well-told  one  make  themselves  telt  unconsciously,  and  without  an 
effort.  Some  books  and  people  are  delightful,  we  con  scarce  tell  why ; 
they  are  not  so  clever  as  others  that  weary  and  fatigue  us.  It  is  a 
certain  effort  to  read  a  story,  however  touching,  that  is  disconnected  and 
badly  related.  It  is  like  an  iU-drawn  picture,  of  which  the  colouring  is  good. 
Jane  Ansten  possessed  both  gifts  of  colour  and  of  drawing.  She  could 
see  human  natare  as  it  was  ;  with  near-sighted  eyes,  it  ia  true ;  hut  having 
seen,  she  could  combine  her  picture  by  her  art,  and  colour  it  &om  life. 

In  this  special  gift  for  organization  she  seems  almost  nneijualled.  Her 
picnics  are  models  for  all  future  and  past  picnics ;  her  combinations  of 
feelings,  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  are  so  natural  and  life-like  that  reading 
to  criticize  is  impossible  to  some  of  as — the  scene  carries  us  away,  and 
we  forget  to  look  for  the  art  by  which  it  is  recorded.  How  doiigbtfol  the 
people  are  who  play  at  cards,  and  pay  their  addresses  to  one  another,  and 
sup,  and  discuss  each  other's  afiaira  I     Take  Sir  Walter  Elliot  compas- 
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Bionating  the  navy  and  Admiral  Baldwin — **  nine  grey  hairs  of  a  side,  and 
nothing  but  a  dab  of  powder  at  top — a  wretched  example  of  what  a  sea- 
faring life  can  do,  for  men  who  are  exposed  to  every  climate  and  weather 
until  they  are  not  £t  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  knocked  on 
the  head  at  once,  before  they  reach  Admiral  Baldwin's  age.  •  •  ." 

The  charm  of  friends  of  pen-and-ink  is  their  unchangeableness.  We 
go  to  them  when  we  want  them.  We  know  where  to  seek  them  ;  we  know 
what  to  expect  from  them.  They  are  never  preoccupied ;  they  are  always 
**  at  home ;  "  they  never  turn  their  backs  nor  walk  away  as  people  do  in 
real  life,  nor  let  their  houses  and  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  disappear 
for  weeks  together ;  they  are  never  taken  up  with  strange  people,  nor 
suddenly  absorbed  into  some  more  genteel '  society,  or  by  some  nearer 
fancy.  Even  the  most  volatile  among  them  is  to  be  counted  upon.  We 
may  have  neglected  them,  and  yet  when  we  meet  again  there  are  the 
fEuniliar  old  friends,  and  we  seem  to  find  our  own  old  selves  again  in  their 
company.  For  us  time  has,  perhaps,  passed  away ;  feelings  have  swept 
by,  leaving  interests  and  recollections  in  their  place,  but  at  all  ages  there 
must  be  days  that  belong  to  our  youth,  hours  that  will  recur  so  long  as 
men  forbear  and  women  remember,  and  life  itself  exists.  Perhaps  the 
most  fashionable  marriage  on  the  tapis  no  longer  excites  us  very  muchy 
but  the  sentiment  of  an  Emma  or  an  Anne  Elliot  comes  home  to  some  of 
us  as  vividly  as  ever.  It  is  something  to  have  such  old  friends  who  are 
so  young.  An  Emma,  blooming,  without  a  wrinkle  or  a  grey  hair,  after 
twenty  years*  acquaintance  (she  was,  in  truth,  sixty  years  old  when  we  first 
knew  her) ;  an  Elizabeth  Bennet,  sprightly  and  charming,  at  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  .  .  • 

In  the  RonndahoiU  Papers  there  is  a  passage  about  the  pen  and  ink 
friends  my  father  loved : — 

"  They  used  to  call  the  good  Sir  Walter  the  *  Wizard  of  the  North.* 
What  if  some  writer  should  appear  who  can  write  so  enchantinghj  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  call  into  actual  life  the  people  whom  he  invents  ?  What  if 
Mignon,  and  Margaret,  and  Goetz  von  Berliohingen  are  alive  now  (though  I 
don*t  say  they  are  visible),  and  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  Ivanhoe  were  to  step 
in  at  that  open  window  by  the  little  garden  yonder  ?    Suppose  Uneas  and 
our  noble  old  Leather  Stocking  were  to  glide  in  silent  ?    Suppose  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis  should  enter,  with  a  noiseless  swagger,  curling  their 
moustaches?    And  dearest  Amelia  Booth,  on  Uncle  Toby's  arm;  and 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  with  his  hair  dyed  green ;  and  all  the  Crummies  com- 
pany of  comedians,  with  the  Gril  Bias  troop ;  and  Sir  Roger  de  Goveriey ; 
and  the  greatest  of  all  crazy  gentlemen,  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  with 
his  blessed  squire  ?    I  say  to  you,  I  look  rather  wistfully  towards  the 
window,  musing  upon  these  people.     Were  any  of  them  to  enter,  I  think 
I  should  not  be  very  much  frightened.     Dear  old  friends,  what  pleasant 
hours  I  have  had  with  them  1     We  do  not  see  each  other  very  often,  bat 
wheii  we  do  we  are  ever  happy  to  meet 
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Are  not  Buch  frioada  as  those,  and  othere  lumatned  hero,  hut  who 
will  come  unacnouncod  to  join  the  goodly  company,  crealiona  that,  like 
Bome  people,  do  actnally  make  part  of  oar  eiistenoe,  and  make  ua  the  better 
for  theirs  ?  To  express  some  ragUQ  feelings  is  to  stamp  thorn.  Have  we 
any  one  of  us  a  friend  in  a  Knight  of  La  Alanofan,  n  Colonel  Newcome, 
a  Sir  Roger  do  Corerley  ?  They  live  for  db  even  though  they  may  have 
never  lived.  They  are,  and  do  actually  make  part  of  onr  lives,  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  parts.  To  love  them  is  like  a  direct  communication  with 
the  great  and  generous  minda  that  conceived  them. 


It  IB  difficult,  reading  the  novels  of  snccecding  generations,  to  deter- 
mine bow  much  each  book  reflects  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written ; 
how  much  of  its  characl«r  depends  upon  the  mind  and  the  mood  of  the 
writer.  The  greatest  minds,  the  most  original,  have  the  least  stamp  of  the 
age,  the  most  of  that  dominant  natural  reality  which  belongs  to  all  great 
minds.  We  know  how  a  landscape  changes  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  bow 
the  scene  brightens  and  gains  in  beauty  as  the  shadows  begin  to  lengthen. 
The  dearest  eyes  must  see  by  the  light  of  their  own  hour.  Jane  Ansten's 
hoar  mnst  have  been  a  midday  hour:  bright.  uDsnggestive,  with  objects 
standing  clear,  without  relief  or  shadow.  She  did  not  write  of  herself,  but 
of  the  manners  of  her  age.  This  age 
women  of  strained  emotion,  little  remain 
reserve.  What  we  have  lost  in  calm, 
have  gained  in  intensity.  Our  dauger  is 
too  little,  hut  of  expressing  more  than  w 

There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  Miss  Austen's  ladies  ani 
let  us  say,  a  Ma^e  Talliver.  One  would  be  curious  to  know  wbetber^ 
between  the  hnman  beings  who  read  Jane  Austen's  books  to-day  and  thoa* 
who  read  them  fiity  years  ago,  there  is  as  great  a  contrast.  Have  evenlst 
happened  within  the  last  fifly  years,  feelings  changed  so  rapidly  as  to  tam 
many  of  the  butterflies  back  into  cocoons  again,  wrapping  them  roond  and 
round  with  self- involved,  self-inflicted  experiences,  from  which,  perhapSi. 
some  bigher  form  of  moth  might  start  in  time,  if  snch  a  metempsychou* 
were  possible  in  natural  history. 

The  living  writers  of  to-day  lead  ns  into  distant  realms  and  worlds 
undreamt  of  in  the  placid  and  easUy  contented  gigot  age.  People  are 
gifted  with  wider  eiperiences,  with  aspirations  and  emotions  that  wero 
never  more  sincerely  spoken  than  they  are  now  ;  but,  for  actual  study  of 
character,  thero  seems  but  little  taste.  A  phase,  a  mood  of  mind,  ft> 
sympathy,  is  what  we  look  for,  and  what  wo  chiefly  find  among  the  pre- 
sent novelists.  There  are  leaders  of  the  school  to  whom  this  criticism 
does  not  apply  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  no  disrespect  to  George  Eliot  to  say 
that  we  know  more  of  her  own  generous  sympathies  and  of  the  inner  minds 
of  her  creations  than  of  their  outward  expression,  or  to  l^trs.  Oliphant  to 
remember  more  vividly  what  Zaidee  and  her  sisters  have  felt  than  what 
said.    One  reason  may  be,  perhaps,  that  characters  in  novels  are  certe 


s  essentially  an  age  of  men  and 
of  starch,  or  powder,  or  courtly 

a  happiness,  in  tranquillity,  we 
ow,  not  of  eijiressing  and  feeling 
feel. 
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more  intimate  with  us  and  on  less  ceremonious  terms  than  in  Miss  Austen's 
days.  Her  heroines  have  a  stamp  of  their  own.  They  have  a  certain  gentle 
self-respect  and  humour  and  hardness  of  heart  in  which  modem  heroines 
are  a  little  wanting.  Whatever  happens  they  can  for  the  most  part  speak 
of  gaily  and  without  bitterness.  Love  with  them  does  not  mean  a  passion 
BO  much  as  an  interest — deep,  silent ;  not  quite  incompatible  with  a 
secondary  flirtation.  Marianne  Dashwood's  tears  are  evidently  meant  to 
be  dried.  Jane  Bennet  smiles,  sighs,  and  mi^es  excuses  for  Bingley's 
neglect.  Emma  passes  one  disagreeable  morning  making  up  her  mind  to 
the  unnatural  alliance  between  Mr.  Knightly  and  Harriet  Smith.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  perhaps,  one  not  to  be  unenvied.  It  was  not 
that  Jane  Austen  herself  was  incapable  of  understanding  a  deeper  feeling. 
In  the  last  written  page  of  her  last  written  book,  there  is  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  and  truest  experience.  Anne  Elliot's  talk  with  Captain 
Benfield  is  the  touching  utterance  of  a  good  woman's  feelings.  They  are 
speaking  of  men  and  of  women's  affections.  "  You  are  always  labouring 
and  toiling,"  she  says,  **  exposed  to  every  risk  and  hardship.  Your  home, 
country,  friends,  all  united  ;  neither  time  nor  life  to  be  called  your  own. 
It  would  be  too  hard,  indeed,  (with  a  faltering  voice,)  if  a  woman's  feelings 
were  to  be  added  to  all  this." 

Farther  on  she  says,  eagerly  :  '*  I  hope  I  do  justice  to  all  that  is  felt 
hy  you,  and  by  those  who  resemble  you.  God  forbid  that  I  should  under- 
value the  warm  and  faithful  feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  should 
deserve  utter  contempt  if  I  dared  to  suppose  that  true  attachment  and 
constancy  were  known  only  by  woman.  No!  I  believe  you  capable  of 
everything  good  and  great  in  your  married  lives.  I  believe  you  equal  to 
every  important  exertion,  and  to  every  domestic  forbearance  so  long  as — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — so  long  as  you  have  an  object ;  I 
mean  while  the  woman  you  love  lives  and  lives  for  you.  All  the  privilege 
I  claim  for  my  own  sex  {it  is  not  a  ve)*y  enviable  one^  you  need  not  court  it) 
is  that  of  loving  longest  when  existence  or  when  hope  is  gone.** 

She  could  not  immediately  have  uttered  another  sentence — her  heart 
was  too  full,  her  breath  too  much  oppressed. 

Dear  Anne  Elliot ! — sweet,  impulsive,  womanly,  tender-hearted— one 
can  almost  hear  her  voice,  pleading  the  cause  of  all  true  women.  In  those 
days  when,  perhaps,  people's  nerves  were  stronger  than  they  are  now,  senti- 
ment may  have  existed  in  a  less  degree,  or  have  been  more  ruled  by  jadgment, 
it  may  have  been  calmer  and  more  matter-of-fact ;  and  yet  Jane  Austen,  at 
the  very  end  of  her  life,  wrote  thus.  Her  words  seem  to  ring  in  our  ears 
after  they  have  been  spoken.  Anne  Elliot  must  have  been  Jane  Austen  lier- 
self,  speaking  for  the  last  time.  There  is  something  so  true,  so  womanly, 
about  her,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  her.  She  is  the  bright-eyed  heroine 
of  the  earlier  novels,  matured,  chastened,  cultivated,  to  whom  fidelity 
^  has  brought  only  greater  depth  and  sweetness  instead  of  bitterness  and  pain* 

What  a  difficult  thing  it  would  be  to  sit  down  and  tiy  to  enumerate  the 
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diflereut  mflDencefi  by  which  onr  lives  have  been  affected — influences  o( 
other  livee,  of  art,  of  QBtare,  of  place  and  circamstanoe, — of  beautiful 
aights  pasaiDg  before  oar  eyoa,  or  painful  ones :  eeasous  following  in  their 
coarse — bills  rijsing  on  our  horizons — scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation — 
crowded  thoroughfares — Eounda  in  our  oars,  jarring  or  harmonious— tha 
voices  of  friends,  calling,  warning,  encouraging — ^of  preachers  preaching — 
of  people  in  the  street  below,  complaining,  and  asking  our  pity.  What 
long  prooessionH  of  human  beings  are  passiog  before  ns  I  What  trains  of 
thought  go  sweeping  through  our  brains  !  Man  seems  a  strange  and  ill- 
kept  record  of  many  and  bewildering  cxperieDces.  Looking  at  oneself— 
not  as  oneself,  but  as  an  abstract  human  being — ono  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  vast  complexities  which  hare  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  lost  ioi 
wonder,  and  in  disappointment  perhaps,  at  the  discordant  result  of  so 
great  a  harmony.  Only  we  know  that  the  whole  diapason  is  beyond  our 
grasp :  one  man  cannot  hear  the  note  of  the  grasshoppers,  another  is  deaf 
when  the  cannon  sounds.  Waiting  among  these  many  echoes  and  mys- 
teries of  every  kind,  and  light  and  darkness,  and  life  and  death,  we  seiza 
a  note  or  two  of  the  great  symphony,  and  try  to  sing  ;  and  because  these 
notes  happen  to  jar,  we  think  all  is  discordant  hopelessness.  Then  corns 
pressing  onward  in  the  crowd  of  Ufe,  voices  with  some  of  the  notes  thai 
are  wanting  to  our  own  part — voices  toned  to  tho  some  key  as  01 
to  an  accordant  one  ;  making  harmony  for  ns  as  they  pass  us  by.  Perhaps 
this  is  in  Ufe  the  happiest  of  all  experience,  and  to  few  of  us  there  exiatu 
any  more  complete  ideal. 

And  so  now  and  then  in  our  hvcs,  when  we  leom  to  love  a  sweet  and 
noble  character,  we  all  feel  happier  and  better  for  the  goodness  and  charity 
which  is  not  onrs,  and  yet  which  seems  to  belong  to  us  while  we  are  near 
it.  Just  as  some  people  and  states  of  mind  affect  us  uncomfortably,  so 
we  seem  to  be  true  to  ourselves  with  a  truthful  person,  generous -minded 
with  a  generous  nature  ;  life  seems  less  disappointmg  and  self-seeking 
when  we  think  of  the  just  and  sweet  and  unselfish  spirits,  moving  uu- 
tionbled  among  dinning  and  distracting  influence.  These  are  our  friends 
in  the  best  and  noblest  sense.  We  are  the  happier  for  their  existence, — 
it  is  so  much  gain  to  us.  They  may  have  lived  at  some  distant  time,  we 
may  never  have  met  face  to  face,  or  we  may  have  known  them  and  been 
blessed  by  their  love  ;  but  their  hght  shines  trom  afar,  their  life  is  for  us 
and  with  as  in  its  generous  example  ;  their  song  is  for  our  ears,  and  we 
hear  it  and  love  it  still,  though  the  singer  may  be  lying  dead. 

Some  women  should  raise  and  ennoble  all  those  who  follow  after,—* 
true,  gentle  and  strong  and  tender,  whom  ' '  to  love  is  u  liberal  ednoation,'* 
whom  to  have  known  is  a  blessing  ui  oar  past.  Is  not  the  cry  of 
children  still  ringing  in  our  ears  as  when  the  poet  first  uttered 
noble  EODg  ? 

This  little  book,  which  has  come  out  within  the   hist  few  man 
tells  with  a  touching  directness  and  sunpUcity  the  story  of  a  good  i 
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gifted  woman,  whose  name  has  long  heen  a  household  word  among  us,  but 
of  whose  history  nothing  was  known  until  this  little  volume  appeared. 
It  only  tells  the  story  of  a  country  lady,  of  days  following  days  tran- 
quilly, of  common  events ;  and  yet  the  history  is  deeply  interesting  to 
those  who  loved  the  writer  of  whom  it  is  written ;  and  as  we  turn  firom  the 
story  of  Jane  Austen's  life  to  her  books  again,  we  feel  more  than  ever 
that  she,  too,  was  one  of  these  true  friends  who  belong  to  us  inalienably 
— simple,  wise,  contented,  living  in  others,  one  of  those  whom  we  seem 
to  have  a  right  to  love.  Such  people  belong  to  all  human-kind  by  the 
very  right  of  their  wide  and  generous  sympathies,  of  their  gentle  wisdom 
and  loveableness.  Jane  Austen's  life,  as  it  is  told  by  her  nephew,  is  very 
touching,  sweet,  and  peaceful.  It  is  a  country  landscape,  where  the  cattle 
are  grazing,  the  boughs  of  the  great  elm-tree  rocking  in  the  wind  :  some- 
times, as  we  read,  they  come  falling  with  a  crash  into  the  sweep ;  birds  are 
flying  about  the  old  house,  homely  in  its  simple  rule.  The  rafters  cross 
the  whitewashed  ceilings,  the  beams  project  into  the  room  below.  We 
can  see  it  all :  the  parlour  with  the  horsehair  sofa,  the  scant,  quaint 
furniture,  the  old-fashioned  garden  outside,  with  its  flowers  and  vegetables 
combined,  and  along  the  south  side  of  the  garden  the  green  terrace  sloping 
away. 

One  may  read  the  account  of  Catherine  Morland's  home  with  new 
interest,  from  the  hint  which  is  given  of  its  likeness  to  the  old  house  at 
Steventon,  where  dwelt  the  unknown  friend  whose  voice  we  seem  to  hear 
at  last,  and  whose  face  we  seem  to  recognize,  her  bright  eyes  and  brown 
curly  hair,  her  quick  and  graceful  figure.  One  can  picture  the  children 
who  are  playing  at  the  door  of  the  old  parsonage,  and  calling  for  Aunt 
Jane.  One  can  imagine  her  pretty  ways  with  them,  her  sympathy 
for  the  active,  their  games  and  imaginations.  There  is  Cassandra.  She 
is  older  than  her  sister,  more  critical,  more  beautiful,  more  reserved. 
There  is  the  mother  of  the  family,  with  her  keen  wit  and  clear  mind ; 
the  handsome  father  —  ''the  handsome  proctor,*'  as  he  was  called ; 
the  five  brothers,  and  the  cousins  driving  up  the  lane.  Tranquil  summer 
passes  by,  the  winter  days  go  by ;  the  young  lady  still  sits  writing 
at  the  old  mahogany  desk,  and  smiling,  perhaps,  at  her  own  fiineies,  and 
hiding  them  away  with  her  papers  at  the  sound  of  coming  steps.  Now^ 
the  modest  papers,  printed  and  reprinted,  lie  in  every  hand,  the  faneies 
disport  themselves  at  their  will  in  the  wisest  brains  and  the  most  foolish. 

It  must  have  been  at  Steventon — Jane  Auoten's  earliest  home— that 
Mr.  Collins  first  made  his  appearance  (Lady  Catherine  not  objecting,  as 
we  know,  to  his  occasional  absence  on  a  Sunday,  provided  another  dei^- 
man  was  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day),  and  here,  conversing  with 
Miss  Jane,  that  he  must  have  made  many  of  his  profoundest  observations 
upon  human  nature ;  remarking,  among  other  things,  that  resignation  is 
never  so  perfect  as  when  the  blessing  denied  begins  to  lose  somewhat  of 
its  value  in  our  estimation,  and  propounding  his  celebrated  theory  about 
the  usual  practice  of  elegant  females.    It  must  have  been  here,  toOf  thai 


poor  Mts.  Bennet  deolareil,  with  eome  jnBtice,  thai  once  estatoa  ars 
eatailed,  ooe  can  never  tell  how  thej  will  go  ;  that  Mrs.  Allen's  spriggud 
inualin  and  John  Thorpe's  rodomontndes  were  woven ;  that  hia  gig  was 
built,  "  curricle-hung  lamps,  seat,  trunit,  sword-csso,  splashboard,  silver 
raonlding,  all,  yoa  see,   compIet«.     The  ironwork  as  good  as  new, 

better.     He  aaked  fifty  guineas I  closed  with  him  directly,  threw 

down  the  money,  and  the  carriogo  was  mine." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Catierine,  "  I  know  so  little  of  sach  thi 
that  I  cannot  judge  whether  it  was  cheap  or  dear." 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  says  John  Thorpe. 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  also  horn  at  ateventon — the  good-humoured  lod^'! 
in  Seiiie  and  Smsibilhy,  who  thinks  it  bo  ridicolons  that  her  husband 
never  hears  her  when  she  speaks  to  him.  We  are  told  that  jUarianne  and 
Ellinor  have  been  snppoBcd  to  represent  Cassandra  and  Jane  Austen  ;  but 
Mr.  Austen  IJegh  says  that  he  can  trace  no  resemblance.  Jane  Austen  is 
not  twen^  when  this  book  is  written,  and  only  twenty-one  when  Pride 
and  Prfjtulice  is  first  devised.  There  is  a  pretty  description  of  the 
sisters"  devotion  to  one  another ;  of  the  family  party ;  of  the  old  place 
where  Jane  Austen  spends  the  first  five-and- twenty  years  of  her  life 
—  Stevonton,  where  there  are  hedgerows  winding,  with  green  shady 
footpaths  within  the  copse  ;  where  the  earliest  primroses  and  hyacinths 
are  found.  Thero  is  the  wood -walk,  with  its  rustic  seats,  leading 
to  the  meadows ;  the  chnrch-walk  leading  to  the  church,  "  which  is  far 
from  the  bum  of  the  village,  and  within  sight  of  no  habitation,  except 
a  glimpse  of  the  grey  manor-house  through  its  circling  screen  of  syca- 
mores. Sweet  violets,  both  pnrple  and  white,  grow  in  abundance  beneath 
its  south  wall.  Large  elms  protrude  their  rough  branches,  old  hawthorns 
shed  their  blossoms  over  the  graves,  and  the  hollow  yew-tree  must  bo  at 
least  coeval  with  the  church." 

Coasins,  as  I  have  said,  come  on  tho  scene — a  young,  widowed 
Comteese  de  Fenillade,  flying  from  tho  Revolution  to  her  nnclo's  heme. 
She  is  described  as  a  clever  and  accomplished  woman,  interested  in  her 
young  consina,  teaching  them  French  (both  Jane  and  Cassandra  knew 
French),  helping  in  their  various  schemes,  in  Uieir  theatricals  in  the  bora. 
She  eventually  marries  her  coaKin,  Henry  Austen,  The  simple  family 
Bunals  are  not  without  their  romance  ;  but  there  is  a  cruel  one  for  poor 
Cassandra,  whose  lover  dies  abroad,  and  his  death  saddens  the  whole 
family-party.  Jane,  too,  "receives  the  addresses"  (do  snch  things  as 
addresses  eiist  nowadays  ?)  "  of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  good  character 
and  fortune,  and  of  everything,  in  short,  escept  the  subtle  power  of 
touching  her  heart."  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  this  was  a 
Henrj'  Crawford  or  an  Elton  or  a  Mr.  EUiot,  or  had  Jane  already  seen 
the  person  that  even  CasBandra  thought  good  enough  for  her  sister  ? 

Here,  too,  is  another  sorrowful  story.  The  sisters'  fate  (there  is  a  sad 
coincidence  and  similarity  in  it)  was  to  be  nndi\ided ;  their  life,  their 
experience  was  the  same.     Some  one  without  a  name  takes  leave  of  Jane 
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one  day,  promising  to  come  back.  He  never  comes  back :  they  hear  of 
his  death.  The  stoiy  seems  even  sadder  than  Cassandra's  in  its  silence 
and  uncertainty,  for  silence  and  uncertainty  are  death  in  life  to  some 

people And  yet  to  Jane  Austen  there  can  have  been  no  death  in 

life.  Her  sunny  temper  and  loving  heart,  even  though  saddened,  must 
have  reflected  all  the  love  and  all  the  sunshine  in  her  way.   . 

There  is  little  trace  of  such  a  story  in  Jane  Austen's  books — not  one 
morbid  word  is  to  be  found,  not  one  vain  regret.  Hers  was  not  a  nature 
to  fall  crushed  by  the  overthrow  of  one  phase  of  her  manifold  life.  Hers 
seems  to  have  been  a  natural  genius  for  life,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  too 
vivid  and  genuinely  unselfish  to  foil  her  in  her  need.  She  could  gather 
every  flower,  every  brightness  along  her  road.  Good  spirit,  content,  all 
the  interests  of  a  happy  and  observant  nature  were  hers.  Her  gentle 
humour  and  wit  and  interest  cannot  have  fiEdled. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  diflerence  of  the  grasp  by  which  one 
or  another  human  being  realizes  existence  and  the  things  relating  to  it,  nor 
how  much  more  vivid  life  seems  to  some  than  to  others.    Jane  Austen, 
while  her  life  lasted,  realized  it,  and  made  the  best  use  of  the  gifts  that 
were  hers.    Yet,  when  her  life  was  ending,  then  it  was  given  to  her  to 
realize  the  change  that  was  at  hand ;  and  as  willingly  as  she  had  lived, 
she  died.     Some  people  seem  scarcely  to  rise  up  to  their  own  work,  to 
their  own  ideal.    Jane  Austen's  life,  as  it  is  told  by  her  nephew,  is 
beyond  her  work,   which  only  contained  one  phase  of  that  sweet  and 
wise  nature — ^the  creative,  observant,  outward  phase.    For  her  home,  for 
her  sister,  for  her  friends,  she  kept  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  hear 
bright  and  gentle  sympathy.     She  is  described  as  busy  with  her  neat  and 
clever  fingers  sewing  for  the  poor,  working  fEuiciful  keepsakes  for  her 
friends.    There  is  the  cup  and  ball  that  she  never  failed  to  catch ;  the 
spillikens  lie  in  an  even  ring  where  she  has  thrown  them ;  there  are  her 
letters,  straightly  and  neatly  folded,  and  fitting  smoothly  in  their  creases. 
Theie  is  something  sweet,  orderly,  and  consistent  in  her  character  and  all 
her  tastes — in  her  fondness  for  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  in  her  little  joke  that 
she  ought  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crabbe.     She  sings  of  an  evening  old  Iwllads  to 
old-fashioned  tunes  with  a  low  sweet  voice. 

Further  on  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Jane  and  her  sister  in  their  mob- 
caps,  young  still,  but  dressed  soberly  beyond  their  years.  One  can 
imagine  ^*  Aunt  Jane,"  with  her  brother's  children  round  her  knee,  tilling 
her  delightful  stories  or  listening  to  theirs,  with  never-failing  sympathy. 
One  can  fiEincy  Cassandra,  who  does  not  like  desultory  novels,  more 
prudent  and  more  reserved,  and  somewhat  less  of  a  playfellow,  looking 
down  upon  the  group  with  elder  sister's  eyes. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Steventon  in  1800.  The 
vision  seems  to  speak  as  one  reads  the  old  letters  quaint  with  the  accent 
of  near  a  century  ago : 

**  I  have  two  messages :  let  me  get  rid  of  them,  and  then  my  p»per 


will  be  my  own.     Mary  folly  intended  writing  by  Mr.  Charles's 
end  only  happened  entirely  to  forget  it,  but  will  write  Boon ;   and  a 
father  wisbes  Kdward  to  send  him  a  mcmomndnm  of  the  price  of  hops,  i 

"  Sandajf  tecniHg.  i 
"  We  have  bad  a  dresdfiil  storm  of  wind  in  the  forepart  of  the  dayS 
which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  out  trees.     I  was  fiitti 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  ao  odd  kind  of  crash  startled  me. 
a  moment  afterwards  it  was  repeated.     1  then  went  to  the  window, 
reached  it  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  our  two  highly  valued  elmR  | 
descend  tuto  the  sweep  I  1 1 

"  The  other,  which  had  fallen,  I  suppose,  in  the  first  crash,  and  which 
was  neareiit  to  the  pond,  taking  a  more  easterly  direction,  sank  among  our 
screen  of  chestnuts  and  firs,  knocking  down  one  spruce-fiT,  breaking  off  the 
head  of  another,  and  stripping  tho  two  comer  chestnuts  of  sevoriU  branchca 
in  its  fall.  This  is  not  eJl :  the  maple  bearing  the  weathercock  was  brok 
ia  two,  and  what  I  regret  more  than  all  the  rest  is,  that  all  the  three  e 
Ibat  grew  in  Hall's  Meadow,  and  gaye  such  ornament  to  it,  are  gone." 

A  certain  Mrs.  Btent  comes  into  one  of  these  letters  "  ejaculatii 
some  wonder  about  the  cocks  and  hens."     Mrs.  Stent  soema  to  have  trieo^ 
their  patience,  and  will  be  known  henceforward  as  having  bored  Jano 
AuetcD. 

They  leave  Steventon  when  Jano  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  go  to  Bath,  from  whence  a  couple  of  pleasant  letUra  are  given  us. 
Jano  is  writing  to  her  sister.  She  has  visited  Miss  A.,  who,  like  all  other 
young  ladies,  is  considerably  gentceler  than  her  parents.  She  is  heartily 
glad  that  Cassandra  speaks  so  comfortably  of  her  health  and  looks  :  could 
travelling  fifty  miles  produce  such  an  immediate  change?  "You  were 
looking  poorly  when  you  ware  here,  and  everybody  seemed  sensible  of 
it."  Is  there  any  charm  in  a  hack  postehaise?  But  if  there  were, 
Mrs.  Craven's  carriage  might  have  undone  it  all.  Here  Mrs.  Steo^j 
appears  again.  "  Poor  Mrs.  Stent,  it  has  been  her  lot  to  be  always  i4^l 
the  way  ;  but  we  most  be  merciful,  for  perhaps  in  time  we  may  come  to* 
be  Mrs.  Stents  ourselves,  unequal  to  anything  and  unwelcome  to  every- 
body."    Elsewhere  she  writes,  upon  Mrs. 'b  mentioning  that  she  had 

sent  the  Rrjecled  Aiidriae»  to  Air.  H.,  "  I  began  talking  to  her  a  little 
about  them,  and  expressed  my  hope  of  their  having  amused  her.  Her 
answer  was,  '  Ob  dear,  yes,  veiy  much ;  very  droll  indeed ;  the  opening 
of  tho  house  and  the  Etriking  up  of  the  fiddles  I  '  What  she  meant,  poor 
woman,  who  shall  say  ?  " 

But  there  Is  no  malice  in  Jane  Austen.      Hers  is  the  charity  of  alfijl 
clear  minds,  it  is  only  the  muddled  who  are  intolerant.     All  who  lonri 
Emma   and  Mr.  Knightly  must  remember  the  touching  little  scene  Id'  ' 
which  ho  reproves  her  for  her  thoughtless  impatience  of  poor  Miss  Bates's 
volubility. 
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''Yon,  whom  she  had  known  firom  an  infant,  whom  she  had  seen 
grow  np  from  a  period  when  her  notice  was  an  hononr,  to  have  you  now, 
in  thoughtless  spirits  and  in  the  pride  of  the  moment^  langh  at  her, 
humhle  her  .  .  .  This  is  not  pleasant  to  yon,  Emma,  and  it  is  very  fiar 
from  pleasant  to  me,  but  I  must,  I  will,  I  will  tell  yon  truths  while  I  am 
satisfied  with  proving  myself  your  friend  by  very  faithful  counsel,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  some  time  or  other  do  me  greater  justice  than  you 
can  do  me  now." 

**  While  they  talked  they  were  advancing  towards  the  carriage :  it  waa 
ready,  and  before  she  could  speak  again  he  had  handed  her  in.  He  had 
misinterpreted  the  feeling  which  kept  her  face  averted  and  her  tongue 
motionless.''  Mr.  Enightly's  little  sermon,  in  its.  old-fashioned  English, 
is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  spoken.  .  .  .  How  alive  thej 
all  are ;  with  what  grace  and  spirit  they  play  their  parts — all  these  people 
who  were  modestly  put  away  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Austen  died  at  Bath,  and  his  family  removed  to  Southampton. 
In  1811,  Mrs.  Austen,  her  daughters,  and  her  niece,  settled  finally  at 
Chawton,  a  house  belonging  to  Jane*s  brother,  Mr.  Enight  (he  is  adopted 
by  an  uncle,  whose  name  he  takes),  and  from  Chawton  all  her  literary 
work  was  given  to  the  world.  Sense  and  Sensibility^  Pride  and  Prejudice ^ 
were  already  written ;  but  in  the  next  five  years,  from  thirty-five  to  forty, 
she  set  to  work  seriously,  and  wrote  Mansfield  Park,  Emma^  and  Persuasion, 
Any  one  who  has  written  a  book  will  know  what  an  amount  of  labour  this 
represents.  .  .  .  One  can  picture  to  oneself  the  little  family  scene  which 
Jane  describes  to  Cassandra.  Pride  and  Prejudice  just  come  down  in  a 
parcel  from  town ;  the  unsuspicious  Miss  B.  to  dinner ;  and  Jane  and  her 
mother  setting  to  in  the  evening  and  reading  aloud  half  the  first  volume  of 
a  new  novel  sent  down  by  the  brother.  Unsuspicious  Miss  B.  is  delighted* 
Jane  complains  of  her  mother's  too  rapid  way  of  getting  on ;  "  though  she 
perfectly  understands  the  characters  herself,  she  cannot  speak  as  they 
ought.  Upon  the  whole,  however,"  she  says,  *'  1  am  quite  vain  enough 
and  well-satisfied  enough."  This  is  her  own  criticism  of  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice:— **The  work  is  rather  too  light,  and  bright,  and  sparkling.  It 
wants  shade.  It  wants  to  be  stretched  out  here  and  there  with  a  long 
chapter  of  sense,  if  it  could  be  had ;  if  not,  of  solemn  specious  nonsense 
about  something  unconnected  with  the  story — an  essay  on  writing,  a 
critique  on  Walter  Scott  or  the  History  of  Bonaparte/* 

And  so  Jane  Austen  lives  quietly  working  at  her  labour  of  love,  inte« 
rested  in  her  **  own  darling  children's  "  success  ;  **  the  light  of  the  home,'* 
one  of  the  real  living  children  says  afterwards,  speaking  in  the  days  when 
she  was  no  longer  there.  She  goes  to  London  once  or  twice.  Once  she 
lives  for  some  months  in  Hans  Place,  nursing  a  brother  through  an  illness. 
Here  it  was  that  she  received  some  little  compliments  and  messages  firom 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  firom  Mr.  Clarke,  his 
librarian,  respecting  a  very  remarkable  clergyman.  He  is  anxious  thai  she 
should  delineate  one  who  "  should  pass  bis  time  between  the  mebropdui 
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ftnd  Uie  countrfi  something  like  Beattie'a  minstrel,  entirely  engaged  m 
literature,  and  no  man's  enemy  but  hia  own."  Failing  to  impress  this 
chariicter  upon  the  nntboress,  he  makes  a  different  suggestion,  and  pro- 
poses iLat  she  sbouM  write  a  romance  illustrative  of  the  augaat  house  of 
Coburg,  "  It  would  be  interesting,"  he  says,  "  and  very  properly  dedicated 
to  Prince  Leopold." 

To  which  Miaa  Austen  replies :  "  I  could  no  more  write  a  romance 
than  an  epic  poem.  I  could  not  aerionsly  sit  down  to  write  a  romanoe 
nnder  any  other  motive  than  to  save  my  life  ;  and  if  it  were  indispensftbla 
for  me  to  keep  it  up,  and  never  relax  into  laaghing  at  myself  or  other 
people,  I  am  sore  I  ahould  be  hung  before  the  first  chapter." 

There  is  a  delightful  collection  of  frienda'  soggeations  which  she 
pat  together,  but  which  is  too  long  to  ho  quoted  here.    She  calls  it,  "  PkS' 
of  a  Novel,  as  suggested  by  various  Friends," 

All  this  time,  white  her  fame  is  slowly  growing,  life  passes 
same  way  in  the  old  cottage  at  Chawton.  Aunt  Jituo,  with  her  young 
face  and  her  moh-cap,  makes  play-boases  for  the  children,  helps  them  to 
drosa  op,  invents  imaginary  conversations  for  thorn,  supposing  that  they 
are  all  grown  up  the  day  after  a.  bail.  One  can  iroa^ne  how  delightful  a 
game  that  must  have  seemed  to  the  little  girls.  Blie  bnilt  her  nest,  did 
this  good  woman,  happily  weaving  it  out  of  shreds,  and  ends,  and  scraps 
of  daily  duly,  patiently  pat  togother;  and  it  was  from  this  nest  that  she 
sang  the  song,  bright  and  brilliant,  with  quaint  thrills  and  unexpected 
cadences,  that  reaches  us  even  here  through  fifty  years.  The  lesson  her 
life  seems  to  teach  ua  ta  this :  Don't  let  us  despise  our  nests— life  is  as 
much  made  of  minutes  as  of  years ;  let  ua  complete  tlie  daily  dntiea  ;  let 
UB  patiently  gather  the  twigs  and  the  httle  scraps  of  moss,  of  dried  grass 
together ;  and  see  the  result  I — a  whole,  completed  and  coherent,  beautiful 
even  without  the  aong. 

We  come  too  aoon  to  the  story  of  her  death.  And  yet  did  it  come  too 
soon  ?  A  sweet  life  is  not  the  sweeter  for  being  long.  Jane  Austen  lived 
years  enough  to  fulfil  her  mission.  It  was  an  unconscioua  one  ;  and 
unoonscioua  teachers  are  the  highest.  They  teach  by  their  lives,  even 
more  than  by  their  words,  and  their  lives  need  not  roach  threescore  years 
and  ten  to  be  complete-  She  lived  long  enough  to  write  six  books  that 
vore  masterpieces  in  Ibeir  way—to  make  a  thousand  people  the  happier 
for  her  industry.  She  Uved  long  enough  to  be  loved  by  alt  those  of  bar 
home. 

One  cannot  read  the  storj'  of  her  latter  days  without  emotion  ;  of  berl 
patience,  her  sweetness,  and  gratitude.  There  Is  family  tronble,  we  k 
not  told  of  what  nature.  She  falls  ill.  Her  niuces  find  her  in  her  dressing*  J 
gown,  like  an  Invalid,  in  an  arm-chair  in  her  bed-room ;  but  she  gets  np'l 
and  greets  them,  and,  pointing  to  seats  which  had  been  arranged  for  theia<J 
by  the  fire,  saya  :  "  There  ia  a  chair  for  the  married  lady,  and  a  Uttlsl 
Btool  for  you,  Caroline."  But  she  is  too  weak  to  talk,  and  Cossondm.  J 
takes  them  away. 
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At  last  they  persuade  her  to  go  to  Winchester,  to  a  well-known  doetor 
there.  ^ 

'<  It  distressed  me/*  she  says/in  one  of  her  last,  dying  letters, ''  to 
see  Uncle  Henry." 

''And  William  Knight,  who  kindly  attended  ns,  riding  in  the  rain  almost 
the  whole  way.  We  expect  a  visit  from  them  to-morrow,  and  hope  they 
will  stay  the  night ;  and  on  Thursday,  which  is  a  confirmation  and  a 
holiday,  we  hope  to  get  Charles  out  to  hreakfast.    We  have  had  but  one 

visit  from  him,  poor  fellow,  as  he  is  in  the  sick  room God  bless 

you,  dear  E.,  if  ever  you  are  ill,  may  you  be  as  tenderly  nursed  as  I 
have  been.  .  .  .** 

But  nursing  does  not  cure  her,  nor  can  the  doctor  save  her  to  them 
all,  and  she  sinks  from  day  to  day.  TO  the  end  she  is  full  of  concern  for 
others. 

''  As  for  my  dearest  sister,  my  tender,  watchful,  inde&tigable  nurse 
has  not  been  made  ill  by  her  exertions,"  she  writes.  "As  to  what  I 
owe  her,  and  the  anxious  affection  of  all  my  beloved  family  on  this 
occasion,  I  can  only  cry  over  it,  and  pray  God  to  bless  them  more  and 


more." 


One  can  hardly  read  this  last  sentence  with  dry  eyes.  It  is  her  parting 
blessing  and  farewell  to  those  she  had  blessed  all  her  life  by  her  presence 
and  her  love.  Thank  God  that  love  is  beyond  death ;  and  its  benedie- 
tion,  still  with  us,  not  only  spoken  in  words,  but  by  the  signs  and  the 
love  of  a  lifetime,  that  does  not  end  for  us  as  long  as  we  ourselves  eziat. 

They  asked  her  when  she  was  near  her  end  if  there  was  anything 
she  wanted. 

<'  Nothing  but  death,"  she  said.  Those  were  her  last  words.  She 
died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
where  she  lies  not  unremembered. 

A.  L  T. 


Consult  |«Iio: 
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SoHE  ten  jears  ago,  when  people  asked  Monsknr  Torrena,  of  the  BoA 
Quincampoix,  Paris,  what  he  thought  of  doing  with  his  bob  Jules,  who 
was  then  a  laaky  youth,  with  trowsera  too  short  for  him,  M.  Torreaa 
aaed  to  answer,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  auoh  as 
coald  only  Lave  come  from  a  retired  hatter  who  had  got  "  dix  miUcB 
livTCS  de  rente,"  that  Jules  was  destined  to  become  a  Oovemment 
functionary.  And  you  should  have  heard  the  stress  he  lud  upon  that 
word  FtiscTios.\R7 !  Young  Jules  insensibly  loomed  npon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hstener  attired  in  golden  swallow-taiis,  with  a  red  libhon  round 
his  throat,  a  touch  of  lumbago,  a  pair  of  spectacles  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
roll  of  administrative  parchment  under  his  arm.  I  think  it  was  a  secret' 
chagrin  to  both  the  worthy  people,  M,  and  Mdme.  Torreau,  that  their  son 
was  Buch  a  long  time  getting  bald.  They  looked  with  tender  impatiertca 
to  the  day  when  his  head,  denuded  of  its  hirsnto  forest,  should  shine  like 
a  new-laid  egg,  when  his  girth  shonld  round  itself  into  the  decoroua 
shnpelinesB  of  a  pumpkin,  and  when  he  should  reap  his  Tisnge  every 
morning,  leaving  nought  but  moustache  and  "  imperiul  "  to  denote  that  he 
was  a  man  in  authority,  holding  Bonaportist  conyictions,  and  enjoying  a 
salary  out  of  the  public  taxes.  Alas  !  best  of  parents,  what  would  you. 
have  said  had  it  been  predicted  to  yon  that  your  offspring,  Jnles,  would 
chmb  the  steeps  of  power  with  a.  poll  as  shaggy  as  the  uncombed  mane 
of  a  lion,  a  beard  Haming  out  to  a  foot's  length  on  either  side  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  word  "Eepnblican"  indelibly  stamped  on  eveiy 
part  of  his  pereon  and  apparel — on  his  finger-nails,  on  the  ragged  caffs 
and  greasy  collar  of  hia  coat,  on  the  furious -looking  brim  of  his  wideawake 
hat  ?     Ah  me  I  ...  .  But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Young  Jules  was  a  good  lad,  and  would  have  made  a  blameless  hatter ; 
but  his  father,  with  a  restless  eye  to  his  future  greatness,  had  sent  him 
early  to  the  Lyc^a  Bonaparte,  which  was  a  mistake,  for  the  Lycee  Bona- 
parte in  the  Chanssee  d'Antin  was  the  most  official  and  aristocratic  of  all 
the  pablic  schools ;  and  when  it  became  known  there  that  young  Jules 
was  the  son  of  "  Torbkau,  inventor  of  the  SimiU-Pananui,  aairantfd  tn 
ttand  all  u-mtliers.  Price  Ji/ty  sous.  Brirai-e  of  sptirhus  imltatioTis,"  the 
joke  was  thought  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost,  and  all  the  aristocratic  young 
heads  of  "Bonaparte  "  blossomed  oat  with  simih-panamas,  bought 
hoarded  pocket-money,  and  indulged  in  criticisms  on  the  badness  of  thi 
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head-dress,  in  the  hearing  of  yonng  Jules,  and  with  the  kind  intention  of 
making  him  foam  at  the  mouth.  But  it  must  he  recorded  that  young 
Jules  revenged  himself  with  spirit.  When  the  thing  had  gone  far  enough, 
he  flattened  his  fist  on  the  nose  of  a  senator's  son  so  vigorously  as  to  keep 
that  yonng  gentleman  for  two- and- twenty  days  on  the  sick-list ;  with  his 
hoot  he  drove  the  heir  of  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary rolling  amidst  a  heap  of  plates;  and,  armed  with  a  simili- 
panama,  he  collared  the  rising  hope  of  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  made  a 
furious,  though  happily  ineffectual,  attempt  to  force  the  ohnozious  covering 
down  his  throat.  After  which,  having  established  his  physical  supremacy, 
he  exclaimed,  with  his  teeth  set,  '<  And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  the  son  of 
a  hatter  can  do,''  and  from  that  day  forth  won  all  the  school-prizes — ^all, 
without  exception.  At  the  annual  solenmities,  when  the  rewards  were 
distributed  before  a  concourse  of  friends  and  distinguished  visitors,  it  was 
invariably  young  Torreau's  name  that  headed  the  roll ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  academic  career,  when  he  took  part  in  the  Concours  General^ 
which  is  a  competition  of  all  the  public  schools  in  Paris,  he  carried  the 
**  Prize  of  Honour," — that  for  Latin  Essay, — and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
being  cheered  to  the  echo  by  his  old  antagonists,  who,  proud  of  the  lustre 
he  was  shedding  on  their  school,  shouted  rapturously,  '<  Yive  Torreau  1  *' 
«and  set  up  a  hurricane  of  applause  as,  flushed  and  nervous  amidst  a  vast 
assembly  of  spectators  risen  to  their  feet  to  do  him  honour,  he  descended 
from  the  dais  where  he  had  received  his  crown  of  gilt  laurel-leaves  and 
his  two  thousand  francs'  worth  of  books  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

I  promise  you  that  was  a  fine  day  for  the  Torreau  connection.  The 
excellent  Madame  Torreau  wept  a  pocket-handkerchief-full  of  tears ;  the 
face  of  Torreau  senior  looked  like  a  freshly-cooked  lobster ;  and  pretty 
Mdlle.  Yictorine  Torreau,  known  in  the  Quartier  Quincampoix  as  the 
future  possessor  of  '*  cent  mille  livres  de  dot,"  was  as  pink  with  pleasure 
and  as  moist  about  the  eyes  as  though  she  had  been  suffered  to  many 
poor  Celestin  Joubarbe,  her  father's  ex-apprentice,  who  had  dared  to 
aspire  to  her  hand,  and  been  ignominiously  forbidden  the  house  in  conse- 
quence. But  the  climax  was  reached  when,  according  to  traditional  usage, 
young  Jules  set  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  dine  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Minister  at  the  latter's  official  residence.  It  was  an  event  never 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  Mdme.  Torreau  had  booght 
Jules  a  gold  watch  and  dazzling  chain ;  Mdlle.  Yictorine  had  hemmed  >iitn 
a  dozen  white  cravats  ;  an  uncle  in  the  tailoring  way  had  cut  him  a  dress- 
suit  out  of  the  most  glossy  cloth  of  Elboeuf ;  and  a  second  uncle,  erst 
partner  of  Torreau  senior,  but  now  carrying  on  the  simili-panama  trade  by 
himself,  had  presented  him  with  a  new  opera-hat,  patented,  self-expanding, 
and  costbg  twenty-five  francs.  In  all  of  which  splendours,  and  with  his 
head  as  firmly  imbedded  in  the  starched  folds  of  one  of  the  craTais 
aforesaid  as  if  it  had  been  screwed  there,  young  Jules  burst  upon  the 
awe- stricken  sight  of  his  cabman  and  of  the  entire  neighbourhood  coDgre* 
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g&tod  on  their  doorsteps  to  see  him  off.  As  for  Torreaa  i 
himself  with  contentment,  he  spent  the  eyening  in  regaling  his  good  &i( 
Bastien  Potachnuz,  ez-hosier  and  glover  (whose  son  had  won  no  prize]," 
vith  the  Btoiy  of  what  advantages  were  attached  to  the  Prix  d'Eonuetir. 
And,  truth  to  saj,  these  advantages  aknost  constituted  a  fortune.  Thus, 
Jules  would  he  exempted  &om  military  serviue.  If  he  olecled  to  enter 
the  Bar,  he  would  Lo  dispensed  &om  paying  fees.  If  he  chose  to  become 
a,  ProfuBsor,  the  Ecole  Normale  was  open  to  him.  Or,  if  he  thought  of 
taming  Engineer  or  Artillery  officer,  he  was  privileged  to  step  straight  into 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  without  passing  the  UBual  esaminations.  "  And 
he  will  adopt  the  latter  course,"  concluded  Torreau  senior,  slapping  the 
thigh  of  Bastien  Potachaux,  who  listened  with  that  natural  enthoeiasm  we 
always  evince  at  hearing  that  our  friends'  children  have  earned  honours 
which  our  own  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  "  He  will  join  the  Polytechnic 
School  next  October,  become  a  Government  engineer ;  and  then,  my  old 
friend,  one  of  these  days,  when  you  aod  I  have  got  no  teeth  left  in  our 
heads,  we  shall  see  him  Minister  of  Public  Works,  or  perhaps — who 
knows  ?---Prime  Minister."  Thus  Torreau  senior,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  heart ;  and  the  words  were  fulfilled  as  ho  had  spoken,  for  in  the 
month  of  October  following  young  Jules  was  ndmitled  into  the  Ecola 
Polytechnii^ue,  and  attired  in  the  brass  buttoned  coat,  straight  sword,  and 
trim  cocked  hat,  which  compose  the  uniform  of  that  institution. 

Ue  remained  a  Poly  technician  two  years,  and  during  that  time  had 
conic  sections  hammered  into  h'"\  by  one  professor,  fortifications  by  a 
second,  chemistry  by  a  third,  and  the  gentle  art  of  wrapping  one's  head  in 
wet  towels  the  better  to  work  all  night  by  a  fourth.  The  Ecole  Puly- 
technique  is  a  forcing-house,  whore  the  State  eodeavonrs  to  rear  at  great 
coat  and  with  assiduous  care  that  valuable  plant  called  a  snivil.  The 
better  to  do  this,  the  State  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  azium  that  lUi 
amount  of  work  which  would  kill  a  full-grown  man  outright  need  not 
interfere  with  the  development  of  a  growing  boy.  So  the  farcing  is 
carried  on  at  full  ste.im,  high  pressure,  and  with  nil  valves  closed.  The 
sprouting  sai-ajit  is  kept  to  it  morn,  noon,  and  night,  and  bidden  not  forgot 
that  the  eye  of  his  country  is  upoa  him :  the  result  of  wbii-h  is  that  if 
he  do  not  prematurely  collapse,  the  spiottiing  jaronl  is  restored  to  his 
affectionate  family  with  hia  eyesight  permanently  weakened,  his  shuiUders 
rounded,  and  a  chronic  singing  in  itio  head.  Such  was  the  fate  of  yonng 
Jtdes.  Af^er  he  bad  been  at  the  school  three  months,  being  tenderly 
askeJ  at  home  what  he  should  like  for  a  birthday  present,  he  Lioted  at  & 
pair  of  spectacles.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year  he  gloomily  directed 
tailor  to  make  his  waistbands  narrower.  At  tbe  close  of  the  twelvemonth 
he  would  occasionally  complain  that  he  folt  something  like  a  lump  of  leaA. 
inside  his  bead ;  and  oa  the  day  following  the  final  examination 
laid  up  with  brain-fever.  But  he  had  bis  reward.  Fur  when  ibe  lists 
wore  published  his  name  was  at  the  top  ;  and  the  State,  to  recompense 
bim  for  his  noble  efforts,  for  his  two  J'ears  of  wet-towelling,  and  for  his 
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brain-fever,  lost  no  time  in  appointing  him  to  the  post  of  fifth  GoTemmeni 
engineer  in  a  remote  town  near  tho  Pyrenees,  at  a  salary  of— eighty  pounds 
a  year. 

IL 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  summer  morning  when  yonng 
Jules  dawned  upon  that  town  in  the  Pyrenees  from  the  roof  of  a  slow- 
paced  diligence.  It  was  the  town  of  Touscretins.  I  was  secretary  to  the 
prefect,  M.  de  Feucontenu,  and  overnight  my  chief  had  said  to  me : 
**  There  is  that  young  Torreau  expected  here  to-morrow,  but  as  Monsieur 
Nul,  the  chief  engineer,  is  absent  with  his  staff  cutting  out  the  new 
road,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  meet  the  young  fellow,  and  help 
him  to  find  lodgings." 

So  at  daybreak  I  was  standing  in  the  yard  of  the  ''  Lion  d'Or/'  waiting 
for  the  diligence  to  come  in. 

It  was  always  regarded  as  something  of  a  sight,  this  coming  in  of  the 
diligence,  so  that  whilst  the  serving-maid  of  the  **  Lion  d'Or  "  was  laying 
out  on  the  polished  oil-cloth  of  the  dining-room  table  the  pyramids  of  white 
rolls,  the  pats  of  fresh-churned  butter,  and  the  large  round  bowls  that 
were  by-and-by  to  be  filled  with  cafe  au  lait  for  such  of  the  travellers  as 
liked  to  breakfast  there,  a  few  of  the  local  quidnuncs  who  were  early 
risers,  congregated  beside  me,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  to  see  if  perchance  there  should  be  anything  new 
that  momiDg.  Mdlle.  Jeannine,  the  serving-maid,  looked  at  them, 
laughing,  through  the  dining-room  window,  and  said  to  me :  "  They're 
always  the  same — regular  at  their  posts  like  oysters  on  a  sand-bank.  II 
you  came  here  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  out  of  the  year  yoa*d 
always  find  them.   But  what  brings  you  here  so  early  ?  " 

I  explained  my  errand  to  the  young  lady,  and  told  her  I  had  come  to 
meet  a  Polytechnician. 

**  Ah !  "  said  she,  "  I  don't  like  Poly  technicians." 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  I  think  of  bringing  this  particular  one  to 
lodge  here." 

*'  Then  that's  another  bed  I  shall  have  to  make,  that's  all." 

**  Why  don't  you  like  Poly  technicians  ?  " 

<<  What  is  there  to  like  in  them  ?  Gentlemen  who  walk  bent  doable 
like  compasses,  and  who  are  for  ever  proving  things  by  rule,  just  as  if  it 
wasn't  tho  stupidest  thing  in  the  world  to  go  by  rule  I  I  don't  like  people 
who  prove  things.  The  Saint- Cyrians  are  much  better.  There's  your 
friend,  M.  de  Gardefer  of  the  Cuirassiers,  who  never  knows  what  he  says 
and  is  always  laughing.     He's  much  more  amusing." 

**  And  not  bad- looking  either,  Mdlle.  Jeannine  ?  " 

*'I  don't  know  anything  about  his  looks — but  chattering  with  you 
makes  me  lose  time,  M.  Louis.  There's  the  tooting  of  the  diligence  hom, 
too,  and,  mon  Dieu  I  I've  not  yet  put  my  milk  on." 

Amidst  great  clouds  of  dust,  with  the  bells  of  its  mx  mates  ill  jini^Kaig 
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togetior,  and  Ihe  bluff  voice  of  its  Biacayan  driver  shoatinft  Hue  !  Hop  la  ! 
Ho  t  tbe  maBfiivs  vehiclo  came  rnmblicg  down  tho  road,  Blackened  its 
pEice  within  sight  of  the  inn,  looked  as  if  it  woold  rock  OTer  when  turned 
sharp  oppoBile  the  courtyard,  but  righted  itself  withont  effort  and  rolled 
jolting  over  the  paving- etoDos,  throngh  the  gates,  and  so  on  np  to  the  inn- 
door,  where  ererybody  alighted.  The  passengers  who  shd  off  the  top  and 
rcleaeed  themiielTes  Iram  the  inside  were  of  the  nsnal  category.  A  taX 
man  with  a  portmantean  and  a  eheaf  of  umbrellas,  walking- sticks .  and 
fishing-rods,  who  had  had  the  coupe  all  U>  himself ;  a  trio  of  pot-manu- 
factnrers  who  had  been  talking  earthenwaro  all  the  way  from  the  rival 
town  of  TouBabrutea  ;  a  young  cnralo  with  a  portentons  mnsbroom  hat, 
freshly  ordained  and  nervons,  who  had  essayed  to  strike  np  a  mild  con- 
veraalion  with  a  swarthy  ProTeni,'al  unrse  in  charge  of  a  swarthy  and 
Eiinalling  ProTen(,'al  baby ;  and  a  brace  of  officers  in  mufti  on  the  box, 
going  back  to  garrison  after  furlongh,  and  looking  hngely  bored.  But  all 
these  travellerB  were  of  bale  complexion,  had  pink  faces  and  more  or  less 
Bijiiare  shoulders  ;  whence  it  was  easy  for  a,  connoiBsour  to  gucsa  that  none 
of  Ihcm  was  yonng  Torrean  of  the  Government  Forcing- House.  I  waited 
till  I  saw  a  waBbed-oat  physiognomy  arise  from  amidRt  the  boxes  on  the 
roof,  and  peer  around  it  with  an  air  of  acnitiny,  and  when  thia  phy- 
siopnomy,  preceded  by  a  pair  of  interminable  and  angular,  yet  withal 
deliberate  legs,  had  scrambled  down  the  sides  of  the  diligence  like  aome 
black  outlandish  spider,  I  stopped  forward  And  said,  "  Monsieur  Torreau, 
I  believe?  " 

"  YeB,"  said  he,  "  Torrean."  And  he  fixed  npon  me  one  of  the  most 
cnriouBl;  expressive  pair  of  eyes  I  had  ever  seen  before  or  have  seen 
since. 

"  My  name  is  Louis  Blamont,"  I  added,  "  and  I  am  hero  to  act  as 
your  cicerone  ;  in  fact  to  render  yoa  any  service  m  my  power." 

"  ¥oa  ore  very  good,"  said  he,  and  he  began  gravely  to  look  abont 
him  for  two  very  bard,  corded,  parallel ogramic  boxes  that  conetituted  his 
luggage ;  alBO  for  a  mottled  tin  box,  shaped  like  an  isosceles  triangle,  and 
which  presumably  contained  his  cocUcdhat. 

"I  will  tell  one  of  the  ostlers  to  cany  these  up  to  your  rooms,"  I 
snggested,  observing  him  stoop  to  lift  the  heaviest  and  sttfiest  of  the 
parallelograms  himself, 

"An  oBtler  costs  fivepence,"  was  his  discouraging  reply,  "and  the 
thing  will  be  sooner  and  better  done  if  I  do  it  myself."  And  with  some 
little  atrainiug  he  contrived  to  hoist  tho  box  on  to  his  shoulders  as  a 
bargeman  does  a  sack  of  coals,  and  sto^ered  with  it  towards  the  inn. 
To  humour  his  whim,  and  save  his  nnfortunate  thin  legs  another  journey, 
I  caught  up  the  second  box  and  the  ifiosceles  triangle,  and  moved  after  him. 
"Hero  is  an  original  character,"  thought  I,  and,  struck  with  the  novelty 
of  a  Government  functionary  of  two -and -twenty  perspiring  to  save  tivo- 
■pence,  I  watched  with  some  cariosity  to  see  what  he  would  do  next. 
What  he  did  next  was  to  carry  his  box  to  the  veiy  top  of  the  house,  ou 
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the  plea  that  the  rooms  on  the  lower  stories  would  be  too  dear  for  him. 
Then  he  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  the  landlord  of  the  ''  Lion  d*Or,*'  proved 
to  him  beyond  power  of  refutation  that  the  sum  he  had  first  asked  for  was 
excessive,  and  triumphantly  secured  a  reduction  of  thirty  sous  a  week. 
After  which  he  extracted  a  new  uniform  from  one  of  the  parallelograms, 
and  was  about  to  retreat  to  his  bedroom  in  order  to  put  it  on,  when  I 
stopped  him  by  saying  that  if  he  purposed  calling  on  the  head  engineer, 
his  chief,  he  must  wait  till  the  morrow,  as  M.  Nul  and  his  subalterns  were 
absent  making  the  new  road,  four  leagues  ofif,  and  would  not  be  back  till 
evening. 

<<  Well,  I'll  go  and  join  them,''  said  young  Torreau,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  without  pausing  to  debate  the  question  with  anybody. 

''  On  a  sweltering  day  like  this,  walk  twelve  kilometres  I  *'  I  protested. 
'*  Come,  come  \ " 

**I  know  it's  hot,''  answered  he,  significantly  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  **  but  Government  is  not  going  to  give  me  a  salary  to  take 
notes  about  the  weather.  Besides,  I  suspect  the  workmen  who  are  catting 
the  road,  find  it  quite  as  hot  as  I  do." 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  breakfasted,"  I  remonstrated,  "  and  I  was 
just  going  to  invite  you." 

<'  Oh,  as  to  breakfast,"  said  he,  <<  I  can  buy  a  piece  of  bread  and  eat 
it  going  along." 

And  so  he  did,  and  set  off  on  the  spot,  in  an  imdress  uniform,  and 
with  metrical  implements  under  his  arm,  I  escorting  him,  and  acting  as 
his  guide.  We  went  a  kilometre  together,  and  there  I  left  him.  He  had 
not  spoken  a  dozen  words  the  whole  way,  but  had  munched  his  crost  and 
taken  such  formidable  strides,  that  I  returned  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
I  had  been  in  a  vapour-bath.  Breakfast  had  just  been  served  at  the 
prefecture,  and  I  was  in  time  to  subside  into  my  seat,  and  be  asked 
whether  I  had  been  running  a  race,  or  doing  anything  else  extraordinary. 

'*  Well,  and  our  new  comer,"  added  M.  de  Feucontenu,  *'  does  he 
promise  to  be  an  addition  to  our  circle  ?  " 

<'I  hope  he  waltzes,"  remarked  Madame  la  Pr^fete,  whose  one  pre- 
occupation was  the  success  of  her  Wednesday  The-Dansants, 

**  And  does  he  look  as  if  he  could  play  billiards  ?  "  asked  Raoul  de 
Gardefer,  a  sort  of  cousin  of  Madame  la  Prefete's,  and  tolerably  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  our  board. 

I  tried  to  describe  what  manner  of  a  man  young  Torreau  was ;  bnt 
toned  down  the  colours  rather,  for  being  fresh  from  seeing  the  origiiial, 
who  had  not  impressed  me  as  a  very  brilliant  picture,  I  preferred  he  shoald 
have  the  chance  of  being  judged  on  his  own  merits  whenever  he  pat  in  his 
appearance  at  the  prefecture.  What  I  said,  however,  was  enough  to  make 
Madame  de  Feucontenu  understand  that  he  did  not  convey  the  idea  of 
beiug  a  very  enthusiastic  waltzer,  and  Haoul  de  Gardefer  that,  whatoTer 
taste  he  might  possess  for  billiards,  he  was  not  likely  to  bestow  mneli 
money  on  that  pastime.    Madame  la  Pr^fete  sighed,  aad  liealeiiaiii  do 


Oardefer  gave  a  strug.  As  for  tlie  Prefect,  he  opined  with  a,  grin,  Uial 
^ouDg  Torreau'B  anxiety  to  be  quick  at  work  would  wear  off  in  time,  afl 
SDch  JnduiitTy  generallj  did,  and  he  was  gnod-natnred  enough  to  pobt  this 
remark,  gathered  from  bb  profound  PTperience  of  Bubaltt-rns,  at  me.  On 
the  whole  it  was  decided  that  young  Torrean  should  have  a  card  for 
the  next  Dancing  Tea,  fmd  there  be  put  through  all  the  social  ordeals,  one 
after  the  other. 

But  several  days  before  the  Dancing  Tea,  mysterious  rumours  hegoa 
to  circulate  about  the  town.  It  should  be  premieed  that  TouRcretina  was  J 
not  used  to  emotions  of  any  sort :  it  did  not  like  them,  it  would  havo  I 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  In  a  general  way  it  was  a  peaceful  town,  fond  of  n 
order,  aud  paying  its  taxes.  It  also  greatly  respected  the  Gnvcrnmetit. 
Bach  men  as  thrived  in  other  plaeea,  jomnalists  and  the  like,  had  no  bold 
there  :  they  withered  up  by  the  roots  and  perished  miserably.  There  was 
indued  a  legend,  purporting  that  at  some  time  or  other,  vaguely  undefined, 
a  misguided  individual  had  tried  to  start  an  opposition  paper  at  Touacretins, 
but  it  was  only  a  legend.  Serious  people  declined  to  believe  that  such  R 
Teuturo  could  have  been  possible,  and  even  the  authors  of  the  legend 
ncknovtledged  that  the  editor,  after  selling  one  copy  of  bis  first  aud  last 
impression,  departed  from  the  town  at  nightfall  indebted  to  his  printer, 
and  was  cover  heard  of  i^ain.  Touscretins  was  not  likely  to  miss  bim.  . 
There  was  that  in  the  town's  very  appearance  which  suggested  constituted 
outboiity,  and  the  inborn,  unlimited  worship  of  it.  The  streets  wera 
seldom  swept.  If  there  was  anything  to  be  done,  no  man  enuctly  knew 
who  was  the  person  to  do  it.  If  anything  unpleasant  happened,  the  blame 
was  sure  to  light  upon  balf-a-dozen  wrong  shoalders  before  settling  on  tho 
right  ones  ;  and,  when  once  it  got  Ihere,  it  did  not  sit  very  heavily.  Nobody 
had  the  faintest  ghoBt  of  a  notion  as  to  what  became  of  the  public  moneys 
that  were  levied  of  a  quarter-day  by  means  of  rates ;  and  those  who  spent 
these  funds  had  less  notions  than  the  rest.  Finally,  no  Government 
employ^  bad  ever  been  seen  to  do  any  other  work  there  than  draw  hia 
salary.     lu  fact  it  was  a  woU-govemed  town. 

And  bow  could  it  hare  been  otherwise,  when  one  considered  the 
number  of  Government  fonctionaries  which  Tooscr^tins,  in  common  with 
most  other  Prcncb  towns,  then  as  now,  possessed  ?  They  were  iunu- 
tnerablo,  nn imaginable,  ensconced  everywhere  ;  roosting  on  every  perch, 
lodged  in  every  conceivable  nook ;  very  rata  in  number,  cohesiveuess, 
and  rodent  appetite.  Ptrhaps  I  may  as  well  give  a  list  of  them  : — A  prefect, 
ft  secretary- general,  aud  three  councillors  of  prefectm-e;  a  president  of 
the  tribunal,  four  assist  ant  judges,  a  stipendiary  justice  of  the  peace, 
two  clerks  of  court,  and  a  public  prosecutor ;  a  receiver- general  of  taxes 
and  two  sub-receivers  ;  a  verificator  of  weights  and  measures,  a  chief  of 
the  custom-house,  and  two  Ueutenonts  ;  a  high-keeper  of  the  woods  and 
forests  (there  were  none  to  keep),  and  two  sub-keepers ;  a  comrnisBnry  of 
police  and  a  deputy  commissary  ;  a  captain  of  gendarmerie  and  hia 
lieutenant ;  a  rector  of  academy,  a  postmaster,  a  keeper  of  the  archives 
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(wbich  consisted  in  one  deal-box  fall  of  papers),  and  two  Bub-keepers ; 
a  chief  engineer,  an  inspector  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  four  assistant 
engineers ;  a  bishop,  two  vicars-general,  one  dean,  one  archdeacon,  six 
canons,  two  rectors,  and  eleven  curates  :  tailing  upon  which  gallant  pro- 
cession was  an  army  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  clerks,  postmen, 
wood-rangers,  custom-house  officers,  tax-gatherers,  gendarmes,  beadles, 
vergers,  policemen,  inspectors  of  quart-pots  and  fir  lots,  tipstaff  court  ushers, 
prison  jailers,  prison  governors,  and  police  spies — all  of  whom,  without 
exception,  were  remunerated  out  of  the  public  purse.  Takmg  the  thing  in 
the  aggregate,  the  cost  of  the  town  of  Touscretins  to  the  State  (Tous- 
cretins,  exclusive  of  its  functionaries  and  their  families,  boasted  a  popula- 
tion of  five  thousand  and  three  souls),  was  about  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  say  160,000Z.  a  year.  What  Touscretins 
gave  back  to  the  State  in  exchange  for  these  sums,  neither  I  nor  anybody 
else  have  ever  been  able  to  determine. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  sort  of  dismay  that  fell  upon  every- 
body when  it  was  heard  one  morning  that  a  stranger  had  come  within  the 
town,  who  felt  disposed  to  criticize  this  state  of  things.  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  be  criticized.  When  a  man  has  a  good-sized  wen  that  has 
taken  up  its  abode  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  does  not  thank  you  for 
calling  attention  to  this  wen;  holding  it  up  to  scorn,  and  proposing 
violently  to  cut  it  off.  So  it  is  with  a  town  that  has  a  nice  little  duster 
of  abuses  flourishing  somewhere  about  it.  Much  better  let  the  wen  and 
the  abuses  alone,  says  Worldly  Wisdom,  and  so  said  they  of  Tousoretins. 
They  would  have  spoken  outright  on  the  subject  to  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  had  he  attempted  to  reform  them ;  but  their  sentiments  found 
much  more  indignant  expression  upon  their  discovering  that  their  new- 
come  critic  was  not  any  mighty  statesman  or  bishop  from  Paris — ^no 
grandee  traveller  or  sage  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees — ^bnt  simply 
that  lanky  young  bit  of  an  engineer  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  who  had 
not  been  in  the  town  six  days. 

Somehow  the  news  of  this  scandal  reached  the  prefecture,  and  did  not 
much  surprise  me,  for  I  had  guessed  from  the  expression  of  young 
Torreau's  eyes,  and  a  certain  look  of  being  constantly  ready  to  argue  the 
point  with  you,  that  he  would  be  an  Ishmael,  finding  few  to  agree  with  him. 
But  the  intelligence  amazed  and  disconcerted  my  chief,  the  Plrefeot ;  the 
fact  being,  that  M.  de  Feucontenu  was  a  sort  of  reformer  himself,  and,  like 
a  good  many  of  that  kind,  naturally  looked  upon  every  other  reformer  as  a 
trespasser  upon  his  own  reserved  ground.     Not  that  M.  de  Feaeontenu, 
mind,  went  in  for  reform  in  the  sense  of  improvement — that,  of  oouraey 
would  have  been  going  a  little  too  far  for  a  prefect.   But,  for  instance,  if  he 
found  that  a  thing  had  long  been  done  this  way,  it  was  odds  but  he 
suggested  one  should  try  and  do  it  that  way,  just  for  a  ohange ;  and  if 
everything  went  wrong  from  being  done  that  way — as  it  sometimes  did — 
the  public  were  &in  to  own  that  M.  le  Prefet  had  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
modem  idea  of  progress  by  his  spirited  attempt  at  innoTatioiL.    li  i$ 
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almost;  needless  to  add  tbat  U.  de  Fenconlenu  waa  comparadTely  yonng — 
not  more  than  five-and-forty  —  and  expected  to  earn  promotion  by  his 
indefatigable  energy.  The  prefectorate  of  ToTtscielinB  was  bis  £rst  high 
post,  and,  being  bia  secretary,  it  was  I  ivho  pE>nned  the  remarkable 
despatcbea  to  the  Home  Olhce,  in  which  he  recapitulated  his  "  reforms," 
and  stated  bis  object,  nhiuh  was  to  convince  the  population  that  UoTero- 
ment  had  an  eye  nnceat^ingiy  and  rigiiantly  fixed  upon  all  tbeir  needs. 
When,  therefore,  M.  de  Feucontenu  came  by  the  knowledge  of  what  yourg 
Torreau  v&b  ap  to,  be  frowned  and  exclaimed, — "  Tbia  young  TlJow  is 
making  a  bad  beginning ;  it  seems  he  bos  several  timos  uttorod  opiaiona 
that  were  most  bold  to  Ustcn  to.  I  should  have  thought  belter  of  a  man 
of  bia  education." 

"  And  not  yet  twenly-five,"  ejaculated  Mdme.  do  reueontenn,  as  who 
should  say, — "  Bo  young  and  so  deprared  I  " 

"  Have  you  any  precise  information,  sir,  as  to  what  Torreau  has  beeq 
Baying  or  doing  ?  "  I  inquired,  for  I  bad  as  yut  heard  no  specific  charga 
adduced. 

"  Well,"  Baid  M.  de  Feucontenu,  with  a  rather  scared  eipression,  "  I 
hear  that,  on  his  very  first  day,  be  rcmaiked  that  fire  engineers  vera 
being  employed  to  do  what  could  very  well  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
one ;  also  that  there  were  twice  loo  many  workmen ;  but — what  is  iofi- 
nilely  graver  than  this — ha  went  the  length  of  complamiog  of  the  works 
themselves,  said  that  the  road  was  nnskilfally  planned,  that  it  might  huvo 
been  cut  at  half  the  cost,  and  have  been  at  once  more  courenient  and 
more  durable.  You  understand  the  effect  this  produced  upon  M.  Nul, 
For  B  man  of  talent  to  be  criticized  by  one  of  his  own  sabordinates,  is  a 
most  painful  situation,  especially  when  there  seems  a  likelihood  of  publie 
opinion  freeing  with  the  subordinate." 

"  Is  there  a  likelihood  of  tbat  ?  "  asked  Raoul  de  Gardefer,  laughing. 
"  Pubhc  opbion  always  goes  wrong,"  answered  M.  da  Feucontonn. 
"  Don't  you  think,  Blomont,  you  bad  bttter  go  and  call  upon  Ibis  young 
fellow,  and  you  too,  Gardefer  ?  Point  out  to  him  what  a  mistaken  courso 
ho  is  following;  explain  that  what  carping  minds  call  abuses  are  in  most 
instances  the  vital  elements  of  certain  systems  of  government,  which  it  is 
the  interest,  nay,  the  duty,  of  all  order-loving  persons  to  uphold.  Add, 
moreover,  thai  for  a  young  functionary  to  display  too  much  zeal  is  not 
Beemly,  being  an  implied  slight  on  the  capacity  of  his  superiors.  In  foot, 
talk  him  over,  turn  his  mind  towards  suitable  subjects,  and  tiy  to  make 
him  a  little  more  like  yourselves." 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  are  to  accept  that  as  a  compliment," 
laughed  the  Lieutenant,  as  be  shook  hands  with  Mdme,  la  Prffete,  and 
buckled  on  bis  sword. 

"To-nigbt  is  my  Tlie  Densant,"  smiled  the  Profete ;  "you  will  ds 
well  to  bring  M.  Torteau  back  with  yon." 
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m. 

Mdme.  la  Prefete's  Dancing  Teas  \rere  generally  well  thronged,  and 
when  Haoul  de  Gardefer  and  I  entered  the  rodms  towards  ten,  hringing 
young  Torreau  with  us  in  tow,  they  were  more  than  half  filled  with  the 
cream  of  that  society  skimmed  off  the  top  of  our  population  of  five  thou- 
sand and  three  fouIs.  I  cannot  say  young  Torreau  had  shown  himself 
much  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  hy  his  invitation 
to  the  tea.  He  even  seemed  to  regret  the  four  francs  he  was  compelled 
to  disburse  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  made  no  secret  of -his  reluc- 
tance to  introduce  himself  into  an  extremely  tight  pair  of  patent-leather 
boots.  Bat  there  he  was,  notwithstanding,  dressed  like  everybody,  and 
surveying  the  contortionate  scene  of  a  prefectoral  hop,  with  the  smileless 
face  and  the  serious  gaze  of  a  man  who  has  some  sort  of  idea  that  he  is 
being  hoaxed,  and  would  like  to  know  what  possible  pleasure  human 
beings  can  find  in  jumping  about  in  this  way.  We  introduced  him  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  was  still  young,  and  pretty,  and  very  affable, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  danced.  ''  Oh,  no ! "  said  he,  in  the  same 
tone  as  if  the  muttered  corollary  were,  "  not  I."  **  But  I  will  find  you  a 
partner,"  continued  she,  laughing  a  little.  **  Well,  if  you  do,  Madame,*' 
was  his  quiet  answer,  **  we  shall  both  be  falling  down  together  over  those 
slippery  boards,  and  there  will  be  somebody's  leg  broken." 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  Raoul  de  Gardefer  and  I  had  been 
undergoing  during  the  whole  afternoon.  Young  Torreau  had  not  been 
influenced  in  the  faintest  degree  by  our  visit  of  remonstrance.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  beguiled  us  into  controversy,  and,  bringing  the  heavy 
artillery  of  logical  syllogisms  to  bear  on  every  proposition  we  advanced, 
routed  us  hip  and  thigh,  the  pair  of  us.  On  walking  into  his  rooms 
on  the  topmost  flat  of  the  **  Lion  d'Or,"  we  had  found  him  covering  an 
enormous  sheet  of  foolscap  with  respectful  observations  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  In  the  first  place,  he  requested  to  be  sent  to 
some  other  towi3,  for,  as  there  were  already  three  more  engineers  than 
there  was  any  necessity  for,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  useless  incnm* 
brance.  In  the  next  place,  he  submitted  that  if  every  State  road  were  cut 
on  the  same  extravagant  plan  as  the  one  which  he  had  seen,  and  with  the 
same  total  disregard  of  scientific  principles,  there  was  no  need  to  pay 
engineers  for  doing  such  work — it  might  just  as  well  be  intrusted  to  navyies 
or  stonebreakers.  He  concluded  by  offering  to  complete  the  road  himself  at 
a  third  of  the  present  expense  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so  nntrammelledy 
that  is,  without  the  assistance  of  his  chief,  M.  Nul,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  most  incapable  individual. 

**  Well,  but,"  exclaimed  Haoul  de  Gardefer  aghast,  and  yet  seareely 
able  to  keep  from  laughing,  as  young  Torreau  coolly  read  us  this  dooa- 
ment,  ''  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  sending  thai?  '* 

'*  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Jules  Torreau,  turning  round  on  his  chair,  and 
nibbling  the  end  of  his  penholder.    Through  the  glasses  of  his  speelaolea 
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gleamed  that  espression  of  bciug  ready  to  nrgne  wliioh  I 
learned  to  look  upon  as  liopcless. 

"I  mean  you  can  hardly  think  of  ramming  yonr  head  so  coinpletel; 
into  a  bomet's  seat,"  pureued  the  LioutcDaiit. 

"I  don't  fiee  that,"   protested   Juloa   Torrean.      "Who 
hornets  ?  "  ' 

Kaoul  de  Gardeftr  explained  in  an  easy  way  that  e^cry  Government 
office  was  a  nest  of  hornets  for  thoBS  who  went  there  to  call  FLtteutioa  td 
abaseB.  Perhaps  if  the  abuse  was  a  very,  very  small  one,  and  the  perROn 
thriving  npoa  it  a  very,  very  small  person,  there  was  a  remote  prospect 
of  the  abase  receiving  the  most  attentive  conaidcration  of  a  very,  very 
email  clerk,  bearing  a  personal  grudge  againat  the  very  small  persoD  ;  and 
porhflpa  the  abuse  would  be  removed  to  this  eitent,  tbat  the  rery  small 
person  wonid  bo  dismissed,  and  replaced  by  a  coiiain  or  nephew  of  tha 
very  small  clerk,  who  would  lose  no  time  in  implaoting  aome  other  abnse 
worse  than  that  whit-h  bad  been  eradicated.  But  for  any  man,  not  a  sworn 
foa  to  his  own  peace,  to  presume  attacking  abuses  fostered  by  people 
holding  a  certnio  ststna,  eminent,  or  wealthy,  or  distantly  connected  with 
one  or  more  clerks  paid  handsomely  for  doing  nothing  at  the  public  cost, 
was  about  as  promising  a  way  of  spending  one's  titne  as  the  trying  to  stop 
a  mountain  torrent  with  the  bottom  of  one'a  wig,  or  the  riding  full  tilt  at 
a  stone  wall,  or  the  going  to  do  battle  with  a  bippopolamua,  armed  with  a 
wooden  paper-cutter, 

■•Ah  I  but  these  are  no  mere  charges,"  exclaimed  yoong  Torrean, 
bridling  up.  "  I  can  prove  them — prove  everything.  See  hero,"  and  he 
caught  up  an  imposing  sheet,  illustrated  with  diagrams,  geometrical 
figures,  and  eihauative  foot-notes.  "  Here  is  the  plan  of  the  road  such 
aa  I  wonld  have  it,  and  here  ia  Nul'a  plan.  Mine,  you  see,  saves  half-an- 
bonr'a  walk  between  this  point  and  that.  It  also  takes  one  nnder  shelter 
of  a  stretch  of  rocks,  which  wonld  prevent  the  road  being  continually 
swept  by  winds,  and,  in  the  event  of  war — ahould  we  ever  be  invaded 
from  the  South — wonld  offer  a  sure  line  of  march  to  our  troops,  and 
enable  them  to  entrench  themselves  as  if  in  a  fortress,  Nul'a  road  runs 
alon^  a  bleak  bit  of  table-land,  where  the  dust  would  blind  one  in  summer, 
and  the  gales  carry  one  off  one's  legs  in  winter.  It  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  for  military  purposes.  The  expense  of  keeping  it  ia  repair 
would  be  terrifc,  and  the  only  possible  way  that  I  can  see  of  maintaining 
it  permanently  wonld  bo  by  planting  along  it  a  four- league -long  avenue  of 
fir-trees,  which  wonld  cost  you  may  gnesa  what,  and  not  be  available  for 
another  twenty  yeara." 

"Well,  yon  may  be  right,"  answered  Rnonl  de  Gardofer,  snrveying 
the  plans  not  without  interest ;  "  but  believe  me,  M.  Torreau,  the  less  we 
yonngetera  show  our  elders  that  their  heads  are  growing  soft,  the  better 
they  will  like  it ;  and  the  less  risk  we  shall  run  of  being  op-pressed,  re- 
pressed, and,  finally,  sup-pressed," 

Jules  Torreau  took  back  bia  diagrams,  ntiraed  his  knee  for  a 
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moments,  daring  wbicli  he  eyed  as  both  with  some  little  dejection,  and  at 
length  exclaimed,  <<  If  it  be  so,  more's  the  pity  ;  bat  I  really  see  no  reason 
in  it  for  not  doing  one's  duty.  If  I  notice  that  a  blander  is  going  to  be 
committed,  I  am  obviously  bound  to  try  and  prevent  it.  I  am  sure, 
Monsieur,  that,  if  you  detected  any  abuses  in  your  regiment,  yoa  would 
feel  it  your  duty  to  denounce  them.** 

"God  forbid!"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  piously.  "I  shoold  be 
writing  despatches  day  and  night." 

And  here  the  matter  ended.  Not  ended  in  so  far  as  talk  was  con- 
cerned, for  we  talked  during  many  hours,  endeavouring  to  instil  pradenee 
into  our  new  friend's  head.  But,  talk  as  we  might,  we  could  never  rid 
him  of  the  conviction  that  the  official  world  was  a  free  himting-groand, 
where  any  one  who  espied  an  abuse  had  a  right  to  aim  at  it  with  loaded 
barrels,  and  bring  it  down  if  he  could.  Impossible  to  make  him  under- 
stand by  a  reference  to  the  game-laws,  the  harmonious  system  of  pre- 
served lands,  privileged  shooters,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Impossible  to  make 
him  grasp  the  idea,  that  what  on  the  part  of  one  man  was  lawful,  coming 
from  another  was  poaching.  He  remained  obtuse  on  this  point ;  and  was 
just  as  far  wrong  as  ever  when,  in  the  evening,  baffled  and  worn  out  by 
his  calm,  quiet  obstinacy,  we  took  him  to  Mdme.  la  Prefete's  party. 

**  1  wonder  whether  our  hostess  will  be  more  fortunate  with  him  ?  '* 
said  Gardefer,  amused,  as  the  seductive  Prefcte,  after  her  futile  attempt 
to  make  young  Torreau  dance,  begged  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  and  tried 
to  draw  some  conversation  out  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  saw  the  pretty  Mdme.  de  Feucontenii 
fanning  herself  and  listening,  whilst  Jules  Torreau,  with  his  hands  twitch- 
ing at  his  gloves  and  his  patent-leather  boots  evidently  causing  liim 
nneasiness,  was  holding  forth  with  a  collected  sort  of  fluency  on  topics 
which  we  could  not  catch  for  the  braying  of  a  brass  band,  to  the  inspiriting 
strains  of  which  four-and-twenty  couples  of  Touscr^tinians  were  actively 
quadrilling.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that,  under  present  ciroumstaaces, 
an  entertaining  person  to  see  would  be  Jules  Torreau*s  victim,  the  un- 
happy M.  Nul,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  devoid  of  cares.  .  So  I  cast 
about  for  that  official  until  I  found  him  in  the  card-room,  playing  whist 
with  the  President  of  the  Tribunal,  a  dowager,  and  a  daomiy,  and  having 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  impendent  upon  the  ace  of  spades. 
And  yet  M.  Nul  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his 
day,  and  even  now  he  carried  a  head  that  might  have  sat  worthily  on  the 
shoulders  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  Unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  inside 
the  head.  It  was  like  a  plaster- of- paris  bust — brainless  ;  or,  to  employ 
a  more  homely  simile,  it  resembled  one  of  those  walnuts  which  are, 
indeed,  large  and  robust-looking  without,  but  which  inside  have  nought 
but  the  ghostly  vestige  of  a  kernel.  M.  Nul  had  begun  in  the  same  way 
as  young  Torreau — by  the  Polytechnic  School.  Like  his  subaltern,  lie 
had  come  out  from  thence  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  spectacles,  and  a 
brain-fever ;  but,  unlike  him,  the  brain-fever  seemed  never  to  hftv^  left 
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hia  Lead,  bnt  to  ha\e  settled  tlere  nnder  the  cbroaio  form  of  a  mild 
imbectliCj,  liarmless  to  himself  perRonally,  but  fatal  to  every  Bpecica  of 
work  which  he  nndortook.  Of  course,  however,  nobody  nmongst  the 
public  noticed  Uuit  M.  Nal  w&a  imbecilo,  nor  that  his  work  was  Ir&sb ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  eSects  of  the  oompctilive  examiuiilion  mania 
prevalent  in  this  age  that  a  >*outb  who,  b,v  dint  of  stupeodous  crammuig, 
moDages  to  distance  a  certain  number  of  other  jonlhii  at  twenty,  is  hdd 
to  be  wise,  and  an  object  meet  for  dialinctJon  ever  after ;  and  this  though 
every  particle  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  big  luborions  cram  may  have 
leaked  out  of  bis  pate,  like  wattr  through  a  sieve,  long  before  bo  has 
attained  the  lipe  age  of  twenty  years  end  six  weeks.  So  M.  Nul  on  starting 
in  hia  professional  career  was  loaded  with  favours.  And  he  made  roads 
which  crumbled  away,  and  built  bridges  that  fell  in,  and  water-dykes 
which  burst,  and  a:|ueducts  that  flooded  whole  mijes  of  country ;  and, 
thanks  to  a  long  series  of  such  works,  wnaed  each  year  higher  in  public 
esleom,  until  be  had  reached  bis  present  post,  that  of  chief  engineer  of  an 
entire  department,  where  he  did  en  incredible  deal  of  harm  in  an  innocent 
way,  and  was  universally  respected.  So  much  respected  that,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  not  a  man  but  would  have  put  his  whole  cunhdencs  in  U.  Nul, 
and  been  brought  to  grief  by  him,  with  faith  nushaken  in  his  merits. 
Alas  I  what  am  I  saying  ?  The  hour  of  danger  did  come,  and,  not  one 
department  only,  but  our  whole  country  pot  its  fuith  in  M.  Nul.  For 
were  they  not  all  MesMenrs  Nul,  those  princes,  geuerals,  strategistSi  i 
lawyers,  who  in  the  hour  of  Franco's  need  were  in  ubarge  of  the  helm, 
and  in  one  short  year  steered  her  out  of  the  sea  of  glory,  where  she 
BD  long  and  so  proudly  sailed,  oq  to  the  roi'ks  and  shoals  where  her  great- 
sess  and  fame  have  been  wrecked?  But,  after  all,  why  talk  of  this? 
It  is  a  thing  of  the  past  now — and  words  mend  nothing. 

M.  Nul  finished  his  game  as  I  was  watching  him,  counted  hia 
carefully  twice  over  and  ejaculated  :  - 

"  I  have  one  trick." 

Which  trick  being  the  one  needed  to  win  the  rubber,  M.  Nul  slowly  ( 
pocketed  the  stakes,  rose  with  equal  slowness  from  the  table,  and  took 
up  his  position  in  a  doorway,   doing   nothing   and   saying  uotbi 
approached  him  and  wished  him  good  oveniug  )  and  then  I  observed  thftt  J 
his  eyea  were  turned  with  something  of  an  uneasy  expression  towards  tlu  1 
corner  of  the   adjoining  room,   where   young  Jules   Torreau  was   etiH  * 
disconreing  with  Madame  la  Prefete.     It  was  not  difficult   to  perceive 
that,  placid  aa  M.  Nul  might  be,  the  advent  of  young  Jules  had  intro- 
duced an  clement  of  bitterness  into  his  hitherto  uorufllod  existence,  though 
probably  he  did  not  quite  luiderstaad  what  Ibis  bitterness  was,  nor  what 


"I  have  been  calling  to-day  on  yonr  new  assistant  M.  Torreau," 
remarked,  half- ex pcrimeu tally. 

"  Yes,  Torreau.  His  name's  Toncau.  Jules  Torrcan  is  the  i 
engineer's  came.    I  am  makiDg  a  road,  and  he  ssya  he  could  make  i 
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road.  Bat  mine's  better."  M.  Nul  turned  his  opinion  over  once  or  twice 
in  his  mind  as  if  to  give  his  rival  every  chance,  and  then  repeated  with 
great  satisfaction,  "Mine's  better." 

**  And  after  jon  have  completed  the  road,  I  believe  yon  are  to  begin 
a  new  reservoir  ?  " 

**  Yes,  a  reservoir ;  a  new  reservoir.  A  new  reservoir  is  what  we  are 
going  to  begin.  And  it  will  be  a  good  reservoir."  Again  M.  Nul  tamed 
over  this  sentiment  once  or  twice  in  order  that  his  rival  might  have  the 
fairest  play,  and  repeated  with  increased  satisflaction,  **  It  will  be  a  good 


reservoir." 


Just  at  this  moment  M.  de  Feucontenu,  the  Prefect,  came  hurrying 
along  through  the  ball-room,  upset,  and  holding  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand. 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  catching  sight  of  us,  **  look  at  this,  M.  Nul,  and  yon, 
Blamont.  Here  are  pretty  goings-on.  This  is  last  night's  Gazette  dee 
Boulevards  just  come  from  Paris,  and  it  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  headed  Lettres  d'un  Fonctionnaire,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
pasquinade  upon  this  town  and  everybody  connected  with  it.  Just  see 
this  :  it  describes  our  town  to  the  life  ;  and  this — a  '  prefect  whose  brains 
are  like  the  froth  on  the  top  of  a  pint-pot,'  that  must  be  me ;  and  here 
again — an  <  engineer  who  is  an  ass,'  that  can  only  be  you.  By  heavens, 
there  is  but  one  man  who  can  have  written  this,  and  it  must  be  that 
young  Torreau ;  certain  engineering  terms  that  he  has  let  slip  in  betray 
him.  Egad  !  he  must  have  set  to  work  upon  us  the  very  morning  after 
he  got  here.  And  to  think  that  we  are  promised  three  of  these  letters 
every  week  until  all  abuses  shall  have  been  divulged  /" 

In  blank  dismay  the  Prefect  handed  the  paper  to  M.  Nul  and  reite- 
rated, "  Three  letters  every  week  I  " 

M.  Nul  took  the  journal,  turned  it  over  and  said  profoundly :  "  I^ 
Gazette  des  Boulevards,  La  Gazette  dcs  Boulx^ards  is  the  name  of  this 
paper.  And  he  says,  *  an  engineer  who  is  an  ass.'  Yes,  certainly,  that 
can  only  be  me." 

We  were  here  joined  by  I'Abb^  Pincette,  chaplain  of  the  prefectarey 
a  neat  dapper  man,  who  exclaimed,  much  discontented :  <*  I  have  been 
talking  with  that  new  engineer,  M.  Torreau,  and  I  much  fear  that  his 
mind  is  not  godly.  In  the  first  five  minutes  he  told  me  that  the  early 
fathers  were  sophists,  steeped  up  to  the  neck  in  ignorance,  and  of  extremely 
bad  faith  in  controversy.  Also,  that  he  declined  to  believe  Christianity 
was  the  origin  of  civilization,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  argue  the  point." 

"And  he  was  just  as  bad  in  what  he  said  to  me,"  chimed  in  Mdme. 
la  Prefete,  arriving  with  flushes  of  ill-concealed  indignation  on  her  pretty 
face.  ''  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  he  should  like  our  town,  and  he 
answered  that  perhaps  he  might  if  it  were  rebuilt  and  the  inhabitants 
changed.  Then  I  was  telling  him  about  the  burning  of  the  prefecture 
forty  years  ago,  and  he  said  it  must  have  inconvenienced  me  greatiy, 
just  as  if  I  was  alive  at  that  time  and  already  Pr^fute," 
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After  this,  it  stood  evident  tliat  it  waa  nil  up  with  Julea  Torreau, 
Abandoned  by  Chureb.  State,  and  womftnkind  together,  he  was  on  the 
dumi-road  to  perditiou  by  the  eiprosB,  and  with  all  brakes  op. 

But  I  am  iifraid  I  ehonld  weary  you  if  I  were  to  rccapilulato 
all  the  episodes  of  young  Torreau'a  Odyssey  in  the  town  of  Touacretii 
If  you  have  ever  watched  the  career  of  a  dog  suspected  of  madness  ihrougl 
the  Btreets  of  an  alarmed  city,  you  must  have  observed  how  the  hue- 
cry  is  first  raised  by  some  girl  with  a  broomstick,  then  caught  up  by  i 
ostler  with  a  bucket,  and  how  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
terrified  by  the  sounds,  issue  otit  of  tbeir  bouses — when  the  dog  is  past — 
armed  with  sticks,  old  matchlocks,  pitchforks,  and  join  in  the  chase, 
howling  frenziedly  and  at  almost  as  great  a  rate  as  the  dog  himself.  Ho 
it  was  with  young  Torreau.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  Touscr^tins,  a  mad  dog  ;  and  when  it  was  an  ascertained  fact  that 
he  both  harked  and  bit,  the  population  showed  him  no  quarter.  All  those 
noble  creatures  called  Vested  Interests  were  up  and  after  him  at  full  cry. 
Every  man  who  drew  a  eiipenoa  from  the  State  coffers,  or  wished  to  draw 
siijience,  or  had  a  coa^iitt  desiring  to  draw  stipenee,  shrieked  and  raved. 
"  For  a  man,  himself  a  fanutionFoy,  to  lay  bare  the  sores  of  his  profession, 
to  hold  up  abuses  to  the  public  eye,  to  clamour  for  their  cure — Horrorl 
Grief!  Scandal !  "  Unluckily  for  young  Torreau,  he  bad  spared  nobody. 
In  those  letters  to  the  Paris  newspaper,  be  laid  about  him  with  the  nndis- 
criminaling  suergj  and  the  ootire  impnrtiality  of  youtb.  His  biowH  fell 
with  terrific  thwacks  to  the  right  and  left  of  bim,  upon  necks  and  shoulders, 
beads  and  tails.  Not  a  man  holding  office  but  had  a  weal  to  show  ;  not 
one  but  had  been  excoriated  in  some  tender  place  by  this  diabolical  and 
incisive  operator.  Voted  an  unmitigated  nuisance  by  the  whole  official 
community,  he  was  taxed  with  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  and  denied 
them.  But  this  would  not  do.  The  letters  had  attracted  notice ;  they 
were  making  the  Parisiaus  laugh  ;  the  Government  wore  surprised  and 
indignant  at  them.  As  fur  the  inhabitants  of  TonscrC-tins,  they  congre- 
gated round  the  diligence  when  it  came  in  with  the  papers  from  Paris, 
and  grabbed  excitedly  at  the  numbers,  to  see  who  was  the  new  victim. 
Under  these  circumstances,  M.  de  Feucontenn,  in  the  interests  of  order 
and  morality,  felt  it  binding  upon  liim  to  take  a  resolution.  To  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  postmasters  of  his  department  he  issued  orders  that  they 
would  examine  all  parcels  "of  a  suspicious  appeanuiCQ "  destined  for 
Paris — that  is,  all  parcels  that  looked  as  if  they  might  contain  copy.  By 
these  means  young  Torrean's  guilt  was  clearly  traced  home  to  bim.  His 
signature  was  there,  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Here  was 
a  ease  of  fiagram  deUcIui".  It  was  determined  to  make  att  example 
of  bim. 

I  should  mention  cursorily  that  throughout  all  the  storm  of  obloquy 
that  raged  over  young  Torrean's  misguided  bead,  and  throughout  all  the 
persecutions  that  were  eventually  levelled  at  bim — persecutions  in  which 
U.  de  Feuconteau,  my  chief,  took  the  leading  part,  egging  on  the  inert 
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M.  Nol,  who,  certainly,  had  not  originality  enough  of  his  own  left  to 
persecute  anybody  —  throughout  all  this  troublous  time,  I  say,  there 
were  two  of  us  who  stuck  faithfully  by  young  Torreau,  and  those  two  were 
Eaoul  de  Gardefer  and  myself.  We  stuck  by  him  because  we  had  got  to 
like  him.  We  had  little  fellow-feeling  for  the  knight*  errant  crusades  he 
had  undertaken,  like  Cervantes'  great  hero,  against  social  windmills. 
Indeed,  I,  for  my  part,  enter  my  most  distinct  protest  against  any  man  on 
this  snug  earth  of  ours  attempting  to  reform  anything.  When  I  see  an 
abuse  flourishing  anywhere,  I  am  for  having  it  let  alone,  until  it  dies  a 
natural  and  venerable  death ;  for  a  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
as  feist  as  one  abuse  disappears  another  springs  up  in  its  place,  and  that — 
to  use  the  words  of  a  clever  Frenchman — <'  Plus  ga  change  et  plus  e'est  la 
meitie  chose"  But  we  liked  young  Torreau,  because  of  his  earnestness, 
and  because  he  was  a  good  fellow.  When  one  saw  him  stalk  in  his  black 
clothes  through  the  scared  highways  of  Touscr^tins,  with  his  hands  buried 
in  his  hind  pockets,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pavement,  and  his  head  evidently 
cogitating  over  some  telling  hit  for  his  next  philippic,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  here  was  a  fanatic  who  might  be  wrong,  but  who,  in  taking 
up  the  cudgels  against  Society,  was  clearly  following  the  road  which 
Nature  had  marked  out  for  him  beforehand  as  if  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 
Then,  he  was  generous  :  his  parsimony  only  extended  to  himself.  On  his 
own  needs  he  spent  next  to  nothing ;  but  if  asked  to  subscribe  to  the 
wants  or  pleasures  of  others,  he  gave  handsomely,  almost  prodigally. 
Moreover,  he  was  plucky  without  ostentation.  Being  dragged  into  a 
quarrel — apropos  of  one  of  his  letters — by  an  irate  individual,  who  had 
chosen  to  consider  himself  alluded  to,  he  had  gone  out  and  stood  his 
adversary's  fire ;  then,  when  his  own  turn  came  to  aim,  he  had  said, 
**  You're  not  worth  killing  !  "  and  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air. 

So  when  we  perceived  that  official  displeasure  was  weaving  its  net 
round  him  and  drawing  the  meshes  every  day  closer,  we  resolved  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  expostulate  with  him  and  save  him.  It  was  not  our 
second  attempt,  nor  yet  our  tenth,  for  we  had  amicably  bantered  and 
cautioned  him  whenever  thrown  in  his  company.  But  banter  he  did  not 
imderstand,  and  caution  was  lost  upon  him.  It  was  only  by  elasticity  of 
hope  that  we  could  expect  that  he  would  see  his  danger  more  aoourately 
this  time,  and  that  we  should  be  more  fortunate.  We  accordingly  bent 
our  steps  towards  the  <'  Lion  d'Or." 

But  we  had  been  forestalled,  and  by  the  persons  best  qualified  to  poll 
him  out  of  his  pit,  if  so  be  that  he  could  be  pulled  out.  When  we 
knocked  at  his  door,  we  found  him  surrounded  by  the  whole  Torreau 
family  in  tears :  Torreau  senior  mopping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief 
and  holding  his  hat  dismally  between  his  knees  ;  Mdme.  Torreau  with  her 
bonnet-strings  unfastened  and  her  maternal  bosom  heaving,  whilst  her 
hands  grasped  one  of  young  Jules's  with  a  sort  of  entreaty;  pretty 
Mdlle.  Yictorine  Torreau  with  her  eyes  red ;  and,  on  various  chain  about 
the  room,  the  uncle  in  the  tailoring  way,  the  other  uncle  who  sold  the 
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Bimili-puiaiiias,  and  a  ripe  cluster  of  maliien  aants.  All  these  worth; 
people  having  Eomeliow  heard  that  the  bopo  and  pride  of  their  little  circle 
had  got  himself  into  hot  water,  but  not  knowing,  nor  able  to  gness,  how  that 
could  be,  had  hurried  down  in  a  tremor  of  anxiety,  but  with  the  vague 
belief  that  thuir  presence  woold  set  ererfthing  to  rights.  Tbev  were 
now  adjJiring  young  Jdea  not  to  cauBo  them  grief  and  trouble — not  to 
disappoint  their  long  and  fondly- chenBhcd  hopes  of  seeing  him  great  and 
prosperous. 

"  But  really,  mother,"  young  Jules  was  eaclainiing,  httlf-impalioatly, 
as  Raoul  and  I  crossed  the  threshold,  "  one  would  think  I  had  been  com- 
mitting some  great  crime  to  hear  the  way  you  tnlk." 

"Oh,  gentlemen,"  stud  Mdme.  Torreaa,  after  we  had  been  formallj 
introduced,  "  you  must  oxcuso  these  tears ;  but  we  have  been  go  oter- 
como.     Our  only  son,  and  never  given  ua  a  day's  uneasiness  till  now  1  " 

"I  wouldn't  believe  it  at  first,"  ejaculated  Torreau  senior,  sadly. 
"  Wonl(]n't  believe  that  Julca  had  taken  to  writing  in  newspapers." 

"  And  against  the  Government  t  "  continued  Mdme.  Torreau. 

"  Against  the  Government  1  "  echoed  Torreau  senior ;  and  in  a  doleful 
way  he  took  up  some  papers  lying  open  on  young  Jules's  desk,  and  read 
them  for  the  twentieth  time.  It  eeems  tbitt  one  of  them  was  the  official 
reply  to  that  memorable  despatch  in  which  young  Jules,  not  yet  in  his 
place  a  week,  had  stated  his  candid  opinion  of  his  chief,  M.  Nul ;  and  the 
othora  were  categorical  demands  on  the  part  of  GoTerament  to  be  told 
whether  or  no  M.  Torreau  was  the  author  of  certain  letters  rodccting 
disparagingly  on  divers  oauneDt  persons  and  institutions  ?  It  turued  out 
that  young  Julee  had  given  as  his  final  answer  that  he  refused  to  afford 
any  explanation  whatever  on  this  question,  which  he  contended  that  nobody 
had  any  right  to  put  to  him.  And  conformably  to  hie  practice,  he  had 
ai^ed  this  last  point. 

"  I  am  afraid  all  this  will  end  badly,"  was  Torreau  senior's  desponding 
oontmentary,  whereat  Mdme.  Torrcan  began  to  M'eep  anew. 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  pleaded  she,  "  do  you  not  roaiember,  when  you  won 
the  Great  Prize,  how  I  cried  for  joy ;  and  how,  when  the  people  applauded 
you,  I  felt  so  proud  and  grateful  that  I  could  have  gone  down  on  my  knees 
and  thanked  God  before  everybody  for  what  He  was  doing  for  ns  ? 
And  do  you  not  remember  how,  when  we  came  down  the  great  staircase 
amidst  all  your  schoolfellows  cheering  us,  my  arm  trembled  on  yours,  and 
I  whispered  in  your  ear  that,  heaven  willing,  you  should  always  etand  as 
high  in  the  esteem  of  your  friends  as  you  did  then  ?  Dear  child,  do  not 
let  the  dreams  we  then  made  for  you  come  to  nothing.  You  are  our  only 
hope,  darling ;  yon  will  have  pity  on  our  old  age,  wou't  you  ?  "  And  the 
good  lady  threw  her  arms,  sobbing,  round  her  son's  neck. 

"  You, hear  what  your  mother  s.iys,  Jules,"  faltered  honest  Torreau 
senior,  who  was  himself  fairly  upset ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  at  that  moment 
there  were  not  many  diy  eyes  in  the  ri 

"  Come,  Torreau,"  said  Raoul  de  Gardefer,  who  had  been  twitching 
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very  nervously  at  his  moustache  during  all  this,  "  we  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  won't  we  ?  This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  do  at  our  age,  old  fellow — it 
really  doesn't." 

''  God  hless  you,  sir  !  "  ejaculated  a  maiden  aunt. 

Young  Jules  was  sustaining  his  mother  and  kissing  her.  He  was 
extremely  pale  ;  hut  what  his  answer  would  have  heen  none  of  us  ever 
knew,  for  at  this  juncture  Mdlle.  Jeannine,  the  maid,  having  knocked, 
entered  with  a  large  letter,  in  a  hlue  envelope,  and  with  a  Government 
seal,  which  she  presented  to  young  Jules. 

Then  a  great  silence  fell  upon  everybody,  and  there  also  fell,  I  imagine, 
a  presentiment  of  evil.  We  all  fixed  our  eyes  apprehensively  on  the 
letter.  The  only  cool  person  in  the  room  was  young  Jules,  who  broke 
the  seal. 

This  is  what  he  read  : — 

**  Ministry  of  Public  WorkSf  Paris. 

'*  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  your  answers  to  my 
despatch  of  the  21st  being  pre-eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  your  public 
career,  though  short,  having  been  marked  from  the  first  by  an  habitual 
disregard  of  duty,  a  flagrant  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  by  the  author- 
ship of  certain  newspaper  articles,  rendered  the  more  culpable  from  your 
persistency  in  denying  them,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  submitted 
to  me  by  M.  Nul,  your  chief,  and  by  M.  de  Feucontenu,  the  Prefect  of 
Touscr^tins,  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  the  post  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  entrusted  you.  I  have,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  Minister 
of  War  that  your  commission  should  be  cancelled,  and  you  cease  from  thi«y 
day  to  be  a  public  servant. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
'<  Casimib  Barbottb, 

**  Minister  of  Piibiie  Worksr 

One  might  have  heard  a  fiy  buzz  in  the  room  when  Jules  Torreau, 
after  reading  this  dismissal,  threw  it  down  upon  the  table.  The  melan- 
choly pause  was  broken  by  Mdme.  Torreau,  who  dried  her  eyes  and  said, 
'<  My  child,  your  sister  and  I  will  go  and  throw  ourselves  at  the  Emperor*g 
feet,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  you." 

IV. 

But  young  Jules  was  definitely  overboard,  and  no  mother's  tears  or 
supplications  could  avail  to  reinstate  him.  We  lost  sight  of  him.  Like 
a  meteor,  he  had  flashed  for  a  brief  space  over  our  benighted  town  of 
Touscretins,  and  like  a  meteor  he  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  for 
a  while  a  luminous  trail  in  the  shape  of  many  grudges  glowing  in  the  breasts 
of  such  personages  as  he  had  frightened.  But  by-and-by,  for  want  of  fiirtli«r 
eaoses  of  resentment  to  feed  them,  these  grudges  flickered  out.    Hen  are 
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too  hasj  novad&ys  to  hate  loog  —  oar  passions,  like  onr  aflUirs,  go 
railway  pace.  So  Joles  w&a  forgotten,  and  few  amongst  his  furmer  friends 
or  foea  know,  or  cared  to  know,  that  the  caustic  writi^r  who  beown  about 
that  time  to  take  a  lead  in  the  opposition  press,  nuder  tlie  pEeudosjm  of 
MailloLin,  and  whose  articles  grew  daily  more  vigorona,  more  violent,  and, 
— rnnat  one  add  it?— more  uDroaBonable,  was  the  same  as  the  young  . 
engineer  who  had  broken  hia  first  loncee  by  tilting  at  M.  Nal.  I,  for  my  J 
part,  bad  let  the  &ct  almost  slip  from  uy  memory,  so  true  ia  it  that  friends 
to  keep  in  mind  mnat  keep  in  sight,  when  I  was  put  in  remembrance  of 
it  by  being  nncxpectedly  brongbt  into  contact  with  my  old  acquaintance, 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  twelvemonth. 

Bome  six  or  seven  yectra  had  elapsed  einee  onr  last  meeting,  and  our 
poor  France  was  woefully  altered,  Btit  events  had  wrought  b  hor  greater 
changes  than  time.  The  Second  Empire,  and  its  abuses,  had  been  swept 
away,  and  we  were  now  living  under  tbo  Commune  de  Paris,  which  wub 
to  do  away  altogether  with  abuBea.  or  import  new  ones  of  its  own,  people 
were  not  yet  quite  clear  which.  Of  the  persons  present  at  that  family 
scene  in  the  garret  of  the  "  Lion  d'Or,"  two  at  least  were  in  their  graves— 
the  oicoHcat  M.  and  Mdme.  Torreau,  who,  I  fancy,  owed  their  ends  to 
something  subtler  than  the  ailments  which  human  doctors  can  care. 
Mdlle.  Vitttorine  bad  been  married  by  her  brother,  not  to  a  husband  who, 
like  herself,  had  "  cent  mille  Uvroa  de  dot,"  but  to  Culeatin  tioubarbe,  her 
father's  ei-apprentice,  who  had  not  got  a  penny.  Raoal  de  Gardefer 
become  a  colonel,  war  and  valour  aiding,  was  besieging  the  capital  with 
the  Versailles  troops,  and  I — but  never  mind  about  myself.  Suffice  it  to  aay 
that  I  waa  in  Pnria,  and  not  quite  cejtaio  whether  my  opinions  were  likely 
to  secure  me  a  long  enjoyment  of  A-eodom  under  the  peculiar  kind  of 
liberty  wa  were  inaugurating. 

It  waa  a  lovely  April  morning,  the  sky  so  blue  and  Hpeckless,  the  sim '  | 
BO  golden,  the  breath  of  the  air  so  balmy,  that  everything  seemed  possible 
in  BQch  weather — everything  but  civil  strife,  which  struck  one  as  a  sacri- 
lege. The  streets  were  alive  and  gay  with  colours  ;  battalions  trooping 
with  their  scarlet  facings,  blue  ki'pis,  and  flashing  bayonets.  Artillery 
lumbering  gaily  over  the  paving -stone  a,  with  the  men  seated  l)y  threes  on 
the  gun-carriages,  smoking  and  shouting  to  one  another.  Along  the  roads 
workmen  arm-m-arm,  and  six  iu  a  line,  with  cartridge -boses  round  their 
waists  and  riflca  slung  over  their  shoulders,  singing  and  cheering  when  a 
battalion  passed,  or  waving  their  caps  when  some  communal  chieftam,  not 

r  firmly  seated  on  his  charger,  cantered  by  smiling,  and  doing  bis  best 
to  look  as  if  he  were  not  holding  on  by  the  pommel.  Most  of  the  shops 
In  the  walls  large  and  beautifully  printed  wbito  proclamationa, 
headed,  "  Bepabliqae  Fran^aise — Commune  dc  Paria."  And  besido  them 
red  ones,  more  shabbily  printed,  and  issuing  from  the  Comite  Central  of 
the  National  Guard.  From  the  roof  of  one  house  in  every  twenty,  and 
findows  out  of  a  hundred,  fluttered  lazily  the  crimson  banner  of 
the  Insurrection — a  dashiiig  standard  enough  if  it  had  not  signified  fire 
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and  carnage — and  over  the  chorch  doors,  now  closed,  beamed  the  words, 
"  Liberte,  Egaliie,  Fratemite."  As  a  grim  and  ironical  commentary  to 
these  mottoes,  cannon  booming  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  ambulance- 
waggons  passing  every  now  and  then  through  the  streets  slowly,  and 
loaded  with  wounded. 

**  I  should  do  much  better  not  to  go  out,"  said  my  friends,  as  I  was 
putting  on  my  hat ;  but  friends  always  speak  in  this  strain,  and  after 
walking  about  for  an  hour  unmolested,  I  was  reflecting  how  extremely 
wise  I  had  been  not  to  follow  their  advice.     Just  then  I  was  in  the  Place 
Yendome,  having  been  taking  a  look  at  the  column  which  my  morning 
paper  had  informed  me  was  doomed,  and  emerging  into  the  Bue  Castig- 
lione,  was  about  to  cross  the  road,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  became 
audible,  and  a  goodly  cavalcade  burst  in  sight.     It  turned  out  to  be  the 
Citoyen  Quelquechose,  member  of  the  Commune,  and  Generalissimo  of 
something,  riding  somewhere,   in  gaudy  apparel,  accompanied  by  his 
morganatic  spouse  and  a  brilliant  staff.     Of  course,  the  central  figure  of 
the  picture  was  the  morganatic  spouse.     She  was  riding  a  handsome 
charger  —  a  white   one  —  probably   requisitioned  from  the  ex-imperial 
stables,  and  cut  as  brave  a  figure  as  could  be  wished  in  her  blue  habit, 
silver-laced  jacket,  and  white  fur  busby  with  red  egret.  As  the  whole  pro- 
cession filed  past  at  an  amble,  she  heading  it  by  a  neck,  she  gave  a  little 
toss  of  her  comely  head,  and  slightly  lowered  her  eyes  on  me,  evidently 
expecting  to  be  bowed  to.    I  lifted  my  hat  with  pleasure,  musing  as  I  did 
so,  that  if  the  Commune  de  Paris  did  nothing  worse  than  dress  up  pretty 
women  in  fancy  costume,  there  was  no  very  great  objection  to  be  taken 
against  it.     But  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  saluting  the  tag-rag  and 
bobtail  staff,  who  jolted  behind  like  so  many  sacks  perched  on  saddles, 
and  answering  their  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Commune  /"  I  thought  my  phi- 
losophy had  gone  far  enough,  and  I  walked  on  with  my  hat  on  my  head 
and  my  tongue  silent. 

'*  Hullo  there ! "  shouted  a  workman  behind  me,  who  had  been  a 
spectator  of  the  whole  incident  and  was  scandalized,  ''just  you  stop;  you 
never  cried  *  Vive  la  Commune,*  '* 

**  No,  I  really  did  not,"  was  my  answer. 

''  Then  just  do  so,"  said  he  with  a  beery  hiccough,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  my  sleeve. 

I  shook  myself  free. 

''  Suppose  you  mind  your  own  business,  citizen." 

'*  Mind  my  own  business  1"  he  yelped.  ''  I  like  that.  Hi -I  citixena, 
here's  a  traitor,  a  Yersaillais,  an  agent  of  Bismarck's  I  He  cries,  'Down 
with  the  Bepublic  ! '  " 

In  a  trice  I  was  surrounded.  At  the  most  peaceful  of  times  it  requires 
but  a  few  seconds  to  collect  a  Parisian  mob,  but  in  times  of  war  or 
rebelUon  the  mobs  seem  to  spring  from  the  pavement  ready  made  and 
ready  howling. 

"  A  Yersfdllais !  a  traitor  t  to  prison  with  him  t ''  was  the  cry ;  and  I 
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was  inunodiatel;  apprebeoded,  jostkd  and  pueLed  forward,  a  eqnad  of 
itroet-boja  pratoeliDg  energetically  ugaiDst  the  waste  of  time  involved  in 
tbe  couvvyal  of  me  to  priaon,  and  Buggcsting  I  should  be  shot  tbeie  and 
then  as  a  wholesome  warning. 

Now  Uiia  may  be  amnsiog  euoogh  to  writfl  about  at  three  months' 
distance,  but  it  was  not  parlicularlj  funny  theu ;  and  I  btigon  to  perceive, 
as  my  captors  bunied  me  along  with  more  baste  than  ceremony,  that  I 
bod  got  myself  into  au  awkward  predicHment.  It  was  Iben,  tbat  raising 
my  eyes  by  a  providential  chance,  they  lit  upon  a  placard  on  which  were 
the  names  of  all  the  membeia  of  the.  Commune,  and  conspicuous  amongst 
those  names,  that  of  Julea  MaiUotin.  "Surely,"  thought  I,  "this 
Maillotin  mn£t  be  tbe  Bame  as  my  o!d  friend  Jules  Torrcau;"  and  nithout 
pausing  to  meditate  whether  my  old  friend  would  prove  to  be  stUl  as 
fraternally  disposed  towards  me  as  I  was  towards  bim.— for  it  is  not  only 
princes  who  turn  cold  shouiJors  on  old  hut  inconvenient  acqaaintonces — 
I  cried  in  a  firm  voice  :  "CitizcnB,  I  demand  to  be  taken  before  the  Citizen 
Mailtotin."  "  If  Torreau's  memory  be  short,"  murmured  I  to  mywlf,  "  I 
ehall  probnbly  bo  shot ;  but  nothing  venture  nothing  have." 

The  beery  citizen,  who  was  clutching  tight  hold  of  me  by  the  naek- 
cloth,  aa  mnch  I  fancy  to  steady  himself  as  to  drag  me,  stopped  and  oaid : 
"  You  know  the  Citizen  Moillotin  ?  " 

"  He  knows  the  Citizen  Maillotin  1  "  echoed  anotbor  citizen  behind, 
who  had  boen  tnmqailly  exploring  my  pocliets. 

An  enthusiastic  female  Republican  bad  rid  me  of  my  handkerchief,  and 

.    tied  it  round  her  neck.    Sbe  threw  it  back  to  me,  and  said  :  "  If  you  are  a 

friendofKaillotin'e  they  won't  barm  you;  if  you 're  not — coit-ic  /"  and  with 

a  forefinger  she  made  a  graceful  gesture  of  passing  a  knife  across  her  throat. 

"We'll  Lake  him  to  the  Hutel-de-Ville,"  cborussed  all  the  citizens 

together;  and  to  the  H6tel-de-Viile  we  went. 

I  need  not,  I  Ihiiik,  stop  to  describe  this  intcrestiitg  edifice,  which  has 
since  been  ottered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  geuii^s  of  democracy ;  but  I 
would  remark  that  those  who  missed  seeing  the  HOtel-dc-Yille  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Commone,  have  lost  sometliing  for  which  no 
eight  either  in  this  or  tbc  next  generation  is  likely  to  compensate  them. 
It  was  pleasant  nnd  unique — a  thing  to  see  if  only  to  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  human  nature  will  disport  itself  when  allowed  to  go 
its  own  ways.  There  were  no  doubt  curione  things  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hotel -de- ViUe  in  '4&  and  '93.  But  on  both  of  those  former  auspicious 
occasions,  when  the  world  was  turned  upside  down,  there  was  some  sort 
of  cohesion,  some  discipline,  some  order  amidst  the  general  hash,  which 
kept  matters  going  with  an  oppearance  of  ship-shape.  Bnt  Dothing  of  that 
sort  this  time.  Here  we  bad  the  genuine  article — democracy  pure,  eaob 
man  bis  own  king,  and  declining  to  render  obedience  to  anybody  or  any* 
thing  under  any  pretext  whatever.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  when  we 
begin  to  accept  democracy,  we  bad  better  go  the  whole  length  at  once  ; 
there  is  something  logical  and  elevating  in  the  position  which 
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In  the  first  courtyard,  going  in,  I  heard  a  captain  call  to  one  of  his  men, 
and  say  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  and  mount  gnard ;  and  the  man 
answered  that  he  would  come  presently,  when  he  had  finished  his  game  ot 
picquet.  In  a  vestibule  another  captain  was  giving  himself  a  hrush  down, 
whilst  half  his  company  lolled  around  him  on  the  fioor  in  easy  attitudes, 
and  apparently  much  amused  to  see  the  efforts  their  chief  was  making 
to  reach  a  particular  speck  of  mud  situated  in  the  small  of  his  hack, 
and  not  attainable  by  the  brush.  On  the  grand  staircase,  resplendent 
with  marble  and  gilt  brocze,  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  frugal  housewife 
seated  and  shelliug  haricot-beans  inte  a  basin.  Of  course,  she  would  have 
been  much  more  comfortable  shelling  her  beans  at  home,  and  probably 
felt  it ;  but  then  this  would  not  have  been  Republican.  The  moment  yon 
have  free  institutions,  the  Municipal  Palace  evidently  becomes  the  proper 
place  to  sheU  beans  in.     This  is  self-evident. 

**  We  want  the  Citizen  Maillotin,'*  hiccoughed  my  beery  captor  for 
the  twentieth  time,  as  we  trudged  all  together  into  the  State  apartments. 

**  You'll  find  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  somewhere,**  answered  a  citizen 
in  a  blouse,  who  was  scratching  his  name  with  a  pin  on  one  of  M.  Baury's 
mural  paintings. 

**  There — through  that  door,**  bawled  another,  recumbent  on  a  rose- 
wood  table  :  <*  I  saw  him  go  in  an  hour  ago,**  and  in  another  moment  I 
was  standing  in  a  sumptuous  chamber,  which  I  remembered  as  a  supper- 
room  when  Prefect  Haussmann  was  still  reigning  and  gave  those  famous 
balls  of  his.  At  a  table,  which  must  many  a  time  have  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  iced  pails  of  Clicquot,  truffled  pasties,  golden  fruit- vases,  and 
other  products  of  a  pampered  civilization,  my  old  friend  Jules  Torreaa,  in 
a  uniform  of  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  was  seated,  writing. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  haod,  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  said, 
recognizing  me,  '^  Ha,  Blamont,  this  is  a  surprise  !  ** 

It  was  the  same  smileless  face,  quick  but  quiet  way,  and  penetrating 
expression  of  the  eyesj  and  it  was  also  the  same  grasp ;  for  he  shook 
hands  with  me  as  he  had  done  on  the  day  when  Raoul  de  Gardefer  and  I 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  diligence  to  see  him  starting  on  his  exile  and 
cheer  him.     Perhaps  the  grasp  was  even  rather  warmer  and  longer. 

'*  Then  you  know  this  individual?  '*  cried  the  beery  citizen,  who»  to 
make  some  kind  of  amends  for  having  half-throttled  me,  began  fumbling 
my  shirt-front  with  his  hands,  setting  my  cravat  to  rights,  and  trying  to 
make  me  look  reputable. 

<*  Yes,  I  know  him,  and  will  answer  for  him  under  any  circumstances.'* 
This  Torreau  said,  without  so  much  as  knowing  of  what  I  was  accused  ; 
hut  he  reiterated  his  declaration  when  my  crime  was  explained  to  biro, 
and  vouched  for  my  being  neither  this  nor  that,  nor  anything  else  likely  to 
injure  the  Sovereign  People. 

**  Then  we*ll  put  it  down  that  nothing  has  taken  place,  Citizen,*'  said 
the  beery  Republican,  shoving  out  a  paw  for  me  to  shake.  **  Vive  la  Cam- 
mnne/    Vive  le  Citoyen  Maiilotin/" 
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The  cheers  were  taken  up  with  tromendoas  energy  by  the  eitbena 
behinij,  who  repeated  thezn  ngaiu  and  again.  They  even  overdid  it,  and 
waied  prodigal  of  their  own  breath.  But  it  was  over  at  last,  and  with 
one  cheer  more  for  everybody  in  general  not  connected  with  roadJonary 
machinations,  tbey  departed,  treading  on  one  another's  heels,  and  leaving 
me  alone  with  Torreau. 

"  Well,"  Bftid  I,  turning  to  him,  gratefolly,  "  I  may  consider  that  I 
owe  yoQ  a  heavy  debt." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  carelessly;  "  ihey  woiilj  not  have  hort  yon. 
They  are  a  little  rough,  but  very  good  fellowa,  and  perfectly  honest. " 

■'  Yes,  boDcst  enough,"  I  answered,  noticing,  for  the  first  time,  that 
my  pocket-book  was  iniasing. 

"  The  people  have  been  systematically  maligned,"  continued  Torreaa. 
"  It  has  been  the  interest  of  those  who  kept  them  ander  foot  to  piunt 
them  as  brute  beasts;  but  they  are  better  than  their  oppressors." 

"  I  hear  that  you  are  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  this  movement," 
I  remarked,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  I  am  but  a  soldier  in  a  great  cause,"  said  he,  shortly.  There 
something  of  the  suppressed  exaltation  of  the  fanatic  in  his  tone,  "  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  gravely  ?"  bo  added.  "You  have  something  yon 
wish  to  Shy  :  you  think  I  am  riding  with  the  wrong  party  ?  " 

I  suppose  my  look  must  have  said  more  than  my  tongne,  for  he  took 
mo  by  the  arm,  led  mo  towwds  tbe  window,  and,  with  a  rapid  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  some  National  Gnardsmen,  whom  we  could  see  cleaning 
their  rides  in  the  square  below,  said,  "See,  there  ii;  a  people  who  have 
been  oppressed  and  enslaved  ever  since  this  country  was  an  inhabited 
land.  Their  lot  has  been  to  bend  the  neck,  to  wallow,  and  to  shed  tbeir 
blood,  and  that  is  all.  In  order  that  successive  dynasties  of  kings  might 
feast  more  richly,  and  carry  their  beads  higher,  those  poor  devils  — 
famished,  and  beaten,  and  kept  in  the  brutish  belief  that  their  kings  were 
men  of  different  clay  to  themRelves^ — have  fought  that  ghastly  roll  of 
battles  which  constitutes  tbe  history  of  France  during  fifteen  centuries. 
One  day  the  people  rose  and  smashed  the  throne.  Its  pieces  were  picked 
np  and  nailed  together  again.  They  smashed  it  a  second  time,  nith  ft 
like  reeolt ;  and  again  a  third.  Three  times  the  nation,  after  breaking  ita 
chains,  was  refettered  ;  and  now  that  once  more  wo  have  broken  our 
shackles,  there  are  men  who  want  to  re-forge  them  and  bind  us  nneff. 
But  we  have  had  enough  of  it.  Franco  is  not  to  be  eternally  bandied 
about,  and  ridden  like  a  hack-mulo  by  Bouapartes,  Bourbons,  and 
Orleanisls,  one  after  the  other.  Tbe  people  will  be  their  own  masters 
now  :  work,  study,  live  at  peace,  and  be  free.  This  is  what  we  want,  and 
&11  wo  want.     What  have  you  to  say  against  as  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  hungrily  for  a  reply  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  give  it, 
for  a  manulth  ink  on  his  fingers  und  a  pen  in  bis  mouth  opcucd  the  doOE, 
and  cried,  "  Citizen  Uaillottn,  there's  to  be  a  sitting  of  the  Communs. 
Are  you  coming  ?  " 
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"  Will  you  accompany  me  ?  "  asked  Torrean,  evidently  expecting  that 
I  was  going  to  refuse.  But  I  accepted.  The  sittings  of  the  Oommune 
were  at  that  time  open  to  only  a  very  few  privileged  spectators,  amoi^st 
whom  no  reporters  were  admitted.  Torreau  affirmed  that  he  coold  pass 
me  in,  ij  1  liked,  laying  a  certain  stress  upon  those  words,  as  if  he  were 
not  very  certain  that  the  proceedings  would  edify  me.  But  I  clung  to  my 
resolution ;  so  that,  having  donned  his  insignia  of  office — a  brilliant  red 
sash,  with  a  gold  fringe,  which  he  girt  round  his  waist — ^he  walked  out 
after  the  man  with  the  pen,  and  I  followed  him. 

Along  two  or  three  corridors,  and  through  a  succession  of  chambers, 
all  bearing  more  or  less  marks  of  the  people's  love  of  quiet  work,  study, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  Torreau  and  I  wended  our  way  till  we  found  ourselves 
facing  the  door  of  the  ancient  council-room,  thronging  around  which  were 
a  number  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  who  were  lamentably  unwashed, 
but  who  seemed  to  be  acting  as  a  guard  of  honour.  They  let  ns  both 
through  without  asking  questions,  and  in  we  marched. 

Long  before  reaching^the  door  our  ears  had  been  greeted  by  the  yelp- 
ing voice  of  a  citizen,  who  was  speaking  under  the  effects  of  strong 
excitement  or  strong  alcohol,  and  this  gentleman  was  still  on  his  legs 
when  we  were  admitted  to  the  view  of  him.  The  scene  was  made  up  of 
a  loDg  oval  table,  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth,  and  surrounded  by  fifly- 
three  scarlet  chairs,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  occupied.  On  the 
table,  inkstands,  pens,  and  paper  for  the  use  of  the  few,  water-bottles, 
tumblers,  and  sugar-basins  for  the  refreshment  of  the  many.  Hanging  on 
the  walls,  superb  picture-frames  bereft  of  their  canvas — ex-portraits  of 
ex-potentates  become  exiles.  At  one  end  of  the  room  a  monster,  and,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  monstrous  statue  of  the  Bepublic,  by  a  sculptor 
name  unknown  ;  and  behiad  this  statue,  a  panoply  of  crimson  flags,  with 
the  rather  sinister  inscription  on  a  scroll,  *<  Querrb  axjx  Ttraks  I  "  On 
a  row  of  chairs  near  the  fretted  marble  chimney-piece,  some  half-a- 
dozen  strangers,  brought  in,  like  myself,  by  members,  and  sitting  dumb 
as  fish. 

Now,  I  had  in  my  time  frequented  more  than  one  popular  assembly, 
and  gathered  the  amusement  that  may  generally  be  got  out  of  those  places 
of  entertainment.  Especially  had  I  visited  what  are  termed  in  Paris 
democratic  sociaHst  club  debates,  and  had  found  enough  to  laugh  at  for 
a  whole  week  after  each  visit.  But  this  time  it  was  quite  another  story. 
What  were  empty  words  at  the  clubs,  were  words  that  might  be  foUowed 
by  deeds  here  ;  for  the  men  who  talked  held  a  ciiy  of  two  million  inhabi- 
tants in  their  hands,  and  were  free  to  put  into  practice  all  or  any  of  the 
amusing  theories  that  might  pass  through  their  heads.  So  I  took  my 
seat  in  no  great  humour  for  merriment,  but  chiefly  concerned  to  learn  de 
visd  who  and  what  the  men  of  the  Commune  were.  I  also  hoped  from  my 
heart  of  hearts  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  change  my  preconceived  opinions 
respecting  some  of  them  ;  but  I  cannot  say  this  hope  was  fulfilled. 

The  members  kept  sauntering  in  every  other  minute  with  a  leisiuely 
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gait,  Rs  if  they  were  entering  a  caK.  Most  of  them  were  in  nnlforma 
proAiBelj  laced,  and  one  had  only  to  look  at  their  faces  for  a  single  moment 
to  gange  the  whole  worth  of  the  Communal  movement,  its  prospects,  and 
its  true  sigmfieation.  There  was  no  Rttpublicanism  here — no,  not  bo 
much  as  would  have  filled  a  nntshell.  It  was  not  equality  he  cared  for, 
that  limber  workman,  who  had  never  worn  out  a  set  of  tools,  and  who  sat 
dosrn  making  great  play  with  his  right  band,  to  show  off  an  enormous 
diamond  ring  which  had  somehow  got  there.  Not  fraternity  that  had 
ever  troubled  him,  that  pale,  swaggering,  htorary  Bohemian,  grown  sour 
in  writing  hooks  which  nobody  would  read,  and  starting  papers  that  no 
one  wonld  ever  buy;  and  who  came  in.  fanning  himself  ostentation  sly 
with  a  cambric  handkerchief  redolent  with  mtiek  at  twenty  yards  ofT, 
As  for  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the  definition  which  those 
gentlemen  wonld  give  of  that,  the  day  when  liberty  began  to  criticize  their 
little  acts  or  clash  with  their  little  interests.  A  citizen  whom  I  had 
heard  of  as  most  hot  in  favour  of  press  freedom  in  the  private  journalist 
phase  of  his  existence,  proposed,  in  my  hearing,  that  all  newspapers 
should  be  suppressed  except  those  condocted  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mune, that  is,  his  own  and  somebody  else's,  and  I  should  be  nrong  if  I 
were  to  state  that  this  motion  was  received  with  any  toUeas  of  dis- 
favour. That  there  were  a  few  earnest  men  amongst  the  number  nobody 
will  gainsay.  Jules  Torreau  was  earnest,  earnest  and  disinterested  ;  and 
be  bad  three  or  four  congenial  backers.  But  I  think  when  we  have  said 
four  we  shall  have  gone  as  for  as  truth  will  allow.  As  for  the  rest,  I  may 
be  miqadgiug  them,  but  can  only  say  that  if  they  were  zealous  patriots 
devoted  to  their  country's  good,  and  with  souls  exempt  from  selfish 
musings,  this  did  not  show  either  in  their  looks  or  their  costume,  and 
least  of  all  in  their  eentimeots. 

But  I  must  do  the  Commune  this  justice — their  deliberations  were 
not  wordy.  The  Citizen  with  the  yelping  voice  spoke  about  ten  minutes, 
and  proved  to  be  less  c^ccited  than  his  manner  implied ;  but  after  him 
spoke  a  number  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  content  with  their  hundred 
words  or  so  a-picce — strange  abstemious negs,  which  first  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  expeditious  character  of  debates  conducted  in  the  absence  of 
reporters.  By  the  time  the  tenth  spokesman  had  rehevcd  bis  mind,  most 
of  the  members  had  arrived,  and  some  more  spectators  with  them,  so  that 
the  room  was  tolerably  full.  Amongst  the  last  comers  were  the  Genorolis- 
simo  whom  I  had  met  in  the  morning,  and  whom  equestrian  exercise 
seemed  to  have  made  a  little  stiff,  and  his  pretty  morganatic  spouse,  who 
did  mo  the  honour  of  accepting  the  seat  I  offered  her. 

"Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  riding,  Citoyenne,"  I  remarked, 
by  way  of  saying  something. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  httle  pout,  "riding  is  better  tbaa 
stewing  here.     On  i'emheif  i^i  a  qiiarante  xous  par  trie." 

"  Do  you  ever  speak  ?  " 
Sometimes,  when  they  pitch  into  Alphonse"  {Alphonse  was  the 
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Generalissimo).  '^  He  has  not  got  mach  of  a  head,  Alphonsd  hasn't ;  so 
that  when  D.  or  P.  or  one  of  those  gets  jowling  with  him,  he  stands  no 
chance  unless  I  get  np  and  take  his  part.  It*s  against  roles,  and  they  ciy 
to  me  to  sit  down,  bat  I  don't  care  for  that." 

**  Of  course  not." 

**  No.  The  other  day  they  wouldn't  hear  me,  so  I  screamed  till  they 
did.  It  was  that  small  fellow  there  with  the  grey  beard,  who  had  got 
hold  of  Alphonse,  and  was  soaping  his  head  for  him,  because  Alphonse 
had  lost  two  guns  in  his  last  sortie.  Said  I  to  him,  *  1£  you'd  had  ten 
guns  you'd  have  lost  them;  and  if  you'd  had  twenty  you'd  have  lost 
them ;  and  if  you  ever  get  a  hundred  you  lose  them  ;  so  there  I  *  " 

'*  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

'^  He  was  shut  up ;  there  was  nothing  to  answer.  Oh,  I  never  stand 
nonsense,  I  don't,  especially  from  such  as  he.  Why,  he's  a  dog-clipper ; 
used  to  cut  dogs'  ears  and  tails  and  their  hair.  There's  a  trade  for  a 
man  1  When  I  was  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  I  used  to  pass  him  every 
morning  as  I  went  over  the  Pont  des  Arts  with  my  work.  But  there,  it's 
too  bad,  I  declare ;  they've  got  hold  of  Alphonse  again.  I  say,  there. 
Citizen"  (and  she  rose,  extending  her  small  white  gloved  hand  with  a 
riding-whip  in  it),  **  I  wish  you*d  let  the  General  alone.  Why  can't  you 
hit  some  one  else  ?    You  had  your  fling  at  him  last  time." 

**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  Citoyenne  ?  "  angily  shouted  the  member 
who  was  presiding — the  journalist  D.,  no  pleasant  man  to  deal  with,  silent, 
gloomy,  and  cold,  a  Republican  every  inch. 

''  No,  I  shan't,"  retorted  the  Citoyenne,  <'  until  the  Citizen  Faggeaox 
holds  his.     What  does  he  tell  lies  for  ?  " 

**  Lies  I  "  screamed  the  Citizen  Faggeaux.     "  I'll  prove  'em  I  " 

'*  This  sort  of  thing  is  disgraceful,"  exclaimed  Jules  Torreau,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist  and  biting  his  lips.  '*  Citoyenne,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  much  sharper  and  shriller  than  I  should  have  expected  of 
him,  *<  the  next  time  you  interrupt  the  debates,  I  shall  move  that  you  be 
forbidden  the  room.  You  are  nob  here  at  the  Bal  Bullier,  but  in  a 
National  Assembly." 

**  It  was  he  who  began,"  said  the  Citoyenne,  sulkily,  but  a  little  cowed, 
for  Jules  Torreau  seemed  to  exercise  more  prestige  than  anybody. 

*'  Began  or  not  began,  you  have  no  right  to  open  your  mouth,"  con- 
tinued Torreau,  excitedly;  **  and  as  for  you.  Citizen  Podevin,  I  think  yon 
will  feel  it  your  duty  soon  to  explain  to  the  Commime  how  you  came  by 
your  generalship.  In  the  first  hours  of  the  iasurrection  a  great  many 
citizens  seem  to  have  created  titles  for  themselves,  and  you  are  probably 
one  of  them.  Nothing  in  your  former  profession  fitted  you  for  the  part 
you  wish  to  play,  and  this  is  no  child's  game  we  are  engaged  in.  Yon 
have  made  three  sorties,  and  been  routed  with  loss.  You  have  human 
lives  to  account  for." 

'*  I'm  a  general,"  exclaimed  M.  Podevin,  in  alarm  and  doggedly.  **  I 
will  be  a  general.*' 
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"You  are  always  bnllyiug  Alphonae,"  ejacolated  the  Citoyenne,  wit6 

fiaahiDg  eyea, 

"  Sit  dovra,  Ther^e,"  mmuUed  the  Generalissimo, 

"  Well,  it  comes  to  tMa,"  proceeded  Torreau,  with  firmneas.  "  If  wb 
are  to  entrnat  our  fate  to  everybody  who  thinks  himaelf  a  soldier,  our 
defence  will  last  just  a  fortnight.  We  cannot  help  some  civitians  becoming 
genemlB,  for  the  military  men  amongst  us  are  few  ;  but  we  can  take  oor 
precautions  against  incapaWe  men  soliciting  high  posts  for  the  idle  gratifi- 
cation of  their  vanity.  I  shall,  therefore,  propose  that  every  commander 
who  is  repulsed  or  loses  guna  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  pending 
the  sentenco,  be  kept  imprisoned."  * 

The  Citizen  Podevin  made  a,  most  ugly  face,  and  eo  did  a  few  of  hia 
belaced  colleagues;  but  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting  was  with 
Torrean,  Seeing  this,  Torreau  stood  up  and  said :  "  As  an  engineer  I 
know  what  resistaoco  can  be  offered  by  this  fortified  city  if  we  are  resolute 
and  united  and  do  our  duty.  But  it  is  not  only  against  incapable  generals 
we  have  to  guard  ;  we  must  root  up  that  spirit  of  vanity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  every  form  of  weakness  and  the  mainspring  of  all  bad 
actions.  As  a  nation  we  have  always  been  too  fond  of  spangled  clothes 
and  empty  titles ;  it  is  for  us  now,  who  are  Republicans,  to  set  the 
example  of  self- amendment.  I  would  have  a  general  dress  like  hifl 
soldiers,  eat  of  their  food,  sleep  on  the  same  hard  bed  as  they,  and 
be  diEliogaished  from  them  only  by  his  greater  Taloor  and  gaperior 
learning." 

A  few  of  Torreau's  friends  intimated  a  grim  and  hearty  assent,  but 
this  time  the  genera!  sense  of  the  meeting  did  not  follow  the  orator.  The 
citizens  who  wore  embroidered  tunics,  gold  aword-belts,  and  braided 
kt-pis,  looked  at  one  another  and  then  at  thotr  clothes,  as  though  to  ask 
what  was  the  use  of  being  under  a  RepnbUc  if  such  clothes  and  such  men 
were  not  allowed  to  air  themselves  together.  And  this  prevailing  opinion 
found  vent  on  this  occasion  throngh  the  month  of  the  Citizen  Christophe 
Bilia,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  of  club  celebrity,  who  replied  with 
a  not  dissatisfied  glance  at  his  own  bright  raiment :  "  Under  the  Roman 
Kepublio,  citizen  generals  did  not  dress  Uke  their  anlJiers.  When  they 
returned  home  in  triumph  after  victory  their  costumes  were  of  incom- 
parable richness,  and  they  even  stained  their  faces  purple." 

"  The  world  has  not  been  marching  onward  for  two  thousand  yearfl, 
for  us  to  imitate  the  mummeries  of  the  oncienta,"  was  Torreau's  answer, 
shot  bock  like  a  dart  from  a  bow.  "  Besides,  you  are  talking  of  Rome 
in  her  decline.  When  Rome  waa  a  Republic  her  generals  guided  the 
plough  like  Cincinnatus." 

The  Citizen  Christophe  Bilia  would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  reply, 
but  hia  claasiual  education  had  been  a  little  neglected,  and  he  conld 
only  exclaim  that  one  should  look  at  a  Republican's  soul  and  nut  his 
trousers.     The  discussion  was,  however,  prevented  from  going  further  by 

This  law  wtu  afCcrwarda  jisswd  bj  tiie  Commone  and  ver^  Btricgentl}'  execatciL    , 
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the  entry  of  a  messenger  who  came  in  with  a  despatch  firom  Kenilly  and 
handed  it  to  the  President  D.  This  gentleman  opened  it  and  read 
aloud : — 

"Nexjilly. — The  Versailles  troops  came  in  great  force  to  the  autermast 
hanicaile  this  morning,  and  after  two  hours*  fighting  dislodged  us.  We  lost 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  oho  one 
mitrailleuse  and  four  field-pieces.  The  nun  are  much  discouraged  and 
complain  that  we  are  always  left  to  fight  the  enemy  at  unequaX  odds.  We 
stOffid  in  great  need  of  reinforcements. 
I  «Ths  Gbnebal  Nonflusski.'* 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  President  said:  "I 
suppose  we  had  better  edit  this  in  the  usual  way  for  the  public,*'  and  he 
amended  the  despatch  as  follows  :— 

"Neuilly. — The  Royalist  hordes  came  in  great  force  to  the  outermost 
barricade  this  morning  and  were  victoriously  repulsed  after  tuH}  hours* 
hard  fighting.  Their  losses  are  five  httndred  killed  and  wounded  and  seven 
hundred  prisoners,  also  two  mitrailleuses  and  eight  field-pieces.  Our  own 
losses  are  three  men  slightly  wounded.  The  Royalists  are  greatly  discou-' 
raged,  but  amongst  our  men  tJie  warmest  enthusiasm  prevails.  They  routed 
the  enemy  to  the  cry  of «  ViVB  la  Cohmxtne.' 

<<  The  General  Nonplusski." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  aa  half  an  hour  later  I  was  taking  leave  of  Torrean  at 
the  door  of  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  after  he  had  obligingly  given  me  a  pass- 
port which  would  guarantee  me  against  further  molestation,  "  I  auppose  it 
will  be  of  no  more  nSe  for  me  to  argue  with  you  now  than  it  used  to  be 
seven  years  ago  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

«  Why  argue  ?  justice  is  on  our  side.  We  ask  for  no  more  than  we 
have  a  right  to." 

'^  It  is  not  your  demands,  Torreau,  but  your  way  of  making  them.*' 

«  Sword  in  hand  ?  "  and  his  eye  gleamed.  **  I  tell  you  that  nothing 
was  ever  wrested  from  the  iron-handed  classes  but  at  the  sword's  point. 
Then,  the  opportunity  led  us  on.  When,  again,  should  we  have  a  hundred 
thousand  working-men  armed  ?  But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We  have 
been  beaten  as  yet.  At  our  first  victory  all  the  great  cities  of  iVanee  will 
rise  and  rally  round  us." 

**  And  if  the  victory  should  not  come  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  then "     He  turned  his  eyes  full  on  me,  and  touching  his 

breast  with  a  slight,  simple  gesture,  said:  ''I  have  sacrificed  my  lifis 
beforehand,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Honest  Torreau  1  Your  motives  have  been  weighed  by  this  time  in 
higher  courts  than  those  where  human  judges  sit  You  have  bean  amigned 
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and  have  pkaded.     And  surely  in  that  Great  Book  whore  the  final  verdict  I 
on  men's  lives  ia  inscribed,  an  Arbiter  more  impartial   Uian   vie   haa  I 

written  :  Not  Guilty, 


The  gloomy  drama  of  the  Second  Siege  of  Paris  continued — its  termi- 
nation heiiig  not  hard  to  fymsee,  its  incidente  becoming  daily  more 
interesting  to  watch,  as  the  insurgents  at  bay  saw  the  death  circle  growing 
closer  each  hour  around  them,  and  recognized  that  there  was  no  path  of 
escape.  I  followed  with  painful  anxiety  my  friend  Torreau'a  course  during 
this  wretched  time,  perceived  him  losing  his  bold  of  the  shaggy  multitude 
who  had  never  but  in  a  very  balf-hearted  way  deferred  to  the  guidance  of 
him  and  his  moderate  friends  ;  and  I  heard  of  turn  struggling  to  the  end 
with  a  sort  of  desperation,  that  the  reins  might  not  altogether  slip  from 
his  hands.  It  was  noticed  that  none  of  the  decrees  relatmg  to  executions 
or  demohtions,  or  arbitrary  arrests,  bora  his  signature.  He  wonld  Lave 
had  his  revolution  be  blameless.  He  said  so,  repeated  it,  found  accents 
of  wildest  eloquence  in  which  to  adjure  his  colleagues  not  to  disgrace  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting  ;  and,  as  iovariably  happens,  when  men 
will  not  let  themselves  be  carried  along  by  the  torrent  which  they  have  let 
loose,  lost  his  popolarity,  was  accused  of  being  lukewai'm,  then  a  traitor, 
and  at  last  could  no  longer  open  his  month  without  having  the  foulest 
infiults  Siutg  into  his  teeth.  I  used  to  see  caricatures  of  him  in  the 
Communal  comic  prints,  representing  him  gibbeted  or  set  in  a  pillory  ;  that 
noble  organ,  the  Piie  Diichem;  clamoured  that  Lo  might  bo  shot ;  and 
one  day  I  met  him,  looking  so  fagged,  care-worn  and  despondent,  that 
pale  as  I  had  always  known  him  in  other  times,  he  now  seemed  but  the 
ghost  of  his  former  self. 

"  You  must  resign,"  I  said ;  "  the  movement  has  got  beyond  yon*  j 
control.  People  must  not  be  able  to  fix  any  part  of  the  responsibility  of  1 
what  is  being  dune  now,  or  will  be  done,  on  you."  I 

"No,"  answered  he  sadly,  but  resulutely,  "I  mnst  remun  till  the 
catastrophe.  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  movement ;  1  have  no  light  to 
abandon  it  in  its  lust  hours.  Perhaps  I  may  be  ahio  to  do  some  goud — 
prevent  some  evil,  I  mean,  that  is  the  roost  I  can  expect  now." 

I  endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolution,  and  ahuded,  amongst  other 
thingSf  to  the  hostages,  whom  the  insurgent  sheets  were  threatening  every 
morning  with  death.  He  stopped  me  agitatedly,  and  exclaimed:  "You 
mnst  not  believe  that.  Oh,  great  God  I  no,  it  would  be  too  horrible.  Those 
men  talk  worse  than  they  mean.  No  Frenchman  would  do  that,"  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  to  bis  forehead. 

Almost  immediately  he  added,  with  some  eagerness  :  "  I  was  able  to  | 
save  two  hostages.  I  got  them  liberated  before  it  wus  known  to  the  papers  I 
that  they  hod  been  arrested,  else  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  4 
manage  it." 

"  Who  were  they  ?"  J 
IQ-i  ■ 
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'  He  hesitated  before  replying,  and  coloured  slightly  as  he  did  so: 
"  Two  old  friends,  or  old  foes  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris : 
M.  de  Feacontenu  and  M.  Nul.'* 

This  was  the  last  time  bat  one  that  I  saw  him.  The  last  time  of  all 
was  some  ten  days  later,  in  the  closing  week  of  May.  The  Versailles 
troops  had  been  in  Paris  since  the  Sunday  evening,  and  were  already 
masters  of  more  than  half  the  town.  Who  that  saw  it  can  ever  forget 
that  week  ?  The  unspeakable  horror  of  the  battles  in  the  streets,  the 
resistance,  the  massacres,  and,  worse  than  all,  those  appalling  fires  that 
turned  the  sky  to  a  blood-red  over  the  distracted  city,  and  made  people 
think  that  the  end  of  time  itself  was  at  hand  t  The  quarter  in  which  I 
lived  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  taken.  Bullets  and  shells  crashed  past 
our  windows,  carrying  away  great  fragments  of  balconies,  huge  masses  of 
stone,  and  reducing  many  houses  to  a  condition  of  smoking  ruins.  It  was 
only  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  the  particular  roof  under  which  I  was  shel- 
tered was  spared ;  and  when  I  say  spared,  I  simply  mean  that  it  was  left 
standing.  As  to  its  condition,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  stood  an  entire  siege 
by  itself.  When  I  was  told  that  I  might  at  length  go  out  without  being 
taken  between  two  fires,  I  descended,  and  found  the  threshold  of  our  porte- 
cochere  covered  with  a  great  pool  of  blood,  which  the  porter's  wife  was  going 
to  wash  away  with  buckets  of  water  and  mop ;  and — ghastly  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight — three  men  sitting  in  a  row,  cold  and  stark,  propped  up  by 
the  porter's  door,  and  with  great  holes  in  their  faces  and  chests,  showing 
where  buUets  had  struck  them.  They  had  been  shot  in  our  very  yard,  for 
trying  to  bum  the  house,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  street.  The  porter  had 
then  seated  them  in  a  row,  in  order,  he  said,  to  act  as  a  warning.  Just 
outside  the  house  a  woman  stretched  out  on  her  face  dead.  Further  on, 
eleven  men  in  one  red  heap.  At  the  street  corner,  corpses  in  such  number 
that  a  pile  of  them  had  been  made  on  each  side  of  the  roadway  to  allow 
people  room  to  pass  between.  The  mud  in  this  roadway  was  purple,  and 
the  walls  were  spattered  with  blood,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  brash. 

I  hurried  on  and  saw  a  public-house,  which  was  deserted.  A  bullet 
had  struck  the  owner,  a  woman,  behind  her  pewter  counter,  and  she  sat 
with  half  her  body  extended  over  it  and  her  arms  hangmg  down.  In  her 
fali  she  had  upset  a  copper  pitcher  of  wine,  which  crimsoned  the  floor. 
In  this  house  there  was  a  birdcage  with  a  bullfinch  in  it.  The  cage  had 
had  no  harm,  and  the  bullfinch  was  singing. 

Coming  to  an  open  place  where  four  roads  met,  a  sentinel  cried  to  me 
to  pass  to  the  loft.  On  the  right  were  the  remnants  of  a  barricade  ^hn% 
had  held  out  for  six  hours,  and  in  front  of  that  barricade,  127  dead  bodies, 
heaped  up  into  a  hillock.  On  the  top  of  this  heap  was  stretched  out, 
stiff  and  white,  a  woman  in  a  riding-habit,  and  with  her  long  silky  hair 
horribly  daggled  by  a  wound  which  had  carried  half  her  forehead  awaj. 
It  was  the  young  mistress  of  the  General  or  Citizen  Podevin,  whom  I  had 
met  in  such  spirits  and  beauty  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  the  Citizen  Podemi 
himself  I  saw  lying  dead  close  to  her. 


[PISODE  UNDER  THE  OOUUDSE  S?"?AlUl. 

All  tliis  was  80  abominably  sbockmg  that  I  fled  furwaril,  looking 
neither  to  tbc-  right  or  left  of  me.  What  I  wanted  was  to  find  Torrean, 
to  offer  him  a  shelter,  and  keep  him  hidden  until  he  should  he  safe,  or 
until  he  could  £nd  meatiB  of  leaviog  the  country.  He  had  given  me  his 
aildress,  which  nas  a  good  tno  miles  from  mine,  hut  in  the  quieter  part 
of  the  town,  so  that  I  had  a  hope  thiit  no  great  reBistance  had  been  offered 
there,  and  that  the  soldiers  would,  consequently,  be  less  ferocious  than 
where  I  lived.  In  this  I  was  not  altogether  disappointed.  The  quarter 
had  been  attacked  the  same  day  as  ours,  but  there  had  been  few  barri- 
cades. However,  I  did  not  find  Torreau  at  his  house.  He  had  not  been 
seeu  there  since  early  the  day  before.  "  You  bad  better  look  for  him  at 
the  H6tel-dA-Ville,"  said  bis  concierge,  with  some  irony  ;  and  1  took  bis 
advice  to  this  extent,  that  I  set  off  towards  the  Ruo  do  Rivoli.  "HI  am 
to  find  bim,  chance  will  help  mc,"  I  reai^uned. 

CbuQce  dill  help  me.  I  bad  not  gone  half  a  mile  when  Torrean  camo 
lunning  almost  against  me  down  a  small  slant  leading  out  from  a  main 
street.  His  hair  hnil  hiriietl  grey.  In  bis  right  hand  he  held  a  revolver, 
and  round  his  waist  ishons  bis  scarlet  sash. 

I  thonght  be  was  flying  from  pursuers,  and  exclaimed, — "  Good  God, 
take  Ibat  ansh  off  and  throw  your  revolver  ^way.     Here,  take  my  arm, 

"No,  no.  leave  mo,"  he  cried  wildly.  "Yon  see  what  it  has 
come  to."  (Ha  was  geBticuIating  in  a  frenzy  of  eialtation.)  "  They've 
butchered,  burned,  plundered  —  they,  the  men  of  the  Commune ! 
Th(?y've  dishonoured  the  RepubUc !  France's  curse  will  be  upon  them 
for  ever — and  on  me !  Let  me  go,  I  say  t  I  won't  outlive  it.  Let 
me  go ! " 

I  clung  to  bim  as  he  was  bolting;  closed  with  him,  and  tried  to 
vrench  the  revolver  from  his  baud.  But  be  resisted  with  desperation. 
"Let  me  go,"  he  shrieked.  "D<n't  be  mad!"  I  cried.  "You've  a 
sister  and  relatives  in  the  world  ;  you've  no  right  to  throw  away  your  life. 
Torreau  I  Jules  I  for  God's  sake,  man,  have  pily  on  yoarself  and  on  me." 
He  sobbed  in  anguish  and  resisted  the  more,  I  could  feel  his  hot  tears 
drijppiiig  on  my  hands  as  I  forced  his  arm  up,  and  strove,  by  exerting  all 
my  strength,  to  make  him  lonsen  his  hold.  "  Quick,  Torreau  I  man,  I 
implore  you."  I  gasped,  for  the  tramping  sound  of  soldiers  running  at  a 
double,  suddenly  became  audible.  He  set  his  teeth  and  continued  to 
grasp  the  weapon  tighter.  I  clenched  my  fist,  lifted  my  arm,  and  struck 
htm  sharply  under  the  elbow.  The  revolver  dropped.  But  it  was  too 
late,  A  company  of  cavalry  soidiers,  with  nn  officer  at  their  bead, 
debouched  suddenly  on  our  left,  and,  in  a  ringing  voice,  the  officer  cried, 
"Stand!" 

The  officer  was  Raoul  de  Gardefer,  He  recognized  Jules  Torreau  on 
the  spot,  and  Torreau  recognized  him.  Of  the  two,  one  tamed  pale,  and 
that  one  was  not  Jules  Torreau. 

The  soldiers  bad  already  drawn  themBelTes  np  in  a  doable  line,  and 
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liad  loaded  their  rifles.  Raonl  de  Gardefer  would  not  have  saved  Ids 
former  friend  if  be  bad  gone  down  on  bis  knees  to  do  it.  The  soldiers 
bore  carnage  in  their  eyes.  Besides,  their  case  was  hopeless.  Joles'  sash 
was  still  upon  him,  and  waving  his  bat  above  bis  head,  three  times  he 
shouted,  **  Vive  la  Connnune  /** 

This  done,  he  threw  his  hat,  with  an  appeased  look,  on  the  ground,  put 
his  back  to  the  wall  and  crossed  his  arms  on  bis  chest.  The  soldiers 
rapped  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles  on  the  paving-stones,  as  if  to  call  on 
their  officer  to  be  quick. 

Raoul  de  Gardefer  stepped  aside  and  opened  his  lips — once,  twice — 
but  without  speaking.     He  was  ghastly  white. 

Then  Torreau  looked  at  him. 

And  seeing  his  lips  quiver,  something  like  a  flush  of  emotion  stole 
over  Torreau*s  face ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him  a  fidnt 
smile  lit  up  his  features. 

He  slightly  bent  his  head  towards  Baoul.  It  was  the  homage  of  a 
dying  man  to  a  man  who  has  pitied  him. 

Then  he  faced  the  soldiers  again,  drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
in  a  clear  fine  voice,  without  a  quaver  in  it,  gave  the  word  of  oommand 
himself: — **  Attention  !  "  he  cried.  '*  Make  ready.  Present,"  and  as 
twelve  rifles  rose  to  a  level  with  bis  chest,  he  shouted  for  the  last  time, — 
•*  T7r^  la  Bejjiibliqiie/** 

«  «  «  •  • 

"  C*est  egal,''  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  lc(pk  at  the  body. 
"  C'etait  un  brave:' 


Oliber   t^:itt   Moort. 


The  Papal  grants  of  al!  now  lands  to  Spain  and  Pottngal  originated 
maiim,  "  No  peace  beyond  the  lino  ;  "  and  the  fierce  ftnti- Protestantism  of 
Philip  H.,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesoits,  nnrsed  it  into  that 
strength  of  conntitution  which  carried  it  throngh  three  centuries  of  most 
eventfiil  life.  The  Calvinists  of  Rocbelle  asserted  it  vigorousty,  and  so 
did  our  own  countrymen.  Bat  its  most  signal  illastralors^ — that  is,  priot 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Buccaneers — were  decidedly  the  Dutch  marinerB. 
And  of  tliis  hardy  race,  as  good  a  representative  man  aa  any  was  Ohrer  Yaa 
Noort.  Oliver  sailed  from  Holland  on  the  13th  of  September,  1698,  with 
the  ships  ilauiice  and  Fredeiick-IIenry,  of  some  SOO  tons  burden  each,  and 
thp  yacMs  Capeord  and  Hope,  of  60  to  60  tons  apiece,  the  whole  canying 
'  250  men.  Theso  vessels  were  excellent  sea-boats  In  their  way.  They 
conld  boar  a  good  deal  of  tossing  and  tumbling,  and  even  take  the  ground 
occasionally  without  suffering  any  particalar  damage.  But  their  sailing 
qualities  were  not  brilliant.  They  made,  in  fact,  the  minimum  of  headway 
when  the  wind  wag  ail,  and  the  maiimum  of  leeway  when  it  happenod  to 
be  abeam.  So  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  best  Dutch  pilots  to 
find  thcmselTes  errbg  in  their  reckoning  by  more  than  100  leagues  in 
the  course  of  a  moderately  long  voyage.*  The  earUer  Ketherlandisli 
attempts  at  circnmnavigatlon  wore,  therefore,  onriouH  enough,  bearing  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  performance  of  the  Chinese  junk  which,  steering 
straight  for  London,  managed  to  reach  New  York.  Indeed,  considering 
their  iucompreheneible  courses,  their  gropings  In  tbo  dark,  and  their 
capacity  for  hitting  every  port  but  the  right  one,  it  would  have  beoa 
wonderful  if  that  satire  on  their  maritime  achicTemente — the  legend  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman — had  not. been  invented  by  the  nits  of  the  savoii- 
teenth  century. 

The  character  of  Van  Noort's  expedition  will  bo  best  eiplained  by 
the  iustrucljona  he  received  from  his  merchant- owners,  which  ran 
substantially  aa  follows: — "You  will  enter  the  Pacific  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  return  to  Europe  roand  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Fill  up,  if  yoa  can,  with  Spanish  treasure  on  the  coast  of 
Pern.  If  that  ba  impoaeible,  stretch  across  to  the  Moluccas,  and  trada 
for  spices.  Make  discoveries  if  they  coma  in  your  way,  but  waste  no 
time  in  bunting  them  up.      Finally,    maintain  discipline,    keep  an  eye 


'  Better  navigabiri  wore  often  as  mach  miEtskcn.    "  Nona  [Qmca  tiira  6 
(leToir  dcvuDt  nonsriale  il«Com).   Nos  pitotes  crojoient  f  tre  an  <1«U  de  ptGs  dc  ct 
lienes." — Jemit  Knyaj*  lo  Siam. 
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to  the  profits,  be  as  pious  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  God  be  with 
you.     Amen." 

To  enable  the  commander  to   carry  out  his   instructionff,  he  was 

provided  with  a  ** consoler  of  the  sick"  (chaplain),  a  large  stock  of  small 

wares,  a  still  larger  stock  of  arms,  a  little  money,  and  unlimited  powers 

over  his  crews.     The  last  item  was  not  at  all  unnecessary.     In  those  days 

voyages  round  the  world  were  desperate  undertakings,   and   few  but 

desperate  characters  engaged  in  them.     Maritime  discipline,  therefore, 

stem  as  it  always  was  in  the  good  old  times,  was  doubly  stem  in  cases 

like  the  present.     It  comprehended  the  harsher  rules  of  the  old  Northern 

sea- codes,  with  occasional  articles  borrowed  from  the  usages  current  in 

the  Mediterranean  ;  it  multiplied  offences  to  an  astonishing  extent ;  and 

it  inflicted  an  endless  variety  of  punishments — many  of  them  as  cruel  as 

they  were  singular.     There  was,  for  instance,  plenty  of  keel-hauling  and 

spread-eagling ;  there  was  an  ugly  custom  of  suspending  a  man  by  the 

arms,  and  loading  his  neck  with  weights,  until,  as  Sir  William  Men  son 

expresses  it,  <*his  back  and  his  heart  were  ready  to  break;  *'  and  there 

were  gagging  for  the  insolent,  fasting  for  the  obtinate,  ducking  for  the 

sloven,    and   whipping  at  the  capstan  for   the   skulker.     'He  who  was 

detected  in  falsehood  had  to  serve  for  a  week  as  swabber*s  assistant,  and 

the  swearer  was  liable — but  only  under  very  Puritanic  captains — to  have 

his  tongue  well  scraped  with  a  rusty  piece  of  iron.     Heavier  crimes  than 

these  were  visited  with  heavier  penalties — such  as  marooning  and  death — 

the  latter  being  inflicted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  squadron  called  at  Plymouth,  on  account  of  the  English  pilot, 
Mellish,  a  man  who  had  already  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Cavendish* 
Next  night,  six  men,  disgusted  with  the  discipline,  crept  into  a  launch 
that  was  towing  astern,  and  got  clear  off.  Near  the  Berlings,  a  dan- 
gerous reef  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Rocca,  all  who  had  not 
previously  passed  the  spot  were  triced  up  to  one  of  the  yard-arms,  and 
dipped  three  times  in  the  sea.  That  is,  if  common  seamen  ;  for  an 
officer  was  always  honoured  with  a  fourth  immersion  and  a  gun.  Cere- 
monies like  this,  though  now  confined  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  were 
observed  in  many  places  by  medisaval  shipmen,  there  being  hardly  a  shoal 
or  promontory  notorious  for  shipwreck  in  Western  Europe  that  was  not 
thus  respected.  The  rites  too  were  little  if  at  all  farcical,  but  gave 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  origin  in  those  pagan  times,  when  eveiy 
dreaded  locality  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  demon  whom  it  was 
necessary  thus  to  propitiate.  The  custom,  indeed,  had  lost  its  religious 
character  long  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  continued,  however, 
to  be  kept  up  as  the  marine  equivalent  for  the  forms  with  which  artisans 
were  made  free  of  their  respective  guilds — no  seaman  being  accounted 
master  of  his  craft,  and  fitted  to  take  office  on  shipboard,  until  he  had 
undergone  it. 

Of  course  the  squadron  could  not  traverse  the  Atlantic  without  making 
a  few  halts  by  the  way.    Accordingly,  on  the  IQtb  of  Decen^ber  we  find  ft 
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in  eight  of  Prince's  Island,  at  the  bead  of  the  Biglit  of  Biafra.  Thig 
a  Portnguese  eatUemaot,  but  not  a  very  importiint  one,  as  it  contained 
merely  a  emiill  fort,  a  Hugar-mill,  a  fun  European  soldiers,  and  several 
Jesuits.  The  natives,  however,  were  numerous,  and  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  missionaries.  Van  Noort  therefore  received  from  them  just 
such  treatment  as  the  Jesuit  converts  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
according  to  heretical  visitors.  Being  greatly  in  want  of  water,  he  sent  a 
party  ashore  with  a  flag  of  trnce.  The  natives  met  it  under  a  atmilar 
banner,  and  behaved  very  amicably  until  they  had  decoyed  four  of  the 
ofKcers  into  the  fort,  and  thrown  the  rest  of  the  company  off  their  guard. 
They  then  assailed  both  parties,  killing  three  of  the  officers,  including  the 
Englishman  Melliah,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  and  driving  the  rest  off  to 
the  ahips.  In  retaliation  Van  Noott  laid  the  Concord  close  under  the  fort, 
and  landed  120  picked  men  to  take  it  in  the  rear.  The  assailants,  however, 
were  overmatched  at  all  points,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
one  man  killed  and  foarte<?n  wounded.  The  squadron  instantly  made 
sail  and  stood  away,  amid  the  exulting  yells  of  the  Jesuit  neophytes. 
But  this  rejoicing  was  a  tittle  premature.  Like  another  of  the  name, 
Oliver  was  not  the  mau  to  pat  up  with  a  defeat — so  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  turning  it  into  a  victory.  Instead,  then,  of  showing 
hie  stem  to  the  islanders,  be  mauo^tivred  along  the  coast  for  the  next 
thirty-six  hours,  A  mob  of  negroes  in  full  war-costume  followed  his 
LQovemeuta  with  much  pertinacity  and  more  clamour.  The;  indulged  in  a 
variety  of  war-dances  on  the  various  beadluoJa,  and  treated  him  to  a  volley 
ol  arrows  whenever  he  tacked  within  range.  But  even  savage  endurance 
has  its  limits,  and  these  gentle  Christians  paused  at  length,  exhausted  and 
bewildered,  towards  sunset  of  the  second  day.  Van  Noort  seized  the 
opportunity,  anchored  suddenly  abreast  of  a  rivulet,  and  threw  thirty  men 
sabore,  who  scon  raised  a  tolerable  entrenchment.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  natives  discovered  the  work,  and  then  they  mustered  and  assailed  it. 
The  scene  was  sufficiently  striking.  Here  the  black  ships  rocked  on  the 
glittering  sea,  for  the  moon  was  at  the  full ;  there  the  hillock  spouted  forth 
its  lightnings  ;  and  yonder  the  dense  woods  disgorged  a  crowd  of  ahriuking 
phantoms.  The  assault  encountered  a  sharp  repulse  ;  it  was  not  repeated; 
and  the  wBter-oaaks  of  the  siuadrou  were  tilled  at  leisure.  When  this  was 
dune,  Van  Xoort  put  himself  at  the  head  of  150  men,  and  advanced  into 
the  island.  On  the  way  he  beat  up  an  ambuscade  with  considerable  loss 
to  those  who  lay  in  wait  therein,  lie  then  hnrnt  the  sugar-mills,  and  did 
aa  much  other  mischief  as  ho  conveniently  could  before  he  returned  to  bis 
ships.  The  si^uadron  hovered  about  the  place  for  four  days  longer,  land- 
ing frequently,  killing  the  natives  wherever  they  met  them,  and  pillaging 
and  destroying  their  villages.  At  length  having  glutted  their  vengeance, 
and  laid  up  a  plentiful  stock  of  annoyance  for  the  next  comers,  the  Dutch 
made  soil,  on  the  17th  of  December,  for  Cape  Lopez. 

They  reached  that  point  on  Christmas  Day,  and  there  one  of  their 
pilots,  a  native  of  Heligoland,  who  had  been  convicted  of  offences  "  toa 
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numerous  to  mention,'*  was  marooned — that  is,  sent  ashore  with  a  musket, 
a  few  charges,  and  a  bag  of  bread.  This  marooning  was  a  very  uncertain 
sort  of  punishment.  Besides  being  inflicted  for  a  variety  of  misdeeds 
great  and  small,  the  rule  of  the  sea  laid  it  down  that  it  was  to  take  place 
on  the  first  land  encountered  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  then,  that  it  bore  very  nnequaUy  on  crime  and 
criminals.  It  might  place  a  comparatively  innocent  man  on  a  barren 
rock,  or  among  '^the  anthropophagi  who  do  each  other  eat"  only  when 
they  cannot  procure  a  stranger  to  devour;  and  it  might  deposit  an 
accomplished  scoundrel  in  positive  safety.  The  pilot,  however,  though 
unquestionably  a  scoundrel,  was  not  exactly  one  of  the  fortunate  victims 
of  marooning.  Cape  Lopez  is  fearfally  pestilential.  Moreover,  the  natives, 
then  as  now,  believed  that — borrowing  the  words  of  one  of  their  chieft, 
— **  who  kill  shark — him  go  dam;  but  who  shark  eat — ^him  go  eomart- 
able."  And  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  these 
monsters,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Heligolander  closed  his  career  by 
going  '  *  comartable . '  * 

Sailing  again  on  the  26th  of  December,  they  entered  the  harbour  of 
Bio  after  a  passage  of  forty-five  days,  which  was  not  a  bad  performance. 
Bio  was  already  a  powerful  settlement,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  anchorage 
for  so  weak  a  squadron.  Of  this,  however,  the  Dutch  had  small  suspicion 
— thanks  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  peninsular  races  delighted  to 
shroud  their  trans* oceanic  doings.  The  governor  did  not  attack  them — 
probably  because  they  remained  at  anchor  well  out  of  range  of  his  heavy 
batteries — but  he  refused  to  supply  their  wants,  or,  indeed,  to  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  them  in  an  amicable  way.  Nevertheless  they 
allowed  an  envoy  from  the  shore  to  remain  on  board  the  Maurice,  where 
he  soon  wormed  himself  completely  into  their  confidence.  Under  his 
direction  they  attempted  a  landing,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  firom 
which  they  extricated  themselves  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed,  two 
taken  prisoners,  and  eight  wounded.  These  last  were  subjected  to  a 
singular  process,  much  in  vogue  among  sea-goers,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  psalming.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter.  The  missile  was 
extracted,  and  the  hurt  anointed  while  somebody  read  a  psalm — ^in  8t. 
Jerome's  Latin,  of  course, — over  the  patient.  8trange  to  say,  this  remedy 
proved  quite  as  effectual  as  others  more  approved  of  by  the  faculty.  The 
captives  were  returned  in  a  day  or  two  with  the  view  of  temptmg  the 
Dutch  into  some  further  imprudence.  But  by  this  time  their  eyes  were 
somewhat  opened,  and  the  bait  failed.  Finding  that  no  good  was  to  be 
gained  by  remaining  in  Rio,  Van  Noort  dismissed  his  Portuguese  adTiser, 
whose  true  character  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  and  lefl  the 
harbour.  He  cruised  among  the  neighbouring  islands  for  a  fortnight 
longer — fowling,  fishing,  gathering  herbs,  and  collecting  water.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1599,  six  men  paddled  in  a  canoe  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  Indians,  who  slew  two  and 
carried  off  the  others, — probably  to  eat  them.     This  loss  Yan  Noort 
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eeema  to  have  regarded  as  a  hint  to  take  bimRelf  off,  for  he  insLantly 
made  sail. 

The  sqimdron  steered  southward  for  thrcfl  weekfi.  But  heing  obBtructfld 
by  contrary  winds  and  harassed  by  frequent  storms,  they  made  little 
progress,  A  council  then  decided  that  they  shonld  go  northward  agmn, 
since  the  lateness  of  the  season,  their  small  stock  of  provisions,  the  fool' 
nesB  of  the  ships,  and  the  slokness  of  the  crews  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  pass  the  straits  before  winter.  Northward,  accordingly,  they 
Btoerod  for  8t.  Helena.  But  after  heating  about  for  twenty  days,  they 
fonnd  that  they  could  not  make  the  island.  They  then  went  in  search  of 
the  Martin  Viis  rocks,  and  missed  them  too.  Afterwards  they  started  in 
chase  of  a  certain  mythic  island  called  Portuguese  Ascension,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  charts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  hat  of  course  they  never 
caught  sight  of  it.  During  this  uncertain  nayigation,  disease  spread  fear- 
fully among  the  crewg,  three  or  four  of  them,  on  an  average,  dying  every 
day.  At  last  they  sight«il  land  on  the  2lBt  of  Apnl.  It  was  one  of  the 
Martin  Vos  rocks,  bnt  this  they  did  not  know.  Its  appearance,  however, 
was  BO  repulsive  that  they  bore  away  to  the  westward,  pcirsued  by  a  troop 
of  sharks.  On  the  30th  they  saw  the  mainland  near  the  Bio  Donee,  and 
attempted  to  go  ashore.  The  Portuguese,  however,  mustered  in  force  to 
oppose  them ;  so  they  pat  to  sea  again,  with  heavy  hearts.  Two  days 
later  they  reached  an  islet  about  h  league  in  circuit,  and  as  much  from  the 
continent.  It  was  not  an  inviting  spot,  containing  only  a  few  pahn-troes, 
a  little  herbage,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  But  they  bad  no  alterna- 
tive. So  they  anchored,  and  hnrriod  the  sick  ashore,  several  of  them 
dying  on  the  way.  The  change  proved  eminently  beneficial.  Within 
fifteen  days,  all  bat  five  of  the  worst  cases  were  perfectly  well. 

At  this  islet  they  dit^mantled,  and  burnt  one  of  the  yachts,  which  bad 
become  nnseaworthy.  Here,  too,  a  sailor  of  Vlissingen,  who  had  wounded 
the  pilot  of  bis  ship  with  a  knife,  was  subjected  to  the  d-.c  lalhrii':,  hia 
left  hand  being  bound  behind  him,  and  his  right  fastened  over  his  head 
to  the  mainmast  with  Iho  blado  that  had  dealt  the  blow.  The  weapon  was 
driven  edge  uppermost  through  the  palm  deep  into  the  wood,  and  there 
the  culprit  was  to  remain  until  he  should  muster  nerve  enongh  to  wrench 
bis  bond  clear — a  punishment  sickening  to  think  of,  but,  for  all  that,  ot  | 
daily  occurrence  among  ancient  mariners. 

They  sailed  soath  again  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  and  reached  the  neigh' 
bonrhood  of  Bio  hy  the  30th.  There  they  spent  a  fortnight  taking  in 
wood  and  water,  without  seeing,  or  being  seen,  by  the  Portuguese, 
the  20th  of  September  they  entered  Fort  Besiio,  in  Patagonia,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  spring-tide,  laid  their  vessels  high  and  dry  on  the 
hoach.  Necessary  repairs,  and  the  capture  of  seals  and  penguins  for  eea- 
stores,  ocf  apied  them  pretty  closely  for  another  month,  during  which  they 
saw  nothing  of  the  natives.  The  latter  was  onnoymg,  for  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  giants — 11  feet  high,  according  to  report — was  one  of  the  groat 
iittractloiia  of  the  voyage.    At  last,  on  the  wih  of  October,  they  caught 
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sight  of  a  gronp  of  Patagonians  looming  extremely  large  ihrongh  a  thin 
mist  on  the  other  side  of  the  harhonr.  Two  boats,  with  Yan  Noort  him- 
self as  leader,  went  in  chase ;  but,  by  the  time  the  northern  shore  was 
gained,  the  Patagonians  had  vanished.  Leaving  five  men  in  charge  of  the 
boats,  Yan  Noort  started  with  the  remainder  to  scour  the  country. 
Towards  nightfall  he  returned,  disappointed  and  weary,  to  find  that  the 
Patagonians  had  visited  the  boats  before  him.  The  men  in  charge  had 
been  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  afloat  out  of  harm's  way,  and  for  a  time 
they  had  obeyed  the  order.  It  was  bitter  cold,  however,  and  as  the  coast 
seemed  clear,  they  thought  they  might  venture  ashore  to  warm  their 
benumbed  limbs  with  a  run;  and  a  sharp  run  they  very  soon  got, 
stumbling  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Patagonians,  who  seemed 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  earth.  Only  two  of  the  seamen — one  severely 
wounded — succeeded  in  regaining  the  boats.  The  other  three  were  found 
dead  on  the  strand,  stuck  all  over  with  arrows.  Nor,  while  lamenting  the 
mishap,  could  their  comrades  refrain  from  admiring  the  vigour  with  which 
the  barbarian  shafts  had  been  propelled,  most  of  them  having  pierced 
the  victims  from  side  to  side.  This  was  their  first  and  last  view  of  the 
giants. 

Nine  days  afterwards  they  sailed  again,  anchoring  on  the  5th  of 
November  under  Cape  Yirgin,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  MageUan's 
8traits.  This  celebrated  pass  was  decidedly  the  leading  plague  of  old- 
world  navigators.  The  Norwegian  maelstrom  had  been  something  of  a 
terror  in  its  time ;  so  had  Cape  Raz  and  its  pretty  little  cluster  of  man- 
traps, the  Penmarks ;  while  the  stormy  promontory  had  couched  for  genera- 
tions, hke  a  nightmare,  on  the  breast  of  naval  enterprise.  But  Magellan 
reduced  all  these  to  comparative  insignificance.  No  sooner  had  the  channel 
that  bears  his  name  been  discovered,  than  it  took  its  place  at  onoe  and 
for  ever  as,  par  exceUsnce^  the  bogey  of  the  seas.  Modem  experience, 
indeed,  has  shorn  it  of  many  terrors.  But  with  its  gloomy  shores,  its 
labyrinthine  windings,  its  incomprehensible  winds,  and  still  more  tanta- 
lizing currents,  it  is  still  sufficiently  formidable.  It  opens  about  the  centre 
of  the  bay  of  which  Cape  Yirgin  forms  the  northern  extremity.  The 
entrance  is  a  narrow  pass,  running  east  and  west  some  three  miles  aeross, 
and  about  ten  in  length.  This  pass  ends  in  a  circular  gulf,  measniing 
thirty  miles  or  thereabouts  from  side  to  side.  In  the  western  side  of  this 
gulf  opens  a  second  gut  very  similar  to  the  first.  And  from  thence  the 
channel  flows  like  a  mighty  river — southward  for  one  hundred  miles,  and 
west-north-westward  for  nigh  two  hundred  more,  until  it  tenninates 
among  the  numerous  islands  that  rise  like  a  barrier  between  it  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  Dutchmen  spent  just  twenty  days  in  attempting  to  gain  the  first 
pass,  entering  it  no  less  than  four  times — to  be  as  often  blown  oat  again. 
Here  commenced  a  quarrel  between  Yan  Noort  and  his  second  in  oom* 
mand,  Jacob  Klaus,  which  was  destined  to  end  very  seriooslj  for  the  latter. 
The  principal  attributed  most  of  his  feilures  to  his  second,  who  hosg  back 


wbcn  he  eboulil  hfive  pressed  forward,  refused  to  assist  ibe  Mnurire 
more  occusians  tban  one,  met  remonstruice  with  insoIeDoe,  and  wound 
by  denying  his  chiefs  authority  in  writing.     Van  Noort  was  not  the  maa 
to  he  treated  thus  ^itb  impunity,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  denl 
with  such  a  matter,  while  involved  in  the  dii&oultie^  of  the  passage.     So 
ho  bridled  his  temper,  put  the  letter  aside,  and  bided  his  time. 

The  gquadron  cleared  the  6rBt  puss  on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
the  second  twenty-foor  hours  inter.  Thencefomard  the  navigation  was 
comparatively  easy.  Xhe  vessels  were  beaten  indeed  by  storma  and 
impeded  by  currents,  and  made  bat  slow  progress.  Still  they  went 
forward ;  and  never  again  had  they  to  wrestle  so  liercely  with  the  winds 
and  seas  of  the  Straits  as  at  their  entrance.  On  the  27th  of  November 
the  adventurers  won  a  victory  that  did  them  little  honour.  Discovering 
a  small  tribe  of  Fuegians  on  one  of  the  islands,  they  landed  and  stormed 
their  den — a  cavern  half-way  up  a  cliff  that  rose  by  the  verge  of  the  sea. 
The  men  of  the  tribe  attempted  to  bar  the  ascent,  bnt  they  were  soon 
driven  in.  As  the  Dutch  thronged  fiercely  after  tbora  the  native  women 
heaped  their  children  in  a  corner,  and  flung  themselves  as  a  rampart  before 
them,  while  the  warriors  formed  a  line  between  them  and  the  foe.  And 
well  and  valiantly  did  these  poor  savngea  make  head  against  the  belter 
weapons  and  superior  numbers  of  the  Europeans.  Not  one  of  them 
lowered  Lis  hand,  or  cried  for  quarter,  or  yielded  an  inch.  I'boy 
fltruggled  to  the  end,  and  fell  wbcra  they  fought ;  the  fray  closed  only 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  last  of  them.  Then  it  was  found  that  many  of 
the  women  and  children  had  been  slain  or  wounded  by  random  strokes. 
As  for  the  Hollanders,  four  of  them  were  hurt,  and  these  but  sUghtly. 
^Vlmt  followed  in  the  bloody  cave  is  not  told.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 
These  Europeans  were  the  fiercest  specimens  of  a  fierce  generation — a 
hard-hearted  race  who  set  little  store  by  human  life  at  any  time,  and  with 
whom  a  savage  was  an  animal  of  much  the  same  estimation  as  a  wolf. 
They  returned  to  their  ships,  carrying  with  them  six  of  the  children. 

In  ft  few  daya  more  they  met  noolher  celebrated  narigator — Sebald 
de  Wart — who  was  crossing  from  the  Pacific.  And  shortly  aflerwards 
the  second  in  command  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences  by  weighing 
anchor  without  consulting  his  chief,  and  carrying  a  press  of  sail  until  h« 
had  nm  out  of  sight.  On  the  :^'2nd  of  December  Van  Noort  parted 
company  with  De  Wart ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  overtook  the  run-a- 
way. On  the  20th  he  called  a  council,  which  placed  the  dclmquent  in 
close  arrest.  The  trial  took  place  three  weeks  later  at  their  last  anchor- 
age in  the  Straits,  and  the  vice-admiral  was  sentenced  to  be  marooned. 
This  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  26th  of  February,  IGOO,  with  such 
rigour,  that,  says  the  chronicler  of  the  expedition,  "  in  n  very  few  days  h« 
must  infallibly  have  died  of  famine,  or  been  devoured  by  the  savages," — 
who,  we  may  remark,  really  had  surprised,  and,  as  it  was  supposed, 
eaten  two  seamen  not  many  days  before.  Tho  execution  was  followed  by 
Kilemn  prayer;  and  this,  in  turn,  by  an  exhortation  in  which  the  event 
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doly  '<  improyed.'*  Then  the  anchors  weighed,  and  the  ships  pnnmed 
their  remorseless  course  from  the  doomed  man  on  the  beaeh.  They 
entered  the  South  Seas  on  the  last  day  of  Febniary,  1600,  having  spent 
nearly  three  months  in  the  Straits.   They  had  then  147  men,  all  told,  left. 

Northward  they  sped  before  the  southern  gale  that  appears  perpetual 
on  that  coast,  making  good  progress,  and  suffering  no  mishap  for  a 
fortnight.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  however,  only  two  of 
the  ships,  the  Maurice  and  the  Concord,  were  to  *'be  seen'*  together. 
The  Frederick' Henry  had  disappeared  during  the  night — and  for  ever. 
There  were  many  speculations  as  to  her  fate.  Some  supposed  that  she 
foundered  during  the  darkness ;  others  that  she  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the 
iron-bound  coast;  and  not  a  few  that  she  had  returned  southwards  in 
search  of  the  deserted  vice-admiral.  Van  Noort  wasted  no  time  in 
seeking  her.  He  did  not  even  touch  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  or 
suffer  her  absence  to  make  any  change  in  his  plans,  but  went  forward  as 
steadily  and  boldly  as  ever  to  harry  the  whole  coast  of  Spanish  America 
with  somewhat  less  than  100  men. 

Nine  days  after  he  reached  the  Island  of  Mocha,  off  the  soathem 
extremity  of  Chili.  Here  a  man  sentenced  to  be  marooned,  accepting  an 
alternative  occasionally  offered  to  such  criminals,  ventured  with  a  few 
glittering  trifles  among  the  natives,  and  as  he  happened  to  escape  firom  the 
ordeal  with  his  life,  he  received  his  pardon,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  sea.  The  intercourse  thus  opened  Van  Noort  maintained  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  made  several  remarks  on  the 
people  and  their  habits,  sufliciently  curious  at  that  period,  but  hardly 
worth  repeating  now ;  with  the  following  exception  perhaps : — He  says 
that  they  were  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  dwelt  in  a  gathering  of 
hovels  termed  by  courtesy  a  town ;  that  they  were  much  addicted  to  a 
species  of  strong  drink  prepared  from  maize  by  a  process  odious  to 
European  delicacy ;  and  that  they  were  lively,  **  sociable,"  and  loving  one 
another — having  only  one  small  drawback — a  propensity  to  homicide 
when  under  the  influence  of  their  favourite  liquor.  These  "  peculiarities,** 
by  the  way,  appear  to  us  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  men  of  Mocha. 

Van  Noort  took  leave  of  these  rollicking  innocents  on  the  24th  of 
March,  and  caught  sight  of  a  small  vessel  near  the  shore  the  same  evening. 
He  went  in  pursuit,  and  a  pretty  chase  she  led  him :  dashing  between 
rocks  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge,  across  dangerous  sands,  up  deep 
inlets  and  round  all  sorts  of  awkward  headlands,  finally  adopting  the 
mancBuvre  that  of  all  others  the  heavy  Dutchmen  most  detested — hogging 
the  wind.  So  she  led  and  so  they  followed  through  the  whole  of  that 
night,  while  beacon  after  beacon  flared  up  along  the  coast  apprising  all 
whom  it  might  concern  that  there  were  marauders  abroad.  Towards 
nine  o'clock  next  morning  the  yacht  managed  to  get  near  enough  to 
exchange  shots  with  the  chase,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
fight.  This  gave  time  for  the  Maurice  to  come,  and  then  the  Spaniards 
surrendered*    The  prize  was  called  The  Oood  Jeme^  and  proved  to  be  • 
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king's  eliip,  vlicti  had  been  employed  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  parpose  of  being  taken  by  the  Dutch  if  she  failed  to 
involve  them  in  destmction  daring  the  chase.  For  it  appeared  that  the 
Creoles  had  been  apprised  of  Van  Noort's  expedition  early  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  were  by  this  time  fully  prepared  to  receive  them.  But 
this  he  did  not  leom  until  a  later  period.  Que  thing,  however,  he  did 
leorn  that  interested  him  greatly-^that  there  wore  then  sereral  Dutch 
priaonere  in  Lima.  These  were  the  poor  remainder  of  the  crewa  of  two 
stout  TeBso la  which  had  touched  some  months  before  at  a  port  in  southern 
Chili.  There  the  Araucaniuna,  mistaking  them  for  Spaniards,  surprised 
them  and  cut  ofF  the  greater  number  of  the  mariners.  The  Indians, 
according  to  their  cnstom,  made  flateB  of  the  thigh-bones  of  their  victims 
and  drinking-cops  of  the  akuUs.  The  survivors,  but  nine  in  all,  fell  shortly 
afcernarda  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  treated  them  little  if  at 
oil  better.  Van  Koort  left  the  coast  before  he  could  afioertain  their  fate. 
What  that  was,  however,  may  be  sunaiaed  fi-om  the  method  which  Trana- 
bUodUc  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  then  in  the  habit  of  adopting 
with  heretical  marauders.  It  is  described  with  unction  by  Ovaghe 
Vaaconoellaa  and  the  authors  of  the  Life  of  Anrhietn,  all  Jesuit  writers, 
and  was  as  follows : — The  captives  were  shut  up  in  a  diurnal  prison  and 
worried  with  monks  until  they  declared  themselvea  converted.  Then, 
solely  with  a  view  to  their  eternal  welfare,  they  were  hanged  while  the 
odonr  of  eonctity  was  fresh  apon  them,  and  Ihua  kept  from  forfeiting 
paradise  by  relapse  into  heresy. 

With  a  view  of  procuring  better  treatment  for  his  coontrymen,  Van 
Koort  released  most  of  bis  prisoners.  The  Spaniards,  in  retam,  displayed 
a  apecimen  of  the  treachery  which,  by  the  close  of  Philip's  reign,  had 
become  indurated  in  the  nature  of  their  public  men.  They  sent  the 
Dutch  an  ambassador,  who  was  instmcted  to  detain  them  in  a  situation 
favourable  for  attack  until  an  overwhelming  force  could  be  concentrated 
against  them.  The  envoy,  however,  allowed  the  design  to  ooze  out,  and 
the  plot  failed.  Van  Noort  instantly  resnmed  hostilities.  At  Valparaiso, 
in  those  days  a  paltry  village,  he  destroyed  three  ships  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  fourth.  In  the  lost  his  men  encountered  some  shght  resistance 
which  they  did  not  regret,  since  it  gave  them  on  eicuae  for  destroying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  crew,  whoso  numbers  might  otherwise  have 
proved  inconvenient  to  feed  and  watch.  None  of  the  prizes  contained 
anything  that  could  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  ownera  of  the 
squadron.  The  case  was  rather  different  with  the  captors,  but  how  the 
latter  fared  will  bo  beat  eiploined  by  a  short  notice  of  the  marine  usages  of 
our  ancestors  in  matters  of  pillage.  These  usages  were  very  precise, 
filing  beyond  dispute  the  deatiuation  of  every  article  that  could  possibly 
change  hands  in  a  sea-fight.  The  hull  and  cargo  of  the  captured  shipa 
were  to  be  turned  into  money.  A  certain  proportion  of  thia,  from  a  fifth 
to  a  twentieth,  went  to  the  government.  The  remainder  waa  then  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  owner  of  the 
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oonqaering  ship,  another  io  those  who  had  equipped  her,  and  the  third 
to  her  officers  and  crew.  Loose  pillage, — that  is,  the  personal  effects  of 
the  vanquished, — fell  to  the  victors,  each  officer  having  the  privilege  of 
rifling  an  officer  of  equal  rank,  while  the  common  men  became  the  prej 
of  the  first  who  happened  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them.  Besides  this, 
the  choicest  of  the  sails,  spars,  and  arms  were  assigned  to  certain  indi- 
viduals. The  captain,  for  instance,  was  to  have  the  best  piece  of 
artillery  and  the  gunner  the  second  best ;  the  finest  cable  was  to  belong 
to  the  pilot,  and  so  on. 

By  the  5th  of  April  the  squadron  was  off  Huasco.  There,  finding  the 
Spaniards  too  strictly  on  their  guard  to  give  him  any  hope  of  further 
plunder.  Van  Noort  determined  to  quit  the  American  coast.  So,  detaining 
the  Spanish  pilot  of  The  Good  Jesus,  two  black  slaves,  and  two  Mulatto 
youths,  he  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  away  in  the  last  prize,  and  sailed 
for  Asia  with  three  ships.  Next  morning  old  sea  law  was  sharply  vindi- 
cated. A  seaman  was  found  guilty  of  pilfering  a  bottle  of  oil  from  the 
stores  and  a  little  bread  from  some  of  his  comrades.  Theft  like  this  was 
a  grave  offence  in  the  eyes  of  those  *'  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  '* 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Its  usual  punishment  was  shaving  the  offender's 
head,  smearing  it  with  hot  pitch,  and  sticking  it  over  with  feathers,  after 
which  the  culprit  was  marooned.  This  custom  was  departed  from  in  the 
present  instance,  probably  because  the  ships  were  entering  on  a  voyage 
during  which  they  were  not  likely  to  see  land  for  several  months.  A  rope 
being  passed  under  the  poor  wretch's  arms,  he  was  hauled  up  to  the  end 
of  the  foreyard,  and  shot  to  death. 

Three  other  weeks  passed  eventless ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
the  Dutch  heard  something  that  annoyed  them  for  many  a  day.  One  of 
the  black  slaves  averred  that  The  Good  Jesus  had  been  employed  to  convey 
gold  from  the  South  to  Lima,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  Maurice 
and  the  Concord  hove  in  sight,  there  were  no  less  than  11,000  lbs.  weight 
of  the  precious  metal  on  board,  every  ounce  of  which  had  been  cast  into 
the  ocean  by  order  of  the  captain.  This  story  spread  much  wrathful 
excitement  among  the  privateers,  and  in  order  to  verify  it,  the  rest  of 
the  captives  were  at  once  put  to  the  torture.  How  this  was  done  we  are 
not  informed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  Though  racks  were  not 
unusual  in  the  ships  of  that  period,  there  were  none  in  the  Maurice 
or  the  Concord,  But  seamen  are  clever  at  expedients,  and  they  had 
at  least  a  score  of  substitutes  for  the  mischievous  engines  with  which 
confession  was  wont  to  be  wrenched  forth  ashore.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  the  trick  of  suspending  the  victim  face  downwards  by  means 
of  strong  cords  attached  to  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and  then  placing  a 
heavy  weight  on  his  back  and  a  pot  of  burning  brimstone  under  his 
nostrils.  Tying  a  man  to  a  spar  and  singeing  his  beard,  or  his  cheek  if 
he  had  no  beard,  with  a  slow  match,  was  also  much  practised*  And 
perhaps  as  effectual,  in  the  long  run,  as  either,  was  the  biurrdL  Here  the 
subject  to  be  operated  upon  was  placed  in  a  cask,  his  arms  being  kepi  at 
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fii  elretch  tbrongb  Loles  in  tbe  Bidos,  bis  legs  projeoted  through  eimilar' 
holes  in  the  bottom,  and  his  head  tbroujfh  another  in  the  top.  In  this 
sitaation  the  poor  fellow  wob  retained  nntil  he  thought  fit  to  disclose  hia 
secrets.  In  the  present  inatanee  the  torture  vroa  neither  long  nor  violent. 
The  prisoncri  spoke  immediatelv,  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Dutch,  every 
one  of  them  confirmed  the  story.  The  pilot  added  that  he  meant  to  have 
taken  no  smail  ehorc  in  a  certain  plot  for  the  destmction  of  the  sqnadron, 
which  bae  been  mentioned.  This  hit  of  communication  was  unfortimote  for 
him.  Worse  still,  in  the  strict  oxaiuinatioQ  to  which  the  captors  inuncdiately 
subjected  Tlu  Good  Jesug  and  all  her  belonginga,  including  the  pilot  himself, 
they  found  exactly  a  ponnd  of  gnld  etowad  away  in  tbo  lining  of  his  nether 
garment.  From  that  hour  the  Hollanders  regarded  themselves  oa  deeply- 
injured  men,  and  the  tipaniards  as  a  nation  of  rascally  cheats,  of  whom 
ths  pilot  was  a  fair  and  therefore  thoroughly  hateful  specimen.  The  man, 
in  short,  was  doomed.  Four  weeks  afl^r  he  was  charged  with  asserting 
that  the  Butch  hud  attempted  to  poison  bira.  It  was  added  that  he  had 
sought  to  get  op  a.  conspiracy  amongst  his  fellow- prison  era —a  charge,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  these  prisoners,  almost  as  absurd  as  the  other. 
But  ridiculous  as  the  accusation  was,  it  ButGued.  The  pilot  was  brought 
to  trial  thereon,  convicted  of  course,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a 
couple  of  heavy  shot  lied  to  his  legs. 

In  another  month  the  helm  of  The  liiiod  Jesus  broke  Irom  its  fastenings, 
ftnd  US  tie  hark  had  been  leaking  frequently  for  some  time,  this  accident 
determined  them  to  destroy  her,  which  they  did.  At  last,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  September,  after  a  voyage  of  four  months,  they  reached  the 
Ladronos.  There  they  procured  a  much  needed  supply  of  provisions  and 
water,  and  verified  tbe  character  which  preceding  navigators  had  assigned 
to  tbe  islanders.  Indeed  their  arrant  knavery  utterly  amazed  the 
honest  Dutchmen.  Resuming  their  course  for  the  Phihppines,  they 
broaatod  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  on  tbe  14th  of  October.  They  cruised 
about  the  neighbouring  eeas  for  the  next  two  months,  finding  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  a  gentle  race,  whom  the  Spaniards  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves — a  few  priests  and  tax-gatherers  aconttly  distributed  through 
their  Tillages  snflicing  to  keep  them  in  order.  For  a  week  or  two  the 
Dutoh,  pretending  to  be  Spaniards,  did  a  profitable  trade  with  them. 
Then  the  character  of  their  visitors  oozing  out,  tbe  islanders  avoided  the 
ships,  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  obtained  except  by  force,  which  Von 
Koort  was  not  slow  to  employ.  He  threw  parties  ashore  in  all  quarters, 
shot  down  the  natives  when  they  resisted,  and  burnt  and  pillaged  to  any 
extent.  And  ho  did  much  the  same  on  the  ocean — stopping  every  sail  ho 
met,  no  matl«r  what  its  nationality,  and  helping  himself  with  small  scruple 
to  the  cargo.  Spanish  bottoms  he  invariably  destroyed ;  the  others  he 
generally  dismissed,  detaining,  however,  the  pilots  if  he  snspected  them  to 
be  skilful.  In  this  kind  of  warfare  he  gained  a  few  recruits,  and  lost 
several  officers  and  men  that  he  eonld  ill  spare.  Five  of  the  latter  were 
tunrdeicd  by  the  crew  ol  a  Chinese  junk,  with  whose  lading  they  bad  been 
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taking  liberties.  Bat  decidedly  the  comrade  most  regretted  by  the  sea- 
men of  the  Maurice  was  Master  John  Calloway,  musician,  of  London. 
This  worthy  in  character  and  career  was  quite  a  curiosity.  Bom  under  a 
hedge  somewhere  near  Shepherd's  Bash,  he  had  been  reared  in  Alsatia, 
where  he  had  learnt  to  play  the  violin,  and  to  cat  a  caper,  a  parse,  or  a 
throat,  with  aboat  eqaal  dexterity.  After  a  yoath  of  fiddling,  brawling, 
and  stealing  in  the  metropolis,  he  foand  his  way  to  Holland,  in  one  of 
those  troops  of  volunteers  of  villanous  character  with  which  Ghreat  Britain 
has  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  her  neighbonrs.  Afia 
due  experience  of  the  wars — ^running  the  gauntlet  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
escaping  the  gallows  twice, — on  one  occasion  by  throwing  dice  for  bis 
life  with  a  fellow-reprobate  and  winning  the  cast,  and  on  another  by  tam- 
ing hangman  himself :  he  had  finally  taken  service  with  Yan  Noori,  In  a 
fit  of  despair  caused  by  the  obduracy  of  a  Dutch  widow,  whose  exaberant 
beauties  he  had  contrived  to  fall  in  love  with.  Afloat  he  was  always 
getting  into  scrapes ;  and  always  getting  out  of  them,  for  his  fiddle  was 
indispensable.  This  respectable  artist  purloined  a  brandy-flask  from  one 
of  his  comrades  during  a  foray  ashore,  got  drunk,  lagged  behind,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards  by  his  comrades,  who  could  have  better  spared 
a  very  much  better  man. 

Here,  too,  th^  saw  the  last  of  the  negroes  whom  they  had  pressed 
from  The  Good  Jesus.  One  of  the  pair  managed  to  escape  daring  a  dark 
night,  **  contrary  to  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  remain  in  the 
Dutch  service.**  Suspecting  that  this  was  a  portion  of  a  plot,  the  general 
commanded  the  other  negro  to  be  '*  examined.*'  The  man  refusing  to 
reply,  his  judicious  examiners  stripped  him  naked,  and  tied  him  in  the 
rigging  with  his  face  to  the  sun,  and  his  arms  and  legs  extended  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  the  approved  form  of  spread-eagling.  A 
couple  of  hours  in  this  position  rendering  him  sufficiently  tractable,  he 
was  taken  down.  He  then  confessed  that,  not  only  had  he  been  privy  to 
his  comrade's  design,  but  that  he  would  certainly  have  accompanied  him 
had  he  considered  the  opportunity  a  safe  one.  *'  Seeing  the  ingratitude 
of  these  Moors,  that  all  the  good  treatment  lavished  on  them  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  that  they  were  always  disposed  and  ready  to  betray 
him,"  the  indignant  commander  ordered  this  particular  specimen  of  the 
race  to  be  shot  through  the  head  with  an  arquebus.  The  sentenee 
was  duly  executed ;  but  not  until  the  executioner  had  made  the  poor 
negro  testify  with  his  dying  breath  to  the  truth  of  the  story  concerning 
the  gold  which  had  been  flung  into  the  sea  off  the  Peruvian  coast. 

This  kind  of  cruising  went  on  so  profitably  and  agreeably  that  a 
council  of  war,  which  assembled  towards  the  end  of  November,  decided 
that  they  should  await  the  change  of  season  in  the  bay,  where  the 
Maurice  then  lay  at  anchor,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Manilla. 
By  this  time  their  numbers  had  fallen  to  eighty,  of  whom  twenty-five  were 
on  board  the  yacht.  But  expecting  no  more  formidable  oppoaitioii 
than  they  had  hitherto  encountered,  they  considered  themsehres  qiinto 
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BtrODg  onongh  for  aay  exerlion  that  wan  lilicly  to  be  demanded  of  Ui«m. 
The  Mauriee  could  make  liltlo  way  against  the  brisk  north-west  wind,  ho 
she  lowered  ber  iopmasis  nn<l  remained  at  bcT  mooringB,  while  the 
Vviicaril,  a  bandy  little  craft,  kept  prowling  abont,  making  tiumeroua 
prizes,  all  of  which  she  bronght  to  the  anchorage.  On  the  Otb  of 
December  she  carried  one  thitber,  wboKe  cargo,  consialiDg  of  an  ardent 
Bpirit  distilled  from  n  apeciea  of  cocoa-nnt,  was  peculiarly  aceeptnble. 
There  was  no  lack  of  other  good  things  either,  nor  of  dusky  beanties  from 
the  neigbbotiring  islands  to  share,  80  lime  Bped  deUghtfiilly  with  the 
rovers  until  Tnesday  the  14th  of  December.  Early  that  morning  two 
vessels  appeared  in  the  offing.  But  the  Concord  had  sitiled  overnight  on 
a  cnaise,  and,  therefore,  they  excited  no  suspicion  at  first.  As  they  drew 
nearer,  however,  it  waa  clear  that  Ibey  were  large  and  heavily  armed  ships, 
and  that  they  were  bearing  down  under  n  press  of  canvas  for  the 
Mavriee,  Tbo  Dutch  were  aorprised ;  but  there  was  nothing  very 
amazing  in  the  oocnrrence,  Manilla  wnB  a  great  commercial  port,  and 
they  had  been  making  havoc  of  its  trade  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Their 
ravages,  indeed,  had  become  intolerable,  and  the  Spaniards  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy  them,  cost  what  it  might,  Becing  the  character  of  the 
approaching  ships,  the  crew  of  the  Maurice  hurried  their  visitors,  male 
and  female,  into  their  boats,  beat  to  qnarters  and  prepared  for  action — 
mnning  ap  their  topmasta  in  the  first  instance,  and  serving  every  man  on 
board  with  a  liberal  measaro  of  spirits  mixed  with  gnnpowder  in  the 
second.  The  foe  advanced  too  rapidly  to  allow  them  to  weigh  anchor,  so 
they  slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  through  a  fleet  of  canoes  to  meet 
him.  Before,  however,  the  Mnurir.e  could  gather  much  headway,  the 
Spanish  admiral  was  upon  them.  Ho  received  and  returned  a  broadside, 
and  then  the  veesets  closed  with  a  crash.  They  were  lashed  together  in 
a  twinkling,  and  a  dense  mass  of  Spaniards,  many  of  them  clad  in  mail, 
dashingon  board  the  Maurice,  quickly  cleared  the  deck.  This  achievement 
would  have  closed  the  action  in  modem  times,  bat  not  bo  SOO  years  ago. 
The  towers  carried  fore  and  aft  by  the  vesBcla  of  that  period,  much  as 
they  impeded  their  sailing,  were  exceedingly  asefiil  as  defences.  Many  a 
sea-fight  then  took  place  in  which,  thanks  to  these  towers,  the  nsBaitantg 
were  eventually  repulsed  after  having  been  masters  of  the  deck  for  hours.* 
Van  Noort'a  battlertherefore,  did  not  really  begin  until  it  had  reached 
the  point  whereat  the  fights  in  which  Nelson  and  Cochrane  won  their 
fame  were  wont  to  cease.  The  Hollanders  retreated — some  lo  the 
poop,  others  to  the  forecastle,  and  the  remainder  below.  And  from 
these  strongholds  they  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy.  But 
the  Spanish  vice-admiral  was  rapidly  approaching  to  sostain  hia  chief, 
and  had  he  been  allowed  to  range  alongside  unchecked,  it  would  have 
gone   hard   with    the    Maurice.      At    this    juncture    the    gallant  little 


*  Sir  William  Hoiuioii  retales,  that  bo  waa  one  of  a  partv  tlius  expelled  from  a 
fiftniih  e»a*sk  a£Mr  lutTtDg  bold  the  deck  lea  no  leas  than  twelva  hours. 
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Concord  rounded  a  neighbouring  point  and  dashed  straight  at  the 
second  Don.  The  latter  turned  aside  to  meet  the  punj  challenger^  with 
whom  he  was  soon  engaged  in  mortal  strife.  Being  fieuiiier  from  the 
shore,  this  pair  fell  into  a  current  and  drifted  quickly  awaj,  inyolved  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  The  fray  still  raged  between  the  principals.  While  one 
party  of  the  Spaniards  maintained  the  deck  of  the  Maurice,  another 
battered  her  with  cannons,  and  to  both  the  Dutch  replied  with  right  good- 
will. Their  chiefest  contest,  however,  lay  with  the  boarders,  whom  they 
pelted,  and  who  pelted  them  in  turn,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  deadly 
missiles,  and  not  a  few  disgusting  ones.  The  assailants  being  uncovered, 
fell  fast.  But  the  disparity  of  numbers  began  to  tell  at  length  on  the 
weaker  party,  some  of  whom  even  spoke  of  surrender.  Van  Noort  was 
applying  the  match  to  a  cunningly-prepared  firework,  which  promised  to 
work  much  destruction  among  the  Spaniards,  when  the  word  reached  his 
ears.  Grim  with  powder  and  bedaubed  with  blood  as  he  was,  the  admiral 
much  resembled  an  Indian  in  his  war-paint.  And  not  less  fiercely  savage 
was  the  course  he  adopted.  *'  Surrender !  who  talks  of  surrender  ?  *' 
questioned  he,  starting  up.  Then  without  waiting  a  reply,  he  swnng  his 
match  into  a  fiame,  and  rushing  to  the  powder  magazine,  he  swore,  with  a 
voice  that  outroared  the  din  of  battle,  to  blow  them  all  '*  to  deepest  bell  '* 
the  moment  they  relaxed  their  exertions.  '*  Amen !  "  yelled  **  the  consoler 
of  the  sick,"  who  was  working  a  gun  right  lustily.  Van  Noort  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  his  word,  so  his  crew  resumed  the  fight  with  doable 
fury.  Seeing  the  determination  of  their  antagonists,  the  Spaniards  in  turn 
lost  heart.  Crowding  back  to  the  galleon,  they  cast  loose  the  fastenings, 
which  they  had  been  so  eager  to  twine  three  hours  before.  But  one  of 
their  anchors  caught  the  fore- shrouds  of  the  Maurice ,  and  the  Teasels 
maintained  their  deadly  proximity  a  little  longer.  This,  however,  was  not 
an  impediment  that  could  long  restrain  the  panic-stricken  crowd.  Some 
of  the  shrouds  were  cut,  others  gave  way,  and  the  antagonists  drifted 
asunder,  both  in  wretched  plight ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  by  £Eir  the  worse 
condition,  having  been  terribly  mauled  by  cannon-shot  near  the  water- 
line.  Hardly,  then,  had  she  forged  dear  of  the  Dutchman,  than  she 
lurched  heavily  to  leeward,  lifted  her  stem  high  in  the  air,  and  dived  bow 
foremost  to  the  bottom,  where  she  lay  with  her  mastheads  above  water. 
<*  Then,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  voyage,  **  did  we  see  the  surviving 
Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  200  or  more,  seeking  to  prolong  their  lives  by 
swimming  and  shouting  misericordia."  The  Dutch,  however,  had  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  them  just  at  once,  for  their  own  vessel  was  dangerously 
on  fire  between  decks.  The  conflagration  was  extinguished  at  length  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  whereupon  the  Hollanders  fell  on  their  knees  to 
thank  the  God  of  Battles  for  their  victory.  The  <<  consoler  of  the  sick,** 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  terrible  as  a  priest  of  Odin  at  the  Yule  sacrifices, 
breathed  a  short  fierce  prayer  that  harmonized  well  with  the  reeking 
carnage  round  him,  and  then  the  victors  rose  to  deal  with  the  swimming 
foe.    One  balf  of  these  had  already  followed  their  ship  to  the  botiom ; 
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Others  had  been  rescued  by  native  boats  ;  and  the  rest  met  with  no  mercy. 
Tacking  hither  and  thither  throagh  them,  the  Maurice  ran  many  of  the 
swimmers  down,  while  her  crew  "  struck  at  the  heads  of  the  rest,  and  thus 
drove  them  andcr  water," — an  atrocioaa  deed,  but  unfortunatoly  a  c 
one  in  sea-fights  "  beyond  the  liue  I  "  The  Dutch  had  seven  killed  and 
twenty- six  wood  Jed  in  this  desperate  encounter,  so  that  there  novr 
remained  in  the  Maurice  but  twenty-two  sound  men.  As  for  tUo  lilUe 
Cottcord.  they  saw  her  la  the  distance  close  under  tho  Ice  of  the  other 
Spaniard  with  the  Dutch  flag  struck.  She  was  evidently  a  prize.  Bat 
the  Minnie/:  was  in  uo  condition  to  attempt  a  rescue,  so  turning  her  head 
towards  Borneo,  she  sped  away  before  the  wind,  and  soon  ran  tho  pair  out 
of  si^jht.  Van  Noort  afterwards  heard  that  the  crew  of  Iha  yacht  had 
been  carried  into  Manilla  and  eTery  man  of  them  hanged  as  pirates.  The 
Fuegians  were  avenged, 

Btecred  by  a  Chinese  pilot,  they  skirted  the  long  island  of  Palawan, 
repairing  their  damaged  rigging  as  they  wont.  They  made  a  good  dcul  of 
water,  for  their  hull  had  been  shattered  by  numerous  gales,  but,  most  of 
all,  by  tbo  Spanish  bullets.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  speedily 
reach  a  port  wherein  to  refit.  Christmas  found  them  oil'  Labuan,  not  so 
celebrated  then  as  now.  As  asual,  tho  day  was  made  a  festival,  but  the 
mirth  was  not  very  uproarious :  the  recent  light  and  ita  results  hung  too 
heavily  on  their  spirits.  Next  morning  they  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Borneo.  Here  they  found  a  good  specimen  of  the  semi -barbarous* 
despotisms  that  are  still  far  too  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
sens.  The  authorities  were  cormpt,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  and  the 
people  altogether  demoralized.  The  Dutch  were  not  lung  in  discovering 
that  they  must  not  think  of  careeniiig  in  Borneo.  Every  ono  of  the  nine 
days  they  remained  there  revealed  some  cunning  plot  or  other  for  their 
destruction.  They  were  compelled,  th.refore,  to  put  to  sea  much  sooner 
than  they  liked — on  the  5th  of  January,  1601,  steering  for  Java.  Knowing 
nothing  of  these  seas,  they  were  quickly  bewildered  among  its  countless 
islands,  and  beat  about  for  eleven  days  without  being  able  to  exlrlcute 
themaelvoB.  At  last,  on  tho  16th,  they  caught  sight  of  a  nati\o  hark,  and 
soiled  in  pursait.  Overtaking  it,  they  compelled  its  master  to  pilot  them 
to  Java,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2Bth.  Van  Noort  now  careened,  keeping 
up  a  brisk  trade  the  while  with  tho  Javanese,  and  thus  turning  most  of 
hia  plunder  into  peppi-T,  Two  days  after  bin  arrival  he  was  visited  by 
three  Portuguese,  who  announced  themselves  spice -merchants.  Tho 
admiral's  experience  bad  taught  him  to  distrust  these  people,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  do  a  httle  profitable  business  with  them.  After  prowling 
about  for  some  hours  the  visitors  departed,  promising  to  reappear  shnrtly 
with  such  a  supply  of  pepper  as  should  satisfy  the  Dutch.  They  returned 
on  the  1st  of  February,  bringing  with  them  a  fourth,  who  spoke  "  good 
Flemish  " — but  no  pepper.  Van  Noort's  suspicions  wore  now  thoroughly 
Tousoil,  so  he  seized  his  visitors  and  clapped  them  in  irons.  Then, 
burrying  his  preparationB,  he  got  his  ship  afloat  and  his  cargo  on  board 
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in  three  days  more.  On  the  4ih  he  sailed  from  Java  through  the 
Straits  of  Bali,  which  he  entered  in  the  tail  of  a  eydone.  Next  morning 
he  sighted  a  **  great  ship/'  which  had  evidently  suffered  severely  from  the 
storm.  Her  masts  were  reduced  to  stumps,  her  upper  works  were  shat- 
tered, and  she  was  drifting  helplessly  with  the  tide.  The  Portuguese  in 
the  Maurice  recognized  the  wreck  at  once,  and  declared  it  to  he  that  of 
« the  great  Malacca  galleon."  '^  But  this  is  not  her  course,"  ohserved 
Yan  Noort ;  **  how,  tiien,  came  she  hither  ?  "  '<  She  was  armed  for  an 
expedition  to  Amboyna,  where  the  natives  are  now  in  revolt,"  explained 
the  merchant.  **  Perhaps,"  replied  Yan  Noort ;  "  but  I  shrewdly  suspect 
that  yonder  carrack  was  intended  to  deliver  the  pepper  which  you,  my 
friends,  had  prepared  for  me." 

Here  the  voyage  ceases  to  interest.  The  Maurice  sped  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  early  in  April.  The 
last  week  of  that  month  she  spent  at  St.  Helena.  Then  traversing  the 
torrid  zone  and  the  European  Seas  without  accident,  she  reached 
Bottcrdam  on  the  14th  of  August,  1601,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years. 

Yan  Noort*s  voyage  is  one  of  many  that  illustrate  the  evils,  in  the 
shape  of  rapine  and  massacre,  which  sprang  from  the  Papal  grants  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  But  these  grants  were  not  unproductive  of  good. 
Had  they  not  been  made,  the  tropic  seas  would  have  remained  fr^e  to  all. 
And  in  consequence  navigation  and  the  kindred  sciences — ^whose  develop- 
ment, be  it  observed,  has  rendered  the  modem  world  so  utterly  unlike 
the  ancient — would  have  stood  comparatively  still.  Ships  of  the  old 
vicious  forms  would  have  continued  to  creep  along  the  coasts ;  seamen  to 
content  them  with  the  miserable  appliances  of  their  fathers  ;  astronomers 
to  be  mere  fortune-tellers ;  and  mathematicians  little  more  than  contrivers 
of  automata  and  calculators  of  clockwork.  But  the  Peninsular  monopoly 
of  the  older  and  easier  routes  changed  all  this.  It  compelled  the  other 
nations  into  newer  and  more  perilous  tracks.  These  tracks  in  their  turn 
required  better  ships  and  seamanship,  and  infinitely  superior  science, 
which  were  all  produced  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  with  them  great 
events — Columbus  and  America  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  Bull 
which  gave  Portugal  the  seas  and  lands  south  of  Cape  Nun ;  and  MageUan 
and  the  Pacific  the  offsprings  of  the  line  drawn  to  the  west  of  the  Azores 
by  Pope  Alexander  YI. 
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Marian  Mat  was  our  hamlet's  pride, 

Worthy  a  queen  to  he, 
For  of  all  the  maids  in  the  coontrj  side 

Was  none  so  fair  as  she. 

Her  hair  was  like  silk  and  her  eyes  like  wine, 

Liquid  and  dark  and  deep; 
They  sparkled  and  danced  in  the  hroad  sunshine. 

Or  melted  in  rosy  sleep. 

Lovers  by  scores  for  her  white  hand  sighed. 

Of  high  and  of  low  degree. 
And  many  came  riding  from  far  and  wide, 

Her  sweethearts  fain  to  be. 

The  squire  had  plenty  of  golden  store, 

8uch  as  for  him  was  meet; 
And  he  wished  no  better,  and  asked  no  more. 

Than  to  lay  it  all  at  her  feet. 

But  she  put  his  gifts  and  his  vows  aside, 
Laughing,  and  out  spake  she; 
''  I  never  was  bom  for  a  rich  man's  bride. 
So  I  cannot  mate  with  thee." 

The  parson  he  came,  with  his  fiace  so  grave. 

Gentle  and  sleek  and  prim. 
And  said  the  best  way  her  soul  to  save 

Was  to  take  and  marry  him. 

But  she  only  opened  her  eyes  full  wide. 
Wondering,  and  quoth  she, 
'*  Were  there  never  a  man  in  the  world  beside. 
You'd  be  fiEur  too  good  for  me  I " 
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The  colonel  he  swore  a  right  roond  oath — 

<< Little  one,  be  my  wife! 
I*ve  scars  and  a  pension  enoogh  for  both. 

If  joa'U  share  a  soldier's  life." 

He  Towed  that  he  would  not  be  denied, 

Low  on  his  bended  knee; 
Bat  she  tossed  her  head  with  a  pretty  pride. 

Said,  "  I  never  will  wed  with  thee  I  ** 

Robin  came  back  from  the  sea  one  day, 

Oat  of  the  distant  west, 
And  the  child  with  whom  he  used  to  play, 

A  woman  he  clasped  to  his  breast. 

She  sobbed  and  kissed,  and  she  laughed  and  cried— 
**  Welcome,  my  love,*'  said  she ; 
<<  For  woe  or  for  weal,  and  whatever  betide, 
I  will  fsixe  the  world  throngh  with  thee  1 " 
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Gi\'E  UB  the  August  moors  by  way  of  ideal  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  Tha 
moors  and  the  hU!s,  a  perpetual  twelfth,  nith  the  Qush  of  the  vigorous 
-  excitement  of  early  youth,  fresh  as  the  waking  breeze  that  lifts  the  skirts 
of  the  mist  maotle  still  enveloping  the  drowsy  mountain -tops  ;  with  spirits 
buoyant  as  the  air  that  senJs  the  light  pulsea  of  your  heart  bounding 
along  at  the  doable ;  with  hopes  of  autumn  sport  bright  as  the  glittering 
dewdrops  sown  broadcast  over  grass  and  heather.  Moat  refined  ideal  of 
tbe  earthly  Paradise,  as  it  can  shape  itself  to  the  mental  eye  in  exaggerated 
anticipation  of  realities,  for  it  sends  you  to^fam.iliar  com  miming  with  all 
that  is  sweet  and  Bnblime  in  nature.  Sin  and  death  mast  enter,  of  course, 
for  the  Paradise  is  earthly,  and  in  a  sense  sensual.  They  must  enter  as 
they  enter  its  counterpart  of  the  Far  West,  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Inlian  savage.  The  difference  is,  that_  there  they  reign,  while  here 
they  subordinate  themselves  on  sufferance.  While  the  brave  dreams  his 
eternal  joy  in  an  interminable  round  of  insatiate  slaughter,  gallops  his 
BpoctrG'Bteed,  and  benda  his  phantom  bow,  without  wnating  the  spirit  of 
a  Mgh  on  the  dull  monotony  of  his  shadowy  prairies,  death  merely  recurs 
incidentally  in  episodes,  in  the  heaven  of  the  veritable  Highland  sportsman. 
True,  armed  with  breechloader  for  fangs  or  beak,  he  fulfils  his  allotted 
part  id  the  universal  scheme  of  destruction.  Around  him,  eagles,  ravens, 
hawks,  grouBo,  foxes,  wild  eats,  and  promiscuous  "vermin  "  are  all  prey- 
ing on  their  kind.  Bat  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  his  God-like  nature 
over  rapacious  carnivorFe  and  voracioos  insectivorce  that  perish,  by  the 
thoughts  that  throb  to  the  inmost  fibres  of  bis  nobler  nature,  by  an 
exuberant  intensity  of  grateful  enjoyment,  that  places  him  in  charity  with 
the  very  gor-cock  that  finds  its  way  with  mocking  crow  through  his  blood- 
less No.  6. 

Moors  and  hills,  we  said  to  begin  with,  because  we  talk  of  mountam- 
Bport  and  not  of  soulless  butchery.  There  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of 
Harlingbam  in  what  we  mean — no  steady  rattle,  reraorselees  as  the  harsh 
grind  of  the  mitrailleuse — no  lawn  strened  nith  dead  and  dying  doves 
in  their  blood-soaked  plumage, — nothing  to  recall  the  hot  comer  in  a 
home  cover,  when  inquisitive  bores  pay  the  penalty  of  their  confidence  as 
they  prick  their  ears  trustfully  among  your  knickerbockers,  and  hand-fed 
pheasants  meet  the  usnol  fate  of  pets  as  thej  come  to  untimely  ends. 
We  do  not  even  speak  of  the  long  level  stretch  of  Sat,  where  the  heather 
grows  iu  rich  swathes,  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  top  dressed  in  model- 
form  fashion  ;  where,  except  for  an  occasioaal  mosspot,  you  might  walk 
blindfold  for  miles  without  a  trip  or  a  stumble  ;  where  gout  itself  may  do 
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a  fair  day's  work,  and  timid  eorpnlence  shoot  quietly  firom  the  well-stnfied 
saddle,  as  from  the  hath- chair  or  peramhnlator  for  the  matter  of  thai 
These  are  the  moors  that  contrihnte  such  hloody  hutcher-hills  early  in  the 
season  to  the  colmnns  of  the  local  press ;  and  they  have  their  usei  in 
their  way,  for  they  send  Leadenhall  gronse  down  to  reasonahle  prices. 
These  are  the  moors  where  yon  can  saunter  straight  ahead  without  strain- 
ing your  hack-sinews 'or  hringing  yonr  hreathing  to  a  standstill  when  yonr 
shaking  frame  has  hreasted  a  hluff  something  less  than  perpendicular. 
As  you  potter  forward,  yon  find  work  in  ahondance  for  the  spare  breech- 
loaders your  henchmen  carry  at  your  heels,  and  yonr  dogs  scarcely  get 
well  into  their  range  for  the  constant  coveys  that  taint  each  rood  of  the 
heather. 

For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  slaughter  is  superb  for  those  who 
revel  in  it,  and  by  that  time  the  compensatory  tenderness  of  nature  has 
put  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  Your  scared  birds 
seek  safety  in  society,  set  their  sentinels,  take  their  siestas  with  one  eye 
open,  feed  with  their  shattered  nerves  on  the  alert,  and  rise  in  packs  a 
couple  of  rifle-shots  off  at  the  vision  of  the  human  form.  Unless  you  care 
to  charge  your  panniers  with  mountain-hares,  nothing  more  than  an  occa- 
sional outlyin{T  cock  taken  napping  will  repay  the  most  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  perseverance  is  not  the  forte  of  the  thick-winded  gentlemen 
who  shoot  for  the  spit,  the  poulterer*s  stall,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  papers. 

Very  different  is  it  with  our  favourite  moor.  It  lies  well-nigh  lost  in 
the  wild  heart  of  the  mountains,  although  a  beaten  high-road  does  skirt 
its  pathless  solitudes.  In  these  days  of  political  miracle  and  perpetual 
surprise,  even  in  stagnant  holiday-time,  the  hermit  must  conapromise 
with  civilization.  But  it  is  five-and-forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway- 
station,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  the  scream  of  the  hunting 
eagle  with  the  distant  whistle  of  the  panting  engine.  From  the  blue 
summits  of  its  high  land  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  distant  Atlantic  down 
loch-bottomed  glens,  sacred  to  the  red  deer ;  too  distant,  though,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  smoke  of  the  tourist-laden  steamer  from  the  light  wreaths  of 
the  rain-clouds  that  are  always  floating  in  the  west  on  the  sunniest  of 
summer  days.  Not  that  you  don*t  have  quite  as  much  of  the  tourist  as 
your  misanthropy  cares  to  see.  You  buy  your  mutton  from  yonr  neigh- 
bour the  innkeeper;  but  the  **  machine  **  that  daily  drops  your  beef  and 
other  foreign  delicacies  at  your  gates,  lumbers  along  the  road,  heavily 
laden  with  excursionists.  Luckily,  as  yet,  the  guide-books  have  not 
damned  your  selfish  solitude  to  fame.  No  embarrassed  chieftain,  who 
saw  his  way  to  filling  his  sporran  at  the  cost  of  the  banished  dynasty,  ^ver 
set  up  his  standard  in  the  peaceful  glens,  nor  was  its  easy-principled, 
light-fingered  population  ever  annihilated  wholesale  in  sweeping  and  sum- 
mary vengeance.  It  may  come  to  be  another  thing  altogether,  shonld  the 
practical  romancers,  who  draw  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  railway, 
get  to  sight  or  hearing  of  the  waterfall  that  at  present  roars  out  of  aw- 
shot  of  all  but  heedless  shepherds,  or  learn  that  there  are  scolptoMd 


Etonea  in  the  lowly  gmYoyurd  attttched  to  the  rained  chapel  hj  the  holy 
woli.  Meanwhile,  let  ne  Uts  in  the  present,  and  lie  thanlfnl.  After  ns 
the  deluge ;  and  it  will  be  all  the  same  wlien  grouse  have  been  proscribed 
and  gome-lawa  abolished ;  when  the  English  Commune  has  enclosed  the 
commona  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  reclaimed  the  moors  to  the  pro&t 
of  tbo  proletariat. 

In  keeping  witb  the  rough  shooting,  the  shooting-box  is  ■  rongh  one. 
No  sacriGces  mode  to  the  soil,  and  kv,  iudeed,  to  the  beavUfnl.  With  its 
low,  flat  roof,  it  cowers  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  elements  that  sweep 
the  gorge  in  winter — and  sometimes  in  sanuner,  too—fls  if  the  wild  bnnta- 
mau  was  racing  his  devil-bred  pack  through  the  chimneys.  Chimney-pots 
there  are  none,  of  course.  In  the  days  when  occupantB  held  to  these 
vanities,  tbey  used  to  set  down  the  valley  in  a  steady  msh,  to  be  picked 
up  by  wreckers  lower  down,  as  driil-wood  is  swept  round  the  Bay  of  Mexico 
in  the  Gulf  Btream.  Yet,  though  it  bows  its  head,  it  sqnares  its  broad 
shoulders  and  sturdy  strength,  like  a  man  who  jams  down  his  hat  ere  he 
sets  his  teeth  to  the  tempest.  It  wears  a  waterproof  against  the  wind- 
driven  fiood ;  and,  although  there  are  two  good  feet  of  stone  in  the 
weather-wall,  it  is  cased  carefully  in  tight-fitting  pine- shingles.  Within,  a 
relatively  spacious  hall— that  scn-cs  as  cloak-room,  gun-room,  parcel- 
delivery  office,  Ac.  &c,— leads  to  the  more  spacious  sitting-room,  whose 
double  windows,  with  their  storm-gallery,  command  the  lake.  To  the 
lefl,  kitcleu  nod  offices  ;  to  the  right,  the  fii-puDelled  packiLg-cases, 
where  you  accommodate  your  wardrobe  on  pegs  in  the  wall,  and  stow 
yourself  of  nights  in  a  compromise  between  the  bunk  of  the  forecastle  oaA 
the  box-bed  of  the  shieling.  If  your  toilette  is  performed  in  a  series  of 
adroit  gymnastics  between  your  bath  and  your  table,  the  want  of  elbow- 
room  within  is  compensated  by  the  sense  of  space  and  freedom  withoat. 
The  breeze,  faintly  fragrant  with  the  peal-reek  and  heather- bloom,  that 
comes  breBtbiag  in  at  the  open  window,  was  playii^  the  moment  before 
with  the  heaving  or  tumbling  waters — plucking  a  second  or  two  before 
that  at  the  stunted  grass  and  the  Lichens  that  thatch,  tant  bien  qug  mal, 
the  rocky  crest  of  the  monntain*kke  woU. 

The  place  can  be  repelling  enough,  when  the  little  garden  Is  packed 
with  snow  in  a  December  storm  from  palisade  to  palldade ;  when  the 
wreathes  are  heaped  high  against  the  dimmed  windows,  tumbling  in 
on  the  floor  by  shovelfuls  when  you  succeed  in  forcing  the  frozen  sashes ; 
when  it  is  a  work  of  doabt  and  danger  travelling  through  the  blinding 
drift  for  the  twenty  yards  that  divide  yon  from  the  keeper's  cottage  ; 
when  yonr  vain  attempt  to  visit  the  yet  nearer  kennel,  lands  you  in  the 
peat-stack  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the  lodge.  It  cvn  be  sufficiently  triste 
even  in  an  nnpropilions  August,  when  the  rain  tumbling  oat  of  opened 
sluices,  drops  impenetrable  curtains  between  the  steauiiug  window-panes 
and  the  onter  world.  And  sometimes  it  feels  eerie  enough  of  a  night  in 
late  September,  when  you  are  reading  yourself  to  sleep  by  a  single  candio, 
to  the  Bad  sympathy  of  winds  sighing  and  moaning  in  the  stunted  fir- 
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plantation,  like  scores  of  iBolian  harps  gone  melancholy  mad.  But  see  it 
of  a  sacnj  afternoon  on  the  eleventh,  when  you  have  travelled  straight  by 
crowded  limited  mail  from  the  smoky,  snlphnreons  purgatory  of  St.  James's, 
whence  yon  have  been  doing  society  for  months  past,  fevered  in  the  firame, 
fagged  in  the  stomach,  and,  as  you  begin  shrewdly  to  snapect,  slightly 
touched  in  the  liver.  You  have  been  breathing  in  laughing-gas  for  the  last 
few  hours,  as  you  dragged  up  by  heather,  and  bracken,  and  hill-locked 
meadow,  through  pine-woods  and  feathering  glades  of  natural  birch,  as 
you  crossed  and  recrossed  the  silver  stream  that  laughed  you  a  welcome 
as  it  came  leaping  down  the  strath  from  the  lake  that  filters  it  beneath  your 
windows.  You  are  half  beside  yourself  with  the  bright  intoxication  that  is 
untroubled  by  any  sinister  shadow  of  inevitable  reaction ;  with  jost  sense 
sufficient  of  yesterday's  weariness  and  boredom,  to  make  you  hail  the 
idea  of  a  peaceful  sojourn  in  this  Eden.  There  stands  your  unpretending 
home,  blooming  in  the  bright  paint  of  its  gay  spring  hues,  smiling 
cheerily  at  you  as  if  an  infallible  barometer  were  screwed  past  at  set-fiur, 
as  if  summer  sunshine  were  eternal,  and  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as 
winter  wear  and  tear.  The  peat  smoke  curling  up  cosily  out  of  the  kitchen 
chimney,  dissipating  itself  deliberately  in  dissolving  rings  in  the  flickering, 
stirlcss  air,  appeals  at  once  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  your  nature, 
and  with  blessed  assurance  of  dinner  calms  the  jaded  appetite  that  is 
stirring  like  a  famished  bear  after  the  dulling  influences  of  the  London 
season. 

See  the  place  that  evening  when  the  pleasant  memories  of  many  a  past 
season  came  crowding  round  you, — memories  from  which  time  has  evapo- 
rated the  bitter,  and  only  left  the  sweet, — as  you  issue  forth,  cigar  in  mouth, 
when  a  temperate  measure  of  claret  has  washed  down  your  mountun 
mutton.  Temperate  that  is,  for  the  high  latitude  you  are  landed  in,  for 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  the  frugal  hermit  of  the  Tartar  steppes  or 
the  Highland  hills  might  be  the  glutton  and  drunkard  of  a  clab  in  Pall 
Mall.  After  all,  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  profoundly  all-pervading  as 
it  is,  is  more  than  anything  else  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  morning. 
If  only  the  mountain  glass  do  not  belie  its  promise  ;  if  only  the  weather- 
sage  keeper  or  the  hoary  shepherd  have  not  said  what  they  know  will 
please,  to  rise  convicted  in  the  morning  as  lying  oracles.  Not  likely,  or 
those  gorgeoas  clouds  that  are  fading  into  gloom  on  the  mountain  seaboard 
of  the  Atlantic  must  be  liars  too ;  and  as  for  the  martens,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  omens  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  morrow  will  be  a  day  to. 
mark  with  a  white  stone  in  the  weather  calendar. 

Of  course  for  the  man  who  means  to  make  a  heavy  bag  on  scientific 
principles  and  extreme  economy  of  exertion,  it  is  short-sighted  policy 
to  be  lip  and  about  with  the  '*  skriegh  of  day.'*  The  sluggard  may  ask 
for  a  little  more  sleep  with  a  clear  conscience,  muttering  as  he  turns  him- 
self over  about  the  more  haste  and  the  worse  speed.  To  say  nothing  of 
tie  scent  and  the  birds,  mortal  flesh  and  blood,  especially  when  wretekadly 
oat  of  condition,  can't  work  from  an  August  dawn  to  a  sunset  dinnery  and 


■  ehoot  as  steadily  at  Uie  end  as  at  Ibc  begicning.  So  if  jon  go  in  fur  tLs  j 
f  bag  and  the  bare  sport,  you  may  jast  as  n'ell  be  out  during  the  orthodox 
boms  when  other  Chrietiaiis  of  yoiu:  bemiEphcTO  ore  pursuiog  their 
busineas  or  their  pleasure.  Put  then  there  are  the  associatioDg  that 
hurry  yon  back  in  the  spirit  to  that  twelfth  of  auld  lang  sjne  when  you 
were  a  boy.  The  freahness  of  that  early  moroing  air  is  so  eihilarating, 
that  you  scarcely  sadden  yonrself  with  thinking  of  the  torpor  of  feeling 
that  has  grown  on  you  these  many  years.  It  is  something  to  quaff  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  renew  the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  your  youth,  on  a  single 
morning  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  You  are  hardly  less 
excited  than  those  couples  of  young  Betters  who  are  positively  moaning 
and  trembling  with  delirious  joy  as  they  crouch  and  wriggle  in  their 
couples.  Not  the  shadow  of  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  although  perhaps 
on  second  thoughts  the  dinner  of  yesterday  tnaj  have  something  to  do  ' 
with  that.  No  matter.  There  is  an  ambulatory  larder  in  the  ample 
panniers  slnng  to  the  shaggy  pony,  and  if  we  should  chance  to  climb,  as  I 
may  well  happen,  to  where  even  those  sure-footed  limbs  of  his  dare  hardly 
follow  ns,  his  burden  can  always  be  transferred  to  the  broad  shoaldcrs  of 
the  gillies.  Meanwhile,  if  yon  can't  buttress  your  back  with  a  substautial 
meal,  there  is  do  difGcuIty  about  disposing  of  that  brimming  tumhler,  and 
yon  silence  any  scruples  of  yonr  slightly  morbid  liver  by  dashing  the  i 
creaming  milk  with  Glenlivat  or  old  Jamaica.  There  is  muaic  in  the  i 
Euap  of  the  locks  of  your  breechloader— such  maaic  as  you  have  sot  j 
listened  to  for  some  months  or  more ;  and  yet  since  you  listened  to  it 
last  you  have  lolled  in  many  an  opera-stall,  and  yarned  critical  approval 
of  sublime  symphonies  at  many  a  classical  concert.  But  looking  after  it 
tenderly,  yon  part  with  yonr  gun  to  a  brawny  member  of  your  Gaelic  tail. 
You  know,  by  long  experience,  the  hills  yon  ore  condemned  to  moont 
before  yon  begin  your  beat,  hills  that  wonid  try  the  steel  and  whipcord 
of  the  red  deer,  to  say  nothing  of  those  Gaccid  calves  of  yours.  So  yon 
grasp  a  staff  in  the  meantime,  and  the  sporting  procession  t'ebranli:  The 
old  keeper  marching  modestly  half  a  foot  or  so  in  the  rear  of  your  right 
flank,  "  cracking "  cheerily  of  old  times  and  memorable  days,  talking 
sangninely  of  present  prospects,  although  another  honr  mnst  bring  his 
promise  to  the  test.  Four  summers  now  since  there  has  been  a  touch  of 
disease  or  a  tamtcd  feather  in  the  place,  and  in  the  seven- and- twenty 
years  he  has  been  here,  he  never  recollects  snch  n  breeding- season  nor  so 
few  barren  birds.  Dehind  yo\i  and  your  friend  come  a  couple  and  a  half 
of  giUies,  one  of  them  retained  permanently  on  tlie  strength  of  your 
sporting  eetablishment,  the  others  amphibious  jackB-of-all-trades,  rccmited 
for  the  season.  "  Alike  to  ibem  Ihe  sea,  the  shore,  the  brand,  the  bridle, 
or  the  oar."  Uembers  of  the  Rosshire  militia ;  tillers  on  an  occasion  of 
the  barren  acres  that  surround  the  pateroal  oruft ;  evciy  season  plough- 
ing the  heaving  sea  with  the  herring  fleet ;  now,  as  we  perceive,  taking 
to  the  liill-side  as  to  the  manner  bom — anil  so  they  have  been.  PoachSFB 
on  temptation  very  likely,  ulthongh,  to  do  them  justice,  the  canny  Donald 
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and  Dancan  prefer  getting  their  living  and  their  Utile  lozuzies  by  honest 
work.  Yet  more  than  once  have  one  or  the  other  tumbled  over  the  lordljred 
deer  with  half  a  handfhl  of  swan-shot,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn  or  the 
gloaming,  as  the  monarch  of  the  wild  came  to  seek  his  tithes  in  the  scanij 
harvest  of  the  sqnatter.  Donald,  Dongald,  and  Dnncan  each  lead  a  coapto 
of  straining  setters  in  leash,  snstainin^  np  hill  and  down  dale  without  the 
slightest  effort  an  animated  Gaelic  conversation  in  gattnral  undertone. 
Yet  by  this  time,  so  steep  is  the  hill-face,  that  the  panniers  containing 
your  larder  and  cellar  are  slipping  back  *on  the  pony*a  cat-like  cmpp(ur, 
and  the  boy  at  his  head  has  left  that  accomplished  mountaineer  to  zig-ng 
upwards  over  the  slippery  heather-roots  after  his  own  way  and  devices.  . 

Tantalizing  work,  having  to  plod  forward  toward  the  points  whore 
you  have  arranged  to  begin  the  beat,  that  you  may  give  the  dogs  what 
wind  there  is  of  their  quarry.  Yet  you  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  a 
chance  in  that  way,  for,  judging  by  the  signs  of  the  weather,  there  is  ail 
the  promise  of  a  sweltering  day.  '^  *Deed,  sir,**  says  the  keeper,  **  yoa*ll 
better  be  settling  to  take  your  lunch  by  the  well  at  Crohallion.  We'll  all 
of  us  be  wanting  the  best  of  wa-a-te-r-r  by  that  time,  I'm  thinking." 
Meantime,  the  merry  crow  of  each  outlying  grouse-cock,  as  he  dashes 
away  upon  the  wing,  rings  like  a  challenge  in  your  ears,  long  after  he  has 
carried  himself  and  his  note  over  the  hill  shoulder ;  and  now  and  again 
you  pause  with  irresolute  foot  uplifted  in  the  air,  as  the  young  brood  that 
have  lain  like  stones  flash  up  panic-driven  round  your  boots,  to  stream 
through  the  air  in  bouquets  of  rockets. 

Lucidly  you  are  gifted  with  a  soul  for  scenery,  and,  with  all  your 
impatience,  you  All  pleasantly  enough  the  pauses  that  the  labouring 
ascent  makes  matter  of  simple  necessity.  Although  you  have  to  dimb 
even  higher  yet,  what  a  wealth  of  broken  landscape  lies  beneath  the  aiiy 
Pisgah  you  have  reached  already.  The  shooting-lodge  diminished  to  the 
size  of  one  of  the  boxes  you  left  by  the  kennel-doors  to  pack  those  spoils 
of  the  day  you  mean  to  barter  for  dinners  in  future  seasons ;  the  rippling 
lake,  toned  by  the  distance  into  a  glassy  mirror;  the  silver  stream 
meandering  through  the  purple  heather;  the  fleecy  patches  where  the 
sheep  fleck  the  vaUey  and  dot  the  hill-sides  ;  the  sunlight  falling  foil  on 
the  wrinkled  chest  of  the  opposite  mountain,  with  the  morning  clouds 
•fluttering  in  tatters  from  its  crest  and  flanks.  Higher  still,  and  yoa  look 
over  intervening  ridges  into  distant  glens ;  down  giant  vistas  into  a  remote 
jumble  of  forest,  flood,  and  fell.  You  are  high  enough,  in  all  consdenoe, 
now ;  up  in  the  zone  of  greystone  and  barren  turf,  and,  indeed,  yon  have 
to  dip  sharp  again  down  the  other  water-shed,  before  you  draw  a  long  sigh 
of  gratitude  and  anticipation  by  your  starting-point.  Finis  eonmal  opuu 
At  last,  the  end,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  end,  crowns  the  work. 
The  dogs  know  it  well — old  Don  and  Carlo,  at  least,  who  are  led  forward 
to  the  front.  As  for  the  young  ones,  they  must  yelp  down  their  disap- 
pointment as  they  may,  confine  themselves  to  the  simple  rdU  of  spectakorSy 
and  make  the  most,  for  the  present,  of  the  tantalizing  pleasures  o£  hof^m 
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The  coDples  ore  elijiped  hj  the  sido  of  a  mouutom  brook,  wbero  t^ 
bronn  wnter  breaks  roiutl  Uie  mighty  boulders  tbat  have  Inmbled  into  it ; 
^bdi'd  tiio  ruBh  of  the  floods  has  mtoed  the  bemka  st  each  rapid  torn 
tbnt  follows  the  sharp  bend  of  tbo  mountains,  and  where  the  rank 
heather  droops  its  poiple  fncge  over  a  eucoeasiou  of  gravel- floored  caverns. 
A  ruab,  a  ecramble,  a  shower  of  sprsy  and  pebbles,  and  irom  one  of  these 
emerges  n  mighty  ram  in  mortal  panic,  Bcanng,  aB  he  tops  the  bank,  a 
lialf-dozfiii  of  the  ladies  of  bis  fuiuily,  who  have  been  leisurely  picking 
their  momiog  meal,  buried  ia  a  brackeu-bed  over  their  curling  boms. 
Wbir-r-r-r!  Up  rises  a  covey  among  the  booading  feet  of  the  fugitives, 
,  the  old  birds  having  the  advantage  of  their  ofispring  by  a  full  dozen  of 
seconds.  For  yourself,  you  had  beou  bending  over  the  peat-atsined 
stream,  filling  your  leather  drinking-cap.  You  have  just  time  to  toss  it 
aside  as  yoa  soatcb  at  your  gun.  Fortunately  the  keeper  had  been 
sUpping  in  the  cartridges.  All  the  same,  in  the  surpriae  and  agitation, 
you  make  a  clean  misa  of  the  aingle  bird  that  sweeps  round  yom 
shoulder  from  the  loft — miss  Ixirn  with  the  flrst  barrel  at  leaat,  &a  the 
messengers  from  your  second  do  overtake  him  joat  in  time. 

Bather  a  ^acstionable  beginning,  but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  bad 
luck,  and  the  covey  was  strong  on  the  wing  and  wonderfully  well  grown  : 
liord  to  tell  the  young  birda  from  the  old  ones.  And  while  you  ore  yet 
speaking,  there  you  are  aguu ;  and  this  time,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
shot  in  orthodox  fitst'day-of-the-season  fashion.  Carlo,  dropping  ou 
that  knoll,  as  if  be  bad  been  shot,  only  there  is  abuudauce  of  life  in 
his  eye,  as  he  gently  tuma  his  head  among  the  heather  aprays,  to  make 
sure  yoa  are  awake  and  mean  action.  Don's  stem  feathering  in  a 
quiver  of  nervous  excitement,  aa  he  backs  upon  the  very  spot  where  the 
vision  of  Carlo  has  struck  hiu  motionleas,  precisely  aa  he  waa  scrambling 
x>ver  that  moss-grown  stone  in  an  attitude  that  nothing  but  his  native 
grace  con  redeem  tenia  awkwardness.  You  pick  your  way  towards  Carlo, 
rising  the  knoll  caaliously,  your  gun  pitched  well  forward.  But  there  is 
no  especial  need  for  over-core ;  the  sheep  flushed  the  laat  lot,  it  is  true, 
but  this  baimy  morning  the  birds  will  rise  like  brooding- hens.  At  laat 
the  tenscDces  of  the  situation  becomes  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  old 
«ock,  who  knows  something  of  dogs  and  breech- loadera  from  vivid  rccol- 
lectiona  of  luckier  seasons.  Till  now  his  eye  bas  been  balf-lascinat«d  by 
Carlo's,  bat  at  last  the  spell  is  broken,  and  he  is  up  and  away,  leaving  bis 
wife  to  look  after  the  chickens,  with  the  confirmed  selfishness  of  a  family 
man  demoralized  by  bachelor  habits.  Bis  cheery  crow  of  triumpb  is 
premature.  You  give  bim  law  enougb,  and  then  drop  him  with  a  hea\'y 
thud  on  the  heather,  in  all  the  dehcate  coneideratioa  for  hia  plumage  that 
the  circumstances  admit  of.  Nor  docs  bis  widow  survive  a  score  of  seconds 
to  lament  ber  lord,  and  before  the  last  pair  of  interesting  orphans  have 
AoUected  their  faculties  snfliciently  to  leave  the  scene  of  the  bloody 
drama,  yoa  have  charged  with  a  fresh  pair  of  cartridges  and  taken  a  coapla 
of  pot-shots.     Superb  the  old  birds  ore,  with  tbe  ruddy  pencitlings  of 
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their  delicate  breasts  and  wiogs,  and  those  white-feathered  knickerboekeis 
which  nature  has  so  thoughtfallj  drawn  over  their  rough  boots.  And  so 
yon  go  on  till  the  sun  beats  down  with  concentrated  heat,  and  the  wind 
drops ;  until  scarcely  an  air  is  stirring  in  the  simmering  hollows,  and  your 
breath  comes  short,  and  molten  lead  seems  running  down  yoiir  heaTj 
arms  into  your  gun-stock  and  barrels,  and  the  rank  heather-stems,  that 
reach  to  mid-thigh,  cling  to  your  failing  legs  like  coiling  serpents,  and 
the  tired  ankles  in  your  polished  boots  go  slipping  and  twisting  about  on 
the  smooth  moss-bedded  blocks.  There  is  a  certain  sinking  sense  of  vacuity 
in  your  inner  man  beside,  spite  of  the  biscuits  and  spirit-laced  water  yon 
have  been  indulging  in  at  intervals ;  and  the  birds  are  getting  decidedly 
the  better  of  you  at  your  game  of  hide-and-seek,  as  they  generally  contrive 
to  do  towards  noon  of  a  hot  summer  day.  So,  although  what  should  be 
an  excellent  stretch  of  ground  lies  between  you  and  the  trysting-place  for 
luncheon,  you  resolve  to  make  a  short-cut  of  it,  and  bid  the  panting  dogs 
be  coupled  up  forthwith. 

The  diamond  of  the  moors  bubbles  up  in  a  secluded  nook  that  yoo 
see  nothing  of  until  you  stumble  right  in.  Sheltered  under  the  hanging 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  from  the  precipice  above  you  surmise  nothing 
of  the  peaceful  sanctuary  beneath  your  feet.  The  very  winds  that  search 
each  cranny  of  the  Highland  corries  might  be  puzzled  to  find  their 
way  to  it ;  and  the  worst  chance  of  discovery  lies  in  the  streamlet  that 
trickles  down  from  the  fountain  turning  traitor,  and  the  streamlet  keeps  a 
quiet  tongue  in  its  head  as  it  steals  down  in  the  groove  it  has  worn  beneath 
the  hanging  bracken.  In  the  daytime  the  place  is  tranquil  enough  ;  the 
slumbering  silence  broken  only  by  the  low  twitter  of  the  whinchat,  or  the 
note  of  the  water-oui^el.  In  the  night  it  might  be  otherwise  were  morta] 
over  there  to  listen,  and,  doubtless,  you  would  hear  the  sad  cry  of  the 
martin  cat  and  wild-cat  Arom  the  loose-heaped,  bracken-thatched  boulders 
where  they  kennel  with  the  mountain  foxes.  At  present,  when  you  make 
your  way  in,  the  only  occupants  are  a  hoary-headed  raven,  hopping  about 
most  perfectly  at  home,  as  if  he  were  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  cool  sihades, 
and  a  couple  of  wild- eyed  ewes  with  crumpled  horns.  The  raven  rises 
Jieavily  with  vindictive  croak,  and  flaps  his  deliberate  flight  resentfiolly 
upwards  with  hanging  head  and  drooping  legs,  as  if  he  gloried  in  his 
enchanted  privileges,  and  mocked  at  anything  short  of  silver  shot.  The 
sheep  make  a  frantic  dash  at  the  outlet,  meet  your  formidable  party 
face  to  face,  stand  fiercely  at  bay  for  a  second  or  two  in  the  very 
extremity  of  agitation  and  terror,  and  then  escalade  the  precipitous  sides 
in  avalanches  of  gravel,  and  a  style  that  would  do  credit  to  chamois 
or  moufflons.  Once  within,  the  very  gillies  draw  grateful  breaths  of 
happiness,  not  alone  at  the  change  from  sun  to  shade,  but  in  mute 
acknowledgment  of  beauties  that  find  their  way  to  the  feelings,  through 
water-proofed  suits  of  homespun,  and  skins  tanned  by  exposure  to  every 
manner  of  weather.  That  silent  tribute  paid  to  sentiment,  the  next  thought 
is  of  the  practical.     "  Just  pass  the  basket^ this  way,  Donald.'*    DooaU 
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is  already  busy  disengaging  them  from  the  pony,  who  has  scrambled  some- 
bow  up  the  treacherous  staircase,  KceotiDg  his  way  with  those  keen  nostrils 
of  his  past  thengly  dangers  of  the  sunken  stream. 

The  baskets  are  unpacked,  and  the  contents  spread  on  the  green  turf 
tablo-cloLh,  that  serTes  yoa  fur  couch  as  well.  You  make  your  breakfast- 
lanch  reclining  classically,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  round 
matcriab  for  a  meal  that  are  equally  solid  and  simple.  Slices  of  cold  beef 
and  bread — nothing  of  the  ahominable  sandwich, with  its  dyspeptic  memories 
of  hustliDg  crowds  at  railway-counters,  laden  with  fly-blown  pastry,  flow- 
ing with  flery  Hambnrg  wines.  After  to-day  you  may  add  a  cold  grouse  or 
two  :  on  the  twelfth  yon  must  dispense  with  that  laxury.  You  feel  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner  travestied  iu  mounttuneer, — "  Game,  game  around 
you  everywhere,  and  oot  a  scrap  to  eat."  Never  mind,  you  manage  to 
rough  it  somehow,  with  a  tolerable  local  imitation  of  a  Yorkshire  pie, 
with  cheese  and  biscuits,  and  such  manly  faro.  Your  meal  is  somewhere 
balf'Way  between  a  breakfast  given  by  Lucollus,  and  one  of  those  Spartan 
spreads  whoso  fragnl  menus  were  settled  by  the  statutes  of  Lycargus. 
With  the  appetite  you  find,  after  getting  your  breath  again,  and  sending  a 
lightly-laced  mouthful  of  chilling  water  hissing  over  your  glowing  palate, 
the  repast  approaches  nearer  the  former  extreme  than  the  latter.  Nor  has 
the  department  of  the  cellar  been  unattended  to.  Dugald,  officiating  afl 
chief-butler,  has  already,  with  a  certain  careful  contempt,  deposited  in  the 
cooUng  wave  the  flasks  th»t  apeak  of  shadeless  vioeyards  od  the  glowing 
gravel  slopes  of  the  Oironde.  With  infinite  lore  and  tenderness  he  has 
immersed  by  their  side  the  more  sturdy  green  glass  bottle  that  contains  the 
eacred  usquebaugh — the  Higblandman's  genuine  water  of  life.  There  are 
metal  flasks  of  it  besides  ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which  prudence  counsels 
stintmg  your  Uberality.  The  honest  members  oE  your  tail  walk  steady 
enough  as  a  rule,  and  you  may  trust  them  absolutely  in  most  things  ;  but 
you  can  scarcely  complain  of  their  tripping  if  you  set  the  saare  for  them 
with  your  own  hands.  They  are  mortals,  after  all,  and  if  you  tempt  them 
beyond  mortal  strength,  small  blame  to  them  if  they  succumb. 

You  have  eaten  and  drunk,  and  chassed  yoiur  claret.  Pipes  axt 
ablaze,  and  the  pungent  clouds  that  wreath  themselves  so  picturesquely' 
round  the  group,  are  playing  the  very  mischief  with  the  appetites  of  the 
midges,  who,  up  to  a  minute  before,  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  wiry 
Donald,  who  is  risen  like  a  giant  refreshed-— although,  indeed,  the  latent 
energy  of  his  frame  scarcely  needed  refreshment — is  already  busy  over  the 
game -panniers. 

"  That's  right,  Donald  :  now  for  the  bag." 

Fifteen  and  a  half  brace,  a  mallard  to  boot,  a  couple  of  snipe,  and  a 
mountain  hare  or  two.  We  could  have  knocked  over  dozens  of  the  last, 
had  it  been  worth  while  overburdening  the  unlucky  pony.  A  very  fair  morn- 
ing's work  up  to  eleven  for  a  man  who  shoots  and  doesn't  slaughter ;  but 
how  some  of  the  milUonaire  aristocrats  in  the  Perthshire  and  Aberdeenshire 
flats  would  turn  up  their  noses.      Superb  plumage   the   birds  are  in, 
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even  the  joimg  ones  springy  as  india-rubber  and  plomp  as  qoails  in  season. 
After  all,  for  man,  beast,  or  bird,  there  is  nothing  like  the  mountain  air, 
always  bracing,  even  when  it  does  not  bite. 

That  tribute  paid  the  susceptibilities  of  the  keeper,  who  holds  himself 
personally  responsible  for  the  plumage  and  condition  of  hiB  birdsy  you 
think  of  imitating  the  undepraved  instincts  of  the  dogs,  and  recruiting  DAture 
with  a  siesta.  Already  Ponto  and  Carlo  are  deep  in  the  dreamless  sleep 
so  sweetly  earned  by  honest  labour  ;  while  the  young  ones,  who  have  been 
more  excited  than  fagged,  lie  tumbled  promiscuous  in  a  hairy  heap,  rang- 
ing through  worlds  where  there  are  no  dog-calls  nor  dog-whips ;  standing 
birds  in  dreamland,  and  very  possibly  running  in  and  mouthing  them. 
You  sink  back,  with  eyes  contemplating  through  the  warm  flicker  of  the 
sunny  air  the  light  fleecy  clouds  becalmed  here  and  there  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  heavens.  Nothing  between  you  and  them  to  remind  you 
your  Eden  is  earthly  after  all,  but  a  troop  of  these  bothersome  midges 
hovering  at  a  wary  distance,  and  a  speck  something  larger  than  they,  and 
seemingly  a  good  deal  farther  off.  It  may  be  your  acquaintance  therayen 
you  turned  out  so  unceremoniously ;  it  may  be  the  golden  -eagle,  the 
secular  bird  of  the  mountain,  who  has  had  his  eyrie  on  the  cliffs  above  from 
time  immemorial.  In  any  case  it  does  not  greatly  signify,  and  you  have  no 
idea  of  taking  the  trouble  of  thinking  the  matter  out.  Already  your  eye- 
lids grow  too  heavy  for  the  strings  that  should  hold  them  in  suspense,  and 
midges,  eagle,  everything,  melt  back  into  a  field  of  vision  that  removes 
itself  dreamily  beyond  the  ken  of  the  bodily  eye.  Another  minute  or  two 
and  you  are  gone  to  your  dogs ;  have  wandered  after  them  at  least, 
away  from  the  world  that  was  so  all-engrossing  to  aU  of  you,  when  yoa 
made  your  start  that  morning  from  the  kennels. 

Nothing  like  a  siesta  in  ihe  circumstances.  You  waken  from  it  another 
man,  all  languor  gone  from  mind  and  body,  or  little  left  of  it  but  a 
slight  stiffness  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and  half-an-hour  of  leisur^j  exer- 
cise will  soon  untie  the  knots  your  sinews  have  been  gathering  themselves 
in.  Besides,  there  is  a  bit  of  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  the  scent  is  fresher, 
and  the  sport  likely  to  be  excellent ;  altogether,  the  afternoon  promises  at 
least  as  well  as  the  morning.  Nor  is  the  promise  belied,  and  yoa  aie 
tempted  to  linger.  The  sun  is  sloping  to  the  west  as  you  reach  the  blaek 
moss  that  lies  in  the  water- shed  between  the  valley  you  have  been  shoot- 
ing along  and  the  valley  you  are  returning  to.  You  strike  the  sinaons 
path  that  threads  its  treacherous  flow, — a  path  veiy  much  resembling 
that  by  which  Bunyan*s  pilgrim  picked  his  way  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  You  have  had  somewhat  ugly  walking  lor  some 
time  back  :  among  moss-holes  with  treacherous  coverings  of  green,  when 
a  single  false  step  may  make  it  a  case  of  over  the  ankle,  over  the  ears. 
But  here  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing.  The  slimy  soil  of  the  quaking 
bog  may  settle  under  your  heavy  boots  at  any  moment,  and  you  may  find 
your  resting-place  fifty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  lying  peacefully  until 
future  generations  of  improvers  disinter  you,  looking  much  as  yoa  look 
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to'day,  &  little  browner  perhaps,  thanks  to  the  aiitiseptia  properties  of  Ihe 
pent.  So  rarely  ia  the  apot  visited — for  the  Bhepberd  need  §eldom  conie 
where  no  sheep  would  dream  of  straying  after  pasture— that  the  instincts 
of  the  wary  red  deor  toll  htm  he  may  sleep  secure  when  Iho  odds  are  so 
long  against  surprise.  As  a  case  ia  point,  wu  actually  catch  a  pair  of  them 
napping.  Two  sleek  hinds  spring  out  of  a  moaa-bog  within  half  gun-shot, 
but,  as  it  would  be  idle  cruelty  mangling  Ihom  with  No.  G,  they  are  quit 
for  the  fright.  Their  light  bounds  lift  them  safely  along  where  no  human 
foot  dare  follow,  their  rudily  hides  smeared  to  tho  cars  with  the  jet-black 
mnd  they  have  been  lying  in.  A  sporting  who-oop  from  the  gillie  nearuet, 
and  they  change  their  canter  for  a  startled  gallop,  and,  taking  each  obstacle 
as  it  comes  in  their  frantic  strMo,  are  away  at  their  fleetest  fur  the 
wild  Banctaary  of  their  forest. 

There  are  gorgeous  evening  lights  on  the  rocky  peaks  and  the  heatlieiy 
sammits,  although  the  Tolley  depths  are  disappearing  in  the  evening 
gloom,  as  we  tnm  the  shoulder  abore  the  shooting-boi,  and  in  the  calm 
satisfaction  of  a  well-spent  day  drawing  to  a  pleasant  close,  work  our  way 
in  zig-zaga  down  upon  the  orifices  of  tbe  chimneys.  Shoot  conscientiously 
atill ;  although  from  time  to  time,  as  Shot  or  Saccho  conspicuously  come 
to  a  stand  on  the  heights  above,  and  compel  na  to  retrace  our  steps,  there 
is  something  like  a  plaintive  murmur  is  the  depths  of  our  hearts  in 
response  to  the  appeol  of  aching  back-sinews.  But  what  is  ploosaro  with~ 
out  the  alteniattoQ  of  hardship,  if  not  of  pain  ?  the  dreary  mouotooy  of  a 
magnificent  summer  without  a  cloud  or  shower  ?  and  tho  countless  steps 
yoa  have  made  since  you  left  that  door  at  early  daifu,  to  return  to  it 
some  fifteen  hours  later,  have  all  been  leading  ou  to  the  moment  whoa, 
after  bath  and  deliberate  toilette,  you  draw  yoar  chairs  to  a  table  whore 
the  sparkling  wax-lights  are  reflecting  themselves  in  plate  and  crystal  and 
nmberwine.  How  the  talk  flows  as  the  evening  goes  on.  If  you  don't  hurry 
your  memory  it  leisurely  brings  you  back  eaoh  incident  of  tho  Jay  iu  most 
minute  detail — a  panorama  of  sharp-cut  impressions— and  photographs 
everything  on  your  mental  retina,  down  to  the  very  stones  and  heathen 
tosaock  where  yoa  dropped  your  grouse  ;  tho  shallow  reach  of  water  Qtak 
winged  bird  splashed  through  to  seek  a  vain  concealment  among  the  ovdfr 
hanging  hoatber- roots  ;  the  black  sedge-fringed  pool  by  the  grey  boulder 
where  you  flushed  the  unsngpecting  mallard ; — and  then  the  well-won 
repose,  as  you  nestle  snugly  in  the  blankets ; — for  after  the  sunny  day  tho 
air  that  comes  in  through  the  casements  feels  something  more  than 
cool  OB  it  fans  cheeks  still  flashed  with  exertion — and  that  glorious  header 
in  the  morning,  when  yoa  leap  into  the  lake  and  life,  to  emerge  dripping 
as  a  water-god  iu  the  vigour  of  his  iuunortul  strength. 

Not  that  the  Hfe  of  the  moors  has  nothing  but  its  sunny  side  :  very  ft^ 
from  it  indeed.  The  heather  would  never  grow  bo  rank,  nor  Iho  grass  iu 
tho  corries  bo  green,  if  floods  did  not  come  like  familiar  things  to  the 
barren  soil  that  teems  in  the  luxuritince  of  its  tvild  vegetation.  How 
it  does  pour  nhea  tho  woather  makes  up  its  mind  to  it :  Holland  would 
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swamped  in  the  ocean  waves  in  spite  of  all  its  dams,  if  it  had  bnt  a  single 
season  of  the  weather  of  the  western  highlands.  Luckily  Providence 
arranges  a  perfect  system  of  natural  drainage,  and  as  there  is  not  a  yard 
of  absolutely  level  land  in  a  circumference  of  fifty  miles,  the  rain  is  off  on 
its  way  to  the  sea  as  fast  as  it  touches  the  land.  One  lovely  evening  as  you 
turn  homewards  from  your  sport,  you  see  grim  clouds  with  all  manner 
of  sinister  browns  and  sepias  dashed  into  their  colouring  banking  up 
over  the  Atlantic.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  for  you,  if  you  disbelieve 
the  ominous  shakes  of  the  keeper's  head,  reluctant  experience  must 
yield  conviction  to  the  winged  heralds  of  the  coming  fitorm.  The  huge 
white  sea-gulls  come  floating  up  the  glens  with  plaintive  cries.  The 
swallows  are  skimming  through  the  waving  grass  in  your  paddock;  in 
early  season  you  get  in  your  rough  hay-crop,  somewhere  towards  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  as  for  the  mercury  in  the  weather-glass,  it  has 
vanished  clean  out  of  sight  in  the  bulb.  Next  morning  you  can  scarcely 
hear  the  heavy  drip  from  the  storm-gallery,  for  the  deadening  plash  without. 
Not  a  vision  of  the  lake,  although  you  can  hear  it  grinding  on  its  gravel  bank 
within  a  few  feet  of  your  windows  ;  the  only  Hfe  you  distinguish  among  the 
waste  of  waters  is  the  ponies,  that  in  vain  search  for  shelter  and  companion- 
ship, and  with  streaming  hides  are  leaning  miserably  against  the  gables. 
So  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  until  you  have  a  profound  sympathy  with  the 
uneasy  impatience  of  Noah,  when  he  opened  the  window  and  started  the 
raven  on  its  mission.  You  have  The  Times,  it  is  true,  the  Pall  Mall  and 
the  Saturday,  and  some  of  the  magazines  ;  a  choice  selection  of  green  and 
yellow  novels  you  have  read  before  ;  such  light  popular  literature  in  short 
as  is  suitable  to  men  determined  beforehand  on  being  idle.  It  is  wearisome, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  and  if  desperation  drive  you  beyond  the  watery  walls 
•  of  your  prison,  you  are  washed  back  again  in  spite  of  yourself.  But  with 
firm  faith,  even  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  compensations,  you  feel  all  yonr 
ennui  will  be  repaid  you,  in  the  burst  of  joy  with  which  your  bounding  heart 
greets  the  first  outbreak  of  the  returning  sun.  He  has  to  make  a  hard 
fight  of  it,  it  is  true ;  and  before  the  weather  settles  back  to  serenity, 
you  have  one  or  two  off  days,  when  you  know  it  to  be  idle  to  risk  your 
gun-locks  in  the  chase  through  plashing  water  and  pools,  over  sloppy, 
slippery  mountain  sides  after  birds  as  wild  as  hawks.  But  toujoun 
grouse  might  become  as  tiresome  as  toujoiira  partridge,  and  not  the  least 
pleasant  of  your  recollections  link  themselves  to  these  off  days  when 
venturing  abroad  in  water-proofing  you  shako  off  the  sense  of  confine- 
ment as  you  inhale  the  freshened  air.  You  turn  out  to  drag  the  lake 
for  trout  and  pike.  What  lights  on  loch  and  fresh- washed  mountain,  as 
the  sun  falls  on  the  glistening  patches  of  green ;  on  the  red  seama 
where  a  yard  or  two  of  landslip  has  just  descended  into  the  water, 
on  the  hundreds  of  rain-rills  throwing  themselves  from  cliff  to  cliff  in 
tiny  cascades,  till  taking  the  final  plunge,  they  waste  themselves  in 
"dustfalls**  on  the  driving  breeze.  The  men,  glad  to  find  themselves 
again  on  the  element  that  comes  so  natural  to  them,  stretch  their  sinewa 
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and  brawny  arms  to  the  oar  after  their  long  confinement  to  the  kennels. 
The  coble  spins  over  the  rocking  waves  almost  too  rapidly  for  the  chances 
of  sport,  as  the  brown  net  runs  swiftly  out  from  the  stem  and  the  black 
corks  rise  bobbing  merrily  on  the  track.  And  when  they  have  put  the 
girdle  round  the  bay,  how  like  children  they  strip  ofif  their  boots  and 
stockings  to  dash  in  bare-legged  and  drag  the  net  to  the  land.  What 
excitement  over  the  silvery  scales  gleaming  in  the  shallow  water  among 
the  tarry  meshes.  The  heavier  trout  are  tossed  up  walloping  on  the  bank, 
while  the  long-jawed  pike  grunt  out  their  savage  souls,  previous  to  being 
stufifed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  and  embalmed  in  claret  sauce.  Nor  is  it 
bad  fun  when  the  birds  are  a  little  wild  after  broken  weather — ^they  scorn 
to  pack  for  protection  in  these  wilder  hills— -sending  the  otter  afloat  on  a 
mountain  tarn,  and  watching  the  stirring  of  the  water  in  its  wake,  as  the 
little  fishes  fling  themselves  by  dozens  on  to  the  dragging  flies. 
Ptarmigan -shooting  repays  you,  if  yon  care  to  scale  the  very  highest  of 
your  mountain  peaks,  feast  your  lungs  on  the  very  purest  of  the  mountain 
air,  and  your  eyes  on  the  very  fine&t  of  mountain  prospects.  And  in  its 
own  way,  a  mountain  fox-hunt  is  nearly  as  good  a  thing  as  a  fast  burst 
with  the  Quom,  although  the  find,  the  run,  and  the  kill  take  place  in  a 
few  acres  of  country  like  the  debris  of  a  score  of  pyramids  of  the  largest 
size,  just  blown  sky-high  by  a  portentous  explosion  of  subterranean 
gases.  Were  the  weather  more  to  be  reckoned  on,  autumn  in  the  moors 
would  be  too  perfect  happiness  for  mortal  man,  and  could  you  only 
arrange  the  weather  for  your  own  convenience,  it  would  not  be  in  human 
nature  to  return  contented  to  your  lot  in  lowland  life.  As  it  is,  you  may 
be  sure  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  were  not  happy  as  mortal  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be,  and  yon  must  be  unreasonable  indeed,  if  you  ask 
anything  more  than  that. 
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CHAPTER  XLIU. 

Some  NiRitT-TiinroHTS. 

I IIEN  Gonufin  reached  bia  room,  ialo 
which  a  rich  flood  of  moonliftfat 
was  streamiog,  he  cxtiogiiiKbed 
,  his  candle,  and,  seating  himself 
at  the  open  window,  lighted  his 
cigar,  seriously  believiiig  be  wu 
going  to  reSect  on  hia  preaent 
condition,  and  forecftst 
thing  of  the  futnre.  Thoa{ 
had  spoken  bo  cavalierly  of 
staying  his  lime,  and  aoce) 
arrest  afterwards,  the  jest  was 
no  means  so  palatable  now  that 
he  was  alone,  and  could  own  Ui 
himeelf  that  the  leave  h«  possessed 
was  the  nnUinited  liberty  to  be 
honseless  and  a  vagabond,  to  haTO 
noDO  to  claim,  no  roof  to  sh^ter 

nis  aant'a  law-agent,  the  same 
Mr.  M'Koown  who  acted  lor  Lord  Kilgobhin,  had  once  told  Gorman  that 
all  the  King's  County  property  of  the  O'Sheaa  was  entailed  npon  him, 
and  that  bis  aont  bad  no  power  to  alienate  it.  It  is  tnie  the  old  lady 
disputed  this  position,  and  so  strongly  resented  even  allusion  to  it,  1 
for  the  sake  of  inheriting  that  twelve  thousand  pounds  she  poesee 
Dutch  Stock,  M'Konwn  warned  Gorman  to  avoid  anything  that  i 
imply  Lis  being  aware  of  this  fact. 

Whetbor  a  general  distrust  of  all  legal  people  and  their  assertiona^ 
the  reason,  or  whether  mere  abstention  from  the  topic  bad  impaired  the 
force  of  its  trath,  or  whether — more  likely  than  cither — he  wonld  not 
BuQer  himself  to  question  the  intentions  of  one  to  whom  bo  owed  so  mnch, 
certain  is  it  young  O'Bhea  almost  felt  as  much  averse  to  the  belief  as  the 
old  lady  herself,  and  resented  the  thought  of  its  being  true,  as  of  soma- 
thing  that  would  detract  from  the  spirit  of  the  afTection  she  bad  ■ 
borne  him,  and  that  he  repaid  by  a  love  as  faithful. 

"No,  no.    Confonnd  it!"  he  would  sny  to  bimEclf.    "Aont] 
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loves  me,  and  money  bas  no  share  in  the  affection  I  bear  her.  If  she 
knew  I  mnst  be  her  heir,  she'd  say  so  frankly  and  freely.  She'd  scorn 
the  notioQ  of  dojing  ont  to  me  as  beneyolenee  vhat  one  day  would  be 
my  own  by  right.  She  is  provid  and  iotolerant  enough,  bat  she  ii 
unjust — never  bo  wiltiogly  and  consoiouBly.  If,  then,  she  bus  not  said 
O'Sbea's  Barn  must  be  mine  aome  time,  it  is  because  she  knows  well  it 
cannot  be  true.  Besides,  this  very  last  step  of  hers,  this  haughty  dis-  ' 
missal  of  me  from  her  house,  implies  the  possession  of  a  power  which  she 
would  not  dare  to  exercise  if  she  were  but  a  life-tenant  of  the  property. 
Last  of  ali,  had  fihe  gpeculaled  ever  so  remotely  on  my  being  the 
proprietor  of  Irish  landed  property,  it  was  moat  unlikely  she  would  H 
strenuously  have  encouraged  me  to  pursae  my  career  as  an  Aostrioa 
soldier,  and  turn  all  my  thongbte  to  my  prospects  under  the  Empire," 

In  fact,  she  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  reminding  him  how  di 
he  was  to  live  in  Ireland  or  amongst  Irishmen. 

Such  reSections  as  I  have  briefiy  hinted  at  here  took  bim  some  time 
to  arrive  at,  for  his  thoughts  did  not  come  freely,  or  rapidly  miike  placs 
for  others.  The  sum  of  them,  however,  was  that  be  was  thrown  npoi 
the  world,  and  just  at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  and  when  it  held  out  its 
more  alluring  prospects. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  galling  to  the  man  who  is  wincing  under 
tbe  pang  of  poverty  to  find  that  the  world  regards  him  as  rich  and  well 
off,  and  totally  beyond  tbe  accidents  of  fortune.  It  is  not  Bimply  that  he 
feels  bow  his  every  action  nill  bo  misinterpreted  and  mistaken,  and  a 
spirit  of  tbri^,  if  not  actual  shabbiness,  ascribed  to  all  that  he  does,  but 
he  also  regards  himself  as  a  sort  of  imposition  or  sham,  who  has  gained 
access  to  a  pl.ice  he  has  no  right  to  occupy,  and  to  associate  on  terms  of 
equality  with  men  of  tastes  and  habits  and  ambitions  totally  above  hia 
own.  It  was  in  this  spirit  ho  remembered  Niua's  chance  cipression,  "  I 
don't  suppose  i/ik  want  money  !  "  There  eonld  be  no  other  moaning  in 
the  phrase  than  some  foregone  conclusion  about  his  being  a  man  of  fortune. 
Of  course,  she  acquired  this  notion  from  those  around  her.  As  a  stranger 
to  Ireland,  all  she  knew,  or  thought  eho  knew,  had  been  conveyed  by 
others.  "  i  don't  suppose  ijoit  want  money,"  wfts  another  way  of  saying, 
'•  Yon  are  your  auDt'a  heir.  You  are  the  future  owner  of  the  O'Sbea 
estates.  No  vast  property,  it  is  true  ;  but  quite  enongh  to  maintain  tbe 
position  of  a  gentleman." 

*'  Who  knows  how  much  of  this  Lord  Kilgobbin  or  Lis  son  Dick 
believed  ?  "  thought  he.  "  But  certainly  my  old  playfellow  Kate  has  no 
faith  in  the  matter,  or,  if  she  have,  it  has  little  weight  with  her  in  bet 
estimate  of  me. 

"It  was  in  this  very  room  I  was  lodged  something  like  five  years  ago. 
It  was  at  this  very  window  I  used  to  sit  at  night,  weaving  heaven  knowa 
what  dreams  of  a  future.     I  was  very  much  io  love  in  those  days, 
very  honest  and  loyal  love  it  was.     I  wanted  to  be  veiy  great,  and  very 
gallant,  and  distinguiahed,  and,  above  all,  very  rich ;  bat  only  for  hfri 
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only  that  she  might  he  STurroTincled  with  every  taste  and  Inznry  that 
hecame  her,  and  that  she  should  share  them  with  me.  I  knew  well  she 
was  better  than  me — better  in  every  way  :  not  only  pnrer,  and  simpler, 
and  more  gentle,  but  more  patient,  more  enduring,  more  tenacious  of  what 
was  true,  and  more  decidedly  the  enemy  of  what  was  merely  expedient. 
Then,  was  she  not  proud  ?  not  with  the  pride  of  birth  or  station,  or  of  an 
old  name  and  a  time-honoured  house,  but  proud  that  whatever  she  did  or 
said  amongst  the  tenantry  or  the  neighbours,  none  ever  ventured  to  ques- 
tion or  even  qualify  the  intention  that  suggested  it  ?  The  utter  impossi- 
bility of  ascribing  a  double  motive  to  her,  or  of  imagining  any  object  in 
what  she  counselled  but  the  avowed  one,  gave  her  a  pride  that  accom- 
panied her  through  every  hour  of  life. 

**  Last  of  all,  she  believed  in  me — believed  I  was  going  to  be  one  day 
something  very  famous  and  distinguished :  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  very 
presence  gave  courage  to  the  men  who  followed  him,  and  with  a  name 
repeated  in  honour  over  Europe.  The  day  was  too  short  for  these  flEmcies, 
for  they  grew  actually  as  we  fed  them,  and  the  wildest  flight  of  imagina- 
tion led  us  on  to  the  end  of  the  time  when  there  would  be  but  one  hope, 
one  ambition,  and  one  heart  between  us. 

''  I  am  convinced  that  had  any  one  at  that  time  hinted  to  her  that  I  was 
to  inherit  the  O'Shea  estates,  he  would  have  dealt  a  most  dangerous  blow  to 
her  a£fection  for  me.  The  romance  of  that  imknown  future  had  a  great 
share  in  our  compact.  And  then  we  were  so  serious  about  it  all — the  very 
gravity  it  impressed  being  an  ecstasy  to  our  young  hearts  in  the  thought  of 
self-importance  and  responsibility.  Nor  were  we  without  our  little  ti£Bi — 
those  lovers*  quarrels  that  reveal  what  a  terrible  civil  war  can  rage  within  the 
heart  that  rebels  against  itself.  I  know  the  very  spot  where  we  quarrelled ; 
I  could  point  to  the  miles  of  way  we  walked  side  by  side  without  a  word ; 
and  oh  1  was  it  not  on  that  very  bed  I  have  passed  the  night,  sobbing  tiU  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  all  because  I  had  not  fallen  at  her  iSset  and 
begged  her  forgiveness  ere  we  parted  ?  Not  that  she  was  without  her  self- 
accusings,  too  ;  for  I  remember  one  way  in  which  she  expressed  sorrow 
for  having  done  me  wrong  was  to  send  me  a  shower  of  rose-leaves  firom 
her  little  terraced  garden  ;  and  as  they  fell  in  shoals  across  my  window, 
what  a  balm  and  bliss  they  shed  over  my  heart  1  Would  I  not  give  every 
hope  I  have  to  bring  it  all  back  again  ?  to  live  it  over  once  more — to  lie  at 
her  feet  in  the  grass,  affecting  to  read  to  her,  but  really  watchiog  her  long 
black  lashes  as  they  rested  on  her  cheek,  or  that  quivering  lip  as  it 
trembled  with  emotion.  How  I  used  to  detest  that  work  which  employed 
the  blue- veined  hand  I  loved  to  hold  within  my  own,  kissing  it  at  every 
pause  in  the  reading,  or  whenever  I  could  pretext  a  reason  to  question  her ! 
And  now,  here  I  am  in  the  self-same  place,  amidst  the  same  scenes  and 
objects.  Nothing  changed  but  yi^^tf//'/  She,  however,  will  remember  nothing 
of  the  past,  or  if  she  does,  it  is  with  repugnance  and  regret ;  her  manner 
to  me  is  a  sort  of  cold  defiance,  not  to  dare  to  revive  our  old  intimaoyy  nor 
to  fancy  that  I  can  take  up  our  acquaintanceship  from  the  past.    I  almoni 
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fimeied  she  looked  reBeDlfoUj'  at  the  Greek  g!rl  for  tbe  freedom  to  nbicb 

she  admitted  me — not  but  there  wna  in  tho  other's  coquetry  the  very 
Btamp  of  that  levity  other  women  are  bo  ready  to  take  oSence  at ;  in  fact, 
it  conBtitnteB  amongat  women  exactly  the  same  sort  of  ontrage,  the  same 
breach  of  bonoar  and  loyalty,  cis  cheating  at  piny  doea  amongst  men,  and 
the  oHencIers  are  as  much  socially  outlawed  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
J  wonder,  am  I  what  is  called  fcUIng  in  love  with  the  Greek — that  is.  I 
wonder,  have  the  charms  of  her  astonishing  beauty  and  the  grace  of  her 
manner,  and  the  thousand  seductions  of  her  voice,  her  gestures,  aud  her 
walk,  above  all,  so  captivated  tnc  that  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  on  the 
past,  and  may  hope  Boon  to  repay  Mibb  Kate  Kearney  by  an  iudifterence 
the  eqnol  of  her  own  ?  '  I  don't  think  so.  Indeed  I  feel  that  eves  when 
Nina  was  inttireeting  me  most,  I  was  stealing  secret  glances  towards  Kate, 
and  cnrsing  that  fellow  Walpole  for  the  way  he  was  engaging  her  attention. 
Little  the  Greek  suspected,  when  she  asked  if  *  I  conld  not  fix  a  quarrel 
on  him,'  with  what  a  motive  it  was  that  my  heart  jumped  at  the  sug- 
gestion I  He  is  BO  studiously  ceremonious  and  distant  with  me ;  be  seems 
to  think  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  closer  intimacy.  I  know 
that  English  theory  of '  the  unsafe  man,'  by  which  people  of  unqucstion- 
Bible  courage  avoid  conlact  with  all  schooled  to  other  ways  aud  habits  than 
their  own,  I  hate  it.  '  I  am  unsafe,'  to  his  thinking.  Well,  if  having 
no  reason  to  core  for  safety  be  sufficient,  he  ia  not  for  wrong.  Dick 
EeoTQCy,  tuo,  is  not  ^cry  cordial,  He  scarcely  seconded  his  father's  infi- 
tation  to  me,  and  what  he  did  say  was  merely  what  courtesy  obliged.  Ha 
tliat,  in  reality,  though  the  old  lord  was  hearty  and  good-natured,  I  believe 
I  am  here  now  because  Mdllo.  Nina  commanded  me,  rather  than  from  any 
other  reason.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  sorry  compliment 
to  toy  sense  of  dehcacy.  Her  words  were,  'You  shall  stay,' and  it  is 
upon  this  I  am  staying." 

As  though  the  air  of  the  room  grew  more  hard  to  breathe  with  this 
thought  before  him,  he  arose  and  leaned  half-way  out  of  the  window. 

As  he  did  so,  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  voices.  It  was  Kate  and 
Nina  who  were  talking  on  the  terrace  above  his  head. 

"I  declare,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  "  you  have  stripped  every  leaf  off  my 
poor  ivy'geranium  ;  there's  nothing  left  of  it  but  hare  branches." 

"There  goes  the  last  handful,"  said  the  other,  as  she  threw  them 
over  the  parapet,  some  falling  on  Gorman  as  he  leaned  out.  "It  was  a 
bad  habit  I  learned  from  yourself,  child.  I  remember  when  I  come  here, 
you  used  to  do  this  each  night,  Uke  a  religious  rite." 

"  I  suppose  tbey  were  the  dried  or  withered  leaves  that  I  threw 
awoy,"  said  Kate,  with  a  half  irritation  in  her  voice. 

"  No,  they  were  not.  They  were  oftentimes  from  your  prettiest  roses, 
and  as  I  watched  you,  I  saw  it  was  in  no  distraction  or  inadvertence  you 
were  doing  this,  for  you  were  generally  silent  aud  thoughtful  some  time 
befi-rc,  aud  there  was  even  an  air  of  sadness  about  yon,  as  though  a 
painful  thought  was  bringing  ite  gloomy  memories." 
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"  What  an  object  of  interest  I  have  been  to  you  without  suspecting 
it,*'  said  Kate  coldly. 

**It  is  true,"  said  the  other,  in  the  same  tone;  "they  who  make 
few  coufidcnces  suggest  much  ingenuity.  If  you  had  a  meaning  in  this 
act  and  told  me  what  it  was,  it  is  more  than  likely  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  ere  now.     You  preferred  secrecy,  and  you  made  me  curious." 

**  There  was  nothing  to  reward  curiosity,"  said  she,  in  the  same 
measured  tone ;  then,  after  a  moment,  she  added,  ''  Tm  sure  I  never 
sought  to  ascribe  some  hidden  motive  to  you.  When  you  lefl  my  plants 
leafless  I  was  quite  content  to  believe  that  you  were  mischievous  without 
knowing  it." 

<'  I  read  you  differently,"  said  Nina.  ''  When  you  do  mischief  you 
mean  mischief.  Now  I  became  so — so — what  shall  I  call  it,  iiUriguee, 
about  this  little  <  fetish/  of  yours,  that  I  remember  well  the  night  you 
first  left  off  and  never  resumed  it." 

**  And  when  was  that  ?  "  asked  Kate,  carelessly. 

'<  On  a  certain  Friday,  the  night  Miss  O'Shea  dined  here  last ;  was  it 
not  a  Friday  ?  " 

''Fridays,  we  fancy,  are  unlucky  days,"  said  Kate,  in  a  voice  of 
easy  indifference. 

**  I  wonder  which  are  the  lucky  ones  ?"  said  Nina,  sighing.  **  They 
are  certainly  not  put  down  in  the  Irish  almanack.  By  the  way,  is  not 
this  a  Friday?" 

''  Mr.  0*Shea  will  not  call  it  amongst  his  unlucky  days,"  said  Eate^ 
laughingly. 

**  1  almost  think  I  like  your  Austrian,"  said  the  other. 

**  Only  don't  call  him  my  Austrian." 

''  W^cll,  he  was  yours  till  you  threw  him  off.  No,  don't  be  angiy: 
I  am  only  talking  in  that  careless  slang  wo  all  use  when  we  mean 
nothing,  just  as  people  employ  counters  instead  of  money  at  cards ;  but 
I  like  him ;  he  has  that  easy  flippancy  in  talk  that  asks  for  no  effort  to 
follow,  and  he  says  his  little  nothings  nicely,  and  he  is  not  too  eager  as 
to  great  ones,  or  too  energetic,  which  you  all  are  here.     I  like  him.*' 

'*  I  fancied  you  liked  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  people,  and  that  you 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  Donogan's  fate." 

**  Yes,  I  do  hope  they'll  not  catch  him.  It  would  be  too  horrid  to 
think  of  any  one  we  had  known  being  hanged  1  And  then,  poor  fellow, 
ho  was  very  much  in  love." 

*'  Poor  fellow  !  "  sighed  out  Kate. 

**  Not  but  it  was  the  only  gleam  of  sunlight  in  his  existence,  he  could 
go  awuy  and  fancy  that,  with  heaven  knows  what  chances  of  fortune^  he 
might  have  won  me." 

**  Poor  fellow  I  "  cried  Kate,  more  sorrowfully  than  before. 

''  No,  far  from  it,  but  very  'happy  fellow'  if  ho  could  feed  his  haari 
with  such  a  delusion." 

*'  And  you  think  it  fair  to  let  him  have  this  delusion  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  I  do.  I'd  no  more  rob  him  of  it  tban  I'd  auatoli  a  lifo- 
liuoy  from  a  drowning  man.  Do  yoa  fancy,  child,  that  tlie  awimmer  will 
always  go  about  with  the  corka  that  have  saved  his  life  ?  " 

'*  These  mock  analogies  are  sorry  orgiuuenU,"  suld  Kate. 

"  Tell  me,  does  not  yoor  Aastrian  sing  ?  I  see  be  understands  music, 
but  I  hope  he  can  siug." 

''  I  can  tell  yon  next  to  nothing  of  my  Aastrian — if  he  most  be  called 
eo.  It  is  five  years  since  we  met,  and  all  I  know  is  bow  little  like  bo 
seems  to  what  he  once  was." 

"  I'm  sure  bo  is  vastly  improved  ;  a  hundred  times  better  mannered ; 
with  more  ease,  more  qnickness,  and  more  readiness  in  conversation.  I 
like  him," 

"  I  tnut  be'll  £ud  out  his  great  good  fortune — that  is,  if  it  be  not  a 
delusion." 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  silence — a  sUeoce  so  complete  that 
Gorman  could  hear  tbo  rustle  of  a  dress  as  Nina  moved  from  her  place, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  battlement  of  the  terrace.  He  then  could  catch 
the  low  murmuring  sounds  of  her  voice,  as  she  hummed  an  air  to  herself, 
and  at  length  traced  it  to  be  the  song  she  bad  sung  that  same  evening  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  notes  came  gradually  more  and  more  distinct, 
the  tones  swelled  out  into  greater  fulness,  and  at  last,  with  one  long- 
Eustained  cadence  of  thrilling  passion,  ehe  cried,  "  Non  mi  amava — non 
mi  amava  1  "  with  an  exiireseion  of  beart  -  breaking  sorrow,  the  last 
syllables  seeming  to  linger  on  the  lips  as  if  a  hope  was  deserting  them  for 
eTr)r.  "  Ob,  non  mi  amava  1  "  cried  she,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  though 
tbe  avowal  of  ber  despair  was  the  last  effort  of  her  atrenglh.  Slowly 
and  faintly  the  sounds  died  away,  while  Gorman,  leaning  out  to  the 
utmost  to  catch  the  dying  notes,  strained  his  hearing  to  drlnli  tbcm  in. 
All  was  still,  and  then  suddenly,  with  a  wUd  roulade  that  sounded  at  first 
like  the  passage  of  a  musical  scale,  she  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
crying  "  Non  mi  amava,"  through  tbe  sounds,  in  a  balf-frantic  mockery. 
"  No,  no,  non  mi  amava,"  laughed  she  out,  as  she  walked  back  in  to  tbe 
room.  Tbe  window  was  now  closed  with  a  heavy  bong,  and  all  was  silent 
in  tbe  house. 

"And  these  ore  tbe  affections  we  break  our  hearts  fori"  cried 
Gorman,  as  he  threw  himself  on  bis  bed,  and  covered  bis  tace  with  botb 
bis  bunds. 


CUAl'TEli  SLIV. 
The  Head  Cokstable, 
Tax  Giicf  Constable,  or,  to  use  the  irreverent  designation  of  tbe  neighbour- 
hood, the  Head   Peeler,  who  bad  carried  away  Walpole' 
papers,  no  sooner  discovered  the  grave  mistake  he  had  committed,  than 
he  hastened  to  restore  them,  and  was  wmting  personally  at  the  Cualle  to  i 
apologize  for  tbe  blunder,  long  before  any  of  tbe  family  had  come  down* 
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stairs.  His  indiscretion  might  cost  him  his  place>  and  Captain  Cortis, 
who  had  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  three  saddle-horses,  and  a  green 
uniform  with  more  gold  on  it  than  a  Field  Marshal's,  felt  duly  anxious 
and  uneasy  for  what  he  had  done. 

**  Who  is  that  gone  down  the  road  ?  *'  asked  he,  as  he  stood  at  the 
window,  while  a  woman  was  setting  the  room  in  order. 

<<  Sure  it's  Miss  Kate  taking  the  dogs  out.  Isn't  she  always  the  first 
up  of  a  morning."  Though  the  captain  had  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Kearney,  he  knew  her  well  hy  reputation,  and  knew  therefore 
that  he  might  safely  approach  her  to  ask  a  favour.  He  overtook  her  at 
once,  and  in  a  few  words  made  known  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

<'  Is  it  not  after  all  a  mere  passing  mistake,  which  once  apologized  for 
is  forgotten  altogether  ?  "  asked  she.  ''  Mr.  Walpole  is  surely  not  a  person 
to  hear  any  malice  for  such  an  incident  ?  " 

<*  I  don't  know  that.  Miss  Kearney,"  said  he,  douhtingly.  *'  His  papers 
have  heen  thoroughly  ransacked,  and  old  Mr.  Flood,  the  Tory  magistrate, 
has  taken  copies  of  several  letters  and  documents,  all  of  course  under  the 
impression  that  they  formed  part  of  a  treasonable  correspondence.'* 

^*  Was  it  not  very  evident  that  the  papers  could  not  have  belonged  to 
a  Fenian  leader  ?    Was  not  any  mistake  in  the  matter  easily  avoided  ?  " 

<*  Not  at  once,  because  there  was  first  of  all  a  sort  of  account  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  here,  with  a  number  of  queries,  such  as,  *  Who 

is  M ? '  *  Are  F.  Y and  M'Causland  the  same  person  ?  '    *  What 

connection  exists  between  the  Meath  outrages   and  the  late  events  in 

Tipperary  ?  *     *  How  is  B to  explain  his  conduct  sufficiently  to  be 

retained  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  ? '  In  a  word.  Miss  Kearney, 
all  the  troublesome  details  by  which  a  Ministry  have  to  keep  their  own  sup- 
porters in  decent  order,  are  here  hinted  at,  if  not  more,  and  it  lies  with  a 
batch  of  red-hot  Tories  to  make  a  terrible  scandal  out  of  this  afiair." 

**  It  is  graver  than  I  suspected,"  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

''And  I  may  lose  my  place,"  muttered  Curtis,  "  unless,  indeed,  you 
would  condescend  to  say  a  word  for  me  to  Mr.  Walpole." 

**  Willingly,  if  it  were  of  any  use,  but  I  think  my  cousin  MdUe.  Eos- 
talergi  would  be  likelier  of  success,  and  here  she  comes." 

Nina  came  forward  at  that  moment,  with  that  indolent  grace  of  move- 
ment, with  which  she  swept  the  greensward  of  the  lawn  as  though  it 
were  the  carpet  of  a  saloon.  With  a  brief  introduction  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
her  cousin  Kate  in  a  few  words  conveyed  the  embarrassment  of  his  present 
position,  and  his  hope  that  a  kindly  intercession  might  avert  his  danger. 

**  What  droll  people  you  must  be  not  to  find  out  that  the  letters  of  a 
Viceroy's  secretary  could  not  be  the  correspondence  of  a  rebel  leader/' 
said  Nina,  superciliously. 

**  1  have  already  told  Miss  Kearney  how  that  fell  out,"  said  he ; 
''  and  I  assure  you  there  was  tnough  in  those  papers  to  mystify  better 
and  clearer  heads." 


"  Bat  joa  re&d  tha  addiesses,  nnd  eim  how  the  letters  began  '  jM; 
dear  Mr.  Walpole,'  or  '  Dear  Walpole  '  ?  "  i 

"And  thought  thej  bad  been  purlomed.  Unve  I  oot  roiiad  'Dear 
Clarendon'  often  enough  in  the  same  packet  with  cross-bones  and  b 
coffin?" 

"  What  a  conntry  1  "  said  Nina,  with  a  aigh. 

"  \erY  like  Greece,  I  suppose,"  said  Kat«,  tartly;  then  Buddonly, 
"Will  joa  nndertako  to  make  this  gentleman's  peace  with  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  show  how  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  ill-directed  zeal  ?  "  I 

"Indiscreet  zeal."  I 

"  Well,  indiscreet,  if  you  like  it  bettor,"  I 

"  And  you  fancied,  thi;n,  that  alt  the  line  linen  and  purple  yon  carried    | 
away  were  the  properties  of  a  hoad-centro  ?  " 

"  We  thought  80."  ' 

"  And  the  silver  objects  of  the  dressing-table,  and  the  ivory  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  the  trifles  studded  with  turquoise  ?  " 

"  They  might  have  been  Donogan's.  Do  yon  know.  Mademoiselle, 
that  this  some  Donogan  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  in  all  the  society  of 
the  first  men  at  Oxford  when — a  mere  boy  at  the  time — ho  became  . 
6  rebel  ?  " 

"  How  nice  of  Hro.    What  a  fine  fellow ! " 

"  I'd  say  what  a  fool,"  continued  Curtis.  "  He  had  no  need  to  risk 
his  neck  to  achieve  a  station,  the  thing  was  done  for  him.  He  had  a.  good 
bouse  and  a  good  estate  in  Kilkenny ;  I  have  caught  salmon  in  the  river 
that  washes  the  foot  of  his  lawn." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  it ;  doea  he  still  own  it  ?  " 

"  Not  aa  acre — not  a  rood  of  it ;  sold  every  square  yard  of  it  to  throw 
the  money  into  the  Fenian  treasury.  BiSed  artillery,  Colt's  revolvers, 
Bemingtona,  nnd  Parrot  guns  have  walked  ofl'with  the  broad  acres." 

"  Fine  fellow — a  fine  fellow  I  "  cried  Nina,  enthusiaB  tic  ally. 

"  That  Sue  fellow  has  done  a  deal  of  mischief,"  said  Kate,  thought- 
fuUy. 

"  He  has  escaped,  has  he  not  ?  "  asked  Nina. 

"  We  hope  not — that  is,  we  know  that  he  is  about  lo  sail  for  St.  John's 
by  a  clipper  now  in  Belfast,  and  we  shall  have  a  fast  steam -corvette  ready 
to  catch  ber  in  the  Channel.  He'll  be  under  Yankee  colours,  it  is  true, 
and  clium  an  American  citizenship  ;  but  we  must  run  risks  sometimes, 
and  this  is  one  of  those  times." 

"But  you  know  whore  he  is  now?  Why  not  apprehend  him  on 
shore  ?  " 

"  The  very  thing  we  do  not  know,  Madomoieolle.  I'd  rather  be  sure 
of  it  than  have  fivo  thousand  pounds  in  my  band.  Some  say  he  is 
here,  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  some  that  he  is  gone  sonth  ;  others  declare 
that  be  has  reached  Liverpool.  All  we  really  do  know  is  about  the  ship 
iha(  ho  means  to  sail  in,  and  on  which  the  second  mate' has  :' 
formed  us." 
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''And  all  your  boasted  aetiyity  is  at  fault/*  said  she,  insolently, 
"  when  you  have  to  own  you  cannot  track  him.*' 

*'  Nor  is  it  so  easy,  Mademoiselle,  where  a  whole  population  befriend 
and  feel  for  him/* 

**  And  if  they  do,  with  what  face  can  you  persecute  what  has  the 
entire  sympathy  of  a  nation  ?  ** 

"  Don't  provoke  answers  which  are  sure  not  to  satisfy  you,  and  which 
you  could  but  half  comprehend ;  but  tell  Mr.  Curtis  you  will  use  your 
influence  to  make  Mr.  Walpole  forget  this  mishap.** 

**  But  I  do  want  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  question.  I  will  insist  on 
learning  why  people  rebel  here.*' 

« In  that  case,  I'll  go  home  to  breakfast,  and  I'll  be  quite  satisfied  if  I 
see  you  at  luncheon,"  said  Kate. 

**  Do,  pray,  Mr.  Curtis,  tell  me  all  about  it.  Why  do  some  people 
shoot  the  others  who  are  just  as  much  Irish  as  themselves  ?  Why  do 
hungry  people  kill  the  cattle  and  never  eat  them  ?  And  why  don*t  the 
English  go  away  and  leave  a  country  where  nobody  likes  them  ?  If  there 
be  a  reason  for  these  things,  let  me  hear  it.** 

**  By-by,**  said  Kate,  waving  her  hand,  as  she  turned  away. 

''  You  are  so  ungenerous,'*  cried  Nina,  hurrying  after  her ;  '<!  am  a 
stranger,  and  would  naturally  like  to  learn  all  that  I  could  of  the  country 
and  the  people;  here  is  a  gentleman  full  of  the  very  knowledge  I  am 
seeking.  He  knows  all  about  these  terrible  Fenians.  What  will  they  do 
with  Donogan  if  they  take  him  ?  " 

<*  Transport  him  for  life  ;  they'll  not  hang  him,  I  think.*' 

**  That's  worse  than  hanging.  I  mean — that  is — Miss  Kearney  wonld 
rather  they'd  hang  him.** 

**  I  have  not  said  so,**  replied  Kate  ;  "  and  I  don*t  suspect  I  think  bo, 
either.*' 

''  Well,**  said  Nina,  after  a  pause,  ''  let  us  go  back  to  breakfast. 
You'll  see  Mr.  Walpole ;  he's  sure  to  be  down  by  that  time,  and  1*11  tell 
him  what  you  wish  is,  that  he  must  not  think  any  more  of  the  incident ; 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  official  stupidity,  done,  of  course,  out  of  the  best 
motives ;  and  that  if  he  should  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  at  the  end,  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  worse  than  ambiguity  of  his  private 
papers." 

<<  I  do  not  know  that  I'd  exactly  say  that,'*  said  Kate,  who  felt  some 
difficulty  in  not  laughing  at  the  horror-struck  expression  of  Mr.  Cartis's 
face. 

"  Well  then,  I'll  say — ^this  was  what  I  wished  to  tell  you,  but  my 
cousin  Kate  interposed  and  suggested  that  a  little  adroit  flattery  of  jouy 
and  some  small  coquetries  that  might  make  you  believe  you  were  charming, 
would  be  the  readiest  mode  to  make  you  forget  anything  disagreeable,  and 
she  would  charge  herself  with  the  task.** 

<<  Do  so,**  said  Kate,  calmly ;  '^  and  let  us  now  go  back  to  breakfast.** 
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aiAPTER  SLV. 
Sou  E     I RIBHRIES 


TiiAT  vliieb  Uie  English  irroTerently  call  "cliafT"  eolers  largrU'  as  nn 
elefflcot  ioto  Itisli  life ;  and  nken  Walpole  Btiguiulixod  the  baUt  to  Joe 
Atlee  aa  oHSonttally  that  of  tlio  smnllor  I§land,  be  ^ns  not  f&r  wrong.  I 
will  not  say  thai  it  is  a  bigh  orilcr  of  wit — very  clcgnnt,  or  very  TeJlucd  ; 
but  it  is  a  strong  incentive  ii>  goo  J- hum  our— a  vent  to  good  spirits  ;  and 
being  a  weapan  which  (tverj  Iiii^hniAn  can  wield  in  some  Eusbion  or  other, 
estubh^ee  that  Bort  of  joust  which  prevailed  iu  the  miMo  toomaments, 
and  where  each  tilted  with  whom  be  pleased. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  progress  of  an  Irish  trial,  oreD  when 
the  crima  waa  of  the  very  gravest,  cnnnot  fail  lo  have  been  struck  by  the 
continual  clash  of  emart  remark  and  smarter  rejoinder  between  the  bench 
and  the  bar  ;  showing  bow  men  feel  the  necessity  of  ready-witl«doeeB,  and 
a  promptitude  io  repel  attack,  in  which  even  the  prisoner  in  the  dock 
takes  his  share,  and  cuts  his  joke  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his 
exiatenee. 

The  Irish  theatre  almiys  exhibits  traits  of  this  uationiil  taste  ;  bnt  a  i 
tl inner- party,  with  its  due  infusion  of  barristers,  is  the  best  possible  exom- 
pliGcation  of  this  give  and  take,  which,  even  if  it  had  no  higher  merit,  is 
n  powerful  ally  of  good  humour,  and  the  sworn  foe  to  everything  like 
over -irritability  or  morTiid  sclfeetecm.  Indeed  I  could  not  wish  a  very 
conceited  man,  of  a  somewhat  grave  temperament  and  distant  demeanour, 
a  mach  heavier  pnnishment  than  a  course  of  Irish  dinner- parlies ;  for 
even  though  ho  should  come  out  scatheless  himself,  the  outrs'^cs  to  his 
^ense  of  propriety,  and  the  insults  to  his  ideas  of  taste,  would  be  a  severe 
suffering. 

That  breakfast- table  at  Kilgobbin  bad  some  heavy  hearts  aronnd  the 
board.  There  was  not,  with  the  eiception  of  Walpole,  one  there  who  had 
not,  iu  the  doubts  that  beset  his  future,  grave  cause  for  aniicty ;  and  yet 
to  look  at,  still  more  tn  listen  to  them,  yon  would  have  said  that  Walpole 
alone  had  any  load  of  care  upon  his  heart,  and  that  llie  others  were  a 
light-hearted,  happy  set  of  people,  with  whom  the  world  went  always  well. 
Ko  cloud  ! — not  even  a  shadow  to  darken  the  road  before  Ihem.  Of 
this  levity — for  I  snppoBo  I  mast  give  it  a  hard  name — the  source  of  much 
that  is  best  and  worst  amongst  us,  our  English  rulers  lake  no  accouut,  and 
are  often  as  r-iady  to  chnrga  us  with  a  conviction,  which  was  uo  more  than 
■Vt  caprice,  as  they  are  to  nail  na  down  to  some  det«rmination,  which  was 
eiraply  a  drolloty:  and  until  soino  intelligent  traveller  does  for  us  what  I 
Inteiy  perceived  a  clever  toorist  did  for  the  Japanese,  in  explaiuiug  their 
iinodee  of  thought,  impulses,  and  passions  to  the  English,  I  despair  of  our 
ibelng  bettor  known  iu  Downing  Street  than  we  now  are. 

Caption  Curtis — for  it  is  right  to  give  him  his  rank — was  feai'fully 
iServoiu  and  uneasy,  and  though  he  tried  lo  cat  his  breakfast  with  m  air 
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of  unconcern  and  carelessness,  be  broke  bis  egg  witb  a  iremalouB  hand, 
and  listened  witb  painful  eagerness  every  time  Walpole  spoke. 

« I  wisb  somebody  would  send  us  tbe  Standard,  wben  it  is  known 
tbat  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant's  secretary  bas  turned  Fenian,"  said  Elilgobbin. 
"  Won't  there  be  a  grand  Tory  outcry  over  the  unprincipled  Whigs  ?  " 

**  Tbe  papers  need  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  incident,"  interposed 
Curtis,  anxiously,  <'  if  old  Flood  is  not  busy  enough  to  inform  them.** 

«*  Who  is  old  Flood  ?  **  asked  Walpole. 

<'  A  Tory  J.  P.,  who  has  copied  out  a  considerable  share  of  your 
correspondence,**  said  Eilgobbin. 

<<  And  four  letters  in  a  lady's  hand,"  added  Dick,  <'  that  he  imagines 
to  be  a  treasonable  correspondence  by  symbol.** 

« I  hope  Mr.  Walpole,"  said  Kate,  *<  will  rather  accept  felony  to  the 
law  than  falsehood  to  the  lady." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say — "  began  Walpole,  angrily;  then,  correcting 
his  irritable  manner,  he  added,  **  Am  I  to  suppose  my  letters  have  been 
read  ?  " 

**  Well,  roughly  looked  through,"  said  Curtis.  <'  Just  a  glance  here 
and  there  to  catch  what  they  meant." 

'*  Which  I  must  say  was  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Walpole,  han^tily. 

« It  was  a  sort  of  journal  of  yours,"  blundered  out  Curtis,  who  had  a 
most  unhappy  knack  of  conmiitting  himself,  «  that  they  opened  first,  and 
they  saw  an  entry  with  Eilgobbin  Castle  at  the  top  of  it,  and  the  data 
last  July." 

"  There  was  nothing  political  in  that,  I'm  sure,"  said  Walpole. 

'*  No,  not  exactly,  but  a  trifle  rebellious  all  the  same ;  the  words  *  we 
this  evening  learned  a  Fenian  song,  «  The  time  to  begin,"  and  rather 
suspect  it  is  time  to  leave  off;  the  Greek  better-looking  than  ever  and 
more  dangerous.'  " 

Curtis's  last  words  were  drowned  in  the  laugh  that  now  shook  the 
table ;  indeed,  except  Walpole  and  Nina  herself,  they  actually  roared  with 
laughter,  which  burst  out  afresh,  as  Curtis,  in  his  innocence,  said,  **  We 
couldn't  make  out  about  the  Greek,  but  we  hoped  we'd  find  out  later  on." 

"  And  I  fervently  trust  you  did,"  said  Eilgobbin. 

'*  I'm  afraid  not;  there  was  something  about  somebody  called  Joe, 
that  the  Greek  wouldn't  have  him,  or  disliked  him,  or  snubbed  him — 
indeed  I  forget  the  words." 

'<  You  are  quite  right,  sir,  to  distrust  your  memory,"  said  Walpole; 
''  it  has  betrayed  you  most  egregiously  already." 

<<  On  the  contrary,"  burst  in  Eilgobbin,  *'  I  am  delighted  with  this 
proof  of  the  Captain's  acuteness ;  tell  us  something  more,  Curtis." 

**  There  was  then  'From  the  upper  castle  yard,  Maude,'  whoever 
Maude  is,  '  says,  **  Deny  it  all,  and  say  you  never  were  there,'*  not  so 
easy  as  she  thinks,  with  a  broken  right  arm,  and  a  heart  not  qnite  so 
whole  as  it  ought  to  be.*  " 

<*  There,  sir — ^with  the  permission  of  my  friends  here — ^I  will  ask  yoa 
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to  conclude  your  remiuiacenceB  of  my  private  papers,  which  can  have  no 
possible  interest  for  any  one  bat  myself." 

"  Quite  wrong  in  that,"  cried  KJIgobbm,  wiping  his  eyes,  which  bad 
run  over  with  laughter.  "There's  nothing  I'd  like  bo  tnudi  as  to  bear 
more  of  tbem." 

"  What  wss  that  about  bis  heart  ?  "  whiEpered  Curtis  to  Kate ;  "  was 
he  wounded  in  tbe  aide  also  ?  " 

"  I  believe  BO,"  said  she,  drily ;  "  bat  I  bebeve  be  bos  got  quite  ovor 
it  by  this  timo." 

"  Will  you  sfty  a  word  or  two  al>out  rue,  Miss  Kearney  ?  "  whispered 
he  again;  "  I'm  not  sure  I  improved  my  case  by  talking  so  freely;  but 
as  1  saw  you  all  so  outspoken,  I  thought  I'd  fall  into  your  ways." 

"  Captain  Curtis  Is  niacb  concerned  for  any  fault  he  may  have  com- 
mitted in  this  nabappy  business,"  said  Kate;  "and  he  trusts  that  ths 
agitation  and  excitement  of  tbe  Donogoa  escape  will  excuse  bim." 

"  Ihat's  yoor  policy  now,"  interposed  Kilgobbin.  "  Catch  ths 
Fenian  fuUow,  and  nobody  will  remember  tbe  other  incident." 

''  We  mean  to  give  out  that  we  know  he  has  got  clear  away  to 
America,"  said  Curtis,  with  an  air  of  intense  cutming.  "And  to  lull  hia 
suspicions,  we  have  notices  in  print  to  say  that  no  further  rewards  are 
to  be  given  for  bis  apprehension,  so  that  he'll  get  a  false  confidence,  and 
move  about  as  before." 

"  With  sQcb  acntenesB  as  yours  on  bis  trail,  bis  arreat  is  certain,"  said 
Walpole,  gravely. 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Curtis,  in  good  faith  for  the  compliment. 
"  Didn't  I  take  up  nine  men  for  tbe  search  of  arma  here,  though  there 
were  only  five  ?  One  of  them  turned  evidence,"  added  he,  gravely ;  "  bo 
was  tbe  fellow  that  swore  Miss  Kearney  stood  between  you  and  tbe  fira 
oiler  they  wounded  you." 

"You  ore  determined  to  make  Mr.  Walpole  yonr  friend,"  whispered 
Nina  in  his  ear;  "  don't  you  see,  sir,  that  you  are  ruining  yourself?  " 

"  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  explain  bow  it  was  that  crime  went 
unpunished  in  Ireland,"  said  Walpole,  eenteDtioualy. 

"  And  you  know  now  ?  "  asked  Curtis. 

"  Yea ;  in  a  great  measure,  you  have  supplied  me  with  the  infur- 
Qtation." 

"I  believe  it's  all  right  now,"  muttered  the  Captain  to  Eate.  "  If  the 
swell  owns  that  I  have  put  him  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  he'll  not  throw  mo 
over." 

"Would  you  give  me  three  minutes  of  your  time?  "  whispered  Gorman 
O'Bbea  to  Lord  Kilgobbin,  as  they  arose  from  table. 

"  Half-an-hour,  my  boy,  or  more  if  you  want  it.  Come  along  with  me 
DOW  into  my  study,  and  we'll  be  safe  there  from  all  interruption." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Sage    Advice. 

**  So  then  you're  in  a  hobble  with  your  aunt,'*  said  Mr.  Kearney,  as  he 
believed  he  had  summed  up  the  meaning  of  a  very  blundering  explanation 
by  Gorman  O'Shea ;  "  isn't  that  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  comes  to  that." 

"  The  old  story,  I've  no  doubt,  if  we  only  knew  it — as  old  as  the 
Patriarchs  :  the  young  ones  go  into  debt,  and  think  it  very  hard  that  the 
elders  dislike  the  paying  it." 

**  No,  no  ;  I  have  no  debts — at  least,  none  to  speak  of." 

**  It's  a  woman,  then  ?  Have  you  gone  and  married  some  good-looking 
girl,  with  no  fortune  and  less  family  ?     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Not  even  that,  sir,"  said  he,  half  impatient  at  seeing  how  little 
attention  had  been  bestowed  on  his  narrative. 

**  'Tis  bad  enough,  no  doubt^"  continued  the  old  man,  still  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  reflections ;  **  not  but  there's  scores  of  things  worse  :  for  if  a 
man  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  he'll  treat  the  woman  all  the  better  for  what 
she  has  cost  him.  That  is  one  of  the  good  sides  of  selfishness ;  and  when 
you  have  lived  as  long  as  me,  Gorman,  you'll  find  out  how  often  there's 
something  good  to  be  squeezed  out  of  a  bad  quality,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  bit  of  our  nature  that  was  depraved,  but  not  gone  to  the  devil 
entirely." 

"  There  is  no  woman  in  the  case  here,  sir,"  said  O'Shea,  bluntly,  for 
these  speculations  only  irritated  him. 

"  Ho,  ho  I  I  have  it  then,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  You've  been  burning 
your  fingers  with  rebellion.     It's  the  Fenians  have  got  a  hold  of  you." 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  If  you'll  just  read  these  two  letters.  The 
one  is  mine,  written  on  the  morning  I  came  here :  here  is  my  aunt's. 
The  first  is  not  word  for  word  as  I  sent  it,  but  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 
At  all  events,  it  will  show  how  little  I  had  provoked  the  answer.  There, 
that's  the  document  that  came  along  with  my  trunks,  and  I  have  never 
heard  from  her  since." 

**  *  Deab  Nephew,'  "  read  out  the  old  man,  after  patiently  adjusting  his 
spectacles — **  *  O'Shea's  Barn  is  not  an  inn,' — ^And  more's  the  pity,"  added 
he ;  ''  for  it  would  be  a  model  house  of  entertainment.  You'd  say  any 
one  could  have  a  sirloin  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton  ;  but  where  Miss 
Betty  gets  hers  is  quite  beyond  me.  *  Nor  are  the  horses  at  public 
livery,'  "  read  he  out.  **  I  think  I  may  say,  if  they  were,  that  Katioo 
won't  be  hired  out  again  to  the  young  man  that  took  her  over  the  fences. 
'  As  you  seem  fond  of  warnings,'  "  continued  he,  aloud — '*  Ho,  ho  I  that's 
at  you  for  coming  over  here  to  tell  me  about  the  search- warraiit ;  and  she 
tells  you  to  mind  your  own  business ;  and  droll  enough  it  is.  We  always 
fancy  we're  saying  an  impertinence  to  a  man  when  we  tell  him  to  attend  to 
what  concerns  him  most.    It  shows  at  least  that  we  think  meddling  a 
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And  then  she  aAAs,  '  KUgoliliin  is  welcome  to  yon,'  and  I  can 
iiy  yon  are  weleomo  to  Kilgobbin, — ny,  and  in  her  own  words — 
'  with  encb  regularity  and  order  a,a  the  meala  sncceed.' — '  All  the  luggage 
belonging  to  you,"  &&.  and  *  I  am  very  reapectfuJJy,  yonr  Aunt.'  By  my 
conscience,  there  was  no  need  to  sign  it !  That  was  old  Miss  Betty  all  the 
world  over  I  "  and  ho  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over,  thongh  the  rneful  &oe 
of  young  O'Shea  was  staring  at  him  all  the  time.  "  Don't  look  ho  gloomy, 
O'Shea,"  cried  Kearney:  "I  have  not  bo  good  a  cook,  nor,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  BO  good  a  cellar,  as  at  the  Bam  ;  but  there  are  young  faces,  and 
yoang  voices  and  yonng  laughter,  and  a  hght  stop  on  the  stairs ;  and  if 
I  know  ouylhiiig,  or  rather,  if  I  remember  anything,  these  will  warm  a 
heart  at  yonr  ago  better  than  '44  claret  or  the  crustiest  port  that  over 
stained  n  decanter," 

"  I  am  tamed  out,  sii' — sent  adrift  on  the  world,"  said  the  yrung  man, 
despondently. 

"  And  it  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  aflor  nil,  take  my  word  for  it,  boy.  It's 
a  great  advantage  now  and  then  to  begin  life  as  a  vagabond.  It  takes  a 
deal  of  snobbery  ont  of  a  fellow  to  lie  under  a  hayBtack,  and  there's  no 
better  cure  for  pretension  than  a  dinner  of  cold  potatoes.  Not  that  I 
say  yon  need  the  treatment — far  from  it — but  our  distingaishod  friend 
Mr.  Walpole  wouldn't  be  a  bit  the  worse  of  such  an  alterative." 

"  If  1  am  left  without  a  shilling  in  the  world  ?  " 

"You  must  try  what  you  can  do  on  fiiipenco,— the  whole  thing  ig. 
how  you  begin.  I  used  not  to  be  able  to  eat  my  dinner  when  I  did  not 
see  the  fellow  in  a  white  lie  standing  before  the  sideboard,  and  the  two 
0tmkies  in  plush  and  silk  stockings  at  either  side  of  the  table  ;  and  when 
I  perceived  that  the  decanters  had  taken  their  departure,  and  that  it  was 
beer  I  was  given  to  drink,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  dined,  and  was  ready  to  go  ont 
and  have  a  smoke  in  the  open  air ;  but  a  little  time,  even  without  any 
patience  but  just  time,  does  it  all." 

"  Time  won't  teach  a  man  to  live  upon  nothing." 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  for.  him  if  it  did;  let  him  begin  by  having 
few  wants,  and  work  hard  to  supply  means  for  them." 

**  Work  hard  I  why,  sir,  if  I  laboured  from  daylight  to  dark,  I'd  not  earn 
the  wages  of  the  hamblest  peasant,  and  I'd  not  know  how  to  live  on  it." 

*'  Well,  I  have  given  you  all  the  philosophy  in  my  budget,  and  to  tell 
yon  the  (ruth,  Gorman,  except  so  far  as  coming  down  in  the  world  in  spita 
of  myself,  I  know  mighty  little  about  the  fine  precepts  I  have  been  giving 
you ;  but  this  I  know,  vou  have  a  roof  over  your  head  here,  and  you're 
heartily  welcome  to  it ;  and  who  knows  but  your  aunt  may  come  to  terma 
all  tbo  Boonsr,  because  ebe  sees  you  here  ?  " 

"  You  aro  very  generous  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  but  he  was  almost  choked  with  the  words. 

"  You  have  told  me  already,  Gorman,  that  yonr  aunt  gave  jou  no 
other  reason  against  coming  here  than  that  I  had  not  beuu  to  call  on 
yon ;  and  I  believe  you — believe  you  thoroughly ;  but  tell  me  now,  with 
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the  same  frankDess,  was  there  nothing  passing  in  your  own  mind, — ^had 
you  no  suspicions  or  misgivings,  or  something  of  the  same  kind,  to  keep 
you  away  ?    Be  candid  with  me,  now,  and  speak  it  out  freely." 

**  None,  on  my  honour :  I  was  sorely  grieved  to  be  told  I  must  not 
come,  and  thought  very  often  of  rebelling,  so  that  indeed,  when  I  did 
rebel,  I  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  penalty,  though  scarcely  so 
heavy  as  this." 

**  Don*t  take  it  to  heart.  It  will  come  right  yet — everything  comes 
right  if  we  give  it  time — and  there's  plenty  of  time  to  the  fellow  who  is 
not  five- and- twenty.  It's  only  the  old  dogs,  like  myself,  who  are  always 
doing  their  match  against  time,  are  in  a  hobble.  To  feel  that  eveiy 
minute  of  the  clock  is  something  very  like  three  weeks  of  the  almanack, 
flurries  a  man,  when  he  wants  to  be  cool  and  collected.  Put  your  hat  on 
a  peg,  and  make  your  home  here.  If  you  want  to  be  of  use,  Kitty  will 
show  you  scores  of  things  to  do  about  the  garden,  and  we  never  object  to 
see  a  brace  of  snipe  at  the  end  of  dinner,  though  there's  nobody  cares  to 
shoot  them  ;  and  the  bog  trout — for  all  their  dark  colour — are  excellent 
eating,  and  I  know  you  can  throw  a  line.  All  I  say  is,  do  something, 
and  somethmg  that  takes  you  into  the  open  air.  Don't  get  to  lying  about 
in  easy-chairs  and  reading  novels ;  don't  get  to  singing  duets  and 
philandering  about  with  the  girls.  May  I  never,  if  I'd  not  rather  find  a 
brandy-flask  in  your  pocket  than  Tennyson's  poems  I 
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Reproof. 

*'  Sat  it  out  frankly,  Kate,"  cried  Nina,  as  with  flashing  eyes  and  height- 
ened colour  she  paced  the  drawing-room  from  end  to  end,  with  that  bold 
sweeping  stride  which  in  moments  of  passion  betrayed  her.  ''  Say  it  out. 
I  know  perfectly  what  you  are  hinting  at." 

« I  never  hint,"  said  the  other,  gravely ;  '<  least  of  all,  with  those  I  love." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  detest  an  equivoque.  If  I  am  to  be  ahot, 
let  me  look  the  fire  in  the  face." 

'<  There  is  no  question  of  shooting  at  all.  I  think  you  are  very  angry 
for  nothing." 

"Angry  for  nothing!  Do  you  call  that  studied  coldness  yoa  have 
observed  towards  me  all  day  yesterday  nothing?  Is  your  ceremonioufl 
manner^-exquisitely  polite,  I  will  not  deny — is  that  nothing  ?  Is  your 
chilling  salute  when  we  met — I  half  believe  you  curtsied — ^nothing? 
That  you  shun  me,  that  you  take  pains  not  to  keep  my  company,  never 
to  be  with  me  alone,  is  past  denial." 

''And  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Kate,  with  a  voice  of  calm  and  qnial 
meaning. 

«  At  last,  then,  I  have  the  avowal.  You  own  that  yon  love  me  no 
longer." 
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"  No,  I  own  notbing  of  the  kind :  I  love  yoo  very  dearly  ;  but  I  see 
that  our  ideas  of  life  are  bo  totally  unlike,  that  unless  one  should  bend 
and  conform  to  the  other,  we  cannot  blend  our  thoughts  in  that  hEirmony 
which  perfect  coalidenco  requires,  Vou  are  so  much  above  me  in  many 
things,  so  much  more  cultivated  and  gifted — I  was  going  to  say  civilized, 
and  I  believe  I  might " 

"Tft — ta — ta,"  cried  Kin  a,  impatiently.  "Those  flatteries  arc  very 
ill-timed," 

"  So  they  would  bo,  if  they  were  flatteries ;  bnt  if  you  had  patience  to 
hear  me  out,  you'd  have  learned  that  I  meant  a  higher  flattery  for  myself." 

"  Don't  I  know  it  ?  don't  I  giieaa  ?  "  cried  the  Greek.  "  Have  not 
your  downcast  eyes  told  it  ?  and  that  look  of  sweet  humility  that  says, 
'  At  least  I  am  not  a  flirt  ?  '  " 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  Kate,  coldly. 

"  And  I  ami     Come,  now,  do  confess.     You  want  to  say  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  were  not!  "  And  Kate's  eyes  swam  | 
as  she  spoke. 

"  And  what  if  I  tell  you  that  1  know  it— that  m  the  very  employment  . 
of  the  arts  of  what  you  call  coquetry,  I  am  but  exercising  those  powers  ' 
of  pleasing  by  which  men  are  led  to  frequent  the  salon  instead  of  the  i 
cafe,  and  like  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined  better  than " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  burst  in  Kate.  "  There  is  no  such  mock  principle 
in  the  ease.  You  are  a  flirt  because  you  like  the  homage  it  seetires  you, 
and  because,  as  you  do  not  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  afl'ection, 
you  have  no  scrapie  abont  triding  with  a  man's  heart." 

"  So  mnch  for  captivaliog  that  bold  hussar,"  cried  Nina. 

"  For  the  moment  I  was  not  thinkiug  of  him." 

'■  Of  whom  then  ?  " 

"  Of  that  poor  Captain  Curtis,  who  has  just  ridden  away." 

"  Oh,  indeed!" 

"  Ves.     He  has  a  pretty  wife  and  three  nice  little  girls,  and  they  a 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.     They  love  each  other,  and  love  their 
hoote — so,  at  least,  I  am  told,  for  I  scarcely  know  them  myself." 

"  And  what  Lave  I  done  with  him  ?  " 

"  Sent  him  away  sad  and  doubtful — very  doubtful  if  the  happi- 
ness he  believed  in  was  the  real  article  after  aU ;  and  disposed  to  ask 
himself  how  it  was  that  his  heart  was  heating  in  a  new  fashion,  and  that 
some  new  sense  had  been  added  to  his  nature,  of  which  he  hod  no  inklbg 
before.  Sent  him  away  with  the  notes  of  a  melody  floating  through  his 
brain,  so  that  the  merry  laugh  of  hia  children  will  be  a  discord,  and  such 
a  memory  of  a  eofl  glance,  that  hia  wifn's  bright  look  wiU  be  meaningless." 

"And  I  have  done  all  this?     Poor  mo  I  " 

"  Yes,  and  done  it  so  often,  that  it  leaves  no  remorse  l>ehind  it." 

"  And  the  same,  I  suppose,  nith  Ihs  other 

"  With  Mr.  Walpole,  aad  Dick,  anJ  Mr.  O'Shea,  and  Mr.  Atlee,  too, 
when  he  was  here,  in  their  several  ways." 
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on  them  all/  said  he ;  '  and  such  a  haul  has  not  been  made  since  *98. 
The  rewards  alone  will  amomit  to  some  thousands.'  It  was  then  I  said, 
*  And  is  there  no  danger,  Harry  ?  *  " 

*'  Oh,  Nina  !  " 

'*  Yes,  darling,  it  was  very  dreadful,  and  I  felt  it  so ;  but  somehow 
one  is  carried  away  by  a  burst  of  feeling  at  certain  moments,  and  the 
shame  only  comes  too  late.  Of  course  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  call  him 
Harry,  and  he,  too,  with  a  wife  at  home,  and  five  little  gurls — or  three,  I 
forget  which — should  never  have  sworn  that  he  loved  me,  nor  said  all  that 
mad  nonsense  about  what  he  felt  in  that  region  where  chief  constables 
have  their  hearts  ;  but  I  own  to  great  tenderness  and  a  very  touching  sensi- 
bility on  either  side.  Indeed,  I  may  add  here,  that  the  really  8enaiti?e 
natures  amongst  men  are  never  found  under  forty-five ;  but  for  genuine, 
uncalculating  affection,  for  the  sort  of  devotion  that  flings  consequences  to 
the  winds,  I'd  say,  give  me  fifty-eight  or  sixty.*' 

**  Nina,  do  not  make  me  hate  you,"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

<<  Certainly  not,  dearest,  if  a  little  hypocrisy  will  avtft  such  a  misfor- 
tune. And  so,  to  return  to  my  narrative,  I  learned  as  accurately  as  a 
gentleman  so  much  in  love  could  condescend  to  inform  me,  of  all  the  steps 
taken  to  secure  Donogan  at  this  meeting,  or  to  capture  him  later  on  if  he 
should  try  to  make  his'  escape  by  sea." 

<<  You  mean,  then,  to  write  to  Donogan  and  apprise  him  of  his 
danger  ?  " 

'<  It  is  done.  I  wrote  the  moment  I  got  back  here.  I  addressed  him 
as  Mr.  James  Bredin,  care  of  Jonas  Mullory,  Esq.,  41,  New  Street,  which 
was  the  first  address  in  the  list  he  gave  me.  I  told  him  of  the  peril  he 
ran,  and  what  his  firiends  were  also  threatened  by,  and  I  recounted  the 
absurd  seizure  of  Mr.  Walpole's  effects  here ;  and,  last  of  all,  what  a 
dangerous  rival  he  had  in  this  Captain  Curtis,  who  was  ready  to  desert 
wife,  chUdren,  and  the  constabulary  to-morrow  for  me ;  and  assuring  him 
confidentially  that  I  was  well  worth  greater  sacrifices  of  better  men,  I 
signed  my  initials  in  Greek  letters." 

**  Marvellous  caution  and  great  discretion,"  said  Kate,  solemnly. 

''  And  now  come  over  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  have  promised  to 
sbg  for  Mr.  O'Shea  some  little  baUad  that  he  dreamed  over  all  the  ni^t 
through ;  and  then  there's  something  else — what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 

'*  How  should  I  know,  Nina  ?  I  was  not  present  at  your  arrange- 
ment." 

'*  Never  mind ;  I'll  remember  it  presently.  It  will  come  to  my  recol- 
lection while  I'm  singing  that  song." 

**  If  emotion  is  not  too  much  for  you." 
^     '<  Just  so,  Kate— sensibilities  permitting ;  and,  indeed,"  she  said,  **  I 
remember  it  abready.    It  was  luncheon." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

How  Men  is  Office  hake  Love.  I 

~  S  it  true  they  have  captured  Dono- 
L  ?  "  said  Nina,  comiag  hurriedly 
into  the  library,  where  Walpole  was 
busily  engaged  with  his  correspon- 
dence, and  silt  before  a  table  cohered 
not  only  with  official  documents, 
but  a  nnmber  of  printed  placards 
Bod  handbills. 

He  looked  up,  surprised  at  her 
presence,  and  by  the  tone  of  fami- 
liarity in  her  q^aestion,  for  which 
le  was  in  no  way  prepared,  and  for 
I  second  or  two  actoally  stared  at 
without  answering  her. 

"  Can't  you  tell  mo  ?  Are  they 
7j  correct  in  saying  ho  has  been 
mght?"  cried  she,  impatiently. 
"Very  far  from  it.  There  are 
the  police  returns  np  to  last  night 
from  Mcath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin  ; 
and  though  he  was  seen  at  Naas,  passed  some  hours  iu  Dublin,  and 
actually  attended  a  night  meeting  at  Kells,  all  trace  of  him  has  been  since 
lost,  and  he  has  completely  balHed  ua.  By  the  Viceroy's  orders,  1  am 
V  doubling  the  reward  for  his  approhcttsJOD,  and  am  prepared  to  ofl'er  a 
free  pardon  to  any  who  shall  give  information  about  him,  who  may  not 
actually  have  committed  a  felony," 
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"  Is  he  so  very  dangerous,  then  ?  *' 

'<  Every  man  who  is  so  daring  is  dangerous  here.  The  people  have  a 
sort  of  idolatry  for  reckless  courage.  It  is  not  only  that  he  has  ven- 
tured to  come  back  to  the  country  where  his  life  is  sacrificed  to  the  law, 
but  he  declares  openly  he  is  ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  representaiiye  for 
an  Irish  county,  and  to  test  in  his  own  person  whether  the  Snglish  will 
have  the  temerity  to  touch  the  man — the  choice  of  the  Irish  people.*' 

"  He  is  bold,**  said  she,  resolutely. 

'*  And  I  trust  he  will  pay  for  his  boldness  I  Our  law  officers  are  pre- 
pared to  treat  him  as  a  felon,  irrespective  of  all  claim  to  his  character  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament." 

*'  The  daDger  will  not  deter  him.*' 

"You  think  so?** 

**  I  know  it,'*  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Indeed,**  said  he,  bending  a  steady  look  at  her.  '*  What  opportuni- 
ties, might  I  ask,  have  you  had  to  form  this  same  opinion  ?  " 

"  Are  not  the  public  papers  full  of  him  ?  Have  we  not  an  almost 
daily  record  of  his  exploits  ?  Do  not  your  own  rewards  for  his  capture 
impart  an  almost  fabulous  value  to  his  life  ?  " 

"  His  portrait,  too,  may  lend  some  interest  to  his  story,*'  said  he,  with 
a  half- sneering  smile.  **  They  say  this  is  very  like  him."  And  he  handed 
a  photograph  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  was  done  in  New  York,'*  said  she,  turning  to  the  back  of  the 
card,  the  better  to  hide  an  emotion  she  could  not  entirely  repress. 

**  Yes,  done  by  a  brother  Fenian,  long  since  in  our  pay." 

<'  How  base  all  that  sounds  I  how  I  detest  such  treachery  1 " 

"  How  deal  with  treason  without  it  ?  Is  it  like  him  ?  "  asked  he, 
artlessly. 

<*  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  slightly  hurried  tone.  "It  is 
not  like  the  portrait  in  the  Illustrated  News,^* 

**  1  wonder  which  is  the  more  like,*'  added  he,  thoughtfully^  "  and  I 
fervently  hope  we  shall  soon  know.  There  is  not  a  man  he  confides  in 
who  has  not  engaged  to  betray  him." 

'*  I  trust  you  feel  proud  of  your  achievement." 

"  No,  not  proud,  but  very  anxious  for  its  success.  The  perils  of  this 
country  are  too  great  for  mere  sensibilities.  He  who  would  extirpate  a 
terrible  disease  must  not  fear  the  knife." 

**  Not  if  he  even  kill  the  patient  ?  **  asked  she. 

"  That  might  happen,  and  would  be  to  be  deplored,"  said  he,  in  the 
same  unmoved  tone.  **  But  might  I  ask,  whence  has  come  all  this  interest 
for  this  cause,  and  how  have  you  learned  so  much  sympathy  with  these 
people  ?  " 

**  I  read  the  newspapers,**  said  she,  drily. 

'<  You  must  read  those  of  only  one  colour,  then,"  said  he,  slyly;  ** or 
perhaps  it  is  the  tone  of  comment  you  hear  about  you.  Are  your  ten- 
timents  such  as  you  daily  listen  to  from  Lord  Kilgobbin  and  his  fiumily  t " 
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*'  I  don*t  know  that  thej  are.  I  suspect  I*m  more  of  a  rebel  than  he 
is ;  but  I'll  ask  him  if  yon  wish  it.'* 

<^  On  no  accoimt,  I  entreat  yon.  It  wonld  compromise  me  seriously 
to  hear  stlch  a  discussion  even  in  jest.  Remember  who  I  am,  Mademoi- 
selle, and  the  office  I  hold." 

**Yonr  great  frankness,  Mr.  Walpole,  makes  me  sometimes  forget 
both/'  said  she,  with  well-acted  humility. 

'*  I  wish  it  would  do  something  more,"  said  he,  eagerly.  ''  I  wish  it 
would  inspire  a  little  emulation,  and  make  you  deal  as  openly  with  me  as 
I  long  to  do  with  youJ' 

**  It  might  embarrass  you  very  much,  perhaps." 

**  As  how  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

For  a  second  or  two  she  made  no  answer,  and  then,  faltering  at  each 
word,  she  said,  **  What  if  some  rebel  leader — ^this  man  Donogan,  for 
instance — drawn  towards  you  by  some  secret  magic  of  trustfulness — moved 
by,  I  know  not  what  need  of  your  sympathy — for  there  is  such  a 
craving  void  now  and  then  felt  in  the  heart — should  tell  you  some  secret 
thought  of  his  nature — something  that  he  could  utter  alone  to  himself — 
would  you  bring  yourself  to  use  it  against  him  ?  Could  you  turn  round 
and  say,  *  1  have  your  inmost  soul  in  my  keeping.  You  are  mine  now — 
mine — mine  ?  '  " 

*<  Do  I  understand  you  aright  ?  "  said  he,  earnestly.  '*  Is  it  just 
possible,  even  possible,  that  you  have  that  to  confide  to  me  which  would 
show  that  you  regard  me  as  a  dear  friend  ?  " 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Walpole,"  burst  she  out,  passionately,  "  do  not  by  the 
greater  power  of  your  intellect  seek  the  mastery  over  mine.  Let  the  lone- 
liness and  isolation  of  my  life  here  rather  appeal  to  you  to  pity,  than 
suggest  the  thought  of  influencing  and  dominating  me." 

''  Would  that  I  might.  What  would  I  not  give  or  do  to  have  that 
power  that  you  speak  of." 

**  Is  this  true  ?  "  said  she. 

"  It  is." 

"  WiU  you  swear  it  ?  " 

"  Most  solemnly." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  slight  tremor  shook  her  mouth  ;  but 
whether  the  motion  expressed  a  sentiment  of  acute  pain  or  a  movement  of 
repressed  sarcasm,  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine. 

<<  What  is  it,  then,  that  you  would  swear?"  asked  she  calmly  and 
even  coldly. 

**  Swear  that  I  have  no  hope  so  high,  no  ambition  so  great,  as  to  win 
your  heart." 

**  Indeed !  And  that  other  heart  that  you  have  won — what  is  to 
become  of  it  ?  " 

**  Its  owner  has  recalled  it.  In  fact,  it  was  never  in  my  keeping  but 
as  a  loan." 

«  How  strange !    At  least,  how  strange  to  me  this  sounds.    I,  in 
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my  ignorance,  thought  that  people  pledged  their  very   lives   in  these 
bargains." 

<<  So  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  would  be,  if  this  world  were  not  a  web 
of  petty  interests  and  mean  ambitions ;  and  these,  I  grieve  to  say,  will 
find  their  way  into  hearts  that  should  be  the  home  of  very  different 
sentiments.  It  was  of  this  order  was  that  compact  with  my  cousin — for 
I  will  speak  openly  to  you,  knowing  it  is  her  to  whom  you  allude.  We 
were  to  have  been  married.  It  was  an  old  engagement.  Oar  friends — 
that  is,  I  believe,  the  way  to  call  them — liked  it.  They  thonght  it  a  good 
thing  for  each  of  us.  Indeed,  making  the  dependants  of  a  good  family 
intermarry  is  an  economy  of  patronage — the  same  plank  rescnes  two  from 
drowning.  I  believe — that  is,  I  fear — we  accepted  all  this  in  the  same 
spirit.  We  were  to  love  each  other  as  much  as  we  could,  and  our  rela- 
tions were  to  do  their  best  for  us." 

**  And  now  it  is  all  over  ?  " 

**  All — and  for  ever." 

**  How  came  this  about  ?  " 

**  At  first  by  a  jealousy  about  you.** 

**A  jealousy  about  wic/  You  surely  never  dared — "  and  here  her 
voice  trembled  with  real  passion,  while  her  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

**  No,  no.  I  am  guiltless  in  the  matter.  It  was  that  cor  Atlee  made 
the  mischief.  In  a  moment  of  weak  trustfulnesSi  I  sent  him  over  to 
Wales  to  assist  my  uncle  in  his  correspondence.  He,  of  course,  got  to 
know  Lady  Maude  Bickerstaff — by  what  arts  he  ingratiated  himself  into 
her  confidence,  I  cannot  say.  Indeed,  I  had  trusted  that  the  fellow's 
vulgarity  would  form  an  impassable  barrier  between  them,  and  prevent  all 
intimacy ;  but,  apparently,  I  was  wrong.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  her  rides  and  drires,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  doing  some 
commissions  for  her  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  he  got  to  correspond 
with  her.  So  artful  a  fellow  would  well  know  what  to  make  of  such  a 
privilege." 

'*  And  is  he  your  successor  now  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  look  of  almost 
undisguised  insolence. 

**  Scarcely  that,"  said  he,  with  a  supercilious  smile.  **  I  think,  if  you 
had  ever  seen  my  cousin,  you  would  scarcely  have  asked  the  question." 

**  But  I  have  seen  her.  I  saw  her  at  the  Odescalchi  Palace  at  Rome. 
I  remember  the  stare  she  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  as  she  swept  past 
me.  I  remember  more,  her  words  as  she  asked,  '  Is  this  your  Titian  girl 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  ?  '  " 

**  And  may  hear  more  of,"  muttered  he,  almost  unconsciously. 

•*  Yes — even  that  too ;  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  you  mean.'* 
Then,  as  if  correcting  herself,  she  went  on,  '*It  was  a  bold  ambition  of 
Mr.  Atlee.     I  must  say  I  like  the  very  daring  of  it." 

"  He  never  dared  it — take  my  word  for  it." 

An  insolent  laugh  was  her  first  reply.  **  How  little  yon  men  know  of 
each  other,  and  how  less  than  little  you  know  of  us  1    Yon  sneer  at  the 
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people  \s'ho  are  moved  by  sndden  impulse,  but  you  forget  it  is  the  squall 
upsets  the  boat/' 

**  I  believe  I  can  follow  what  you  mean.  You  would  imply  that  my 
cousin's  breach  with  me  might  have  impelled  her  to  listen  to  Atlee  ?  " 

<*  Not  so  much  that  as,  by  establishing  himself  as  her  confidant,  he 
got  the  key  of  her  heart,  and  let  himself  in  as  he  pleased." 

**  I  suspect  he  found  little  to  interest  him  there." 

'*  The  insufiferable  insolence  of  that  speech  I  Can  yon  men  never  be 
brought  to  see  that  we  are  not  all  alike  to  each  of  you  ;  that  our  natures 
have  their  separate  watchwords,  and  that  the  soul  which  would  vibrate 
with  tenderness  to  this,  is  to  that,  a  dead  and  senseless  thing,  with  no 
trace  nor  touch  of  feeling  about  it  ?  '* 

**  I  only  believe  this  in  part." 

**  Believe  it  wholly,  then,  or  own  that  you  know  nothing  of  love — no 
more  than  do  those  countless  thousands  who  go  through  life  and  never 
taste  its  real  ecstasy,  nor  its  real  sorrow ;  who  accept  convenience,  or 
caprice,  or  flattered  vanity  as  its  counterfeit,  and  live  out  the  delusion  in 
lives  of  discontent.  You  have  done  wrong  to  break  with  your  cousin.  It 
is  clear  to  me  you  suited  each  other." 

**  This  is  sarcasm." 

**  If  it  is,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  meant  it  for  sincerity.  In  your  career, 
ambition  is  everything.  The  woman  that  could  aid  you  on  your  road  would 
bo  the  real  helpmate.  She  who  would  simply  cross  your  path  by  her 
sympathies,  or  her  affections,  would  be  a  mere  embarrassment.  Take  the 
very  case  before  us.  Would  not  Lady  Maude  point  out  to  you  how,  by 
the  capture  of  this  rebel,  you  might  so  aid  your  friends  as  to  establish  a 
claim  for  recompence  ?  Would  she  not  impress  you  with  the  necessity  of 
showing  how  your  activity  redounded  to  the  credit  of  your  party  ?  She 
would  neither  interpose  with  ill-timed  appeals  to  your  pity  or  a  misplaced 
sympathy.  She  would  help  the  politician,  while  another  might  hamper 
the  man." 

'<  All  that  might  be  true,  if  the  game  of  political  life  were  played  as 
it  seems  to  be  on  the  surface,  and  my  cousin  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
woman  to  use  ordinary  faculties  with  ability  and  acuteness  ;  but  there  are 
scores  of  things  in  which  her  interference  would  have  been  hurtful,  and 
her  secrecy  dubious.  I  will  give  you  an  instance,  and  it  will  serve  to 
show  my  implicit  confidence  in  yourself.  Now  with  respect  to  this  man, 
Donogan,  there  is  nothing  we  wish  less  than  to  take  him.  To  capture 
means  to  try — to  try  means  to  hang  him — and  how  much  better,  or  safer, 
or  stronger  are  we  when  it  is  done.  These  fellows,  right  or  wrong,  repre- 
sent opinions  that  are  never  controverted  by  the  scafibld,  and  every  man 
who  dies  for  his  convictions  leaves  a  thousand  disciples  who  never 
believed  in  him  before.  It  is  only  because  he  braves  us  that  we  pursue 
him,  and  in  the  face  of  our  opponents  and  Parliament  we  cannot  do  less. 
So  that  while  we  are  ofifering  large  rewards  for  his  apprehension  we  would 
willingly  give  double  the  sum  to  ]mow  he  had  escaped.     T&lk  of  th^ 
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snpremacy  of  the  Law — ^ihe  more  you  assert  that  here,  the  more 
ungovernable  is  this  country  by  a  Party.  An  active  Attomej-General 
is  another  word  for  three  more  regiments  in  Ireland.*' 

*^  I  follow  you  with  some  difficulty ;  but  I  see  that  yon  would  like  this 
man  to  get  away,  and  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  Easily  enough,  when  once  he  knows  that  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to 
go  north.  He  naturally  fears  the  Orangemen  of  the  northern  comities. 
They  will,  however,  do  nothing  without  the  police,  and  the  police  have 
got  their  orders  throughout  Antrim  and  Derry.  Here— on  this  strip  of 
paper — ^here  are  the  secret  instructions : — *  To  George  Dargan,  Chief 
Constable,  Letterkenny  district.  Private  and  confidential. — It  is,  for  many 
reasons,  expedient  that  the  convict  Donogan,  on  a  proper  understanding 
that  he  will  not  return  to  Ireland,  should  be  suffered  to  escape.  If  yoa 
are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  extort  a  pledge  from  him  to  this  extent — 
and  it  should  be  explicit  and  beyond  all  cavil — ^you  will,  taking  due  care 
not  to  compromise  your  authority  in  your  office,  aid  him  to  leave  the 
country,  even  to  the  extent  of  moneyed  assistance.'  To  this  are  appended 
directions  how  he  is  to  proceed  to  carry  out  these  instructions ;  what  he 
may,  and  what  he  may  not  do,  with  whom  he  may  seek  for  co-operation, 
and  where  he  is  to  maintain  a  guarded  and  careful  secrecy.  Now,  in 
telling  you  all  this,  Mdlle.  Eostalergi,  I  have  given  you  the  strongest 
assurance  in  my  power  of  the  unlimited  trust  I  have  in  you.  I  see  how 
the  questions  that  agitate  this  country  interest  you.  I  read  the  eagerness 
with  which  you  watch  them,  but  I  want  you  to  see  more.  I  want  you  to 
see  that  the  men  who  purpose  to  themselves  the  great  task  of  extricating 
Ireland  from  her  difficulties  must  be  politicians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  you  should  see  in  us  statesmen  of  an  order  that  can  weigh 
human  passions  and  human  emotions — and  see  that  hope  and  fear,  and 
terror  and  gratitude,  sway  the  hearts  of  men  who,  to  less  observant  eyes, 
seem  to  have  no  place  in  their  natures  but  for  rebellion.  That  this 
mode  of  goveming  Ireland  is  the  one  charm  to  the  Celtic  heart,  all  the  Toiy 
rule  of  the  last  fifty  years,  with  its  hangings  and  banishments,  and  other 
terrible  blunders,  will  soon  convince  you.  The  Priest  alone  has  felt  the 
pulse  of  this  people,  and  we  are  the  only  Ministers  of  England  who  have 
taken  the  Priest  into  our  confidence.  I  own  to  you  I  claim  some  credit 
for  myself  in  this  discovery.  It  was  in  long  reflecting  over  the  ills  of 
Ireland  that  I  came  to  see  that  where  the  malady  has  so  much  in  its 
nature  that  is  sensational  and  emotional,  so  must  the  remedy  he  sen- 
sational too.  The  Tories  wore  ever  bent  on  extirpating — ir^  devote 
ourselves  to  *  healing  measures.'     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

**  I  do,"  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

*'  Do  I  interest  you  ?  "  asked  he,  more  tenderly. 

**  Intensely,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Oh,  if  I  could  but  think  that !  If  I  could  but  bring  tnyself  to 
believe  that  the  day  would  come,  not  only  to  secure  your  interart,  but 
your  aid  and  your  assistance  in  this  great  Task  1    I  have  long  10111^  llie 
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opportnnity  to  tell  you  that  we,  who  hold  the  destisies  of  the  people  in 
our  keeping,  are  not  inferior  to  oar  great  tmst,  that  we  are  not  mere 
creatnres  of  a  state  department,  small  deities  of  the  Olympus  of  office, 
but  actual  statesmen  and  rulers.  Fortune  has  given  me  the  wished-for 
moment,  let  it  complete  my  happiness,  let  it  tell  me  that  you  see  in  this 
noble  work  one  worthy  of  your  genius  and  your  generosity,  and  that  you 
would  accept  me  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause/' 

The  fervour  which  he  threw  into  the  utterance  of  these  words  con- 
trasted strongly  and  strangely  with  the  words  themselves ;  so  unlike  the 
declaration  of  a  lover's  passion. 

**  I  do — not — know,"  said  she,  falteringly. 

<<  What  is  that  you  do  not  know  ?  "  asked  he,  with  tender  eagerness. 

''  I  do  not  know  if  I  understand  you  aright,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
answer  I  should  give  you." 

*'  Will  not  your  heart  tell  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  You  will  not  crush  me  with  the  thought  that  there  is  no  pleading  for 
me  there." 

''  If  you  had  desired  in  honesty  my  regard  you  should  not  have 
prejudiced  me ;  you  began  here  by  enlisting  my  sympathies  in  your  Task ; 
you  told  me  of  your  ambitions.     I  like  these  ambitions." 

<<  Why  not  share  them  ?  "  cried  he,  passionately. 

**  You  seem  to  forget  what  you  ask.  A  woman  does  not  give  her 
heart  as  a  man  joins  a  party  or  an  administration.  It  is  no  question  of 
an  advantage  based  upon  a  compromise.  There  is  no  sentiment  of 
gratitude,  or  recompence,  or  reward  in  the  gift.  She  simply  gives  that 
which  is  no  longer  hers  to  retain  I  She  trusts  to  what  her  mind  will  not 
stop  to  question — she  goes  where  she  cannot  help  but  follow." 

''How  immeasurably  greater  your  every  word  makes  the  prize  of 
your  love." 

"  It  is  in  no  vanity  that  I  say,  I  know  it,"  said  she,  calmly.  **  Let  us 
speak  no  more  on  this  now." 

**  But  you  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  Nina  ?  " 

"  I  will  read  you  if  you  write  to  me,"  and  with  a  wave  of  good-by 
she  slowly  left  the  room. 

**  She  is  my  master,  even  at  my  own  game,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  sat 
down,  and  rested  his  head  between  his  hands.  "  Still,  she  is  mistaken : 
I  can  write  just  as  vaguely  as  I  can  speak,  and  if  I  could  not,  it  would 
have  cost  me  my  freedom  this  many  a  day.  With  such  a  woman  one 
might  venture  high,  but  heaven  help  him  when  he  ceased  to  climb  the 
mountain  1 " 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

A    Cup   op   Tea. 

It  was  so  rare  an  event  of  late  for  Nina  to  seek  her  cousin  in  her  own 
room,  that  Kate  was  somewhat  sarprised  to  see  Nina  enter  with  all  her 
old  ease  of  manner,  and  flinging  away  her  hat  carelessly,  say,  **  Let 
me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  dearest,  for  I  want  to  have  a  clear  head  and  a  calm 
mind  for  at  least  the  next  half  hour.*' 

''It  is  almost  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  especially  for  you,  Nina,  who 
make  a  careful  toilette.'* 

''  Perhaps  I  shall  make  less  to-day,  perhaps  not  go  down  to  dinner  at 
all.  Do  you  know,  child,  I  have  every  reason  for  agitation,  and  maiden 
hashfulness  besides  ?  Do  you  know  I  have  had  a  proposal — a  proposal  in 
all  form — from  ? — but  you  shall  guesU  whom." 

**  Mr.  O'Shea,  of  course." 

<*  No,  not  Mr.  O'Shea,  though  I  am  almost  prepared  for  such  a  step 
on  his  part — nor  from  your  brother  Dick,  who  has  been  falling  in  and  out 
of  love  with  me  for  the  last  three  months  or  more.  My  present  conquest 
is  the  supremely  arrogant,  but  now  condescending,  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  for 
reasons  of  state  and  exigences  of  party,  has  been  led  to  believe  that  a 
pretty  wife,  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural  astuteness,  might  advance 
his  interests,  and  tend  to  his  promotion  in  public  life ;  and  with  his  old 
instincts  as  a  gambler,  he  is  actually  ready  to  risk  his  fortunes  on  a 
single  card,  and  I,  the  portionless  Greek  girl,  with  about  the  same  advan- 
tages  of  family  as  of  fortune — ^I  am  to  be  that  queen  of  trumps,  on  which 
he  stands  to  win.  And  now,  darling,  the  cup  of  tea,  the  cup  of  tea,  if  jon 
want  to  hear  more." 

While  Kate  was  busy  arranging  the  cups  of  a  little  tea-service,  that 
did  duty  in  her  dressing-room,  Nina  walked  impatiently  to  and  fro,  taUdi^ 
with  rapidity  all  the  time. 

**  The  man  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought  him,  and  mistakes  his 
native  weakness  of  mind  for  originality.  If  you  had  heard  the  imbecile 
nonsense  he  talked  to  me  for  political  shrewdness,  and  when  he  had  shown 
me  what  a  very  poor  creature  he  was,  he  made  me  the  offer  of  himself  1 
This  was  so  far  honest  and  above-board.  It  was  saying,  in  so  many 
words,  *  You  see,  I  am  a  bankrupt.*  Now,  I  don't  like  bankrupts,  either 
of  mind  or  money.  Could  he  not  have  seen  that  he  who  seeks  my  farour 
must  sue  in  another  fashion  ?  " 

**  And  so  you  refused  him  ?  "  said  Kate,  as  she  poured  out  her  tea. 

*^  Far  from  it — I  rather  listened  to  his  suit.  I  was  so  far  corioiu  to 
hear  what  he  could  plead  in  his  behalf,  that  I  bade  him  write  it.  Yes, 
dearest ;  it  was  a  maxim  of  that  very  acute  man  my  papa,  that,  when  a 
person  makes  you  any  dubious  proposition  in  words,  you  oblige  him 
to  commit  it  to  writing.  Not  necessarily  to  be  used  against  him  after* 
wards,  but  for  this  reason — and  I  can  almost  quote  my  papa's  phrase,  oa 
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iho  occasion — in  the  homage  of  his  self-love,  a  man  will  rarely  write  him- 
self such  a  knave  as  he  will  dare  to  own  when  he  is  talking,  and  in  that 
act  of  weakness  is  the  gain  of  the  other  party  to  the  compact." 

**  I  don't  think  I  understand  you." 

*'  I'm  sure  you  do  not ;  and  you  have  put  no  sugar  in  my  tea,  which 
is  worse.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  clock  is  right,  and  that  it  is 
already  nigh  seven  ?  Oh  dear  I  and  I,  who  have  not  told  you  one-half  of 
my  news,  I  must  go  and  dress.  I  have  a  certain  green  silk  with  white 
roses  which  I  mean  to  wear,  and  with  my  hair  in  that  crimson  Neapolitan 
net,  it  is  a  toilette  d  la  minute." 

"  You  know  how  it  becomes  you,"  said  Kate,  half-sly ly. 

**  Of  course  I  do,  or  in  this  critical  moment  of  my  life  I  should  not 
risk  it.  It  will  have  its  own  suggestive  meaning  too.  It  will  recall 
ce  cher  Cecil  to  days  at  Baia,  or  wandering  along  the  coast  at  Portici.  I 
have  known  a  fragment  of  lace,  a  flower,  a  few  bars  of  a  song,  do  more  to 
link  the  broken  chain  of  memory  than  scores  of  more  laboured  recollec- 
tions ;  and  then  these  little  paths  that  lead  you  back  are  so  simple,  so  free 
from  all  premeditation.     Don't  you  think  so,  dear  7  " 

'<  I  do  not  know,  and  if  it  were  not  rude,  I'd  say  I  do  not  care.'* 

**  If  my  cup  of  tea  were  not  so  good,  I  should  be  offended,  and  leave 
the  room  after  such  a  speech.  But  you  do  not  know,  you  could  not  guess, 
the  interesting  things  that  I  could  tell  you,"  cried  she,  with  an  almost 
breathless  rapidity.  '*  Just  imagine  that  deep  statesman,  that  profound 
plotter,  telling  me  that  they  actually  did  not  wish  to  capture  Donogan-* 
that  they  would  rather  he  should  escape  !  '* 

"  He  told  you  this  ?  " 

**  He  did  more ;  he  showed  me  the  secret  instructions  to  his  police 
creatures — I  forget  how  they  are  called — showing  what  they  might  do  to 
connive  at  his  escape,  and  how  they  should — if  they  could — induce  him  to 
give  some  written  pledge  to  leave  Ireland  for  ever." 

**  Oh,  this  is  impossible  !  "  cried  Kate. 

<*  I  could  prove  it  to  you,  if  I  had  not  just  sent  off  the  veritable  bit  of 
writing  by  post.  Yes,  stare  and  look  horrified  if  you  like  ;  it  is  all  true, 
I  stole  the  piece  of  paper  with  the  secret  directions,  and  sent  it  straight 
to  Donogan,  under  cover  to  Archibold  Casey,  Esq.,  9,  Lower  Gardner 
Street,  Dublin." 

*<  How  could  you  have  done  such  a  thing  ?  " 

**  Say,  how  could  I  have  done  otherwise.  Donogan  now  knows 
whether  it  will  become  him  to  sign  this  pact  with  the  enemy.  If 
he  deem  his  life  worth  having  at  the  price  it  is  well  that  /  should 
know  it." 

**  It  is  then  of  yourself  yon  were  thinking  all  the  while." 

'*  Of  myself  and  of  him.  I  do  not  say  I  love  this  man ;  but  I  do  say 
his  conduct  now  shall  decide  if  he  be  worth  loving.  There's  the  bell  for 
dinner.  You  shall  hear  all  I  have  to  say  this  evening.  What  an  interest 
it  gives  to  life,  eyen  this  mnqh  of  plot  ^nd  peril  1   Short  of  being  with  th^ 
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rebel  himself,  Kate,  and  sharing  his  dangers,  I  know  of  nothing  could 
have  given  me  such  delight.*' 

She  tamed  back  as  she  left  the  door,  and  said,  **  Make  Mr.  Walpole 
take  you  down  to  dinner  to-day ;  I  shall  take  Mr.  0*Shea*s  ftrm,  or  jonr 
brother's." 

The  address  of  Archibold  Casey,  which  Nina  had  nsed  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  that  of  a  well-known  solicitor  in  Dublin,  whose  Conservatiye 
opinions  placed  him  above  all  suspicion  or  distrust.  One  of  his  clients, 
however — a  certain  Mr.  Maher — had  been  permitted  to  have  letters 
occasionally  addressed  to  him  to  Casey's  care  ;  and  Maher,  being  an  old 
college  friend  of  Donogan's,  afforded  him  this  mode  of  receiving  letters  in 
times  of  unusual  urgency  or  danger.  Maher  shared  very  slightly  in 
Donogan's  opinions.  He  thought  the  men  of  the  National  party  not  only 
dangerous  in  themselves,  but  that  they  afforded  a  reason  for  many  of  the 
repressive  laws  which  Englishmen  passed  with  reference  to  Ireland.  A 
friendship  of  early  life,  when  both  these  young  men  were  college  students, 
had  overcome  such  scruples,  and  Donogan  had  been  permitted  to  have  many 
letters  marked  simply  with  a  D.,  which  were  sent  imder  cover  to  Maher. 
This  facility  had,  however,  been  granted  so  far  back  as  *47,  and  had  not 
been  renewed  in  the  interval,  during  which  time  the  Archibold  Casey  of 
that  period  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  son  with  the  same  niame 
as  his  father. 

When  Nina,  on  looking  over  Donogan's  note-book,  came  upon  this 
address,  she  saw,  also,  some  almost  illegible  words,  which  implied  that  it 
was  only  to  be  employed  as  the  last  resort,  or  had  been  so  used — a  phrase 
she  could  not  exactly  determine  what  it  meaned.  The  present  occasion — 
so  emergent  in  every  way — appeared  to  warrant  both  haste  and  security ; 
and  so,  under  cover  to  S.  Maher,  she  wrote  to  Donogan  in  these  words  :-* 

'*  I  send  you  the  words  in  the  original  handwriting,  of  the  instmctions 
which  regard  you.  You  will  do  what  your  honour  and  your  conscience 
dictate.  Do  not  write  to  me ;  the  public  papers  will  inform  me  what 
your  decision  has  been,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied,  however  it  indine.  I 
rely  upon  you  to  bum  the  enclosure." 

A  suit-at-law  in  which  Casey  acted  as  Maher's  attorney  at  this  period 
required  that  the  letters  addressed  to  his  house  for  Maher  should  be  opened 
and  read;  and  though  the  letter D.  on  the  outside  might  have  suggested 
a  caution,  Casey  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood  it,  and  broke  the 
seal.  Not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  document,  which  was  without 
signature,  and  had  no  clue  to  the  writer  except  the  post-mark  of  Kilgobbiny 
Casey  hastened  to  lay  the  letter  as  it  stood  before  the  barrister  who  con* 
ducted  Maher's  cause,  and  to  ask  his  advice.  The  Right  Hon.  Pwil 
Hartigan  was  an  ex- Attomey- General  of  the  Tory  party — a  zealous,  active, 
but  somewhat  rash  member  of  his  party  ;  still  in  the  House,  a  Member 
for  Mallow,  and  far  more  eager  for  the  return  of  his  friends  to  poirer  than 
the  great  man  who  dictated  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  and  who  with 
more  of  responsibility  could  calculate  the  chances  of  success. 
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Paul  Hartigan's  estimate  of  the  Whigs  was  such  that  it  would  have 
in  no  wise  astonished  him  to  discover  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  close 
correspondence  with  O'Donovan  Bossa,  or  that  Chichester  Fortescue  had 
heen  sworn  in  as  a  Head-Centre.  That  the  whole  Cahinet  were  secretly 
Papists,  and  held  weekly  confession  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Manning,  he  was 
prepared  to  prove.  He  did  not  vouch  for  Mr.  Lowe  ;  hut  he  could  produce 
the  form  of  scapular  worn  hy  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  a  facsimile  of  the 
scourge  hy  which  Mr.  Cardwell  diumally  chastened  his  natural  instincts. 

If,  then,  he  expressed  hut  small  astonishment  at  this  **  traffic  of  the 
Government  with  rehellion,'* — for  so  he  called  it — ^he  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  ascertaining,  so  far  as 
he  might,  the  authenticity  of  the  enclosure. 

**  It's  aU  true,  Casey,*'  said  he,  a  few  days  after  his  receipt  of  the 
papers.  ''  The  instructions  are  written  hy  Cecil  Walpole,  the  private 
secretary  of  Lord  Daneshury.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens  of  his 
writing.  There  is  no  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment  in  this.  I  have 
learned,  too,  that  the  police-constable  Dargan  is  one  of  their  most  trusted 
agents  ;  and  the  only  thing  now  to  find  out  is,  who  is  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  for  up  to  this  all  we  know  is,  the  hand  is  a  woman's.** 

Now  it  chanced  that  when  Mr.  Hartigan — ^who  had  taken  great  pains 
and  bestowed  much  time  to  learn  the  story  of  the  night-attack  on  Kil- 
gobbin,  and  wished  to  make  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  scene 
the  ground  of  a  question  in  Parliament — had  consulted  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  subject,  he  had  met  not  only  a  distinct  refusal  of  aid, 
but  something  very  like  a  reproof  for  his  ill-advised  zeal.  The  Honourable 
Paul,  not  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  distrust  the  political  loyalty  that 
differed  with  his  own  ideas,  now  declared  openly  that  he  would  not  confide 
this  great  disclosure  to  the  lukewarm  advocacy  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  he  would 
himself  lay  it  before  the  House,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

If  the  men  who  '  stand  or  fall '  by  any  measure  were  counted,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  usually  would  be  found  not  only  in  the  category  of  the 
latter,  but  that  they  very  rarely  rise  again,  so  very  few  are  the  matters 
which  can  be  determined  without  some  compromise,  and  so  rare  are  the 
political  questions  which  comprehend  a  distinct  principle. 

What  warmed  the  Hartigan  ardour,  and,  indeed,  chafed  it  to  a  white 
heat  on  this  occasion,  was  to  see  by  the  public  papers  that  Daniel  Donogan 
had  been  fixed  on  by  the  men  of  King's  County  as  the  popular  candidate, 
and  a  public  meeting  held  at  Eilbeggan,  to  declare  that  the  man  who  should 
oppose  him  at  the  hustings  should  be  pronounced  the  enemy  of  Ireland. 
To  show  that  while  this  man  was  advertised  in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  with 
an  immense  reward  for  his  apprehension,  he  was  in  secret  protected  by 
the  Government,  who  actually  condescended  to  treat  with  him ;  what  an 
occasion  would  this  afford  for  an  attack  that  would  revive  the  memories  of 
Grattan*s  scorn  and  Curran's  sarcasm,  and  declare  to  the  senate  of  England 
that  the  men  who  led  them  were  unworthy  guardians  of  the  national 
honour  ! 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Cross  PaRPOSES. 

Whether  Walpole  found  some  peculiar  difficulty  in  commitiing  Ids  inten- 
tions to  writing,  or  whether  the  press  of  business  which  nsually  occupied 
his  mornings,  served  as  an  excuse,  or  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  his  suit  by  his  personal  assiduities,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but 
his  attentions  to  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  had  now  assumed  the  form  which 
prudent  mothers  are  wont  to  call  **  serious,'*  and  had  already  passed  into 
that  stage  where  small  jealousies  begin,  and  little  episodes  of  anger  and 
discontent  are  admitted  as  symptoms  of  the  complaint. 

In  fact  he  had  got  to  think  himself  privileged  to  remonstrate  against 
this,  and  to  dictate  that — a  state,  be  it  observed,  which,  whatever  its  effect 
upon  the  **  lady  of  his  love,*'  makes  a  man  particularly  odious  to  the 
people  around  him,  and  he  is  singularly  fortunate  if  it  make  him  not 
ridiculous  also. 

The  docile  or  submissive  was  not  the  remarkable  element  in  Nina's 
nature.  She  usually  resisted  advice,  and  resented  anything  like  dicta- 
tion from  any  quarter.  Indeed,  they  who  knew  her  best  saw  that,  how- 
ever open  to  casual  influences,  a  direct  show  of  guidance  was  sore  to  call 
up  all  her  spirit  of  opposition.  It  was,  then,  a  matter  of  actual  astonish- 
ment to  all  to  perceive  not  only  how  quietly  and  patiently  she  accepted 
Walpole's  comments  and  suggestions,  but  how  implicitly  she  seemed  to 
obey  them. 

All  the  little  harmless  freedoms  of  manner  with  Dick  Kearney  and 
O'Shea  were  now  completely  given  up.  No  more  was  there  between  them 
that  interchange  of  light  <* persiflage"  which,  pre-supposing  some  subject 
of  common  interest,  is  in  itself  a  ground  of  intimacy. 

She  ceased  to  sing  the  songs  that  were  their  favourites.  Her  walks  in 
the  garden  after  breakfast,  where  her  ready  wit  and  genial  pleasantry 
used  to  bring  her  a  perfect  troop  of  followers,  were  abandoned.  The 
little  projects  of  daily  pleasure,  hitherto  her  especial  province,  were 
changed  for  a  calm  subdued  demeanour  which,  though  devoid  of  all 
depression,  wore  the  impress  of  a  certain  thoughtfulness  and  serioasness. 

No  man  was  less  observant  than  old  Kearney,  and  yet  even  he  saw 
the  change  at  last,  and  asked  Kate  what  it  might  mean.  **  She  is  not 
ill,  I  hope,"  said  he,  '*  or  is  our  humdrum  life  too  wearisome  to  her  ?  " 

'*  I  do  not  suspect  either,"  said  Kate  slowly.  <<I  rather  believe  thai 
as  Mr.  Walpole  has  paid  her  certain  attentions,  she  has  made  the  changes 
in  her  manner  in  deference  to  some  wishes  of  his." 

**  He  wants  her  to  be  more  English,  perhaps,"  said  he  sarcastically, 

**  Perhaps  so." 

'*  Well,  she  is  not  bom  one  of  us,  but  she  is  like  ns  all  the  samoy  and 
I'll  be  sorely  grieved  if  she'll  give  up  her  light-heartedness  and  hav 
plef^antrr  to  win  that  Cockney,"  '  ■ 
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**  I  think  she  has  won  the  Cockney  already,  sir.** 
A  long  low  whistle  was  his  reply.  At  last  he  said,  **  I  suppose  it*s  a 
very  grand  conquest,  and  what  the  world  calls  <  an  elegant  match ; '  but  may 
I  never  see  Easter,  if  I  wouldn't  rather  she'd  marry  a  fine  dashing  young 
fellow  over  six  feet  high,  like  O'Shea  there,  than  one  of  your  gold-chain- 
and-locket  young  gentlemen  who  smile  where  they  ought  to  laugh,  and 
pick  their  way  through  life  as  a  man  crosses  a  stream  on  stepping-stones." 

**  Maybe  she  does  not  like  Mr.  O'Shea,  sir.** 

''And  do  you  think  she  likes  the  other  man?  or  is  it  anything 
else  than  one  of  those  mercenary  attachments  that  you  young  ladies 
understand  better,  far  better,  than  the  most  worldly-minded  father  or 
mother  of  us  all  ?  ** 

**  Mr.  Walpole  has  not,  I  believe,  any  fortune,  sir.  There  is  nothing 
very  dazzling  in  his  position  nor  his  prospects.** 

**  No.  Not  amongst  his  own  set,  nor  with  his  own  people — he  is 
small  enough  there  I  grant  you  ;  but  when  he  comes  down  to  ours,  Kitty, 
we  think  him  a  grandee  of  Spain  ;  and  if  he  was  married  into  the  family, 
we'd  get  ofif  all  his  noble  relations  by  heart,  and  soon  start  talking  of  our 
aunt.  Lady  such  a  one,  and  Lord  somebody  else,  that  was  our  first- 
cousin,  till  our  neighbours  would  nearly  die  out  of  pure  jspite.  Sitting  down 
in  one's  poverty,  and  thinking  over  one*s  grand  relations,  is  for  all  the 
world  like  Paddy  eating  his  potatoes,  and  pointing  at  the  red-herring — 
even  the  look  of  what  he  dare  not  taste  flavours  his  meal.** 

**  At  least,  sir,  you  have  found  an  excuse  for  our  conduct.*' 

*< Because  we  are  all  snobs,  Kitty;  because  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
honesty  or  manliness  in  our  nature  ;  and  because  our  women^hat  need  not 
be  bargaining  or  borrowing — neither  pawnbrokers  nor  usurers — are  just 
as  vulgar-minded  as  ourselves ;  and  now  that  we  have  given  twenty 
millions  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  like  to  show  how  they  can  keep  it  up  in  the 
old  country,  just  out  of  defiance." 

'*  If  you  disapprove  of  Mr.  Walpole,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  full  time  you 
should  say  so.** 

**  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  him.  I  don't  well  know  whether 
I  have  any  right  to  do  either — I  mean  so  far  as  to  influence  her  choice. 
He  belongs  to  a  sort  of  men  I  know  as  little  about  as  I  do  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians.  They  have  lives  and  notions  and  ways  all  unlike  ours.  The 
world  is  so  civil  to  them  that  it  prepares  everything  to  their  taste.  If 
they  want  to  shoot,  the  birds  are  cooped  up  in  a  cover,  and  only  let  fly 
when  they're  ready.  When  they  fish,  the  salmon  are  kept  prepared  to  be 
caught ;  and  if  they  make  love,  the  young  lady  is  just  as  ready  to  rise  to 
the  fly,  and  as  willing  to  be  bagged  as  either.  Thank  God,  my  darling, 
with  all  our  barbarism,  we  have  not  come  to  that  in  Ireland.** 

**  Here  comes  Mr.  Walpole  now,  sir ;  and,  if  I  read  his  face  aright,  he 
has  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you.** 

Kate  had  barely  time  to  leave  the  room  as  Walpole  came  forward  with 
an  open  telegram  and  a  mass  of  papers  in  his  hand. 
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**  May  I  have  a  few  moments  of  conversation  with  you  ?  "  said  he  ; 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  words,  and  a  certain  gravity  in  his  manner, 
Kearney  thought  he  could  perceive  what  the  communication  portended. 

'*  I  am  at  your  orders/*  said  Kearney,  and  he  placed  a  chair  for  the 
other. 

**  An  incident  has  befallen  my  life  here,  Mr.  Kearney,  which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  may  not  only  colour  the  whole  of  my  future  career,  bat  not  im- 
possibly prove  the  barrier  to  my  pursuit  of  pubHo  life." 

Kearney  stared  at  him  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  the  two  men  sat 
fixedly  gazing  on  each  other. 

**  It  is,  I  hasten  to  own,  the  one  unpleasant,  the  one,  the  only  one, 
disastrous  event  of  a  visit  full  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  life.  Of 
your  generous  and  graceful  hospitality,  I  cannot  say  half  what  I 
desire ** 

**  Say  nothing  about  my  hospitality,*'  said  Kearney,  whose  irritation 
as  to  what  the  other  called  a  disaster  left  him  no  place  for  any  other 
sentiment ;  **  but  just  tell  me  why  you  count  this  a  misfortune." 

''I  call  a  misfortune,  sir,  what  may  not  only  depose  me  from  my 
office  and  my  station,  but  withdraw  entirely  from  me  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  my  uncle.  Lord  Danesbury." 

**  Then  why  the  devil  do  you  do  it  ?  "  cried  Kearney,  angrily. 

«  Why  do  I  do  what,  sir  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  of  mine  yon 
should  question  with  such  energy." 

**  I  mean,  if  it  only  tends  to  ruin  your  prospects  and  disgust  jour 
family,  why  do  you  persist,  sir  ?  I  was  going  to  say  more,  and  ask  with 
what  face  you  presume  to  come  and  tell  these  things  tome?** 

*'  I  am  really  unable  to  understand  you,  sir." 

<*  Mayhap,  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  same  predicament,"  cried  Kearney, 
as  he  wiped  his  brow  in  proof  of  his  confusion. 

**  Had  you  accorded  me  a  very  little  patience,  I  might,  periiaps,  have 
explained  myself." 

Not  trusting  himself  with  a  word,  Kearney  nodded,  and  the  other  went 
on:  ''  The  post  this  morning  brought  me,  among  other  things,  these  two 
newspapers,  with  pen-marks  in  the  margin  to  direct  my  attention.  This 
is  the  Lily  of  Londonderry,  a  wild  Orange  print ;  this  the  Banner  of 
Ulster^  a  journal  of  the  same  complexion.  Here  is  what  the  LUy  says : 
'  Our  county  member.  Sir  Jonas  Gettering,  is  now  in  a  position  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  a  document  which  will  distinctly  show  how  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  not  only  in  close  correspondence  with  the  leaders 
of  Fenianism,  but  that  Irish  rebellion  receives  its  support  and  comfort 
from  the  present  Cabinet.  Grave  as  this  charge  is,  and  momentoos  as 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  allegation  if  unfounded,  we  repeat 
that  such  a  document  is  in  existence,  and  that  we  who  write  these  lines 
have  held  it  in  our  hands  and  have  perused  it.' 

'*The  Banner  copies  the  paragraph,  and  adds,  'We  give  all  the 
publicity  in  our  power  io  a  statement  which,  firom  our  personal  knowladgs^ 
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we  can  declare  to  be  true.  If  the  disclosures  which  a  debate  on  this 
subject  must  ineyitably  lead  to  will  not  convince  Englishmen  that  Ireland 
is  now  governed  by  a  party  whose  falsehood  and  subtlety  not  even 
Machiavelli  himself  could  justify,  we  are  free  to  declare  we  are  ready  to 
join  the  Nationalists  to-morrow,  and  to  cry  out  for  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green,  in  preference  to  a  Holy  Inquisition  at  Westminster.*  " 

''That  follow  has  blood  in  him,'*  cried  Kearney,  with  enthusiasm, 
**  and  I  go  a  long  way  with  him." 

**  That  may  be,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,**  said  Walpole,  coldly ; 
**  but  what  I  am  concerned  to  tell  you  is,  that  the  document  or  memo- 
randum here  alluded  to  was  among  my  papers,  and  abstracted  from  them 
since  I  have  been  here." 

<'  So  that  there  was  actually  such  a  paper  ?  **  broke  in  Kearney. 

**  There  was  a  pap^r  which  the  malevolence  of  a  party  joumahst  could 
convert  to  the  support  of  such  a  charge.  What  concerns  me  more  imme- 
diately is,  that  it  has  been  stolen  from  my  despatch-box.** 

**  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  ** 

"  I  believe  I  can  prove  it.  The  only  day  in  which  I  was  busied  with 
these  papers  I  carried  them  down  to  the  library,  and  with  my  own  hands 
I  brought  them  back  to  my  room  and  placed  them  under  lock  and  key  at 
once.  The  box  bears  no  trace  of  having  been  broken,  so  that  the  only 
solution  is  a  key.  Perhaps  my  own  key  may  have  been  used  to  open  it, 
for  the  document  is  gone.** 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,**  said  Kearney,  sorrowfully. 

**  It  is  ruin  to  me,"  cried  Walpole,  with  passion.  "  Here  is  a 
despatch  from  Lord  Danesbury,  commanding  me  immediately  to  go  over 
to  him  in  Wales,  and  I  can  guess  easily  what  has  occasioned  the  order.** 

**  I'll  send  for  a  force  of  Dublin  detectives.  I'll  write  to  the  chief  of 
the  police.  I'll  not  rest  till  I  have  every  one  in  the  house  examined  on 
oath,"  cried  Kearney.  "  What  was  it  like  ?  AVas  it  a  despatch — ^was  it 
in  an  envelope  ?  '* 

''It  was  a  mere  memorandum — a  piece  of  post  paper,  and  headed, 
'  Draught  of  instruction  touching  D.  D.  Forward  to  chief  constable  of 
police  at  Letterkenny.     October  9th.*  ** 

"  But  you  had  no  direct  correspondence  with  Donogan  ?  ** 

"  I  believe,  sir,  I  need  not  assure  you  I  had  not.  The  malevolence  of 
party  has  alone  the  merit  of  such  an  imputation.  For  reasons  of  state, 
we  desired  to  observe  a  certain  course  towards  the  man,  and  Orange 
malignity  is  pleased  to  misrepresent  and  calumniate  us.** 

"  And  can't  you  say  so  in  Parliament  ?  '* 

"  So  we  will,  sir,  and  the  nation  will  believe  us.  Meanwhile,  see  the 
mischief  that  the  miserable  slander  will  reflect  upon  our  administration 
here,  and  remember,  that  the  people  who  could  alone  contradict  the  story 
are  those  very  Fenians  who  will  benefit  by  its  being  believed.** 

"  Do  your  suspicions  point  to  any  one  in  particular  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  CurtiB—  ?  ** 
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**  I  had  it  in  my  hand  the  day  after  he  left.*' 

**  Was  any  one  aware  of  its  existence  here  but  yourself?  " 

**  None — wait,  I  am  wrong.  Your  niece  saw  it.  She  was  in  the 
library  one  day.  I  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  as  we  grew  to  talk  over 
the  country,  I  chanced  to  show  her  the  despatch.*' 

'*  Let  us  ask  her  if  she  remembers  whether  any  servant  was  about  at 
the  time,  or  happened  to  enter  the  room.*' 

**  I  can  myself  answer  that  question.     I  know  there  was  not." 

**  Let  us  call  her  down  and^^ee  what  she  remembers,"  said  Kearney. 

**Vd  rather  not,  sir.  A  mere  question  in  such  a  case  would  be 
offensive,  and  I  would liot  risk^e  chance.  What  I  would  most  wish  is, 
to  place  my  despatch-box,  with  the  key,  in  your  keeping,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  inquiry,  for  I  must  start  in  half-an-hour.  I  have  sent  for  post- 
horses  to  Moate,  and  ordered  a  special  train  to  town.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
catch  the  eight- o'clock  boat  for  Holyhead,  and  be  with  his  lordship  before 
this  time  to-morrow.  If  I  do  not  see  the  ladies,  for  I  beheve  they  are  out 
walking,  will  you  make  my  excuses  and  my  adieux ;  my  confusion  and 
discomfiture  will,  I  feel  sure,  plead  for  me  ?  It  would  not  be,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  ask  for  any  information  that  a  police  inquiry  might  elicit ;  and 
if  either  of  the  young  ladies  would  vouchsafe  me  a  line  to  say  what,  if 
anything,  has  been  discovered,  I  should  feel  deeply  gratified." 

*'  I'll  look  to  that.     You  shall  be  informed." 

'<  There  was  another  question  that  I  much  desired  to  speak  of,"  and 
here  he  hesitated  and  faltered ;  **  but  perhaps,  on  every  score,  it  is  as  well 
I  should  defer  it  till  my  return  to  Ireland." 

"  You  know  best,  whatever  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  drily. 

'*  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  sure  of  it."  A  hurried  shake-hands  followed, 
and  he  was  gone. 

It  is  but  right  to  add  that  a  glance  at  the  moment  through  the  window 
had  shown  him  the  wearer  of  a  muslin  dress  turning  into  the  copse  outside 
the  garden,  and  Walpole  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  hurried  in  the  diiee- 
tion  he  saw  Nina  take,  with  all  the  speed  he  could. 

^*  Get  my  luggage  on  the  carriage,  and  have  everything  ready,"  said 
he,  as  the  horses  were'  drawn  up  at  the  door.  **  1  shiJl  return  in  a 
moment." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Awakenings. 

When  Walpole  hurried  into  the  beech  alley,  which  he  Lad  seen  Nina  take, 
and  followed  her  in  all  haste,  he  did  not  stop  to  question  himself  why  lie 
did  so.  Indeed,  if  prudence  were  to  be  consulted,  there  was  every  reason 
in  the  world  why  he  should  rather  have  left  his  leave-takings  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Kearney  than  assume  the  charge  of  them  himself,  but  if  yomig 
gentlemen  who  fJEUl  in  love  were  only  to  be  logical  <fr  *'  conse^neiiti*'  ilM 
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tender  passion  would  soon  lose  some  of  the  contingencies  which  give  it 
much  of  its  charm,  and  people  who  follow  such  occupations  as  mine  would 
discover  that  they  had  lost  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  their 
lifetime. 

As  he  went  along,  however,  he  bethought  him  that  as  it  was  to  say 
good- by  he  now  followed  her,  it  behoved  him  to  blend  his  leave-taking 
with  that  pledge  of  a  speedy  return,  which,  like  the  effects  of  light  in  land- 
scape, bring  out  the  various  tints  in  the  richest  colouring,  and  mark  more 
distinctly  all  that  is  in  shadow.  **  I  shall  at  least  see,**  muttered  he  to 
himself,  **  how  far  my  presence  here  serves  to  brighten  her  daily  life,  and 
what  amount  of  gloom  my  absence  will  suggest.*'  Cecil  Walpole  was  one 
of  a  class — and  I  hasten  to  say  it  is  a  class — ^who,  if  not  very  lavish  of 
their  own  affections,  or  accustomed  to  draw  largely  on  their  own  emotions, 
are  very  fond  of  being  loved  themselves,  and  not  only  are  they  convinced 
that  as  there  can  be  nothing  more  natural  or  reasonable  than  to  love 
them,  it  is  still  a  highly  commendable  feature  in  the  person  who  carries 
that  love  to  the  extent  of  a  small  idolatry,  and  makes  it  the  business  of  a 
life.  To  worship  the  men  of  this  order  constitutes  in  their  eyes  a  species 
of  intellectual  superiority  for  which  they  are  grateful,  and  this  same 
gratitude  represents  to  themselves  all  of  love  their  natures  are  capable  of 
feeling. 

He  knew  thoroughly  that  Nina  was  not  alone  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen,  that  the  fascinations  of  her  manner,  and  her  grace  of 
movement  and  gesture,  exercised  a  sway  that  was  almost  magic  ;  that  in 
quickness  to  apprehend  and  readiness  to  reply,  she  scarcely  had  an  equal ; 
and  that  whether  she  smiled,  or  looked  pensive,  or  listened,  or  spoke, 
there  was  an  absorbing  charm  about  her  that  made  one  forget  all  else 
around  her,  and  unable  to  see  any  but  her ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  con- 
sciousness, he  recognized  no  trait  about  her  so  thoroughly  attractive  as 
that  she  admired  him» 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  This  same  sentiment  can  be  at  times 
something  very  different  from  a  mere  egotism, — ^not  that  I  mean  to  say  it 
was  such  in  the  present  case.  Cecil  Walpole  fully  represented  the  order 
he  belonged  to,  and  was  a  most  well-looking,  well-dressed,  and  well-bred 
young  gentleman,  only  suggesting  the  reflection  that,  to  live  amongst  such 
a  class  pure  and  undiluted,  would  be  little  better  than  a  life  passed  in  the 
midst  of  French  communism. 

I  have  said  that,  after  his  fashion,  he  was  **  in  love  **  with  her,  and 
so,  after  his  fashion,  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  was  going  away,  and  to 
tell  her  not  to  be  utterly  disconsolate  till  he  came  back  again.  *'  I 
can  imagine,**  thought  he,  '<how  I  made  her  life  here,  how,  in  developing 
the  features  that  attract  me,  I  made  her  a  very  different  creature  to 
herself.** 

It  was  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  him  to  think  that  the  people  who 
should  surround  her  were  so  unlike  himself.  '*  The  barbarians,'*  as  he 
courteously  called  them  to  himself,  **  will  be  very  hard  to  endure.    Nor 
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am  I  very  sorry  for  it,  only  she  mnst  catch  nothing  of  their  traits  in  aeeom- 
modating  herself  to  their  habits.  On  that  I  mnst  strongly  insist.  Whether 
it  be  by  singing  their  silly  ballads — ^that  four-note  melody  they  call ''  Irish 
mnsic/'  or  through  mere  imitation,  she  has  already  caught  a  slight  accent 
of  the  country.  She  must  get  rid  of  this.  She  will  have  to  divest  herself 
of  all  her  <  Kilgobbinries  *  ere  I  present  her  to  my  friends  in  town."  Apart 
from  these  disparagements,  she  could,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  hold  her  own/' 
and  people  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  social  dealings  of  the  world, 
who  fail  to  see  how  much  occasion  a  woman  has  for  the  exercise  of  tact 
and  temper  and  discretion  and  ready- wittedness  and  generosity  in  all  the 
well-bred  intercourse  of  life.  Just  as  Walpole  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  reflection  to  recognize  that  she  was  exactly  the  woman  to  suit  him  and 
push  his  fortunes  with  the  world,  he  reached  a  part  of  the  wood  where  a 
little  space  had  been  cleared,  and  a  few  rustic  seats  scattered  about  to 
make  a  halting-place.  The  sound  of  voices  caught  his  ear,  and  he 
stopped,  and  now,  looking  stealthily  through  the  brushwood,  he  saw 
Gorman  0*Shea  as  he  lay  in  a  lounging  attitude  on  a  bench  and  smoked 
his  cigar,  while  Nina  Eostalergi  was  busily  engaged  in  pinning  up  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  in  a  festoon  fashion,  which,  to  Cecil's  ideas  at  least, 
displayed  more  of  a  marvellously  pretty  instep  and  ankle  than  he  thon^t 
strictly  warranted.  Puzzling  as  this  seemed,  the  first  words  she  spoke 
gave  the  explanation. 

**  Don't  flatter  yourself,  most  valiant  soldier,  that  you  are  going  to 
teach  me  the  *  Czardasz.'  I  learned  it  years  ago  from  Tassilo  Esterhazy ; 
but  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to  set  me  right  about  that  half-minuet  step 
that  begins  it.  I  believe  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  the  man's  part, 
for  I  used  to  be  Pauline  Esterhazy's  partner  after  Tassilo  went  away." 

**  You  had  a  precious  dancing- master  in  Tassilo,"  growled  ontO'Shea. 
"  The  greatest  scamp  in  the  Austrian  army." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  moralities  of  the  Austrian  •'^irmy,  but  the  Count 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  special  friend  of  mine." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  grufi"  rejoinder. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  grieve  for,  sir.  You  have  no  vested  interest  to 
be  imperilled  by  anything  that  I  do." 

*'Let  us  not  quarrel,  at  all  events,"  said  he,  as  he  arose  with  some 
alacrity  and  flung  away  his  cigar;  and  Walpole  turned  away,  as  little 
pleased  with  what  he  had  heard,  as  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  having 
listened.  *'  And  we  call  these  things  accidents,"  muttered  he  ;  **  bat  I 
believe  fortune  means  more  generously  by  us  when  she  crosses  our  path  in 
this  wise.  I  almost  wish  I  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  stood  before 
them.  At  least  it  would  have  finished  this  episode,  and  without  a  word. 
As  it  is,  a  mere  phrase  will  do  it — the  simple  question  as  to  what  progress 
she  makes  in  dancing  will  show  I  know  all.  But  do  I  know  all  ?  "  Thus 
speculating  and  ruminating,  ho  went  his  way  till  ho  reached  the  eazriage, 
and  drove  off  at  speed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  really  and  deeply  in 
love! 
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He  made  his  journey  safely,  and  arrived  at  Holyhead  by  daybreak. 
He  had  meant  to  go  over  deliberately  all  that  he  should  say  to  the  Viceroy, 
when  questioned,  as  he  expected  to  be,  on  the  condition  of  Ireland.  It 
was  an  old  story,  and  with  very  few  variations  to  enliven  it. 

How  was  it  that,  with  all  his  Irish  intelligence  well  arranged  in  his 
mind — ^the  agrarian  crime,  the  ineffective  police,  the  timid  juries,  the 
insolence  of  the  popular  press,  and  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  priesthood 
— ^how  was  it  that,  ready  to  state  all  these  obstacles  to  right  government, 
and  prepared  to  show  that  it  was  only  by  **  out-jockeying  *'  the  parties,  he 
could  hope  to  win  in  Ireland  still — ^that  Greek  girl,  and  what  he  called 
her  perfidy,  would  occupy  a  most  disproportionate  share  of  his  thoughts, 
and  a  large  place  in  his  heart  also  ?  The  simple  truth  is,  that  though  up 
^  to  this  Walpole  found  immense  pleasure  in  his  flirtation  with  Nina  Eosta- 
lergi,  yet  his  feeling  for  her  now  was  nearer  love  than  anything  he  had 
experienced  before.  The  bare  suspicion  that  a  woman  could  jilt  him,  or 
the  possible  thought  that  a  rival  could  be  found  to  supplant  him,  gave,  by 
the  very  pain  it  occasioned,  such  an  interest  to  the  episode,  that  he  could 
scarcely  think  of  anything  else.  That  the  most  effectual  way  to  deal  with 
the  Greek  was  to  renew  his  old  relations  with  his  cousin  Lady  Maude,  was 
clear  enough.  <'  At  least  I  shall  seem  to  be  the  traitor,**  thought 
he,  ^*  and  she  shall  not  glory  in  the  thought  of  having  deceived  7ne.'' 
While  he  was  still  revolving  these  thoughts  he  arrived  at  the  Castle, 
and  learned  as  he  crossed  the  door  that  his  lordship  was  impatient  to 
SCO  him. 

Lord  Danesbury  had  never  been  a  fluent  speaker  in  public,  while  in 
private  life  a  natural  indolence  of  disposition,  improved,  so  to  say,  by  an 
Eastern  life,  had  made  him  so  sparing  of  his  words,  that  at  times  when 
he  was  ill  or  indisposed  he  could  never  be  said  to  converse  at  all,  and  his 
talk  consisted  of  very  short  sentences  strung  loosely  together,  and  not 
unfrequently  so  ill-connected  as  to  show  that  an  unexpressed  thought 
very  often  intervened  between  the  uttered  fragments.  Except  to  men 
who,  like  Walpole,  knew  him  intimately,  he  was  all  but  unintelligible. 
The  private  secretary,,  however,  understood  how  to  All  up  the  blanks  in 
any  discourse,  and  so  follow  out  indications  which,  to  less  practised  eyes, 
left  no  footmarks  behind  them. 

His  Excellency,  slowly  recovering  from  a  sharp  attack  of  gout,  was 
propped  by  pillows,  and  smoking  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  as  Cecil  entered 
the  room  and  saluted  him.  **  Come  at  last,"  was  his  lordship's  greeting. 
**  Ought  to  have  been  here  weeks  ago.  Bead  that."  And  he  pushed 
towards  him  a  Times,  with  a  mark  on  the  margin :  '*  To  ask  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  whether  the  statement  made  by  certain  newspapers  in  the 
North  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Castle  authorities  and  the  Fenian 
leader  was  true,  and  whether  such  correspondence  could  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  ?  " 

**  Head  it  out,"  cried  the  Viceroy,  as  Walpole  conned  over  the  para- 
graph somewhat  slowly  to  himself. 
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**  I  thhik,  my  lord,  when  you  have  heard  a  few  words  of  explanation 
from  me,  yon  will  see  that  this  charge  has  not  the  gravity  these  news- 
paper-people wonld  like  to  attach  to  it." 

**  Can't  be  explained — nothing  could  justify — infernal  blunder — and 
must  go." 

'*  Pray,  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  even  five  minutes." 

<<  See  it  all — balderdash — explain  nothing — Cardinal  more  offended 
than  the  rest — and  here,  read."  And  he  pushed  a  letter  towards  him, 
dated  Downing  Street,  and  marked  private.  *^  The  idiot  you  left  behind 
yon  has  been  betrayed  into  writing  to  the  rebels  and  making  conditions 
with  them.     To  disown  him  now  is  not  enough." 

<*  Beally,  my  lord,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
reading  more  of  this."  ^ 

His  Excellency  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  puffed  very 
vigorously  at  his  pipe,  which  was  nearly  extinguished.  *'  Must  go,"  said 
he,  at  last,  as  a  fresh  volume  of  smoke  rolled  forth. 

**  That  I  can  believe — that  I  can  understand,  my  lord.  When  you 
tell  me  you  cease  to  endorse  my  pledges,  I  feel  I  am  a  bankrupt  in  your 
esteem." 

**  Others  smashed  in  the  same  insolvency — inconceivable  blunder — 
where  was  Cartright  ? — what  was  Holmes  about  ?  No  one  in  Dublin  to 
keep  you  out  of  this  cursed  folly  ?  " 

**  Until  your  lordship's  patience  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words,  I 
cannot  hope  to  justify  my  conduct." 

**  No  justifying — no  explaining — no  !  regular  smash  and  complete 
disgrace.     Must  go." 

**  I  am  quite  ready  to  go.  Your  Excellency  has  no  need  to  recall  me 
to  the  necessity." 

"  Knew  it  all — and  against  my  will,  too — said  so  from  the  first — ^thing 
I  never  liked — nor  see  my  way  in.     Must  go — ^must  go." 

**  I  presume,  my  lord,  I  may  leave  you  now.  I  want  a  bath  and  a 
cup  of  coffee." 

<<  Answer  that !  "  was  the  gruff  reply,  as  he  tossed  across  the  table  a 
few  lines  signed,  **  Bertie  Spencer,  Private  Secretary." 

<'I  am  directed  to  request  that  Mr.  Walpole  will  enable  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Annihough  to  give  the  flattest  denial  to  the  enclosed." 

**  That  must  be  done  at  once,"  said  the  Viceroy,  as  the  other  ceased  to 
read  the  note. 

**It  is  impossible,  my  lord;  I  cannot  deny  my  own  handwriting.*' 

**  Annihough  will  find  some  road  out  of  it,"  muttered  the  other. 
'*  You  were  a  fool,  ftnd  mistook  your  instructions,  or  the  constabU  was  a 
fool  and  required  a  misdirection,  or  the  Fenian  was  a  fool,  which  he 
would  have  bgen  if  he  gave  the  pledge  you  asked  for.  Must  go  all  the 
same." 

**  But  I'm  quite  ready  to  go,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Walpole,  angrily. 
**  There  is  no  ne^d  to  insist  so  often  on  that  point," 
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"  Wlio  talks — who  {Links  of  i/ow,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  other  with  an 
irritated  manner.  *^  I  speak  of  myself.  It  is  I  must  resign — no  great 
sacrifice,  perhaps,  after  all, — stupid  office,  false  position — impracticable 
people.  Make  them  all  Papists  to-morrow,  and  ask  to  be  Hindoos. 
They've  got  the  land,  and  not  content  if  they  can*t  shoot  the  landlords  I  " 

**  If  you  think,  my  lord,  that  by  any  personal  explanation  of  mine, 
I  could  enable  the  Minister  to  make  his  answer  in  the  House  more 
plausible — '* 

**  Leave  the  plausibility  to  himself,  sir,'*  and  then  he  added,  half  aloud  : 
"  He'll  be  unintelligible  enough  without  you.  There,  go,  and  get  some 
breakfast — come  back  afterwards,  and  I'll  dictate  my  letter  of  resignation. 
Maude  has  had  a  letter  from  Atlee.  Shrewd  fellow,  Atlee — done  the 
thing  well." 

As  Walpole  was  near  the  door,  his  Excellency  said :  ''  You  can  have 
Guatemala,  if  they  have  not  given  it  away.  It  will  get  you  out  of 
Europe,  which  is  the  first  thing,  and  with  the  yellow  fever  it  may 
do  more." 

**  I'm  profoundly  grateful,  my  lord,"  said  he,  bowing  low. 

**  Maude  of  course  would  not  go,  so  it  ends  that,** 

'*  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  interest  your  lordship  vouchsafes  to  my 
concerns." 

**  Try  and  live  five  years,  and  you'll  have  a  retiring  allowance.  The 
last  feUow  did,  but  was  eaten  by  a  crocodile  out  bathing."  And  with  this 
he  resumed  his  Times,  and  turned  away,  while  Walpole  hastened  oflf  to 
his  room,  in  a  frame  of  mind  very  far  from  comfortable  or  reassuring. 
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No.  III. — Some  Words  about  Sir  TTalter  Scott. 

Various  enthusiastic  persons  have  recently  been  celebrating  the  eentenaiy 
of  Sir  W.  Scott's  birth.  Some  people  may  possibly  inqnire  whether  there  is 
any  particular  reason  for  remembering  a  man  at  the  distance  of  precisely 
one  hundred  years  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  world.  Would  not  a 
more  appropriate  epoch  be  at  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrelf  or  of  Waverley  ?  And  that 
suggests  the  further  question  whether  the  celebration,  if  postponed  to  the 
year  1906  or  1914,  would  produce  any  vivid  enthusiasm.  The  doubt 
would  have  seemed  profane  a  very  few  years  ago ;  and  yet  we  may  already, 
perhaps,  find  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  great  *'  Wizard  *'  has 
lost  some  of  his  magic  power,  and  that  the  warmth  of  our  first  love  is 
departed.  How  many  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  recently  appeared 
in  costume  at  the  Waverley  Ball  were  able  to  draw  upon  the  stores  of  their 
memory,  and  how  many  were  forced  to  cram  for  the  occasion  ?  A  question, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  asked ;  but  certainly  one  not  to  be  answered  with  too 
much  confidence  by  those  who  reflect  upon  the  stock  of  information 
generally  at  the  disposal  of  a  well-educated  English  man  or  woman.  We 
have  heard  it  said — in  private,  be  it  understood,  for  such  utterances  do  not 
so  easily  find  their  way  into  print,  and  least  of  all  do  they  intrude  into 
the  speeches  of  centenary  orators — that  Scott  is  dull.  People  whisper 
dark  hints  of  their  hesitating  allegiance  to  literary  monarchs  before  the 
voice  of  rebellion  swells  into  open  expression.  Yet  even  a  muttered  dis- 
content sounds  strange  to  middle-aged  persons,  who,  in  their  school- 
boy days,  could  spout  the  Death  of  Marmion  or  the  Description  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  till  wise  elders  checked  their  undue  excitement,  or  who 
followed  with  breathless  interest  the  heroics  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  felt  for 
the  gallant  Locksley  almost  as  warm  an  enthusiasm  as  for  the  immortal 
Shaw  the  Lifcguardsman.  Perhaps  even  the  fame  of  that  hero  is  growing 
dim.  We  don't  talk  about  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  so  much  as  formerly, 
and  should  rather  blush  to  quote  the  **  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,*'  even 
if  historical  criticism  had  not  ruined  that  with  so  many  other  fine  phrases. 
And  yet,  to  couple  the  name  of  Scott  with  dulness  sounds  profiuie» 
especially  when  one  remembers  the  kind  of  literature  which  is  bonght 
with  avidity  at  railway  bookstalls,  and,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  snp- 
posed  to  be  amusing.  If  Scott  is  to  be  called  dull,  what  reputation  is 
to  be  pronounced  safe  ?  Will  our  descendants  yawn  portentously  oyer 
the  Pickwick  Papers^  wonder  how  anybody  could  have  been  amused  faj 
the  humours  of  Dick  Swiveller,  and  even  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Gamp  ? 
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Greater  revolntions  have  taken  place  in  the  popular  taste.    One  literary 
dynasty  succeeds  another  with  strange  rapidity  ;  and  the  nnmher  of  writers 
who  enjoy  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  immortality  is  singularly  small. 
How  many  English  authors  between  Shakspeare  and  Scott  are  still  aliye, 
in  the  sense  of  being  familiar,  not  merely  to  students,  but  to  the  ordinary 
bulk  of  conventionally  "  educated  persons  ?  **    Not  long  ago  an  author 
took  for  his  motto  a  passage  from  one  of  Pope*s  most  famous  poems,  which 
was  known  by  heart  to  all  our  grandfathers.    Amongst  a  large  circle  of 
highly  intelligent  readers  scarcely  one  could  trace  it  to  its  origin.    A  few 
fragments  of  Pope  have  fixed  themselves  in  our  stock  of  generally-known 
quotations,  and  he  is  far  less  dead  than  most  of  our  great  reputations ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  vivacity  and  his  brilliance,  the  bulk  of  his  writings  has 
retired  from  our  tables  to  our  bookshelves.    How  many  people  can  now 
read  Clarissa  Harlowe  which  so  many  great  authorities  have  pronounced 
to  be  the  masterpiece  of  English  fiction  ?    Would  any  large  minority  of 
first-class  men  be  ready  to  stand  an  examination  in  Tom  Jones  or  Tristram 
Shandy?    But  our  scepticism  is,  perhaps,  leading  us  upon  dangerous 
ground.    It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  the  charge  of  dulncss  merely  means 
that  the  same  change  is  passing  over  Scott  which  has  already  dimmed  the 
glory  of  Fielding  and  Richardson  and  Pope,  and  almost  every  eminent 
writer  in  the  language,  it  may  be  admitted  without  offence.     It  means 
merely  that  he  has  lost  that  gloss  of  novelty  which  alone  induces  those 
people  to  read  whose  reading  is  habitually  conducted  at  a  gallop.    Nobody 
can  kill  an  hour  in  an  express  train  who  has  been  dead  for  twenty-five 
years.     The  question,  however,  must  be  asked  whether  the  decay  of 
interest  in  Scott  does  not  mean  something  more  than  this.     The  lapse 
of  time  must,  in  all  cases,  corrode  some  of  the  alloy  with  which  the  pure 
metal  of  all,  even  of  the  very  first  writers,  is  inevitably  mixed.    That  Scott 
adulterated  his  writings  with  inferior  materials,  and  in  some  cases  beat 
out  his  gold  uncommonly  thin,  cannot  be  denied.   But  when  time  has  done 
its  worst,  will  there  be  some  permanent  residue  to  delight  a  distant  posterity, 
or  will  his  whole  work  gradually  crumble  into  fragments  ?   Will  some  of  bis 
best  performances  stand  out  like  a  cathedral  amongst  ruined  hovels,  or  will 
they  all  sink  into  the  dust  together,  and  the  outlines  of  what  once  charmed 
the  world  be  traced  only  by  Dryasdust  and  historians  of  literature  ?    It  is 
a  painful  task  to  examine  such  questions  impartially.  This  probing  a  great 
reputation  and  doubting  whether  we  can  come  to  anything  solid  at  the 
bottom,  is  specially  painful  in  regard  to  Scott.    For  he  has,  at  least,  this 
merit,  that  he  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  for  whom  we  feel  not  merely 
admiration  but  affection.    We  cherish  the  fame  of  Byron  or  Pope  or  Swifk, 
in  spite  of,  not  on  account  of,  their  personal  characters ;  if  we  satisfied 
ourselves  that  their  literary  reputations  were  founded  on  the  sand,  we 
might  partly  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  were  only 
depriving  bad  men  of  a  title  to  genius.    But  for  Scott  most  men  feel  in 
even  stronger  measure  that  kind  of  warm  fraternal  regard  which  Macaulay 
and  Thackeray  expressed  for  the  amiable,  but,  perhaps,  rather  cold-blooded| 
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Addison.  The  manlinoss  and  the  sweetness  of  the  man's  nature  predispose 
us  to  retom  the  most  favoorahle  verdict  in  oar  power.  And  we  may  add 
that  Scott  is  one  of  the  last  great  English  writers  whose  influence  extended 
beyond  his  island,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  European 
thought.  We  cannot  afford  to  surrender  our  faith  in  one  to  whom,  what- 
ever his  permanent  merits,  we  must  trace  so  much  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whilst,  finally,  if  we  have  any 
8cotch  blood  in  our  veins,  we  must  be  more  or  less  than  men  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  promptings  of  patriotism.  When  Shakspeare*s  fame  decays 
everywhere  else,  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford- on- Avon,  if  it  still  exist, 
should  still  revere  their  tutelary  saint ;  and  the  old  town  of  Edinbnrgfa 
should  tremble  in  its  foundations  when  a  sacrilegious  hand  is  laid  upon 
the  glory  of  Scott. 

Let  us,  however,  take  courage,  and,  with  such  impartiality  as  we  may 
possess,  endeavour  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  cha£f.  And,  by  way  of 
following  a  safe  guide,  let  us  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  judgment  pronooneed 
upon  Scott  by  one  whose  name  should  never  be  mentioned  without  profoimd 
respect,  and  who  has  a  special  claim  to  be  heard  in  this  case.  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  both  a  man  of  genius  and  a  Scotchman.  His  own  writings  show  in 
every  line  that  he  comes  of  the  same  strong  Protestant  race  from  which 
Scott  received  his  best  qualities.  **  The  Scotch  national  character,"  says 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  **  originates  in  many  circumstances.  First  of  all,  the 
Saxon  stufif  there  was  to  work  on ;  but  next,  and  beyond  all  else  except 
that,  in  the  Presbyterian  gospel  of  John  Knox.  It  seems  a  good  national 
character,  and,  on  some  sides,  not  so  good.  Let  Scott  thank  John  Knox, 
for  he  owed  him  much,  little  as  he  dreamed  of  debt  in  that  quarter  !  No 
Scotchman  of  his  time  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than  Walter  Scott :  the 
good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all  Scotchmen  inherit,  ran  through  every 
fibre  of  him.'*  Nothing  more  true ;  and  yet  the  words  would  be  even 
more  strikingly  appropriate  if  for  Walter  Scott  we  substitute  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Even  Sartor  Ilesartus  loses  perceptibly  unless  it  is  read  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent.  And  to  this  source  of  sympathy  wo  might  add 
others.  Who  in  this  generation  could  rival  Scott*s  talent  for  the 
picturesque,  unless  it  bo  Mr.  Carlyle  ?  Who  has  done  so  much  to  apply 
the  lesson  which  Scott,  as  he  says,  first  taught  us — that  the  "  bygone 
ages  of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protoeols, 
state-papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of  men  ?  "  If  Scott  would  in 
old  days — we  still  quote  his  critic — have  harried  cattle  in  Tynedale  or 
cracked  crowns  in  Redswire,  would  not  Mr.  Carlyle  have  thundered  from 
the  pulpit  of  John  Knox  his  own  gospel,  only  in  slightly  altered  phrase- 
ology— that  shams  should  not  live  but  die,  and  that  men  should  do  what 
work  lies  nearest  to  their  hands,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  eternities  and 
the  infinite  silences  ? 

That  last  parallel  reminds  us  that  if  there  are  points  of  similarity, 
there  are  contrasts  both  wide  and  deep.  The  rugged  old  apostle  had 
probably  a  very  low  opinion  of  moss-troopers,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  m 
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message  to  deliver  to  his  fellow- creatareSi  which  is  not  quite  according  to 
Scott.  And  thus  we  see  throughout  his  interesting  essay  a  kind  of 
struggle  between  two  opposite  tendencies — a  genuine  liking  for  the  man, 
tempered  by  a  sense  that  Scott  dealt  rather  too  much  in  those  same 
shams  to  pass  muster  with  a  stem  moral  censor.  Nobody  can  touch 
Scott's  character  more  finely.  There  is  a  perfect  little  anecdote  told  in 
charming  Carlylese  which  every  reader  must  remember  :  how  there  was  a 
**  little  Blenheim  cocker  "  of  singular  sensibility  and  sagacity  ;  how  the 
said  cocker  would  at  times  fall  into  musings  like  those  of  a  Wertherean 
poet,  and  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  strangers,  regarding  them  all  as 
potentially  dog-stealers ;  how  the  dog  was,  nevertheless,  endowed  with 
''most  amazing  moral  tact,"  and  specially  hated  the  genus  quack  and, 
above  all,  that  of  aaid- quack.  "These,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  ** though 
never  so  clear-starched,  bland- smiling,  and  beneficent,  he  absolutely  would 
have  no  trade  with.  Their  very  sugar-cake  was  unavailing.  He  said  with 
emphasis,  as  clearly  as  barking  could  say  it,  *  Acrid- quack,  avaunt  I  *  "  But 
once,  when  **  a  tall,  irregular,  busy-looking  man  came  halting  by,"  that 
wise,  nervous  little  dog  ran  towards  him,  and  began  **  fawning,  frisking, 
licking  at  the  feet "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  No  reader  of  reviews  could  have 
done  better,  says  Mr.  Carlyle ;  and,  indeed,  that  canine  testimonial  was 
worth  having.  We  prefer  that  little  anecdote,  told  with  a  humour  which 
reminds  us  oddly  of  Lamb,  even  to  Lockhart's  account  of  the  pig  which 
had  a  romantic  affection  for  the  author  of  H'averley.  Its  relater  at  least 
perceived  and  loved  that  unaffected  benevolence,  which  invested  even 
Scott's  bodily  presence  with  a  kind  of  natural  aroma,  perceptible,  as  it 
would  appear,  to  very  far-away  cousins.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  is  on  his 
guard,  and  though  his  sympathy  flows  kindly  enough,  it  is  rather  harshly 
intercepted  by  his  sterner  mood.  He  cannot,  indeed,  but  warm  to  Scott 
at  the  end.  After  touching  on  the  sad  scene  of  Scott's  closing  years,  at 
once  ennobled  and  embittered  by  that  last  desperate  struggle  to  clear  off 
the  burden  of  debt,  he  concludes  with  genuine  feeling.  **  It  can  be  said  of 
Scott,  when  he  departed  he  took  a  man's  life  along  with  him.  No  sounder 
piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  together  in  that  eighteenth  century  of 
time.  Alas,  his  flue  Scotch  face,  with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and 
goodness,  when  we  saw  it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all  worn 
with  care,  the  joy  all  fled  from  it,  ploughed  deep  with  labour  and  sorrow. 
We  shall  never  forget  it — we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter, 
pride  of  all  Scotchmen;  take  our  proud  and  sad  farewell." 

And  now  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  failings  which,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
opinion,  mar  this  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  and  make  his  permanent  reputa- 
tion doubtful.  The  faults  upon  which  he  dwells  are,  of  course,  those 
which  are  more  or  less  acknowledged  by  all  sound  critics.  Scott,  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  had?no  great  gospel  to  deliver  ;  he  had  nothing  of  the  martyr 
about  him  ;  he  slew  no  monsters  and  stirred  no  deep  emotions.  He  did 
not  beheve  in  anything,  and  did  not  even  disbelieve  in  anything:  he 
was  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  came — the  false  and  the  true  mixed 
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indistingnishably  together.  One  Ram-dass,  a  HindoOi  **  who  set  up  for 
god-head  lately/'  being  asked  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, replied  that  **  he  had  fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  bom  up  all  the  sins 
in  the  world."  Bam-dass  had  '*  some  spice  of  sense  in  him."  Now,  of 
fire  of  that  kind  we  can  detect  few  sparks  in  Scott.  He  was  a  thoronghly 
healthy,  sound,  vigorous  Scotchman,  with  an  eye  for  the  main  chance,  but 
not  much  of  an  eye  for  the  eternities.  And  that  unfortunate  commercial 
element,  which  caused  the  misery  of  his  life,  was  equally  mischievous  to 
his  work.  He  cared  for  no  results  of  his  working  but  such  as  conld  be 
seen  by  the  eye,  and,  in  one  sense  or  other,  ''  handled,  looked  at,  and 
buttoned  into  the  breeches' -pocket."  He  regarded  literature  rather  as 
a  trade  than  an  art ;  and  literature,  unless  it  is  a  very  poor  affair,  should 
have  higher  aims  than  that  of  *^  harmlessly  amusing  indolent,  languid 
men."  Scott  would  not  afford  the  time  or  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  is  content  to  amuse  us  with  mere  contrasts  of  costume, 
which  will  lose  their  interest  when  the  swallow-tail  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
buff- coat.  And  then  ho  fell  into  the  modem  sin  of  extempore  writing,  and 
deluged  the  world  with  the  first  hasty  overflowings  of  his  mind,  instead  of 
straining  and  refining  it  till  he  could  bestow  the  pure  essence  upon  us.  In 
short,  his  career  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  it  was  **  writing  im- 
promptu novels  to  buy  farms  with  " — a  melancholy  end,  truly,  for  a  man 
of  rare  genius.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  hear  of  such  a  man  **  writing 
himself  out ;  "  and  it  is  pitiable,  indeed,  that  Scott  should  be  the  example 
of  that  fate  which  rises  most  naturally  to  our  minds.  "  Something  very 
perfect  in  its  kind,"  says  Mr.  Carlylo,  **  might  have  come  from  Scott,  nor 
was  it  a  low  kind — nay,  who  knows  how  high,  with  studious  ^elf-concen- 
tration, he  might  have  gone  :  what  wealth  nature  implanted  in  him,  which 
his  circumstances,  most  unkind  while  seeming  to  be  kindest,  had  never 
impelled  him  to  unfold  ?" 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  tnith  in  the  severer  criticisms  to  which 
some  more  kindly  sentences  are  a  pleasant  relief;  and  there  is  something 
too  which  most  persons  will  be  apt  to  consider  as  rather  harsher  than 
necessary.  Is  not  the  moral  preacher  intruding  a  little  too  much  on  the 
province  of  the  literary  critic  ?  In  fact  we  fancy  that,  in  the  midst  of 
these  energetic  remarks,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  conscious  of  certain  half-expressed 
doubts.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  occurs  several  times  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  and  suggests  to  us  that  we  can  hardly  condemn  Scott 
whilst  acquitting  the  greatest  name  in  our  literature.  Scott,  it  seems, 
wrote  for  money ;  he  coined  his  brains  into  cash  to  buy  farms.  Well,  and 
did  not  Shakspeare  do  pretty  much  the  same  ?  As  Mr.  Carlyle  himself 
puts  it,  **  beyond  drawing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  Shakspeare 
contemplated  no  result  in  those  plays  of  his."  Shakspeare,  as  Pope  puts  it. 

Whom  vou  and  evcrv  i>Iavhouso  bill 

W  •  I  V 

Style  the  (Uvine,  the  matchless,  what  you  ^jidll, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing*d  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
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To  write  for  money  was  once  held  to  be  disgraceful ;  and  Byron,  as 
we  know,  taunted  Scott,  because  his  publishers  combined 

To  yield  their  mnse  jnst  half-a-crown  a  line ; 

whilst  Scott  seems  half  to  admit  that  his  conduct  required  justification, 
and  urges  that  he  sacrificed  to  literature  very  fair  chances  in  his  original 
profession.  Many  people  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  take  a  bolder  line 
of  defence.  Cut  out  of  English  fiction  all  that  which  has  owed  its  birth 
more  or  less  to  a  desire  of  earning  money  honourably,  and  the  residue 
would  be  painfully  small.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be  simple.  No 
good  work  is  done  when  the  one  impelling  motive  is  the  desire  of  making 
a  little  money ;  but  some  of  the  best  work  that  has  ever  been  done,  has 
been  indirectly  due  to  the  impecuniosity  of  the  labourers.  When  a  man 
is  empty  he  makes  a  very  poor  job  of  it,  in  straining  colourless  trash  from 
his  hardbound  brains ;  but  when  his  mind  is  full  to  bursting  he  may  still 
require  the  spur  of  a  moderate  craving  for  cash  to  induce  him  to  take  the 
decisive  plunge.  Scott  illustrates  both  cases.  The  melancholy  drudgery 
of  his  later  years  was  forced  from  him  in  spite  of  nature ;  but  nobody 
ever  wrote  more  spontaneously  than  Scott  when  he  was  composing  his 
early  poems  and  novels.  If  the  precedent  of  Shakspeare  is  good  for 
anything,  it  is  good  for  this.  Shakspeare,  it  may  be,  had  a  more  moderate 
ambition ;  but  there  seems .  to  be  no  reason  why  the  desire  of  a  good 
house  at  Stratford  should  be  intrinsically  nobler  than  the  desire  of  a 
fine  estate  at  Abbotsford.  But  then,  it  is  urged,  Scott  allowed  himself  to 
write  with  preposterous  haste.  And  Shakspeare,  who  never  blotted  a 
line  ?  What  is  the  great  difference  between  them  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  feels 
that  here  too  Scott  has  at  least  a  very  good  precedent  to  allege ;  but  he 
endeavours  to  establish  a  distinction.  It  was  right,  he  says,  for  Shak- 
speare to  write  rapidly,  **  being  ready  to  do  it.  And  herein  truly 
lies  the  secret  of  the  matter;  such  swiftness  of  writing,  after  due 
energy  of  preparation,  is,  doubtless,  the  right  method ;  the  hot  furnace 
having  long  worked  and  simmered,  let  the  pure  gold  flow  out  at  one 
gush."  Could  there  be  a  better  description  of  Scott  in  his  earlier 
years?  Ho  published  his  first  poem  of  any  pretensions  at  thirty- 
four,  an  age  which  Shelley  and  Keats  never  reached,  and  which  Byron 
only  passed  by  two  years.  Waverley  came  out  when  he  was  forty- three — 
most  of  our  modem  novelists  have  written  themselves  out  long  before  they 
arrive  at  that  respectable  period  of  life.  From  a  child  he  had  been 
accumulating  the  knowledge  and  the  thoughts  that  at  last  found  expres- 
sion in  his  work.  He  had  been  a  teller  of  stories  before  he  was  well  in 
breeches ;  and  had  worked  hard  till  middle  life  in  accumulating  vast  stores 
of  picturesque  imagery.  The  delightful  notes  to  all  his  books  give  us 
some  impression  of  the  fulness  of  mind  which  poured  forth  a  boundless 
torrent  of  anecdote  to  the  guests  at  Abbotsford.  We  only  repine  at  the 
prodigality  of  the  harvest  when  we  forget  the  long  process  of  culture  by 
which  it  was  produced.    And,  more  than  this,  when  we  look  at  the 
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peculiar  cliaracteristics  of  Scott*s  style — ^that  easy  flow  of  narrative  nerer 
Jieightening  into  epigram,  bnt  always  fall  of  a  charm  of  fireshness  and  flaaiey 
most  difficult  to  analyze — we  may  well  doubt  whether  much  labour  would 
have  improved  or  injured  him.  No  man  ever  depended  more  on  the  per- 
fectly spontaneous  flow  of  his  narratives.  Mr.  Carlyle  quotes  Schiller  against 
him,  amongst  other  and  greater  names.  We  need  not  attempt  to  compare 
the  two  men ;  but  do  not  Schiller's  tragedies  smell  rather  painfully  of  the 
lamp  ?  Does  not  the  professor  of  Aesthetics  pierce  a  little  too  distinctly 
through  the  exterior  of  the  poet  ?  And,  for  one  example,  are  not 
Schiller's  excellent  but  remarkably  platitudinous  peasants  in  Willium  Ttil 
miserably  colourless  alongside  of  Scott's  rough  border  dalesmen,  racy  of 
speech,  and  redolent  of  their  native  soil  in  every  word  and  gesture  ?  To 
every  man  his  method  according  to  his  talent.  Scott  is  the  most  per- 
fectly delightful  of  story-tellers,  and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  story- telling 
that  it  should  not  follow  prescribed  canons  of  criticism,  but  be  as  natural 
as  the  talk  by  firesides,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  over  many  gallons  of 
whisky-toddy,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  the  refined  essence.  Scott  skims 
off  the  cream  of  his  varied  stores  of  popular  tradition  and  antiquarian 
learning  with  strange  facility  ;  but  he  had  tramped  through  many  a  long 
day's  march,  and  pored  over  innumerable  ballads  and  forgotten  writers 
before  he  had  anything  to  skim.  Had  he  not — if  we  may  use  the  word 
without  offence — been  cramming  all  his  life,  and  practising  the  art  of  story- 
telling every  day  he  lived  ?  Probably  the  most  striking  incidents  of  his 
books  are  in  reality  mere  modifications  of  anecdotes  which  he  had  rehearsed 
a  hundred  times  before,  just  disguised  enough  to  flt  into  his  story. 
Who  can  road,  for  example,  the  wondrous  legend  of  the  blind  piper  in 
Red  gauntlet  without  seeing  that  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  long  elaboration 
as  clearly  as  one  of  those  discourses  of  Whitfield,  which,  by  constant 
repetition,  became  marvels  of  dramatic  art  ?  He  was  an  impromptu 
composer,  in  the  sense  that  when  his  anecdotes  once  reached  paper,  they 
flowed  rapidly,  and  were  little  corrected ;  but  the  correction  must  have 
been  substantially  done  in  many  cases  long  before  they  appeared  in  the 
state  of  **  copy." 

Let  us,  however,  pursue  the  indictment  a  little  further.  Scott  did  not 
believe  in  anything  in  particular.  Yet  once  more,  did  Shakspeare  ?  There 
is  surely  a  poetry  of  doubt  as  well  as  a  poetry  of  conviction,  or  what  shall 
we  say  to  Hamlet  /  Appearing  in  such  an  age  as  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Scott  could  but  share  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  ho  was  born,  and  at  that  day,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  this,  few  people  had  any  strong  faith  to  boast  of.  Why  should 
not  a  poet  stand  aside  from  the  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions,  so  fiar  as  he 
was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  unutterable  confusion  around  them, 
and  show  us  what  was  beautiful  in  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  without 
striving  to  combine  the  office  of  prophet  with  his  more  congenial  oconpa- 
tion  ?  Some  such  answer  might  be  worked  out ;  but  we  begin  to  fe^  a 
certain  hesitation  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  argument.  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not 
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mean  to  nrge  so  feeble  a  criticism  as  that  Scott  had  no  veiy  uncompro- 
mising belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  for  that  is  a  weakness  which  he 
would  share  with  many  undeniably  good  writers.  The  criticism  points  to 
a  different  and  more  unfortunate  deficiency.  **  While  Shakspeare  works 
from  the  heart  outwards,  Scott,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  **  works  from  the  skin 
inwards,  never  getting  near  the  heart  of  men."  The  books  are  addressed 
entirely  to  the  e very-day  mind.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  emotions 
or  principles,  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  country  gentleman ;  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  country  gentleman  with  his  digestion  in  good  order,  and 
his  hereditary  gout  still  in  the  distant  future.  The  more  inspiring 
thoughts,  the  deeper  passions,  are  altogether  beyond  his  range.  If  in 
his  width  of  sympathy,  and  his  vivid  perception  of  character  within 
certain  limits,  he  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  find  no  analogy  in 
his  writings  to  the  passion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  to  the  intellectual 
agony  of  Hamlet.  The  charge,  wo  see,  is  not  really  that  Scott  lacks 
faith,  but  that  he  never  appeals,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  faculties 
which  make  faith  a  vital  necessity  to  some  natures,  or  lead  to  a  desperate 
revolt  against  established  faiths  in  others.  If  Byron  and  Scott  could  have 
been  combined  ;  if  the  energetic  passions  of  the  one  could  have  been  joined 
to  the  healthy  nature  and  quick  sympathies  of  the  other,  we  might  have 
seen  another  Shakspeare  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  it  is,  both  of 
them  are  maimed  and  imperfect  on  different  sides.  It  is,  in  fact,  remark- 
able how  Scott  fails  when  he  attempts  a  flight  into  the  regions  where  he  is 
less  at  home  than  in  his  ordinary  style.  Take,  for  instance,  a  passage 
from  Bob  Boy,  where  our  dear  friend,  the  Baillie,  Nicol  Jarvie,  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Hob  Eoy^s  amiable  wife,  and  appeals  to  her  feeUngs  of  kinship. 
'' '  I  dinna  ken,*  said  the  undaunted  Baillie,  '  if  the  kindred  has  ever  been 
weel  redd  out  to  you  yet,  cousin — ^but  it's  kenned,  and  can  bo  proved. 
My  mother,  Elspeth  Macfarlane  (otherwise  MacGregor),  was  the  wife  of 
my  father,  Denison  Nicol  Jarvie  (peace  be  with  them  baith),  and  Elspeth 
was  the  daughter  of  Farlane  Macfarlane  (or  MacGregor),  at  the  shieling  of 
Loch  Sloy.  Nov  this  Farlane  Macfarlane  (or  MacGregor),  as  his 
surviving  daughter,  Maggy  Macfarlane,  wha  married  Duncan  Macnab  of 
Stuckavrallachan,  can  testify,  stood  as  near  to  your  gudeman,  Bobin 
MacGregor,  as  in  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  fur ' 

'^  The  virago  lopped  the  genealogical  tree  by  demanding  haughtily, 
If  a  stream  of  rushing  water  acknowledged  any  relation  with  the  portion 
withdrawn  from  it  for  the  mean  domestic  uses  of  those  who  dwelt  on 
its  banks?" 

AVhat  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  That  the  Baillie  is  as  real  a  human 
being  as  ever  lived — as  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  or  Mr.  Edmond  Beales, 
or  Dandie  Dinmont,  or  Sir  Walter  himself;  and  that  Mrs.  MacGregor  has 
obviously  just  stepped  off  the  boards  of  a  minor  theatre,  devoted  to  the 
melodrama.  As  long  as  Scott  keeps  to  his  strong  ground,  his  figures  are 
as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  ever  walked  in  the  Salt-market  of  Glasgow ; 
when  once  he  tries  his  l^eroics,  he  manufactures  his  c)iftr%cters  from  the 
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materials  used  by  the  frequenters  of  masked  balls.  There  are,  indeed, 
occasions,  on  which  his  genius  does  not  so  signally  desert  him.  Balfour 
of  Burley  may  rub  shoulders  against  genuine  Govenanters,  and  west- 
country  Whigs  without  betraying  his  fictitious  origin.  The  Master  of 
llavenswood  attitudinizes  a  little  too  much  with  his  Spanish  cloak  and  his 
slouched  hat ;  but  we  feel  really  sorry  for  him  when  he  disappears  in  the 
Kelpie* s  Flow.  And  when  Scott  has  to  do  with  his  own  peasants,  with 
the  thoroughbred  Presbyterian  Scotchman,  he  can  bring  real  tragic  events 
from  his  homely  materials.  Douce  Davie  Deans,  distracted  between  his 
religious  principles  and  his  desire  of  saving  his  daughter's  life,  and  seeking 
relief  even  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  by  that  admirable  burst  of  spiritual 
pride  :  **  Though  I  will  neither  exalt  myself  nor  pull  down  others,  I  wish 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  this  land  had  kept  the  true  testimonj  and 
the  middle  and  straight  path,  as  it  were  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  where  wind 
and  water  steals,  avoiding  right-hand  snares  and  extremes,  and  left-hand 
way-shdings,  as  well  as  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthy's  acre  and  ae  man  mair 
that  shall  be  nameless  *' — Davie,  we  say,  is  as  admirable  a  figure  as  ever 
appeared  in  fiction.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  conven- 
tional madwoman,  Madge  Wildfire,  and  that  a  story  most  tonching  in  its 
native  simplicity,  was  twisted  and  tortured  into  needless  intricacy.  These 
pathetic  passages,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  imply  after  all  a 
rather  narrow  compass  of  feeling.  The  rehgious  exaltation  of  Balfour,  or 
the  religious  pigheadedness  of  Davie  Deans,  are  picturesquely  described ; 
but  they  are  given  from  the  point  of  ^dew  of  the  kindly  humorist,  rather 
than  of  one  who  can  sympathize  with  the  sublimity  of  an  intense  faith  in 
a  homely  exterior.  And  though  many  good  judges  hold  the  Bride  of 
Latmnennoor  to  bo  Scott's  best  performance,  in  virtue  of  the  loftier 
passions  which  animate  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy,  we  are,  after  aU, 
called  upon  to  sympathize  rather  with  the  gentleman  of  good  family  who 
can't  ask  his  friends  to  dinner  without  an  unworthy  device  to  hide  his 
poverty,  than  with  the  passionate  lover  whose  mistress  has  her  heart  broken. 
Surely  this  is  the  vulgarest  side  of  the  story.  Scott,  in  ^hort,  fiiils 
unmistakeably  in  pure  passion  of  all  kinds  ;  and  for  that  reason  his  heroes 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  wooden  blocks  to  hang  a  story  on.  Grans- 
toun  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Graeme  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  or 
Wilton  in  Marmion,  are  all  unspeakable  bores.  Waverley  himself,  and 
Level  in  the  Antiquary ,  and  Vanbeest  Brown  in  Qiuj  Mannering^  and 
Harry  Morton  in  Old  Mortality,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  series  of  Scott's 
pattern  young  men,  are  all  chips  of  the  same  block.  It  is  quite  painful  to 
observe  how  much  pains  he  takes  with  them ;  they  can  all  run,  and  ride, 
and  fight,  and  make  pretty  speeches,  and  express  the  most  becoming 
sentiments ;  but  somehow  they  all  partake  of  one  fault,  the  same  whieh 
was  charged  against  the  otherwise  incomparable  horse,  namely,  that  they 
are  dead.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  >itaUty  in  the  whole  party.  They  an 
like  the  five  brothers  Osbaldistone,  who  were  mixtures  in  diffisrent  pto- 
portions-  of  sot,  gamekeeper,  horse-jockey,  bully,  and  fool.    We  nuut 
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indeed  substitute  some  more  complimentary  qualities,  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sot  and  bully,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  qualities  appear 
more  or  less  conspicuously  even  in  these  patterns  of  their  sex.  And  we 
must  confess  that  this  is  a  considerable  drawback  from  Scott's  noyels.  To 
take  the  passion  out  of  a  novel  is  something  like  taking  the  sunlight  out 
of  a  landscape ;  and  to  condemn  all  the  heroes  to  be  utterly  commonplace 
is  to  remove  the  centre  of  interest  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  best 
intents  of  the  story.  When  Thackeray  endeavoured  to  restore  Kebecca  to 
her  rightful  place  in  Ivanhoey  he  was  only  doing  what  is  more  or  less 
desirable  in  all  the  scries.  We  long  to  dismount  these  insipid  creatures 
from  the  pride  of  place,  and  to  supplant  them  by  some  of  the  admirable 
characters  who  are  doomed  to  play  subsidiary  parts.  And  yet  wo  may 
fairly  assert  that  after  many  deductions  there  remains  a  whole  gallery  of 
portraits  which  could  have  been  drawn  by  none  but  a  master.  If  Scott  has 
contributed  no  great  characters,  like  Hamlet,  or  Don  Quixote,  or  Mephi- 
stopheles,  to  the  world  of  fiction,  he  is  the  undisputed  parent  of  a  whole 
population  full  of  enduring  vitality,  and,  if  rising  to  no  ideal  standard,  yet 
reflecting  with  unrivalled  clearness  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
strongest  and  sturdiest  of  the  races  of  man. 

If,  indeed,  Scott,  feeling  instinctively  that  lofty  passion  was  out  of 
his  reach,  had  confined  himself  to  the  ordinary  daylight  of  common  sense 
and  common  nature,  he  would  have  perhaps  left  more  enduring  work, 
though  he  would  have  produced  a  less  marked  impression  at  the  time. 
Unluckily,  or  luckily, — who  shall  say  which  ? — he  took  to  that  "  buff- 
jerkin  "  business  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  so  contemptuously,  and 
fairly  carried  away  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries  by  a  lavish  display 
of  medieval  upholstery.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  Scott  could  not  bear  the 
commonplace  daubings  of  walls  with  uniform  coats  of  white,  blue,  and 
grey.  All  the  roofs  at  Abbotsford  **  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  of 
carved  oak,  relieved  by  coats-of-arms  duly  blazoned  at  the  intersections 
of  beams,  and  resting  on  cornices,  to  the  eye,  of  the  same  material,  but 
composed  of  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  after  the  foHago,  the  flowers,  the 
gi'otesquo  monsters  and  dwarfs,  and  sometimes  the  beautiful  heads  of 
nuns  and  confessors,  on  which  ho  had  doated  from  infancy  among  the 
cloisters  of  Melrose  Abbey."  That  anecdote,  recounted  by  the  admiring 
Lockhart,  gives  the  true  secret  of  all  Scott's  .failures.  The  plaster  looks 
as  well  as  the  carved  oak — for  a  time ;  but  the  day  speedily  comes  when 
the  sham  crumbles  into  ashes,  and  Scott's  knights  and  nobles,  like  his 
carved  cornices,  became  dust  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  hard  to  say 
it,  and  yet  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  of  those  historical 
novels,  which  once  charmed  all  men,  and  for  which  we  have  still  a  lingering 
afl'ection,  are  rapidly  converting  themselves  into  mere  debris  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Even  our  dear  Ivanhoe  is  on  the  high-road  to  ruin ;  it  is  vanishing 
as  fast  as  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  most  carelessly  painted  pictures;  and 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regret  it.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  says  somewhere  that 
'<  historical  novels  are  mortal  enemies  to  history,"  and  we  shaU  venture 
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to  add  that  they  aro  mortal  enemies  to  fiction.     There  may  be  an 
exception  or  two,  bnt  as  a  rule  the  task  is  simply  impracticable.     The 
novelist  is  bound  to  come  so  near  to  the  facts  that  we  feel  the  unreality 
of  his  portraits.     Either  the  novel  becomes  pure  cram,  a  dictionary  of 
antiquities  dissolved  in  a  thin  solution  of  romance,  or,  which  is  generally 
more  refreshing,  it  takes  leave  of  accuracy  altogether  and  simply  takes  the 
plot  and  the  costume  from  history,  but  allows  ns  to  feel  that  genuine 
moderns  are  masquerading  in  the  dress  of  a  bygone  century.     Even  in 
the  last  case,  it  generally  results  in  a  kind  of  dance  in  fetters  and  a  com- 
parative breakdown  under  self-imposed  obligations.     Ivanhoe  and  Kenil- 
worth  and  Quentin  Bur  ward  and  the  rest  are  of  course  bare  blank  impos- 
sibilities.   No  such  people  ever  lived  and  talked  on  this  planet ;  fragments 
of  genuine  history  and  fragments  of  genuine  character  may  be  embedded 
in  the  plaster  of  Paris,  but  there  is  no  solidity  or  permanence  in  the  work- 
manship.    The  love  of  these  conventional  heroes  unluckily  sank  very 
deeply  into  Scott*s  mind.      His  puritans  are  generally  better  than  his 
cavaliers,  though  he  loved  the  cavaliers  best  in  theory,  just  so  far  as 
in  the  puritans  he  was  really  painting  from  the  life  around  him  and  only 
transporting  modem  Scotchmen  into  antiquated  surroundings.     The  evil 
extends  beyond  the  purely  historical  romances.      Scott,  for  example, 
invented  the  modem  Highlander.     It  is  to  him  more  than  to  anybody 
else  that  w^e  owe  the  strange  perversion  of  facts  which  induces  a  good 
Lowland  Scot  to  fancy  himself  more  nearly  allied  to  the  semi-barbarous 
wearers  of  the  tartan  than  to  his  English  blood -relations.     This  fashion 
of  talking  twaddle  about  claymores  and  targets  and  kilts  reached  its 
height,   as  Macaulay  remarks,   in  the  marvellous  performance    of  onr 
venerated  mler,  George  IV.     That  monarch,  he  observes,  '*  thought  that 
he  could  not  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which 
had  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  than  by  disguising  himself  in 
what,  before  the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten 
as  the  dress  of  a  thief."     The  passage  recalls  one  of  the  most  tragi-comic 
passages  in  Scott*s  life.     When  we  think  of  the  great  poet  appropriating 
the  wine-glass  in  which  his  sacred  Majesty  had  drank  his  first  draught  in 
Scotland,  and  carelessly  sitting  down  upon  it  afterwards,  we  can  only  say, 
in  the  words  of  Pope, — 

Who  would  not  laugb  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if — Wavcrley — were  he  ? 

That  the  sturdiest  piece  of  manhood  in  the  British  Islands  should  lower 
himself  to  that  wretched  bit  of  mock  loyalty  amounts  almost  to  a  national 
misfortune.  The  same  might  bo  illustrated  by  a  picture  at  one  of  the 
interesting  portrait  exhibitions.  There,  in  South  Kensington,  was  hong 
up  for  the  admiration  of  all  men,  a  representation  of  George  IV.,  whieh  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  contemplate  without  exploding  in  a  laogh.  It 
portrayed  a  stalwart  highlander  in  full  costume,  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  and  with  the  most  tremendous  miumilar 
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deyelopment.  Above  its  shonlders  rose  a  black  cylindrical  colamn,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  stock  with  which  our  ancestors  used  to  encourage  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.  Above  this  again  appeared  the  red  puffy  cheeks  of  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,  suggestive  of  innumerable  bottles  of  port  and  bur- 
gundy at  Carlton  House.  And  the  whole  structure  was  surmounted  by  a 
bonnet  with  waving  plumes.  Anything  more  grotesque  and  more  significant 
of  the  taste  of  the  epoch  could  hardly  be  invented.  And  Scott  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  disguising  that  elderly  London  debauchee  in  the  costume 
of  a  wild  Gaelic  cattle-stealer,  and  was  apparently  insensible  of  the  gross 
absurdity.  We  are  told  that  an  air  of  burlesque  was  thrown  over  the 
proceedings  at  Holyrood  by  the  apparition  of  a  true  London  alderman  in 
the  same  costume  as  his  master.  We  could  almost  hope  that  by  some 
strange  blunder,  Wilkie  had  painted  the  alderman  instead  of  the  monarch. 
Alas  !  the  evidence  is  too  strong ;  and  such  as  we  have  seen  was  the 
earthy  idol  before  whom  Scott  delighted  to  bow  his  manly  head.  Let  us 
pass  by  with  a  passing  lamentation  that  so  great  and  good  a  man  should 
have  encouraged  the  miserable  British  tendency  for  explaining  unselfish 
loyalty  by  gross  snobbishness  and  fiincying  that  it  is  the  genuine  article. 
This  miserable  taint  of  unreality  threatens  Scott's  genius  more  than  any 
other  defect ;  and  so  far  Mr.  Carlyle's  verdict  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
Already  wo  have  lost  our  love  of  buff  jerkins  and  other  scraps  from 
mcdia3val  museums,  and  Scott  is  suffering  from  having  preferred  working 
in  stucco  to  carving  in  marble.  The  mediaevalism  of  this  day  is  perhaps 
deficient  in  any  real  vitality ;  yet  we  have  got  some  way  in  advance  of 
Strawberry  Hill  and  Abbotsford  and  the  carpenter's  father  of  fifty  years 
back.  There  is,  however,  something  still  to  be  said.  Ivanhoe  cannot 
bo  given  up  without  some  reluctance.  The  vivacity  of  the  description 
— the  delight  with  which  Scott  throws  himself  into  the  pursuit  of  his 
knieknacks  and  antiquarian  rubbish,  has  something  contagious  about  it. 
Ivnnhoe,  let  it  be  granted,  is  no  longer  a  work  for  men,  but  it  still  is,  or 
still  ought  to  be,  delightful  reading  for  boys.  The  ordinary  boy,  indeed, 
when  he  reads  anything,  seems  to  choose  descriptions  of  the  cricket- 
matches  and  boat-races  in  which  his  soul  most  delights.  But  there  must 
still  be  some  unsophisticated  youths  who  can  relish  Robinson  Cntsoe  and 
the  Arabian  Nifjhts  and  other  favourites  of  our  own  childhood,  and  such  at 
least  should  pore  over  the  **  Gentle  and  free  passage  of  arms  at  Ashby," 
admire  those  incredible  feats  with  the  long-bow  which  would  have  enabled 
Bobin  Hood  to  meet  successfully  a  modem  volunteer  armed  with  the  Martini- 
Henry,  and  follow  the  terrific  head-breaking  of  Frond-de-BcEuf,Bois-Guilbert, 
the  holy  clerk  of  Copmanshurst,  and  the  Noir  Faineant,  even  to  the  time 
when,  for  no  particular  reason  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  the 
Templar  suddenly  falls  from  his  horse,  and  is  discovered,  to  our  no  small 
surprise,  to  be  **  unscathed  by  the  lance  of  the  enemy,**  and  to  have  died 
a  victim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions.  But  if  Ivanhoe 
has  rightly  descended  from  the  library  to  the  schoolroom,  we  should  not  be 
ungrateful  to  Scott  for  wasting  his  splendid  talents  on  what  we  can  hardly 
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call  by  a  loftier  name  than  most  amnsing  nonsense.  We  cotild  ziot»  with- 
out yenturing  into  bonndless  fields  of  controversy,  decide  upon  the  good 
and  the  evil  results  of  that  romanticism  of  which  Scott  was  the  great 
English  founder.  This  much  may  perhaps  be  safely  said :  a  reaction  from 
the  eighteenth-century  spirit  of  indiscriminating  contempt  for  oar  past 
history,  and  specially  for  the  ''  Dark  Ages/*  was  necessary  and  right. 
At  a  time  when  the  public  taste  was  too  ill  educated  to  distinguish  between 
tinsel  and  genuine  gold,  it  could  only  be  attracted  by  that  fast  failing 
material  which  Scott  offered  for  its  acceptance.  Had  he  taken  a  loftier 
tone  he  might  have  amused  people  more  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  he 
would  have  produced  a  smaller  immediate  effect  on  his  own.  Why  should 
not  a  man  stir  a  love  of  art  by  producing  daubs  when  neither  he  nor  his 
audience  are  capable  of  appreciating  master-pieces  ?  May  we  not  at  times 
accept  with  gratitude  the  sacrifice  made  by  a  genius  which  condescends  to 
provide  us  with  the  only  food  that  we  can  digest,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice 
of  temporary  fame  made  by  the  man  who  works  for  our  great  grand- 
children ?  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  one  which  we  need  not  attempt 
to  solve.  Certainly,  however,  we  must  set  against  it  that  Scott  contri- 
buted more  than  most  people  to  that  prevalent  delusion  of  our  times,  that 
there  is  a  hopeless  divergence  between  the  beautiful  and  the  osefol ;  that 
we  cannot  keep  up  historical  associations  except  at  the  price  of  injuring 
our  own  generation,  or  do  good  now  without  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination.  In  so  doing,  he  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  purely  obstructive  people,  who  would  not  only  live  in  a  picturesque 
ruin,  but  build  modem  ruins  to  bo  Hke  it ;  the  end  of  which  is,  of  course, 
that  which  they  most  dread,  a  final  revolution  by  catastrophe,  instead 
of  a  continuous  development. 

Scott,  however,  understood,  and  nobody  has  better  illustrated  by 
example,  the  true  mode  of  connecting  past  and  present.  Mr.  Palgrave, 
whose  love  of  Scott's  poetry  is,  perhaps,  rather  stronger  than  we  can 
generally  follow,  observes  in  the  notes  to  the  Golden  Treasury  that  the 
songs  about  Brignall  banks  and  Bosabello  exemplify  <<  the  peculiar  skill 
with  which  Scott  employs  proper  names ;  "  nor,  he  adds,  <*  is  there  a  surer 
sign  of  high  poetical  genius."  The  last  remark  might  possibly  be 
disputed ;  if  Milton  possessed  the  same  talent,  so  did  Lord  Macanlay, 
whose  ballads,  admirable  as  they  are,  are  not  first-rate  poetry ;  but  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  remark  points  is  one  which  is  illustrated  by  each 
of  these  cases.  The  secret  of  the  power  is  simply  this,  that  a  man  whose 
mind  is  full  of  historical  associations  somehow  communicates  to  us  some- 
thiog  of  the  sentiment  which  they  awake  in  himself.  Scott,  as  all  who 
saw  him  tell  us,  could  never  see  an  old  tower,  or  a  bank,  or  the  rash  of  a 
stream  A\ithout  instantly  recalling  a  boundless  collection  of  appropriate 
anecdotes.  He  might  be  quoted  as  a  case  in  point  by  those  who  would 
explain  all  poetical  imagination  by  the  power  of  associating  ideas.  He  is 
the  poet  of  association.  A  proper  name  acts  upon  him  like  a  chann.  It 
calls  up  the  past  days,  the  heroes  of  the  *41,  or  the  pkirmiffti  of  Dnmielog, 
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or  the  old  GoTenaniing  times,  by  a  spontaneons  and  inexplicable  magic. 
When  the  barest  natural  object  is  taken  into  his  imagination,  all  manner 
of  past  fancies  and  legends  crystallize  aronnd  it  at  once. 

Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  the  same  glow  which 
ennobled  them  to  him  is  conveyed  to  his  readers,  the  process  somehow 
takes  place.     We  catch  the  enthusiasm.    A  word,  which   strikes  us 
as  a  bare  abstraction  in  the  report  of  the   Censor  General,  say,  or  in 
a  collection  of  poor-law  returns,  gains  an  entirely  new  significance  when 
he    touches  it  in    the  most    casual  manner.     A    kind  of   mellowing 
atmosphere    surrounds    all    objects    in    his    pages,    and    tinges    them 
with    poetical  hues  ;    and    difficult    as    it    is   to    analyze    the    means 
by    which    his    power    is    exercised,    though    we    may    guess    at    its 
sources,  this  is  the  secret  of  Scott's  most  successful  \Miting.      Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  always  fancied  that  the  second  title  of  Waver  ley — 
**  *2u  Sixty  Years  Since,'' — indicates  precisely  the  distance  of  time  at 
which  a  romantic  novelist  should  place  himself  from  his  creations.     They 
are  just  far  enough  from  us   to   have  acquired  a  certain  picturesque 
colouring,  which  conceals  the  vulgarity,  and  yet  leaves  them  living  and 
intelligible  beings.     His  best  stories  might  bo  all  described  as  Tales  of 
My  Grandfather.     They  have  the  charm  of  anecdotes  told  to  the  narrator 
by  some  old  man  who  had  himself  been  part  of  what  he  describes.     Some 
people,  who  condemn  the  sham  knights  and  nobles  and  the  mediaeval 
upholstery  of  Scott's  novels,  have,  by  a  natural  reaction,  taken  a  rather 
diflferent  view.     There  is  a  story  of  a  dozen  connoisseurs  in  the  Waverley 
Novels,  who  agreed  that  each  should  separately  write  down  the  name  of  his 
favourite  story,  when  it  appeared  that  each  had,  without  concert,  mentioned 
St,  Ronatis  Well,     It  has,  indeed,  the  merit  of  representing  modem  life, 
and  therefore  giving  no  scope  for  the  sham  romantic.     But  the  public  is 
surely  a  wiser   critic  than  any  clique  of  connoisseurs ;    and,  in  this 
instance  especially,  we  suspect  that  it  is  right.     The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men at  the  hotel .  are  rather  out  of  Scott's  peculiar  line,  and .  excellent 
as  Meg  Dodds  and  the  retired  nabobs  may  be,  they  are  scarcely  equal  to 
some  of  the  old  men  and  women  in  his  less  prosaic  novels.     If  we  were  to 
give  a  list  of  the  novels  which  to  us  appear  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
immortality,  we  should  mention  Waverley,  The  Antiquary,  Guy  Manneriny, 
out  Mortality,  and  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,   Some  of  the  others — espe- 
cially the  Heart  of  Midlothian — contain  passages  equal  to  the  best  of  these ; 
but  those  we  have  noticed  seem  to  be  less  defaced  by  Scott's  inferior 
style,  and  they  all  of  them  depend,  for  their  deep  interest,  upon  the 
scenery  and  society  with  which  he  had  been  famihar  in  his  early  days, 
more  or  less  harmonized  by  removal  to  what  we  may  call,  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  common  one,  the  twilight  of  history  ;  that  period,  namely, 
from  which  the  broad  glare  of  the  present  has  departed,  and  which  we  can 
yet  dimly  observe  without  making  use  of  the  dark-lantern  of  ancient 
historians,  and  accepting  the  guidance  of  Dryasdust.    Dandie  Dinmont, 
though  a  contemporary  of  Scott's  youth,  represented  a  fast  perishing  phase 
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of  society ;  and  Balfour  of  Barley,  though  his  day  was  past,  had  yet  left 
his  mantle  with  many  spiritual  descendants  who  were  scarcely  less  familiar. 
Between  the  times  so  fixed  Scott  seems  to  exhihit  his  genuine  power ;  and 
within  these  limits  we  should  find  it  hard  to  name  any  second,  or  indeed 
any  third. 

When  naturalists  wish  to  preserve  a  skeleton,  they  hury  an  animal  in 
an  anthill  and  dig  him  up  after  many  days  with  all  the  perishable  matter 
fairly  eaten  away.     That  is  the  process  which  great  men  have  to  nndergo. 
A    vast  multitude   of   insignificant,   unknown,   and  unconscious   critics 
destroy    what    has    no    genuine    power    of   resistance    and   leave    the 
remainder  for  posterity.      Much  disappears  in  every  case,  and  it  is  a 
question,  perhaps,  whether  the  firmer  parts  of  Scott*s  reputation  will  be 
sufficiently  coherent  to  resist  after  the  removal  of  the  rubbish.     We  must 
admit  that  even  his    best  work   is    of  more  or  less   mixed  valoe,  and 
that  the  test  will  bo  a  severe  one.      Yet  we  hope,  and  chiefly  for  one 
reason,  which  remains  to  be  expressed.     Every  great  novelist  describes 
many  characters  from  the  outside  :  but  as  a  rule,  even  the  greatest — and, 
with  Mr.  Carlyle's  leave,  we  will  add  even  Shakspeare— describes  only 
one   from   the   inside  :    and   that,  we  need  not  say,  is  himself.      We 
must  add,  indeed,  to  make  the  statement  accurate,  that  every  man  is 
really  a  highly  complex  personage,  and,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Cerbems, 
is  at  least  three  gentlemen  in  one.     His  varying  moods,  or  the  different 
stages  of  developemcnt  through  which  he  passes,  may  supply  us  with 
what  we  take  to  be  dificrent  men,  as  Goethe  utilized  all  the  successive 
phases  of  his  life,  or  as,  to  speak  more  conjecturally,  Shakspeare  in  his 
cups  was  Falstafi",  and  Shakspeare  melancholy  was  Hamlet.     Not  to 
work  this  out  at  length,  or  to  supply  the  necessary  qualifications,  we  may 
surely  say  that  Scott  has  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself;  and 
that  no  more  loveable  or  in  some  respects  more  powerful  nature  was  ever 
revealed  to  us.     Scott,  indeed,  setting  up  as  the  landed  proprietor  at 
Abbotsford  and  solacing  himself  with  painted  plaster  of  Paris  instead  of 
carved  oak,  does  not  strike  us  any  more  than  he  does  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  a 
very  noble  phenomenon.      To  test   Scott  we  may  set  aside  such  per- 
formances as  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  Monastery,  and  other  stucco- 
work  of  a  highly  crumbling  and  unstable  tendency.    But  luckily  for  us,  we 
have  also  the  Scott  who  must  have  been  the  most  charming  of  all  conceivable 
companions ;  the  Scott  who  was  idolized  even  by  a  judicious  pig ;  the 
Scott,  who,  unlike  the  irritable  race  of  literary  magnates  in  general,  never 
lost  a  friend,  and  whose  presence  difi'used  an  equable  glow  of  kindly 
feeling  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  social  system  which  gravitated  roimd 
him.     He  was  not  precisely  brilliant ;  nobody,  we  know,  ever  wrote  so 
many  sentences  and  left  so  few  that  have  fixed  themselves  upon  ns  as 
established   commonplaces ;   beyond   that  unlucky  phrase  about   **  my 
name  being  Macgregor  and  my  foot  being  on  my  native  heath  ** — ^whieh 
is  not  a  very  admirable  sentiment — wo  do  not  at  present  remember  a 
single  gem  of  this  kind.    Lander,  if  we  remember  rightly,  said  t)uii  in 
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the  whole  of  Scott*8  poetry  there  was  only  one  good  line,  that,  namely,  in 
the  poem  about  Helvellyn  referring  to  the  dog  of  the  lost  man — 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garments,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  I 

To  judge  either  of  poetry  or  prose  on  such  principles  is  obviously  unfair. 
Scott  is  not  one  of  the  coruscating  geniuses,  throwing  out  epigrams  at  every 
turn,  and  sparkling  with  good  things.  But  the  poetry,  which  was  first  admired 
to  excess  and  then  rejected  with  undue  contempt,  is  now  beginning  to  find 
its  due  level.  It  is  not  poetry  of  the  first  order.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of 
deep  meditation  or  of  rapt  enthusiasm.  Much  that  was  once  admired  has 
now  become  rather  offensive  than  otherwise.  And  yet  it  has  a  charm, 
which  becomes  more  sensible  the  more  familiar  we  grow,  the  charm  of 
unaffected  and  spontaneous  love  of  nature ;  but  not  only  is  it  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  which  Scott  loved  so  well,  but  it  is  still  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  sound  healthy  love  of  wild  scenery.  Wordsworth,  no 
doubt,  goes  deeper ;  and  Byron  is  more  vigorous ;  and  Shelley  more 
ethereal.  But  it  is,  and  will  remain,  a  good  thing  to  have  a  breath  from 
the  Cheviots  brought  straight  into  London  streets,  as  Scott  alone  can  do 
it.  When  Washington  Irving  visited  Scott,  they  had  an  amicable  dispute 
as  to  the  scenery  :  Irving,  as  became  an  American,  complaining  of  the 
absence  of  forests  ;  Scott  declaring  his  love  for  **  his  honest  grey  hills," 
and  saying  that  if  he  did  not  see  the  heather  once  a  year  he  thought  he 
should  die.  Everybody  who  has  refreshed  himself  with  mountain  and 
moor  this  summer  should  feel  how  much  we  owe,  and  how  much  more  we 
are  likely  to  owe  in  future,  to  the  man  who  first  inoculated  us  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  and  who  is  still  the  best  interpreter  of  the  **  honest  grey 
hills."  Scott's  poetical  faculty  may,  perhaps,  be  more  felt  in  ^s  prose 
than  his  verse.  The  fact  need  not  be  decided ;  but  as  we  read  the  best 
of  his  novels  we  feel  ourselves  transported  to  the  **  distant  Cheviots  blue ; " 
mixing  with  the  sturdy  dalesmen,  and  the  tough  indomitable  puritans  of 
his  native  land ;  for  their  sakes  we  can  forgive  the  exploded  feudalism  and 
the  faded  romance  which  he  attempted  in  vain,  as  such  an  attempt  must 
always  be  vain,  to  galvanize  into  life.  The  pleasure  of  that  healthy  open- 
air  life,  with  that  manly  companion,  is  not  likely  to  diminish  ;  and  Scott 
as  its  exponent  may  still  retain  a  hold  upon  our  affections  which  would 
have  been  long  ago  forfeited  if  he  had  depended  entirely  on  his  romantic 
nonsense.  We  are  rather  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  a  healthy 
animalism,  and  try  most  elaborately  to  be  simple  and  manly ;  indeed,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  our  muscles  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  we  turn  from  our  modem 
professors  in  that  line,  who  affect  a  total  absence  of  affectation,  to  Scott's 
Dandie  Dinmonts  and  Edie  Ochiltrees,  we  see  the  difference  between  the 
sham  and  the  reality,  and  fancy  that  Scott  may  still  have  a  lesson  or  two 
to  preach  to  this  generation.  Those  to  come  must  take  care  of 
themselves. 
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A    STOEY    OF    THE    LATE    WAR. 


■«o*- 


I. 


One  morning  last  October  the  town  of  0 ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

illustrious  in  France,  underwent  the  humiliation  of  seeing  a  foreign  army 
march  in  triumph  through  its  streets.  The  event  had  been  foreseen  as 
inevitable  more  than  a  month  beforehand  ;  but  the  town  was  so  prond  and 
patriotic,  its  'scutcheon  was  so  bright,  the  roll  of  its  achievements  so 
teemed  with  great  deeds,  that  honest  burghers,  who  ignored  strategy,  had 
been  pleased  to  doubt  to  the  end,  half- thinking  that  some  miracle  would 

interpose  to  save  them  from  such  crushing  degradation.    But  O was 

not  defensible,  as  all  military  men  well  knew.  The  fortifications,  behind 
which,  four  centuries  ago,  it  had  stood  one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges 
in  history,  had  long  been  demolished  ;  and  as  no  others  had  been  bnilt  in 
their  place,  nothing  could  have  come  of  resistance  but  bombardment  and 
total  ruin.  To  spare  the  population  these  needless  sufferings,  the  French 
garrison  had  retreated — not,  indeed,  without  fighting,  for  appearance'  sake 
and  against  double  odds,  a  battle  which  was  hopeless  from  the  first. 

And  so  the  Prussians  were  tramping,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  helmets 
glistening,  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  venerable  city.  The  morning 
was  grey  and  a  little  misty ;  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling  during 
the  night ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sombre  nniforms  and 
travel- stained  appearance  of  the  invading  troops,  the  silent  throngs  of 
spectators  that  bordered  either  side  of  the  roadway,  and  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  cathedral  bell  (which  happened  to  be  tolling  that  morning  for 
a  funeral  service),  gave  the  solemnity  much  more  the  character  of  a  burial 
procession  than  of  a  triumphal  entry  of  conquerors.  And  yet  there  they 
were,  conquerors  notwithstanding,  and  with  all  the  pride  of  conquest 
stamped  on  their  brows.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  dogged  but  exulting 
looks,  the  heavy,  resolute  tread,  and  that  peculiar  grasp  of  the  rifie-stock 
which  speaks  of  being  on  the  watch  and  ready  to  fight  again  at  a  moment*s 
notice  ;  nor  lUd  the  spectators  mistake  it.  Singularly  enough,  however, 
the  predominant  feeling  amongst  them  was  evidently  rather  one  of  curiosity 
than  of  anger.  The  day  before,  the  Mayor  had,  in  great  trouble  of  mind, 
covered  the  walls  of  the  town  with  placards,  beseeching  the  inhabitants  to 
be  calm,  and  not  to  insult  their  victors ;  but  his  fears  on  this  gronnd 
proved  unfoimded.  The  crowds  stared,  but  did  not  seem  particolarly 
shocked  by  what  they  saw.  Perhaps  during  the  first  five  minutes,  irhihi 
the  vanguard  of  Uhlans  were  filing  past,  and  a  band  that  came  behind 
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them  played  the  martial  strains  of  the  Wa<;ht  am  Bhein,  a  mnrmnr  or  two 
might  have  been  heard,  and  a  few  French  countenances  might  have  been 
seen  to  turn  pale ;  bat  soon  this  wore  ofif.  As  regiment  after  regiment 
went  by,  and  the  crowd  grew  familiar  with  the  faces  of  their  foes,  sensi- 
tiveness became  blunted»  By  the  end  of  an  hoards  time  it  had  almost 
vanished ;  and,  cnriosity  being  then  cloyed,  the  crowd  lapsed  into  that 
state  when  it  needs  but  a  ludicrous  incident  to  break  the  ice  and  revive 
that  natural  propensity  to  be  jocular  which  lurks  within  all  great  con- 
courses of  men ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  the  needed  incident  occurred. 
At  a  spot  where  four  roads  met  was  a  plug-hole,  which,  having  been  some- 
how widened,  formed  an  insidious  and  dangerous  foot-trap.  Most  of  the 
soldiers,  with  Teutonic  prudence,  avoided  it ;  but  one  less  wary  set  his 
foot  in  it,  without  looking,  and  before  he  could  extricate  himself  was 
bumped  by  the  man  behind  him,  and  this  second  man  by  a  third  ;  so  that 
they  all  three  tripped  up  and  fell  with  a  crash,  letting  go  their  rifles,  and 
plunging  their  entire  company  into  confusion ;  upon  which  a  delighted 
titter  broke  out  along  the  whole  line  of  spectators.  Somebody  made  a 
joke  (rather  feeble)  about  conquerors  biting  the  dust,  and  the  rest  laughed 
at  it.  This  encouraged  a  second  wag,  and  then  another ;  and  from  that 
moment  all  these  Frenchmen  stood  consoled  for  the  capture  of  their  town, 
for  the  requisitions,  and  for  everything  else  that  might  happen  to  them 
that  day,  by  the  thought  that  three  of  their  vanquishers  had  made  them- 
selves ridiculous.  Happy  the  nation  whom  such  episodes  can  cheer ! 
The  remainder  of  the  marching-past  went  off  gaily  enough.  The  on-lookers 
criticized  with  much  satisfaction,  though  in  whispers,  the  cut  of  their 
enemies*  coats,  the  poker-like  rectitude  of  their  backbones,  the  absence  of 
pipe-clay  on  their  belts,  and,  of  course,  their  military  tactics,  which  were 
generally  voted  absurd. 

There  was  at  least  one  person,  however,  among  the  throng  whoso 
sentiments  did  not  undergo  the  same  variations  of  cloud  and  sunshine  as 
those  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and  this  was  a  young  and  fair-haired 
girl  of  twenty.     In  the  morning — some  two  hours  before  the  Prussian 

entry — there  had  driven  into  0 a  well-appointed  carriage,  drawn  by 

two  horses,  and  bearing  an  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter.  This  car- 
riage stopped  at  a  chemist's  shop,  then  at  a  surgical-bandage  maker's, 
and  lastly  at  one  of  those  depots  where  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  private 
ambulance  might  be  bought — ^lint,  linen,  camp-beds,  &c. ;  and  at  all  these 
places  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  were  received  with  marks  of  almost 
exaggerated  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  carnage  displayed  a  coronet  on 
its  panels,  which  may  accoxmt,  in  some  way,  for  this  deference  ;  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  young  girl  was  divinely  beautiful,  and  that  had  she 
been  anybody  else  but  a  duke's  daughter,  it  would  have  made  little 
difference  in  the  amount  or  in  the  quality  of  the  homage  which  men 
would  have  strewed  upon  her  path.  There  are  faces  towards  which  all 
men  feel  drawn,  and  whose  claims  to  absolute  worship  nobody  calls  in 
question.    Hers  was  one  of  them.    It  was  a  face  that  would  hare  made  a 
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craven  feel  chivalrous,  and  would  have  spurred  a  natnrallj  honourable 
man  to  deeds  of  valour  or  sacrifice  such  as  those  of  which  legends  tell. 
On  the  other  hand,  heaven  help  the  man  who  should  fall  in  love  with  such 
a  face  and  not  have  his  love  requited  1  His  life  would  become  a  torment, 
for  he  could  never  forget  those  features,  with  th«ir  sweet,  grave  expression 
— never ! 

The  Duke — a  slight,  thin-visaged  man  of  about  sixty,  who  walked 
with  a  stiff  knee  and  leaned  for  support  on  a  stick — was  essentially  a 
French  nobleman  of  that  school  who  have  sent  the  present  age  to 
Coventry.  A  Legitimist  he  was  ;  not  cynical  or  morose,  but  one  of  those 
who  can  feel  no  sort  of  sympathy  for  modem  ideas  ;  are  intimately  per- 
suaded that  they  will  all  break  down ;  and,  pending  this  consummation, 
hold  aloof,  washing  their  hands  of  politics  and  of  eveiything  else  which 
may  bring  them  into  active  contact  with  a  world  which  they  neither 
understand  nor  esteem.  One  could  read  his  character,  his  prejudices, 
his  proclivities  on  his  face  as  in  an  open  book.  He  was  dignified  but 
cold ;  his  manners  were  marked  by  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  but — except 
when  he  was  talking  to  persons  of  his  own  rank — there  was  in  them  just 
the  slightest  tincture  of  sarcasm,  as  if  he  were  constantly  expecting  that 
his  interlocutor  was  going  to  commit  himself  to  some  outrageons  propo- 
sition, and  as  if  his  not  doing  so  were  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him.  It  is 
superfluous  to  mention  that  although  in  the  month  of  October  last,  France 
was  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  Republican  institutions,  nobody  would 
have  ventured  to  address  the  Duke  otherwise  than  by  his  title.  Thrones 
might  fall  and  constitutions  vanish,  kings  or  emperors  might  be  deposed 
and  Frenchmen  citizenize  one  another  to  their  hearts*  content ;  but 
throughout  all  changes  and  chances  this  nobleman  was  Due  de  Bressac, 
and  meant  to  remain  so. 

*^  Then  I  will  have  all  those  articles  sent  up  to  the  castle.  Monsieur  le 
Due,"  said  the  shopman  of  the  ambulance  depot  obsequiously,  as  he 
escorted  the  noble  customer  and  his  daughter  back  to  their  carriage,  after 
they  had  remained  more  than  an  hour  making  purchases. 

'*  If  you  please,  M.  Galuche,"  said  the  Duke,  hoisting  himself  into  the 
carriage  by  the  aid  of  his  stick  and  his  footman's  arm. 

''And  you  will  try  to  let  us  have  them  as  early  as  possible,  M. 
Galuche,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Bressac,  in  a  pleading  voice. 

''  They  shall  be  at  the  castle  as  soon  as  ever  the  roads  are  clear, 
Mademoiselle,"  answered  florid  M.  Galuche,  bowing  low ;  and  so  saying 
he  drew  out  his  watch.  **  It  is  now  close  upon  twelve,  Mademoiselle — 
as  the  troops  arc  to  enter  in  another  half-hour,  it  would  scarcely  bo  safe 
to  send  now ;  the  roads  must  be  already  blocked." 

''  But  I  thought  the  entry  was  not  to  commence  till  two,"  exclaimed 
the  Duke  in  surprise.  ''  I  had  timed  our  coming  so  that  we  might  get  all 
our  shopping  done,  and  be  back  before  they  came  in." 

**  There  was  a  countermand  last  night,  M.  le  Due,"  replied  the  shop- 
keeper, renewing  his  bows.   **  The  troops  were  not  to  have  come  in  till  the 
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afternoon.  Yesterday  we  were  enjoined  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them 
at  twelve  o'clock.** 

M.  Galuche  had  no  very  cogent  reasons  for  detesting  the  war,  for  it 
had  developed  his  particular  branch  of  commerce  in  a  way  that  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  commerce  was  what  M.  Galnche  naturally  regarded  as 
the  tie  plus  ultra  of  man's  aims  and  thoughts  here  below.  Nevertheless, 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Bressac,  whose  views  were 
probably  not  commercial,  ho  felt  it  binding  upon  him  to  show  that  the 

ancient  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  0 had  not  degenerated  in  his 

person,  so  he  pursued  with  sudden  lugubriousness  :  **  Yes,  twelve  o'clock 

— a  terrible  event  this,  for  our  good  town  of  0 ,  M.  le  Due.     I,  for 

my  part,  have  to  lodge  six  of  these  brigands  in  my  house — I  received  the 
billet- order  this  moming.  Six  of  them  !  "  and  he  drew,  or  pretended  to 
draw,  a  sigh,  very  miserably. 

**  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Bressac  perplexedly  of  his 
daughter.     **  We  shall  have  to  remain  here  half  the  day." 

**  If  M.  lo  Due  will  so  far  honour  me,"  broke  in  M.  Galuche,  with 
gasping  alacrity,  **  I  have  a  drawing-room  above  my  shop  where  Made- 
moiselle could  sit  whilst  the  army  was  marching  by.  There  is  a  capital 
view  from  the  window." 

**  God  forbid ! "  cried  the  Duke,  biting  his  lips  as  if  he  had  had  a 
spasm  ;  and  to  the  unspeakable  chagrin  of  M.  Galuche  he  saw  a  look  of 
pain  flit  over  the  nobleman's  features,  and  indignation  flash  from  the  eyes 
of  Mdlle.  de  Bressac. 

**  I — a — of  course  did  not  mean  that  Mademoiselle  should  look  at  the 
march-past ;  that  I  know — a — ^would  be  too — ^too — distressing,"  blundered 
he,  in  a  luckless  endeavour  to  rectify  his  mistake.  **  I  only  intended  to 
pray  that  Mademoiselle  would  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  a  shelter  in 
my  house,  and  partaking  of  such  humble  refreshment  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  offer." 

But  M.  Galuche  was  saved  the  trouble  of  further  apology  by  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets  which  resounded  at  the  end  of  the  street.  This  he 
explained  had  been  announced  the  day  before  as  a  signal  that  the  thorough- 
fares through  which  the  army  was  to  pass  were  instantaneously  to  be  cleared 
of  all  their  vehicles ;  and  in  effect,  a  minute  or  two  later  a  squad  of  Uhlans 
— part  of  the  garrison  that  had  been  holding  the  town  for  a  few  days  past 
— debouched  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  rode  down  it  at  an  amble,  and 
directed  the  Duke's  coachman  to  draw  up  his  carriage  in  a  by-lane.  The 
coachman,  being  English,  obeyed  without  a  word ;  but  the  footman  being 
French,  and  old,  could  not  submit  to  this  order  without  having  recourse 
to  the  solace  of  numerous  shrugs,  muttered  oaths,  and  argumentative 
pleas,  to  all  of  which  demonstrations  the  silent,  armed  Uhlans  paid  as  much 
attention  as  if  he  had  said  nothing.  Under  their  directions  the  carriage  was 
stationed  in  a  small  street  that  led  out  of  the  main  one,  and  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  Duke  and  his  daughter  became  the  unwilling  spectatois 
of  the  saddest  scene  which  can  be  given  to  loyal  and  patriot  eyes. 
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At  first  M.  de  Brcssac  throw  himself  back  in  his  seat  withoat  glancing 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  him,  and  his  daughter  did  the  same,  neither 
speaking.  But  soon  a  kind  of  fascination  drew  the  yonng  girl's  face  to 
the  window.  She  looked  fixedly,  yearningly,  and  with  a  sickening  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  ;  and  insensibly  hot  tears  began  to  course  each  other  down 
her  cheeks,  whilst  her  frame  trembled  as  if  from  cold. 

Nobody  who  has  not  felt  it  can  realize  the  sensation  of  seeing  one's 
country  invaded.  As  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  looked,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  were  draining  a  cup  of  humiliation  bitter  enough  and  deep  enough  for 
a  lifetime.  No  private  sorrow  could  ever  touch  her  like  this.  Her 
mother's  death,  which  had  been  the  one  great  grief  of  her  young  life,  had 
moved  hor  less  ;  the  loss  of  her  father,  if  she  lived  to  su£fer  it,  could  not, 
she  thought,  cause  her  pangs  more  acute  and  lasting.  The  soldiers 
tramped  by,  the  gnns  jolted  over  the  paving- stones,  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
struck  the  ground  with  almost  rhythmical  cadence  ;  and  these  sonnds,  so 
stirring  when  it  is  a  friendly  cavalcade  that  produces  them,  shot  throes  of 
positive  physical  pain  through  her  heart.  At  last  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  shivering  all  over,  drew  her  head  in.  As  she  did  so,  she 
involuntarily  glanced  up,  and  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  a  Prussian 
officer,  who  had  been  gazing  at  her  as  if  spellbound  for  more  than  half-an- 
hour. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  six- and- twenty,  of  strikingly  handsome 
features,  and  eyes  remarkably  intelligent  and  mild.  The  tasteful  light 
blue  uniform  with  white  facings  which  ho  was  wearing  set  off  to  advantage 
his  strong  well-knit  figure,  and  he  bestrode  a  powerful  charger  with  ease 
and  grace.  Probably  ho  was  acting  in  some  sort  as  marshal,  for  though 
Mdlle.  do  Bressac  had  not  noticed  him,  ho  had  early  taken  up  his  x>osition 
in  tho  street  whore  the  carriage  stood,  and,  in  company  with  six  mounted 
soldiers,  seemed  to  bo  there  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  No  doubt,  his  first 
glauco  at  tho  beautiful  occupant  of  tho  brougham  had  been  of  the  kind 
which  most  men  throw  at  pretty  women ;  but,  if  so,  it  had  quickly 
changed.  The  light  look  of  levity  in  his  eyes  faded  from  them,  and 
gave  place  to  an  air  of  generous  and  manly  sympathy  as  he  watched  tho 
lovely  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  marked  the  keen  traces  of  anguish  on  the 
yoimg  girl's  features. 

Ho  threw  a  glance  behind  him  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
take  tho  carriage  out  of  its  position,  and  spare  its  owners  the  rest  of  tho 
sight ;  but  tho  alley  was  a  blind  one,  and  its  single  issue  was  now  dosed. 
Pcrceivmg  this,  the  young  officer  turned  his  eyes  again  with  increasing 
pity  on  tho  weeping  face,  and  did  not  take  them  off.  He  gazed  at  her 
with  an  admiration  that  slowly  grew  every  minute,  and  which  at  last 
became  so  trance-like  that  when,  towards  tho  end,  Mdlle.  de  Bressac 
^vithdrew  her  face  from  tho  carriage-window  and  caught  his  eyes,  he 
started  as  if  from  a  dream,  and,  without  appearing  conscious  of  what,  he 
was  doing,  raised  his  white-gloved  hand  to  his  hclmeti  and  bent  to 
saddle-bow. 
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She  did  not  return  this  salute.  Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  her  an  insult,  and  caused  her  to 
flush  up  to  the  eyes.  The  officer  had  time  to  perceive  that  flush,  and  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  it,  and  he  slightly  changed  colour.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  triumphal  procession  was  over,  and  the  carriage  was  enabled  to 
move  away.  The  young  Prussian  followed  it  with  his  eyes  until  it 
vanished  round  the  comer  of  the  street. 

Then — no  longer  the  same  man  as  he  had  been  an  hour  before,  for 
what  transformations  may  not  be  compassed  in  an  hour — he  slowly  rode 
off  with  his  men  in  search  of  the  quartermaster,  to  ascertain  where  his 
billet  was.  On  his  way  he  was  far  too  much  engrossed  to  notice,  what  he 
certainly  would  have,  and  had  remarked  that  same  morning,  that  more 
than  one  Frenchwoman  turned  round  to  look  at  him  as  he  rode  past,  and 
to  remark,  "  Qu'il  n'avait  pas  mauvaise  toumure  pour  un  Prussien." 

The  quartermaster  was  standing  in  front  of  the  town-house  with  lists 
io  his  hand,  and  a  very  mob  of  officers  pressing  round  him.  With  more 
respect  for  the  new  applicant  than  his  military  rank  actually  warranted, 
for  the  young  man  was  but  a  captain,  the  high  functionary  said  to  him, 
"  Herr  Hauptmann,  your  quarters  will  be  good  ones.  You  are  one  of  a 
party  of  twenty  who  will  lodge  at  the  Chateau  do  Bressac."  Then,  in  a 
whisper,  "  Fine  house  and  capital  cellar,  Herr  Graf.  The  Duke  is  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  this  country,  and  his  daughter  they  say  is '* 

But  the  arrival  of  more  officers  cut  the  remark  short,  and  the  captain 
had  to  turn  his  horse  again.    When  out  of  the  throng,  he  called  to  a* 
workman  who  was  leaning  against  a  post,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had 
been  consoling  himself  for  his  country's  misfortunes  with  absinthe,  and 
asked  him  for  information  as  to  where  the  chateau  was. 

**  The  Chateau  de  Bressac  is  not  quite  a  league  ofl',"  hiccoughed  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  look  dignified  and  sober. 
**  You  have  only  to  follow  the  road  straight,  and,  with  that  horse  of  yours, 
you  ought  to  catch  up  the  Duke's  carriage,  which  was  here  ten  minutes 
ago.  Ay,  a  carriage  with  soft  cushions  like  mattresses,"  added  he, 
drawlingly.  *'  A  pretty  thing  for  aristos  like  that  to  be  dragged  about 
under  a  Republic  when  good  fellows  like  myself  go  on  foot." 

**  Was  it  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bays,  and  with  a  lady  inside  ?  " 
asked  the  Prussian. 

**  Ay,  that's  it — two  bays  that  are  fed  better  than  many  a  good 
Republican,  I'll  be  bound  ;  and  the  lady  inside  was  Mdlle.  Fleur  de  Lys, 
the  Duke's  daughter." 

The  officer  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  threw  the  man  a 
napoleon. 

II. 

Mdlle.  Fleur  de  Lys,  or  Mdlle.  Lili,  as  people  more  affectionately 
called  her,  was  the  only  child  of  the  Duke  de  Bressac.  She  had  had  a 
brother,  but  he  died  in  boyhoodi  and  since  then  she  had  been  the  object 
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npon  whom  all  hor  father's  affection,  pride,  and  ambition  centred.  A  love 
such  as  that  which  her  father  bore  her  would  have  been  enough  to  spoil 
most  children,  but  it  had  not  spoiled  her.  Though  she  ruled  supreme  at 
Bressac,  where  her  least  whim  was  law  and  her  slightest  wish  a  com- 
mand, she  exorcised  her  sovereignty  sensibly,  and  was  not  renowned  any- 
where about  the  country  for  capriciousness  or  eccentricity.  The  only 
thing  people  said  about  hor  was  that  she  was  proud — "  kind-hearted,  but 
proud,"  was  their  term ;  and  this  estimate  of  her  character  was  no  bad 
one,  if  by  pride  was  meant  that  she  had  a  shrinking  horror  of  everything 
that  was  mean  or  common-place,  and  set  up  for  herself  an  ideal  of  human 
nature  that  was  as  much  above  the  real  thing  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  rock  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  Mdlle.  Lili*s  future 
peace  was  likely  to  split ;  for  ideals  are  dangerous  things  in  the  navigation 
of  life.  Mdlle.  Lili  could  not  understand  that  the  purest  of  human 
natures,  like  the  purest  of  coins,  contain  some  small  particle  of  alloy. 
Having  passed  all  the  leisure  hours  of  her  girlhood  reading  the  books  of 
chivalry  with  which  the  old  library  of  the  castle  was  stored,  and  having 
ever  present  before  her  eyes  the  example  of  her  own  father,  whose  scrapu- 
lousness  was  so  nice  that  it  almost  amounted  to  the  pedantry  of  honour, 
she  would  have  had  every  man  bo  wholly  brave,  generous,  courteous,  and 
disinterested.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  she  gave  every  man  credit 
for  these  qualities  before  knowing  him,  whence  it  would  happen  that  as 
few  men — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  none — ever  did  full  honour  to  the 
list  of  virtues  with  which  she  had  debited  them,  she  generally  relegated 
them,  after  a  few  days'  acquaintance,  to  the  obscurest  background  of  her 
thoughts,  amongst  things  tried  and  found  wanting.  This  was  the  reason 
why,  at  twenty,  ^Idlle.  Fleur  de  Lys  was  not  yet  married.  Suitors  had 
wooed  her  in  plenty  ;  but  one  had  seemed  not  quite  brave ;  a  second  was 
too  fond  of  money ;  a  third's  manners  were  bad ;  a  fourth  was  brave 
and  disinterested  enough,  but  was  prone  to  tattle  ;  and  so  on.  It  must 
be  said  that,  in  dismissing  her  suitors,  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  never  did  so  in 
a  way  that  could  shock  them,  or  make  them  guess  that  they  had  displeased 
her.  She  was  not  only  too  well  bred,  but  too  kind  and  compassionate, 
to  cause  anybody  wilful  pain.  Only  when  a  lover  failed  to  come  up  to 
her  standard  of  perfection,  he  simply  found  that  ho  made  no  progress  in 
his  wooing — that  was  all. 

On  coming  back  to  Bressac  from  the  town  of  0 ,  Mdlle.  Fleur  de 

Lys  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  throbbing  agitation,  such  as  her 
father  had  never  known  her  in  before.  What  most  shocked  her  in  the 
cruel  spectacle  of  the  morning  was  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants.  "  To 
think,"  cried  she,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  intensity  of  bitterness — ••  to 
think  that  there  were  young  men  in  those  crowds,  men  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  come  out  on  the  pavements  to  stare  at 
our  enemies  and  jeer  at  them  I  To  jeer,  when  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  fight !  Oh,  cowardice,  treble  cowardice  of  men  !  Where  has  all  the 
chivalry-  of  France  flown  ?    Why,  in  a  war  like  this,  every  house  ought  to 
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have  become  a  fortress,  every  village  a  citadel.  Battlements?  What 
need  had  we  of  them  if  oar  men  had  been  fearless  and  resolved  to  face 
death,  as  the  women  and  children  of  Saragossa  did  in  fighting  against  ns  ? 
France  outdone  in  valour  by  a  small  Spanish  town !  We  are  not  only 
beaten,  we  are  dishonoured.  No  woman  will  ever  be  able  to  look  at 
Frenchmen  and  feel  proud  of  them.  We  have  fallen  so  low  in  spirit,  that 
fifty  years  hence  men  will  ask  of  what  clay  their  fathers  were  made  to 
have  patiently  stood  all  this.''  Here  she  broke  out  into  sobs,  and  her 
father  tried  to  appease  her ;  but  it  was  not  much  of  an  e£fort,  for  the 
Duke  was  too  painfully  disgusted  himself  with  the  tameness  shown  by 
his  countrymen  to  be  able  to  find  many  excuses  for  them.  Those 
degrading  hauls,  as  he  called  them,  of  a  himdred  thousand  armed  prisoners 
at  a  time,  those  meek  surrenders  of  large  cities,  those  incredible  acts  of 
subservience  on  the  part  of  corporate  bodies,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
rampant  bragging  of  press  and  public  orators,  which  added  ridicule  to 
what  was  already  contemptible  enough,  filled  him  with  dismay.  All  that 
he  could  find  as  a  palliation  for  so  much  shame  was  the  argument  that 
France  had  become  crazed,  and  was  no  longer  herself.  **  The  people 
have  gone  speech-mad,"  he  would  say  resignedly.  **  When  we  see  a 
country  like  this  being  governed  by  a  dozen  cracked  barristers,  it  means 
that  the  age  of  action  is  past.  Government,  nowadays,  signifies  quib- 
bling. The  first  time  a  nation  of  fighting  men  turns  round  on  us,  we 
must  obviously  go  to  the  wall,  as  we  are  doing  now.  And  it  is  useless 
organizing  armies,"  added  he.  "Why  should  peasants  or  workmen  go 
out  to  fight  ?  The  barristers  who  govern  us  have  taught  them  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  God,  no  religion,  no  family,  no  property ;  that  all  men 
are  equal,  and  owe  no  respect  to  one  another ;  that  all  nations  are  one, 
and  that  the  idea  of  a  separate  allegiance  to  a  mother  country  is  an  anti- 
quated barbarism.  Good — then  why  risk  one's  life  ?  If  there  is  nothing 
in  one's  country  worth  defending,  if  a  man  is  to  worship  only  himself,  then 
the  soundness  of  his  own  skin  must  evidently  be  his  paramount  object,  and 
he  had  better  see  to  it."  Nevertheless,  the  Duke  had  subscribed  largely 
to  the  organization  of  the  armies  in  which  he  did  not  beUeve ;  and  he 
would  certainly  have  enlisted  himself,  had  it  not  been  for  his  lameness 
(due  to  a  wound  in  a  duel  twenty  years  before),  which  precluded  his  being 
of  any  use.  As  it  was,  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  defend  his  own 
castle  ;  but  he  and  his  daughter  would  have  had  to  defend  it  alone,  for  at 
the  first  hint  of  barricading  the  castle,  the  servants  had  with  one  voice 
declared  their  intention  of  being  no  participators  in  such  rashness.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  one  dissentient — the  English  coachman.  Judging  the 
thing  from  a  cool  and  phlegmatic  point  of  view,  this  functionary  expressed 
his  readiness  to  fight  if  his  grace  pleased,  but  "  didn't  see  the  use  of  it." 
Happily  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  had  domestic  details  to  attend  to  on  her 

return  from  0 ,  which  obliged  her  to  rouse  herself  from  the  state  of 

prostration  to  which  the  morning's  events  had  reduced  her.    Declining 
to   oin  in  the  popular  cry  as  to  Prussian  brigands,  clock-robbers,  and  the 
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rest  of  it,  the  Due  de  Bressac  had  decided  that  the  offieers  billeted  upon 
him  should  be  received  with  all  the  regard  due  to  valiant  opponents.  It 
was  only  a  lawyers'  government,  he  said,  which  could  seek  to  traduce 
courageous  enemies  by  accusing  them  of  fdching.  So  Mdlle.  Fleur  de 
Lys  had  to  see  that  the  twenty  best  bed-rooms  in  the  castle  and  all  the 
state  apartments  were  prepared  as  though  to  receive  honoured  guests, 
the  Duke  merely  reserving  for  himself  and  his  daughter  a  small  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house.  Then,  when  this  was  done, 
Mdlle.  Fleur  de  Lys  donned  a  white  apron  and  went  into  a  wing  of  the 
castle  which  had  been  converted  into  an  ambulance,  and  where  half-a- 
dozen  French  officers  and  soldiers,  wounded  in  the  battle  near  0 ,  were 

being  tended.  Amongst  the  private  soldiers  was  a  cousin  of  Mdlle.  de 
Bressac 's,  the  Marquis  de  Criquetot. 

He  was  fairly  rich,  this  pale  marquis  of  eight-and-twenty,  and  during 
the  halcyon  period  of  the  Second  Empire  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
horse-racing.  He  was  generally  to  be  met  with  either  at  Ghantilly  or 
Newmarket,  with  an  eyeglass  screwed  carefully  into  his  left  eye,  a  dust- 
coat  thrown  over  his  arm,  and  the  gilt  clasp  of  a  betting-book  peeping  out 
of  his  breast-pocket.  There  were  few  races  run  without  a  horse  of  his 
appearing  at  the  post,  and  few  horses  of  his  appeared  at  the  post  without 
being  beaten.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  interfere  much  with  his 
enjoyment  of  the  sport,  and  he  continued  a  fervent  follower  of  it,  until  one 
summer,  being  on  a  visit  to  Bressac,  he  was  so  smitten  with  his  cousin's 
charms,  that  he  forthwith  sold  his  stud,  discarded  his  eyeglass,  threw  his 
betting-book  into  the  fire,  and  begged  permission  of  the  Duke  to  sue 
for  his  daughter's  hand.  He  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  courtship 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Thinking  the  army  would  swallow  up  the 
Prussians  easily  enough  without  him,  he  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
stir ;  but  after  Woerth,  when  Government  appealed  to  all  the  men  of 
goodwill  in  France,  Mdlle.  Fleur  do  Lys  sent  him  to  enlist  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  away  he  went  just  as  he  would  have  gone  and  thrust  his  head 
into  a  cannon's  mouth  had  she  bidden  him.  He  fought  at  Sedan  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.  Then  he  joined  an  army  in  course  of 
formation  in  the  provinces,  and  conducted  himself  with  such  gallantly, 
that  a  peripatetic  Pro-consul,  sent  out  of  Paris  by  balloon,  offered  him  a 
colonelcy,  which  he  declined,  and  the  cross  of  honour,  which  he  accepted. 

At  the  battle  qf  0 ,  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  Bavarian  rifle  fractured 

his  collar-bone,  and  for  the  moment  cut  his  military  career  short. 

Had  the  young  soldier  been  in  any  other  ambulance,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  might  have  repined  over  this  mishap,  but  as  things  were  be 
managed  to  bear  up.  His  wound  was  not  dangerous,  only  troublesome 
and  requiring  rest,  and  this  rest  he  gave  it  by  lounging  on  a  sofia  with 
his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  smoking  a  good  deal,  and  when  his  cousin  or 
his  uncle  were  not  there  to  talk  with  him,  reading  novels.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  way  when  Fleur  de  Lys  de  Bressac  glided  into  hiB  room 
with  one  of  the  potions  which  doctors  prescribed  for  him,  and  wbiok 
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he  drank  with  faith  because  she  mixed  them.  Dressed  in  black  merino, 
with  neat  white  collar  and  cofib,  and  her  rich  masses  of  aubnm  hair 
sheltered  by  a  small  white  crape  cap,  she  looked  as  sweet  a  personifica- 
tion of  an  ambulance  nnrse  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Moving  across 
the  room  with  noiseless  steps,  she  came  to  her  consin*s  side  and  laid 
down  her  tray  on  the  table  near  him ;  then  in  the  gentle  voice  that  always 
made  him  thrill,  she  said  :  "  Do  you  feel  better,  mon  cousin  ?  ** 

He  had  thrown  away  his  cigarette  and  laid  down  his  book  on  her 
entrance. 

**  I  always  feel  better  when  you  are  hero,  and  relapse  when  you  are 
out  of  sight,"  he  answered  half- seriously,  half-gaily.  **  But  tell  me, 
cousin,  your  eyes  are  red,  you  have  been  crying  ?  '* 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  began  to  stir  his  potion  in  its 
teacup.  **  Mon  cousin,  you  must  drink  this.  It  is  a  little  bitter,  but 
the  doctor  says  it  will  make  you  sleep." 

He  quaffed  the  drug  as  if  it  had  been  the  divinest  nectar,  taking 
several  draughts  to  make  the  pleasure  last  longer.  Then  he  wiped  his 
lips  and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  better  than  burgundy,  cousin." 

Whilst  he  was  drinking,  Fleur  de  Lys  had  mechanically  taken  up  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  It  was  one  of  M.  Theophile  Gautier's  popular 
productions.  On  seeing  the  title  she  laid  it  down  again  and  turned  a 
silent  but  eloquent  glance  of  surprise  and  sorrow  at  him :  **  Mon  cousin," 
she  said  at  length,  **1  did  not  think  you  could  have  the  heart  to  read 
such  things  as  this  now." 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand,  and  held  the  handkerchief  he  had 
been  carrying  to  his  lips  midway  in  the  air,  astonished :  **  Why,  it's  a 
volume  of  Gautier's  poems,  cousin." 

''  Gautier's  poems,  whilst  the  Prussians  are  flaunting  their  standard 

in  our  town  of  0 ,  whilst  they  are  on  their  way  to  take  up  their 

quarters  in  this  very  house!"  she  rejoined.  **I  can  see,  cousin,  that 
the  modem  doctrines  of  internationalism  must  have  struck  very  deep  if  a 
man  of  your  birth  feels  so  lightly  for  his  country's  ruin." 

He  turned  red  and  answered  a  little  abashed :  **  Don't  be  hard  on  me, 
cousin.  Time  hangs  so  heavy  on  my  hands  when  you  are  not  here,  that 
I  must  needs  find  a  way  of  killing  it.  Besides,  I  have  not  read  much : 
see,  here  is  the  book-marker  in  the  third  page.  I  always  think  of  some- 
thiug  else  whilst  I  am  reading  now." 

"  And  there  is  only  one  thing  of  which  you  should  think,"  she  replied, 
coldly :  **  the  preparing  yourself  for  the  day  when  we  shall  avenge  these 
outrages  that  have  been  put  upon  us.  Who  is  to  set  the  example  of 
regenerating  our  country  if  not  our  class  ?  You  refused  a  colonelcy  on 
the  field  because  you  said  you  were  not  fit  for  it,  and  if  you  thought  so 
you  acted  honourably.  But  why  do  you  not  fit  yourself?  If  I  were 
a  man  I  would  not  rest  imtil  I  had  learned  military  tactics,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  our  enemies,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  day  when  we  shall  re-invade 
their  country." 
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There  was  a  paofie.  The  young  soldier  looked  dejectedly  at  his  ban- 
daged arm,  and  stroked  his  forehead  thonghtfolly  with  his  free  hand. 

<*  I  am  afraid  I  belong  to  a  poor  generation,  cousin,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  **  Bat  you  must  guide  me.  I  can  do  what  I  am  told  to  do,  and  I 
will  obey  you  bUndly.  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  open  a  novel  until  I 
have  learned  German  and  the  drill-book.** 

<*  If  every  gentleman  in  Franco  did  the  same,  you  would  be  revenged 
in  loss  than  five  years,*'  she  exclaimed,  with  vehemence. 

<<  Perhaps  every  gentleman  in  France  would,  if  he  had  you  to  command 
him,  cousin,**  was  his  smihng  answer;  and  as  Fleur  de  Ljs*s  hand  still 
rested  on  the  table,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

**  Yes,  but  you  will  not  have  discharged  all  your  duty,  cousin,**  she 
continued,  gently  disengaging  herself,  ''  even  when  you  have  repaid  our 
enemies,  blow  for  blow,  all  they  have  done  to  us.  A  gentleman  should 
devote  himself  to  exterminating  those  blasphemous  and  disloyal  theories 
that  have  brought  us  so  low.  What  they  call  universal  suffrage  is  an 
impiety.  It  is  handing  over  a  great  nation,  with  traditions  and  a  name, 
to  the  custody  of  all  who  are  ignorant,  debased,  and  corrupt.  The  people 
are  like  children.  They  should  be  ruled  and  protected  against  themselves 
by  the  classes  who  have  education  and  religion.** 

This  time  the  marquis*s  face  assumed  a  rather  rueful  expression.  **  I 
make  no  doubt  of  our  soon  turning  the  tables  upon  the  Prussians,**  he 
remarked ;  **  but  to  wage  a  war  against  universal  suflQrage  is — ^is ** 

**  Is  what  ?  '*  she  asked,  proudly. 

But  he  was  spared  the  unpleasantness  of  explaining  what  he  meant ; 
for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  entered. 

It  was  the  same  footman  who  had  driven  into  0 with  the  carriage  in 

the  morning;  one  of  those  old  French  servants  dressed  in  impossible 
liveries  that  never  fit  them,  and  with  a  grumbling,  patronizingly  familiar 
tone,  that  always  makes  one  doubt  whether  they  are  not  going  to  sit  down 
by  your  side  after  handing  the  dishes  round.  On  the  strength  of  his 
having  been  an  incalculable  number  of  years  in  the  family,  this  footman 
felt  himself  privileged  to  act  chorus,  as  it  were,  to  all  the  conversations 
carried  on  within  his  hearing.  Indeed,  before  the  war,  he  had  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  successful  copy  of  Caleb  Balderstone,  whose  virtues 
would  prove  to  be  shining  gold  on  the  day  of  trial.  But  when  the  day  of 
trial  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  Duke's  proposal  to  entrench  himself  in  his 
castle,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  own  and  his  servants*  blood, 
Jean-Baptisto  Barbecruche  had  revealed  unmistakably  that,  if  he  liked  the 
Duke,  there  was  somebody  he  loved  still  better,  and  that  was  Jean- 
Baptiste  Barbecruche.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  aware  that  his  candid 
display  of  egotism  had  in  any  way  disapppointed  anybody,  or  cooled  in 
the  smallest  degree  his  employer's  faith  in  his  perfections ;  so  that  it  was 
in  much  his  usual  tone  of  having  pondered  the  orders  he  had  been  com- 
missioned with,  and  being  unable  to  vouchsafe  them  his  approTal»  thai, 
addressing  his  young  mistress,  he  said : — '*  Mademoiselle^  M.  le  Due  hat 
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sent  me  to  say  that  he  begs  you  to  come  downstau^  and  assist  hun  in 
receiving  those  Pmssians.  To  receive  those  people  in  state,  can  yon 
understand  that  ?  For  my  part,  it  disgusts  me ;  and  I  said  to  M.  le  Duo, 
'  Rather  than  face  a  Prussian,  Monseigneur,  I  would  shut  myself  up  in 
the  kitchen,  and  live  there  six  weeks.*  But  Monseigneur  purposes  to 
hand  over  all  his  keys  to  them,  and  to  beg  their  permission  to  live  in 
retirement  during  their  presence.  Beg  their  permission,  forsooth !  just 
as  if  they  were  masters,  and  we,  the  owners  of  the  castle,  were  nobodies  I 
Said  I  to  Monsieur  le  Due,  *  Truly  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass, 
Monseigneur,  when  I,  an  old  servant,  receive  such  orders  as  that !  *  But 
Monseigneur  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business ;  and  he  begs.  Made- 
moiselle, that  you  will  not  delay,  as  a  detachment  of  officers  were  already 
riding  up  the  avenue.  Yes,  and  I  saw  them  myself  through  a  window 
coming  up — a  jolter-headed  lot,  with  veritable  cannibal  faces  ;  scoundrels 
that'll  be  getting  drunk  off  our  wines,  and  sprawling  with  their  muddy 
boots  on  our  best  beds.     Ah,  the  scamps,  the  cut- throats,  the " 

**  I  think  that  is  enough,**  cried  Mdlle.  do  Bressac,  stopping  him  with 
an  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand,  and  turning  on  him  a  glance  of  cool 
contempt.  "  You  will  have  earned  the  right  to  insult  those  soldiers,  Jean- 
Baptiste,  when  you  have  had  the  spirit  to  defy  them.  Meanwhile,  you 
will  have  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  those  who  have  not  the  heart  to  fight, 
must  have  the  courage  to  slave.  During  all  the  time  that  the  Prussian 
officers  remain  in  this  house,  you  will  wait  upon  them  every  day,  and  do 
it  respectfully.  If  you  prefer  shutting  yourself  up  in  a  kitchen,  you  are 
free  to  follow  your  choice,  but  you  will  select  some  other  kitchen  than  that 
of  Bressac.'* 

A  lashing  with  a  whip  could  not  have  more  completely  disconcerted 
and  cowed  the  unfortunate  Jean-Baptiste.  He  opened  his  lips  to  speak  ; 
but  meeting  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  fixed  on  him  implacably,  as  if  awaiting 
an  answer,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  say  nothing.  It  was  only  when  Mdlle. 
de  Bressac  had  swept  out  of  the  room,  after  bending  her  head  slightly 
towards  her  cousin,  that  he  summed  up  his  impressions  by  lifting  his 
hands  ceiling- wards  and  exclaiming,  **  Bandits  de  Prussiens!  It's  they 
who  are  the  cause  of  all  this.  If  our  poltroon  army  had  only  fought  like 
men!  But  soldiers  are  hares,  now-a-days.  In  my  time  it  was  very 
different  I  '*  And  forgetting  the  wounded  Marquis  de  Criquetot,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  remark,  and  was  smiHng  at  it,  he  repeated, 
'*  Ay,  ay,  very  different  I*'  and  shuffled,  mumbling,  downstairs. 

Half-an-hour  later  the  entrance-hall  of  Bressac  was  the  scene  of  a 
gathering  such  as  the  old  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  pictures  of  mailed 
knights  that  hung  upon  them,  must  have  witnessed  with  a  stupefaction 
unparalleled  in  the  course  of  their  inanimate  existence.  The  Duke  de 
Bressac,  attired  in  black,  and  with  his  daughter  by  his  side,  was  standing 
at  a  table  on  which  lay  a  few  large  keys.  Behind  him,  in  a  half  circle, 
were  ranged  his  household  ;  and  facing  this  group  thronged  a  showy 
cluster   of  Prussian  officers,  whose  steel  spurs   and  heavy  scabbards 
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clanked  on  the  marble  of  the  tesselated  flooring.  There  had  been  a  little 
uneasiness  on  the  faces  of  these  officers  as  they  neared  the  castle.  They 
were  not  sure  what  kind  of  reception  would  be  given  them  ;  and,  though 
quite  able  and  ready  to  over-ride  sulkiness,  or  any  other  form  of  active 
or  passive  antagonism,  they  naturally  preferred  that  their  relations  with 
such  a  man  as  the  Duke  de  Bressac  should  be  as  exempt  from  disagreeable 
incidents  as  was  possible.  And  in  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  The 
Duke  bowed  to  them  with  courtesy,  and  was  answered  by  that  peculiarly 
formal  yet  not  ungraceful  salute  which  is  in  usage  in  the  Prussian  army. 
Then,  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  and  with  a  voice  that 
quavered  but  little,  all  things  considered,  he  said, — 

'<  Gentlemen,  the  hazards  of  war  have  brought  you  as  masters  into  a 
house  where,  under  other  circumstances,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
receive  you  as  guests.  I  shall  not  importune  you  much  with  my  presence 
whilst  you  are  here,  for  my  daughter  and  I  will  beg  your  permission  to 
keep  to  our  own  apartments ;  but  the  rest  of  the  house  will  be  yours.  My 
steward  has  orders  to  take  your  pleasure,  and  will  deliver  you  these  keys. 
This  particular  key  (and  he  drew  one  from  his  pocket)  is  that  of  a  gallery  of 
heirlooms.  You  will  allow  me,  General,  to  remit  it  to  you  in  person."  And, 
stepping  forward,  he  tendered  it  to  the  chief  officer  present,  who  tamed  it 
over  once  or  twice  in  his  hands,  reddened — but  eventually  pocketed  it. 

A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  whilst  this  scene  was  being 
enacted.  Then  the  Duke  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter  and  mado  for  the 
door,  the  officers  parting  in  two  rows  to  the  right  and  left  of  them,  and 
raising  their  hands  to  their  helmets.  But  just  as  the  party  were  on  the 
threshold  an  officer  darted  out  of  the  throng,  picked  up  a  glove  which  had 
been  left  on  the  table,  and  hurrying  after  Mdlle.  de  Bressac,  said  in 
French,  "  You  have  forgotten  your  glove.  Mademoiselle." 

She  lowered  her  head  to  thank  him,  and  recognized  the  same  oflicer 
whom  she  had  seen  that  morning.  He  also  wore  the  same  expression  on 
his  face  which  had  displeased  her  then.  But  somehow  it  did  not  displease 
her  now,  for,  stopping  to  take  the  glove  from  his  hand,  she  noticed  that 
that  hand  shook,  and  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

III. 

"  I  cannot  make  out  what  has  come  over  Leoneizon,"  exclaimed  &t 
Hauptmann  Maximilian  Koch,  some  six  weeks  after  this,  one  evening  at 
mess  in  the  castle  dining-room. 

**  Very  singular,"  protested  another  fat  Hauptmann,  Ferdinand  von 
Schweippe,  cutting  up  a  plump  and  tender  quail ;  "  he  doesn't  eat." 

**  Nor  drink,"  ejaculated  a  third  Hauptmann,  rosy  and  tall,  raising  to 
his  lips  a  glass  of  the  Duke  de  Bressac's  rubiest  claret. 

**  The  fact  is,"  laughed  handsome,  slim-waisted  Lieutenant  von 
Wespc,  with  a  jjlance  roimd  him  to  see  that  there  were  none  bat  hia 
brother  ciliccrs  present, — **  the  fact  is,  Leoneizen  is  in  love.  I  am  sore 
of  it." 
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"  A  man  who  is  in  love  should  eat  and  drink  twice  more  than  a  man 
who  isn't,  for  love  wastes,"  remarked  tremendously  corpulent  Colonel 
Herr  Graf  von  Wurstspatzen ;  and  as  he  was  the  presiding  officer  tha£ 
evening,  and  had  laughed  whilst  uttering  his  joke,  all  the  other  officers 
laughed  with  him  in  concert.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  rule.  A  colonel 
laughs,  everybody  laughs.     Discipline  could  not  exist  without  it. 

**  But  whom  does  he  love  ?  **  inquired  Hauptmann  Koch,  between  two 
mouthfuls  of  game. 

"  Yes,  let's  have  the  name  I  "  gobbled  the  second  fat  Hauptmann, 
much  relishing  his  plump  bird. 

**  Ah,  that's  his  secret/*  laughed  the  slim  Lieutenant.  '*  One  mustn't 
betray." 

"  A  love-secret  is  no  secret,"  exclaimed  the  tall  and  rosy  Hauptmann, 
helping  himself  to  more  claret.     '<  Those  things  always  transpire." 

'*  And  if  they  don't,  the  parties  best  pleased  are  not  always  the  lovers 
themselves,"  observed  the  corpulent  Colonel,  with  a  new  laugh.  At 
which  the  whole  table  guffawed  again  like  one  man. 

**  Since  the  Herr  Colonel  is  of  that  opinion,  I  may  as  well  say  that  one 
need  not  have  many  pairs  of  eyes  to  guess  who  is  the  beauty  that  has 
turned  our  friend's  head,"  sniggered  the  slim  Lieutenant. 

'*  I  have  guessed  already,"  said,  with  a  broad  smile,  Hauptmann  Otto 
Nadelaugen,  a  penetrating,  round-faced  Hauptmann,  with  spectacles. 
*at  is " 

**  Hush ! "  whispered  all  the  officers  together ;  for  the  door  had 
opened,  and  the  footman,  Jean-Baptiste  Barbecruche,  was  sailing  in  with 
a  tray  covered  with  sweet  dishes.  It  should  be  mentioned  J.  B.  Barbe- 
cruche had  thought  better  of  his  resolution  of  never  facing  the  Prussians. 
Between  his  patriotism  and  the  prospect  of  losing  his  place  at  Bressac 
the  worthy  man  had  not  long  hesitated.  His  sentiments  had  even  flown 
vdih  rapidity  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  he  now  got  on  capitally 
with  cannibal-visaged  foemen  whom  his  French  soul  had  execrated.  He 
was  garrulous,  civil,  and  confidential,  and  was  even  good  enough  to 
patronize  his  new  masters  as  he  had  done  his  old  ones. 

**  Charlotte  Biisse,  or  Flom-poiidinrf  au  rhom,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  " 
he  asked,  pausing  on  the  Colonel's  left;  'Met  me  advise  Monsieur  le 
Comte  to  try  the  plom-poudiny ;  our  clief  has  excelled  himself." 

'^  You  don't  happen  to  have  seen  M.  le  Capitaine  de  Leoneizen,  have 
you,  M.  Jean-Baptiste  ?  "  asked  the  penetrating  Hauptmann  with  the 
spectacles.     **  He  is  missing  at  our  board." 

^^  Pardon  mo,  mon  Capitaine,  M.  le  Comte  de  Leoneizen  was  seated 
in  the  Pagoda  Garden,  drawing,  almost  all  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that 
at  dusk  I  lost  sight  of  him.     Perhaps  he  is  gone  to  the  town." 

**  Perhaps,"  echoed  Hauptmann  Nadelaugen.  But  when  M.  Jean- 
Baptiste  had  retired,  after  disposing  of  his  dainties  and  uncorking  more 
bottles  of  Pomard,  Chambertin,  and  Chateau  Laflte»  the  same  Haupt- 
mann re-cxclaimed^  with  his  spectacles  beaming,  '<  The  Pagoda  Garden  I 
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This  is  the  twentieth  time  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  Leoneizen  in  the 
Pagoda  Garden.  It  is  that  which  adjoins  the  private  orchard,  where  the 
snow-like  Fraulein  Fleor  de  Lys  takes  her  walks  ;  also  there  is  a  footpath 
skirting  it,  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Bressac,  where  the  Friinlein  goes 
often  to  tend  the  sick.'* 

**  Ha  I  ha  I  "  laughed  the  officers. 

<<  Heh  !  heh  !  *'  winked  the  Colonel.  '*  Nadelangen  talks  as  if  he  had 
been  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  citadel  on  his  own  account,  and  found  it 
already  invested."  At  which  pleasantry,  as  psual,  there  was  an  immense 
deal  of  merriment.  "  However,"  continued  the  Herr  Colonel  von  Wurst- 
spatzen,  filling  his  glass,  **  if  one  of  the  Eling's  officers  can  cany  back  to 
Germany  as  his  bride  the  Fraulein  Fleur  de  Lys,  he  will  have  made  his 
Majesty  present  of  as  fair  a  subject  as  any  in  all  beautydom.  It  will  be 
a  conquest  like  Metz.  Here*s  to  the  health  of  the  conqueror  1  *'  and  the 
good-humoured  corpulent  Count  von  Wurstspatzen  drained  his  glass  dry 
and  smacked  his  lips  after  it. 

Of  course,  everybody  followed  suit  in  the  toast,  for,  as  in  langhing,  so 
in  drinking,  when  the  Colonel  drinks  everybody  drinks,  this  being  a 
necessity  of  discipline.  But  when  the  penetrating  Hauptmann  with  the 
spectacles  had  set  back  his  glass  on  the  tablecloth,  after  exclaiming,  *^  To 
the  conqueror  !  "  he  turned  his  shining  spectacles  on  his  superior,  and 
said,  grinning :  "  I  have  drunk,  Herr  Colonel,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
one  of  us  who  will  carry  away  the  fair  Fraulein.  That  wounded  Marquis, 
who  is  our  prisoner  on  parole,  the  Herr  von  Criquetot,  seems  to  think 
and  dream  only  of  her — ^yet,  to  be  sure,  she  does  not  appear  to  think  only 
of  him.     They  are  cousins,  and  go  as  brother  and  sister  together." 

*'  I  saw  them  walking  in  the  garden  the  other  day,  he  with  his  right 
arm  in  a  sling,  she  leaning  on  the  other  arm,"  remarked  the  tall,  rosy 
Hauptmann,  who  had  become  more  rosy  still  from  the  claret.  "  There  is 
that  in  a  woman's  mere  way  of  walking  with  a  man,"  added  he,  pensively, 
**  which  soon  whispers  to  the  observer  whether  she  is  in  love  or  not — 
and  the  Fraulein  Hour  de  Lys  is  not  in  love  with  the  Herr  Criquetot." 

**  The  Ucrr  Criquetot  is  learning  German  and  drilling,"  observed  the 
slim  Lieutenant  von  Wespe,  as  if  he  thought  the  thing  a  good  joke. 
**  He  stammers  German  with  everybody  he  can  find,  and  it  has  got  about 
through  these  French  servants,  who  spy  their  masters  so  well,  that  he  is 
doing  this  to  please  the  Fraulein  his  cousin,  and  in  view  of  the  *jour  de 
la  rrvanche  /'  "  And  the  slim  Lieutenant  struck  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  French  attitude  of  **  r<T^/ir//</"  by  waving  one  hand  above  his  head 
and  making  his  eyeballs  flame. 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  all  the  officers  together,  greatly  amused. 
**  "\Vo  are  to  hear,  then,  of  the  Feld-Marshal  Criquetot  crossing  the 

Rhine  and  besieging  Mayence " 

''  To  take  a  ham,"  interrupted  the  Colonel.  And  this  joke  was 
thought  so  transcendent  that  it  provoked  peal  upon  peal,  and  appro- 
priately closed  the  banquet. 
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The  officers  were  still  langhing  over  the  Feld-Marshal  Criqnetot  and 
his  ham,  when,  with  their  caps  jauntily  perched  on  the  side  of  their  heads, 
and  the  middle  buttons  of  their  tight  tunics  unfiEistened,  they  sauntered 
into  the  conserratory,  which  led  out  of  the  dining-room,  to  take  coffee 
and  to  smoke. 

IV. 

IMeanwhilc,  the  several  persons  who  had  been  made  the  subjects  of 
the  mess-room  conversation  were  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations, 
and  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  were  not  so  happy  as  their 
critics.  The  young  Count  Leoneizen,  to  begin  with.  Leaning  against  a 
tree,  through  the  dry  branches  of  which  whistled  a  keen  December  wind, 
this  young  officer — for  whom  more  than  one  female  heart  had  beaten,  and 
was,  perhaps,  beating  then,  unrequited,  at  Berlin  or  Cologne — was  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  see  as  far  as  possible  in  the  night  down  a  dark  road,  at 
the  end  of  which  twinkled,  like  one  small  lamp,  the  lights  of  the  village  of 
Bressac.  Every  night  the  Count  Leoneizen  came  to  this  tree  and  gazed 
down  the  dark  road,  for  every  afternoon  Mdlle.  de  Bressac,  attended  by 
her  maid,  went  to  the  village  to  carry  help  and  comfort  to  the  sick  or 
wounded,  who  were  being  tended  in  the  cottages,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
she  returned  before  dusk.  So  every  day  the  young  officer,  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  leaned  against  the  tree  to  watch.  It  pleased  him  to  think  that 
he  was  in  some  way  guarding  over  the  safety  of  the  woman  he  loved — 
that  no  one  could  harm  her  whilst  he  was  there  ;  that,  unknown  to  her, 
a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm  were  surveying  her  footsteps,  and  waiting 
to  shield  her  at  the  cost  of  Ufe  from  the  slightest  insult  or  danger.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  her,  and  never  tried  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  his  love  was 
a  hopeless  one.  Without  exchanging  a  word  with  Fleur  de  Lys,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that,  even  if  she  were  to  love  him  above  everything  else 
on  earth,  she  would  never  give  him  her  hand.  Three  months  before, 
Friedrich  von  Leoneizen  had  started  upon  the  war  flushed  and  eager  with 
hopes  of  promotion  and  dignities :  what  were  promotion  and  dignities  to 
him  now  ?  AVhat  would  he  not  have  given  could  France  and  Germany 
have  remained  at  peace — ay,  even  if  he  had  never  won  an  honour  in  his 
life,  so  that  he  should  only  have  been  free  to  woo  Fleur  de  Lys  as  his 
wife  ?  But  it  was  no  use  wishing.  The  greatest  happiness  he  could 
expect  now  was  to  come  and  watch  for  Fleur  do  Lys*  going  and  coming 
every  day.  By  these  means  he  saw  her  five  minutes  in  every  twenty-four 
hours — and  it  was  enough. 

And  yet  there  were  days  when  his  slight  happiness  was  cruelly  marred 
for  him  ;  and  on  the  evening  when  his  brother  officers  were  making  merry 
at  his  expense,  he  was  leaning  against  his  tree  with  all  the  pangs  of  bitter 
jealousy  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  could  bear  to  think  of  Fleur  de  Ijjb 
never  being  his,  but  that  she  should  become  another's  was  a  thought  that 
maddened  him.  On  this  afternoon  he  had  seen  her  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  go  by,  not  with  her  maid,  but  with  M.  de  Criquetot,  who  was  now 
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well  enongh  to  take  short  walks ;  and  the  handsome,  strong,  and  amorous 
German  did  not  easily  imagine  that  Fleor  de  Lys  could  love  such  a 
dandified,  insignificant  person  as  this  French  marqnis  appeared  to  him  to 
be ;  yet  he  knew  enough  of  French  marriages  to  be  aware  that  M.  de 
Criquetot  might  very  well  win  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  without  her  being  more 
fond  of  him  than  of  a  pet  lap-dog.  80  he  clenched  his  fists  till  the  nails 
almost  ran  into  the  flesh ;  and  the  wind  seemed  to  him  more  bleak  and 
moanful  that  night  than  ever ;  and  the  country  around,  enshrouded  in  its 
stillness,  looked  inexpressibly  blank,  desolate,  and  sepulchral. 

But  if  Count  Leoncizen  was  depressed,  things  fared  little  better  with 
his  French  rival.     In  fact,  they  fared  worse,  for  the  German  had  at  least 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  his  passion  was  hopeless,  the  fault  was 
not  his,  but  that  of  events ;  whereas  the  Marquis,  who  perceived  that  he 
was  making  no  advance  in  his  suit,  was  fain  to  adopt  as  the  reason  that 
he  had  not  the  qualities  in  him  which  make  a  man  loved.     Fleur  de  Lvs 
was  always  kind  to  him.     Her  manner  was  gentle  and  sisterly ;  and  he 
felt  Utile  doubt  that  if  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  would  consent,  to 
reward  him  for  having  gone  so  obediently  and  risked  his  life   at  her 
bidding.     But  he  was  too  generous  to  require  of  her  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice.     Ho  wished  to  bo  loved,  and,  failing  that,  he  had 
strength  and  chivalry  enough  to  support  his  disappointment  nobly.     It  is 
only  Httle  hearts  that  can  bear  a  grudge  against  a  woman  for  not  loving 
them ;  generous  minds  have  ever  such  a  sense  of  their  own  inferiority 
beside  the  woman  they  worship,  that  they  are  prepared  for  indifference  as 
almost  their  due.    Yet  Louis  de  Criquetot  would  have  been  glad  to 
ascertain  whether  his  cousin's  indifference  towards   him  was  of  a  kind 
which  might  be  dispelled  by  patience  on  his  part,  or  whether  her  heart 
was  engaged  to  anybody  else.    All  he  knew  was,  that  of  late  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  her.     She  was  quieter,  more  absorbed.     Some- 
times, sitting  with  work  in  her  lap,  she  would  pause  five  minutes  between 
two  stitches  ;  and  during  those  five  minutes  a  vague,  desponding  expres- 
sion would  steal  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would  gaze  before  her  as  if  un- 
conscious of  anybody's  presence.     Then  some  movement  would  startle 
her,  and  make  her  resume  her  sewing,  with  a  blush  mantling  on  her 
cheek. 

All  these  symptoms  could  be  perceptible  only  to  a  lover's  eyes.     To 
others,  Mdlle.  do  Bressac  was  what  she  had  always  been ;  though  perhaps 
there  were  some  of  the  more  observ^ant  amongst  the  others  who  did  notice 
that  Mdlle.  do  Bressac  was  not  quite  the  same  in  her  remarks  upon  the 
war  as  a  mouth  or  two  ago.     The  news  of  lost  battles  still  made  her  turn 
pale ;  at  the  recital  of  horrors  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  ruined  vil- 
lages she  still  shed  tears  of  compassion ;  but  in  talking  with  her  cousin 
about  the  future   of  France,  she  no  longer   spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
Frenchmen  being  prepared  to  resist  invasions,  and  seldom,  of  the  necessiiy 
of  their  invading  others ;   which  change  was  naturally  attributed  to  a 
prudent  wish  not  to  compromise  herself  in  the  hearing  of  any  of  those 
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ubiquitous  spies  which   Count  Bismarck  was   supposed  to  hold  in  his 
senice. 

The  Marquis  had  escorted  his  cousin  to  the  village  at  her  own  request, 
because  she  thought  that  the  walk  might  do  him  good ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  intruded  himself,  for  he  was  growing  sensitive  lest  she 
might  think  he  meant  to  importune  her  with  his  attentions.  But  the 
invitation,  being  the  third  or  fourth  in  succession,  had  touched  and  pleased 
him ;  and  whilst  Fleur  de  Lys  was  helping  to  dross  the  wound  of  a 
stalwart  young  cottager,  whom  a  fragment  of  shell  had  laid  low,  he  sat  by 
a  spluttering  wood-fire,  that  was  wreathing  clouds  of  cheerless  yellow 
smoke,  and  watched  her. 

Watched  her  as  only  lovers  can  watch,  and  with  an  aching  heart  to 
think  that  so  much  grace  and  beauty  could  never  be  his.  The  cottage 
was  a  wretchedly  mean  one— one  of  those  hovels  common  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  France,  where  a  whole  family  are  lodged  in  a  single  room, 
which  has  a  stall  in  the  comer  of  it  for  a  cow.  And  yet  Fleur  de  Lys* 
presence  lit  up  this  sty  as  if  it  were  a  palace  chamber. 

As  she  stood  leaning  over  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  applying  bandages 
with  the  Hght  touch  and  womanly  care  of  one  whose  soul  is  in  her  work, 
she  looked  beautiful  and  loveablo  beyond  what  she  had  ever  seemed  to 
her  cousin  when  dressed  in  silks  and  jewels.  What  diamonds,  indeed, 
can  lival  the  lustre  of  a  woman's  eyes  when  performing  an  office  of 
charity  ?  M.  de  Criquetot,  as  he  sat  with  his  elbow  relating  on  his  knee 
and  his  head  buried  in  his  hand,  thought  with  bitterness  of  his  wasted  life, 
which  had  sown  in  him  the  germ  of  no  single  great  quality  that  could 
charm  and  win  a  noble  woman.  Whilst  he  was  thus  immersed  in  his 
reflections,  the  dressing  of  the  wound  came  to  an  end,  and  the  patient 
blurted  out,  in  grateful  but  energetic  patois,  **  Yon  cannot  think  what  good 
you  are  doing  me.  Mademoiselle  1 " 

'*  May  the  Virgin  bless  you,  my  good  young  lady,"  took  up  the  man's 
wife  in  a  brogue  quite  as  strong.  **  I  sometimes  think,  though,  you  mast 
be  the  blessed  Virgin  in  person." 

M.  de  Criquetot  had  risen,  and  was  assisting  Fleur  de  Lys  to  pat  on 
her  grey  hood  and  cloak. 

**  You  have  everything  you  want  now.  Mere  Marchelat  ?"  she  asked, 
buttoning  the  cloak,  which  covered  her  completely,  like  a  nun's  dress. 

'*  Everything,  Mademoiselle,  thanks  to  heaven  and  you.    Monsieur 

Galuche,  of  the  ambulance  depot  at  0 ,  sent  us  more  linen  yesterday ; 

and  M.  Jean-Baptiste  came  down  from  the  castle  with  wine  this  morning. 

Then,  as  to  tobacco "    But  here  the  woman  stopped  short,  and  bit 

her  lips,  as  if  she  had  committed  a  blunder. 

*>  What  about  tobacco  ?  '*  asked  Mdlle.  de  Bressac ;  '*  Marchelat  most 
smoke  his  pipe."  And,  drawing  out  her  purse,  she  went  up  to  an  earthen- 
ware tobacco-jar  that  stood  on  a  shelf,  ''  This  is  to  buy  you  tobacco ;  bat 
mind,  you  must  not  smoke  too  much,  mon  ami."  And  saying  this,  she 
raised  the  lid  of  the  jar,  to  drop  her  coin  in ;  bat  the  jar  was  already  fall 
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to  the  brim,  and  sticking  out  of  the  fresh  tobacco  was  the  bowl  of  a  new, 
handsomely-carved  brier-root  pipe. 

The  woman  was  biting  the  comer  of  her  apron,  the  man  in  the  bed 
looked  sheepish. 

**  What  a  £ne  pipe  I  **  exclaimed  Mdlle.  de  Bressac,  taking  it  oat 
and  examining  it.  <*  The  carving  of  these  %ares  on  it  is  admirable  ;  bat 
it  is  not  a  French  pipe.  I  have  seen  things  Hke  it — ^let  me  see,  where  ? 
Yes,  it  was  in  the  Hartz  mountains  of  Germany."  •  •  •  • 

The  woman,  who  had  grown  distressfully  red,  sprang  forward,  clasping 
her  hands. 

'*  Oh,  forgive  us,  Mademoiselle.  We  know  we  did  wrong ;  but  we 
won't  accept  anything  of  them  again  1  ** 

**  Forgive  you  for  what  ?  *'  asked  Fleur  de  Lys. 

**  I  mean,  Mademoiselle,  you  had  made  us  all  promise  in  the  village, 
two  months  ago,  when  the  Prussians  were  coming,  that  we  would  accept 
nothing  whatever  of  them,  but  that  when  we  had  need  of  anything  we 
should  come  to  the  castle  for  it ;  and  believe  me.  Mademoiselle,  we  would 
never  have  taken  anything  from  the  others — ^no,  we  would  sooner  have 
died — but  this  one  is  not  like  the  others  ;  believe  me,  he  is  not/' 

"  No,"  groaned  the  man  in  the  bed ;  "  he's  not  like  the  others." 

Fleur  de  Lys  restored  the  pipe  to  its  place. 

**  Whom  do  you  mean  by  *  this  one '  ?  "  she  inquired  ;  and  somehow 
it  seemed  to  the  Marquis  that  her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

"  We  do  not  know  his  name,"  whimpered  the  woman,  still  distressed ; 
"  but  he  wears  a  light  blue  coat,  and  has  such  a  handsome  face,  and  such 
mild  eyes,  that  you  would  never  take  him  for  a  Prussian.  The  other  day 
young  Michel,  the  hump -backed  son  of  our  neighbour  Eibot,  fell  down  the 
sand-pit  half-a-league  o£f  here,  and  his  mother  was  almost  beside  herself 
after  nightfall,  when  he  didn't  come  back,  and  she  couldn't  learn  what 
had  become  of  him.  Well,  towards  eleven,  when  the  whole  village  was 
already  talking  about  it,  and  running  right  and  left  to  make  inquiries,  this 
Prussian  arrived,  carrying  the  hunchback  in  his  arms,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
child.  There  was  nothing  but  a  sprained  ankle ;  only  Michel  might  have 
remained  in  the  pit  a  week  if  the  Prussian  hadn't  heard  him  shout,  and 
scram])led  dovsn  all  amongst  the  mud  and  gravel  to  help  him  out.  After 
that  he  took  to  coming  every  day  to  see  the  Eibots  and  to  talk  with 
Michel ;  and  that^s  how  he  got  to  hear  of  us.  It's  a  sort  of  angel  dressed 
up  as  a  brigand,  that  Prussian  is,  Mademoiselle.  He  has  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  woman,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion,  and  when  he  talks  to 
Marchelat,  he  says  just  the  things  that  pick  him  up  and  prevent  him  from 
feeling  down-hearted.  Then,  he  knows  everything.  He  told  us  how  to 
plant  our  vegetables  in  the  garden  there,  so  that  they  might  get  more  of 
the  sun  and  be  bigger  ;  then  he  showed  us  that  by  hanging  that  sheet  of 
tin  slantwise  under  the  mantel-shelf  there,  the  chimney  would  leave  off 
smoking ;  and  he  got  up  himself  on  a  ladder,  and  nailed  that  bit  of  board 
over  the  hole  in  the  ceiling,  where  the  rain  used  to  come  in.    And  fbr  all 
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that,  he  has  that  about  him.  Mademoiselle,  that  yon  never  feel  tempted  to 
call  him  anything  bnt  Monsieur  or  Mon  Gapitaine.  Ah,  if  Marchelat  and 
his  comrades  had  had  officers  like  that,  they  would  have  been  eating  their 
Boup  in  Berlin  by  this  time.'* 

Mdllo.  de  Bressac  said  nothing.  There  was  only — her  cousin  remarked 
— a  slight  nervous  shaking  of  her  fingers  as  she  feistened  the  last  button  of 
her  cloak. 

The  woman  Marchelat  looked  for  a  reply,  and  doubtless  misinter- 
preting the  expression  of  Fleur  de  Lys'  face  and  the  passing  quiver 
of  the  lips,  ejaculated,  with  sudden  fire  in  her  eyes,  **  But  what  is  that 
Prussian  to  us.  Mademoiselle,  if  we  are  to  offend  you  by  seeing  him  ? 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  fiing  this  tobacco  and  pipe  into  the  road-way, 
and  never  let  the  man  cross  our  threshold  again:  "  and  with  a  spring 
she  snatched  the  jar  off  the  shelf,  and  dashed  the  casement  open  ready  to 
throw 

But  Fleur  de  Lys  quickly  stopped  her.  "  No,"  she  faltered ;  "  keep 
the  things,  Mere  Marchelat,  and — and — continue  to  see  this  officer.  I 
think  we  are  a  little  late,  mon  cousin,'*  added  she,  confusedly ;  and 
bidding  the  cottagers  a  hasty  good-night,  she  took  her  cousin's  arm  and 
hurried  out. 

There  was  no  moon  or  stars;  the  night  was  black,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  snow.  Becent  frosts  had  rendered  the  ground  so  hard,  that  it 
was  like  treading  on  solid  granite.  For  a  few  minutes,  M.  de  Griquetot 
and  Fleur  de  Lys  walked  along  in  silence.  Why  the  Marquis  kept  silent 
he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  explain ;  but  there  is  an  instinct  in  these 
things  which  warns  us  when  to  speak  and  when  to  restrain  ourselves.  On 
her  side,  Fleur  de  Lys  could  not  have  spoken,  if  she  would.  The  faculty 
of  speech  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  forsaken  her.  So  they  proceeded 
together  until  M.  de  Griquetot  abruptly  paused,  and  said,  as  though 
remembering  something,  **  By  the  way,  cousin,  we  were  to  have  gone  to 
four  cottages,  and  we  have  only  been  to  three." 

**  Dear  me  I  We  have  forgotten  the  Merciers,"  she  murmured,  start- 
ing from  her  reverie.  **  I  had  promised  to  bring  them  a  hundred  francs 
for  their  cottage  repairs,  and  they  will  be  expecting  me.  But  it  is  almost 
a  kilometre  distant,  I  think." 

''Yes,"  he  answered,  ''and  you  are  tired  enough  as  it  is,  cousin. 
Gannot  these  people  wait?" 

"  They  will  be  disappointed,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head,  "  and 
perhaps  be  unhappy  all  the  night." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I  had  better  go  and  cany  them  the 
money  myself.  You  can  go  back  to  Marchelat's  cottage,  and  rest  there 
half-an-hour,  and  I  will  take  you  up  on  my  return.'* 

"  But  it  is  already  seven,"  she  exclaimed,  opening  her  cloak  to  consult 
her  watch,  "  and  papa  will  be  waiting  dinner  for  us ;  he  will  feel  alarmed.*' 
She  hesitated  some  moments,  and  then  added,  "  I  think  the  best  way, 
cousin,  will  be  for  yon  to  carry  the  money,  as  yon  suggest,  and  I  will  walk 
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on  to  the  castlo  alone.    The  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  roads  are  safe. 
Nobody  would  hurt  mo.*' 

*'  Hurt  you,  no,'*  ho  rejoined,  half  to  himself.  "  A  man  would  be  more 
than  a  fiend  who  could  do  that." 

Still,  safe  as  he  l^olievcd  the  roads  to  be,  ho  was  naturally  loth  to 
abandon  his  cousin  alone,  and  after  dark,  on  them ;  and  began  pondering 
whether  there  were  no  alternative  between  this  and  disappointing  the 
Merciers.  But  he  could  hit  upon  nothing  ;  so  that,  after  reiterated  assur- 
ances on  the  part  of  Flour  do  Lys  that  she  really  was  not  afraid,  but 
would  go  anywhere  and  at  any  hour  confident  in  the  chivalry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  he  received  from  her  a  small  parcel  she  had  made  of  her 
hundred  francs,  and  set  oil  with  it,  running. 

Then  she  pursued  her  way  alone. 

And  yet  not  alone ;  for  how  was  it  that  on  this  particular  road  she 
felt  secure,  as  she  did  on  no  other  ?  How  was  it  that  though  Friedrich 
Lconeizcn  had  never  been  seen  by  her  standing  on  his  silent  night-vigils, 
she  was  as  conscious  of  his  presence  as  though  it  had  been  revealed  to  her 
day  after  day  by  some  visible  token  ? 

There  had  been  no  love-letters ;  no  words  exchanged.  His  love  had 
been  voiceless,  respectful,  concealed.  How  was  it  that  its  least  impulses 
were  as  well  known  to  her  as  though  they  had  been  hrcathcd  into 
her  car  by  the  tendercst  language  of  passion  ?  how  was  it  that  his 
inmost  thoughts  rang  within  her  heart  as  if  they  had  been  whispered 
utterances  ? 

Flour  do  Lys  walked  along  with  her  eyes  cast  on  the  ground  and  a 
quickening  step.  She  folt  the  tutelary  presence  near  her,  following  her, 
guarding  her.  Sho  blushed  and  her  heart  throbbed  ;  yet  she  must  make 
no  sign  that  she  knew  or  folt  anything.  She  must  never  let  it  be  seen 
that  the  strong  secret  love  that  had  twined  itself  round  her  being  was 
known  or  suspected  as  it  was. 

So  sho  walked,  drawing  her  cloak  close  round  her  and  shivering  a  Httle, 
perhaps  from  the  cold.  And  when  she  had  gone  some  five  hundred  yards 
between  tho  two  stiflf  hedgerows  that  bordered  the  narrow  way,  she 
arrived  at  a  turning.  Here  tho  road  grew  more  narrow  and  more  dark ; 
but  sho  continued  bravely  and  was  not  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  two  men 
who  came  tramping  towards  her  with  sticks  and  bundles  over  their 
shoulders,  and  pipes  in  their  mouths :  tho  men  parted,  one  to  either  side 
of  her,  iingorc'd  tho  kepis  they  were  wearing,  and  wished  her  a  rather 
queer  good-night.  Then  they  stopped,  turned  round  to  look  after  her, 
as  if  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  well-dressed  woman  out  so  late,  removed 
the  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and  began  to  confer. 

Evidently  it  was  not  an  honest  conference  ;  one  had  only  to  look  at 
the  men  to  seo  that.  Tho  repeated  defeats  of  the  provincial  armies  had 
Hooded  the  war-country  with  a  whole  hordo  of  individuals,  who,  having 
been  bunicd  out  of  house  or  home,  and  feeling  little  inclination  to  e(m- 
tinue  fighting  for  a  hopeless  cause,  under  generals  in  whom  thqf  had  no 
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faith,  had  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  marauding.  A  much  more 
dangerous  class  than  the  fiercest  hands  of  Uhlans,  were  these  gentry. 
They  broke  into  deserted  houses,  attacked  defenceless  wayfarers,  poached, 
plundered  hen-roosts,  and  when  booty  was  scarce,  destroyed  all  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  fences,  abandoned  furniture,  cottages,  all  apparently 
for  the  simple  pleasure  of  the  thing.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  these 
patriots  by  their  bragging  voices  and  their  tattered  military  clothes ;  for 
the  better  part  of  them  were  Mobiles  and  the  worst  scum  of  the  routed 
armies.  The  two  men  who  met  Fleur  de  Lys  were  of  this  category. 
They  must  have  been  taken  to  serve  against  their  will,  and  have  seized 
the  first  convenient  occasion  for  levanting ;  for  both  were  young  men, 
only  weak  striplings,  blear-eyed  and  pale-faced,  like  the  lowest  types  of 
workmen  in  great  cities. 

Their  conference  did  not  last  long.  They  shook  the  ashes  out  of 
their  pipes,  slipped  the  pipes  into  their  pockets,  and  stealthily  retraced 
their  footsteps.  Then  Friedrich  Looneizen,  whose  watch-tree  was  pre- 
cisely at  the  comer  where  the  two  roads  joined,  and  whose  eyes  had  from 
the  first  moment  riveted  themselves  on  the  two  vagabonds,  crept  noise- 
lessly along  under  cover  of  the  hedge  and  followed  them.  A  great  thrill 
of  joy  had  gone  through  him  as  soon  as  the  designs  of  these  men 
had  become  evident.  Fleur  de  Lys  was  alone ;  he  would  protect  her. 
Glancing  at  his  supposed  antagonists,  and  then  on  his  own  powerful  Hmbs, 
he  could  not  help  laughing  a  short  grim  laugh,  saying  to  himself:  **If 
you  venture  to  touch  a  hair  of  her  head,  if  you  so  much  as  speak  an 
uncivil  word  to  her,  I  pity  you."  And  with  tiiis  he  unfastened  the  clasp 
of  his  cloak,  so  as  to  be  unhampered. 

The  two  tramps  accosted  Fleur  de  Lys  and  whined :  **  Have  pity  on 
two  poor  soldiers  who  are  wounded  and  have  not  got  enough  to  carry 
them  home,  Madame." 

**  Two  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  all  the  battles  of  this  war, 
Madame,"  took  up  the  scraggiest  of  the  two. 

Without  a  trace  of  fear  on  her  countenance,  Fleur  de  Lys  turned  round, 
drew  out  her  purse  and  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it,  when  the  man  who 
had  last  spoken  made  a  sudden  grab  at  it  and  snatched  it  out  of  her 
hand ;  whilst  the  second  raised  his  fist  to  strike  the  young  girl  and  push 
her  back.  But  this  second  performer  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
before  his  hand  had  had  time  to  descend,  or  even  to  move  an  inch, 
Friedrich  Leoneizen  had  sprung  through  the  hedge,  and  with  a  terrific 
back-hand  blow  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  which  he  had  disdained  to 
unsheath,  caused  the  man  to  measure  his  full  length  on  the  ground. 
Then  catching  the  other  fellow  by  the  throat,  he  gripped  him  so  tight 
between  his  iron  hands  that  the  unhappy  wretch* s  tongue  protruded 
from  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  from  their  sockets.  At  the  third  tough 
grip  he  was  lying  beside  his  compeer,  doubled  up  like  an  empty  sack 
and  senseless.  Ail  this  was  done  in  less  than  half  a  minute ;  and  then 
the  Prussian,  passing  in  one  instant  from  the  extreme  of  rage  to  the 
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extreme  of  calm,  stood  deferentially  imooTereil  and  boliliug 
to  Fleur  de  Ljb. 

"  Here   ia   your   puree,  Mademoiselle.      I'ou  liave    not 
frightened,  I  trust  ?  "  i 

"Thank  jou,  Monsieur,"  she  said  in  ft  Ion  voice,  nnd  pre3&i]l{ 
band  to  her  side  ;  but  she  did  not  answer  tbo  latter  part  of  his  qaeat 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  hononr  to  accept  my  ana  for  the  iwst  i 
way?"  he  continued,  or  rather  faltered,  for  emotiLiii  was  begitming  U 

'U'ith  a  slight  inclination  of  the  bead  abe  signed  to  him  I 
noald.  Ue  was  then  stooping  over  the  bodies  of  his  foes,  to  i 
much  injury  he  had  done  them. 

"  There  is  no  vital  harm,"  bo  remarked,  after  a  moment's  inspal 
But  he  drew  out  bis  handkerchief  and  began  bitndaging  one  of  the  1 
beads.  Then  he  fetched  his  cloak  to  make  them  both  a  sort  of  bod  i 
the  hedge,  where  they  could  lie  until  relief  was  sent  tbem.  All  lliii 
done  with  a  quiet  spirit  of  humacity  that  had  no  ostentatiou  in  it,  l>| 
that  reason  was  the  more  striltiDg.  Fleur  de  Lys  was  very  pnla^ 
watched  all  his  movements  nith  an  expression  which  would  hare  atni 
cleared  bis  brow  and  made  his  heart  leap  conld  be  have  eeon  it.  Q 
saw  nothing.  Intent  on  his  work,  ho  loosened  the  men's  coUnrs,  bl 
their  foreheads  with  water  &om  the  ditch  ;  and  it  was  only  wIicd  h^ 
done  everj'thing  that  could  be  of  any  nse  tbftt  be  rosfi,  with  an  s[K^O)i 
having  detained  her  bo  long,  and  ottered  her  h'm  arm.  \ 

She  was  going  to  take  it ;  hat,  looking  into  bis  face  before  d<iid 
she  held  out  her  band  and  said  simply,  "  You  have  a  nobJo  heart,"    j 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  whether  Friedriith  Leoneizen  tnruud  pttl 
coloured,  hut  he  sank  on  one  knee  and  pressed  Mdlle.  de  Brees&o'BJ 
to  bis  lips.  When  bo  rose  his  eyes  were  gUstcning,  and  iixtro  H 
modest  yet  proud  smile  on  bis  features,  which  spoke  more  gratefallyj 
the  deepest  tribute  of  spoken  thanks.  J 

"  Yes,"  continued  Fleur  de  Lys,  in  frank,  firm  accents,  "  why  d 
I  Bcmple  to  say  what  I  feet.  There  is  war  between  our  countries,  «^ 
long  years  we  must  be  enemies,  fiat  when  you  return  homo,  Moi 
it  may  be  gladness  to  you  to  reflect  that  you  at  least  have  not  li 
rains  and  tears  behind  you." 

His  voice  was  sad  as  be  replied :  "  Enemies,  mademoisellfl— 
always  bo  enemies  ?     Will  there  not  be  a  time  when  the  evv 
QOhAppy  year  will  be  forgotten  ?  " 

They  wore  tlien  passing  near  a  cottage  which  had  been  d 
sbells.  Its  roof  was  gone,  large  holes  were  in  its  walls  ;  th«  pbiH 
the  garden  had  stood  was  a  heap  of  charred  bricks.  Mdlle.  de  1 
atleuUy  pointed  to  this.     The  Fmasian  sighed. 

'■  I  have  been  told  that  sixty-five  years  ago  the  village  near  u 
homo  was  like  that,"  he  said ;  and  at  theat!  words  he  felt  Uill 
Bressac  start.    "  My  mother  has  often  related  to  mo  how,  b 
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she  was  carried  out  at  night  from  a  humiDg  honse,  where  her  father  and 
mother  had  both  been  killed.  This  was  during  the  Jena  campaign.  After 
that  battle  my  father's  father,  with  a  few  other  Prussian  noblemen, 
organized  a  secret  league  which  was  to  stir  up  the  peasants  to  resistance, 
and  save  our  country  from  being  dismembered.  The  league  was  betrayed ; 
my  father  was  seized  and  tried  by  a  French  court-martial ;  and  for  the 
crime  of  being  a  patriot  was  condemned  to  death.*' 

Fleur  de  Lys*  arm  trembled,  and  her  breathing  grew  quicker. 

**  I  should  tell  you,  Mademoiselle,  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  who 
tried  to  save  my  grandfather,*'  continued  the  Prussian,  in  a  quiet  voice. 
**  Our  ancestral  home  was  then  filled  with  French  officers,  and  one  of 
them,  who  had  sat  on  the  court-martial  and  voted  for  an  acquittal,  went 
personally  to  the  Emperor  to  obtain  a  pardon.  It  was  refused,  and 
Napoleon,  to  punish  the  officer  for  what  he  called  his  temerity,  ordered 
that  he  should  command  the  platoon  who  were  to  perform  the  execution. 
Upon  this,  the  officer  broke  his  sword  and  threw  up  his  commission.  He 
did  more,  for  resignation  being  unlawful  in  time  of  war,  he  underwent 
military  degradation,  and  served  through  the  rest  of  the  campaign  as  a 
private  soldier.     This  officer  was " 

**  Your  name.  Monsieur  ?  "  cried  Fleur  de  Lys,  laying  both  hands  on 
his  arm. 

**  I  prefer  to  give  you  that  of  our  benefactor.  Mademoiselle,"  answered 
the  Prussian.     <*  It  was  the  Marquis  de  Bressac,  your  grandfather." 

V. 

Less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  above  scene  a  great  change  had  come 
over  the  country  round  Bressac.  Surprised  and  outnumbered  by  the 
clever  move  of  a  French  general,  who  performed  the  one  brilliant  feat  of 

arms  (on  his  side)  during  the  war,  the  German  army  occupying  0 

had  been  compelled  to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoners  en  viasse. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  0 for  three  or  four  days,  when  it  was 

thought  that  the  cruel  tide  of  defeat  was  at  last  going  to  turn.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  time  people  knew  that  the  Germans  would  not  allow  their 

first  failure  to  go  unretrieved,  and  0 prepared  for  another  battle. 

Who  then  so  elated  as  the  Due  de  Bressac  ?  The  French  general  had 
informed  him  that  the  castle  might  offer  a  useful  point  of  resistance  in  the 
coming  operations,  and  had  sent  a  thousand  men  to  encamp  in  the  park 
and  erect  barricades  there  by  felling  down  trees  and  demolishing  outhouses. 
There  were  few  things  of  which  the  Duke  was  prouder  than  his  trees  ;  but 
it  was  with  a  radiant  countenance  that  he  limped  about  amongst  the 
soldiers,  encouraging  them  as  they  were  hewing  down  the  biggest,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  that  they  might  greatly  strengthen  their  barricades 
by  taking  all  the  pedestals  of  the  statues  that  adorned  his  garden.  The 
soldiers  were  amazed,  and  the  General  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
admiration. 

'<  If  you  only  knew,  Monsieur  le  Due,  what  resistance  I  have  had  to 
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encounter  in  demolishing  some  other  country  houses — ^honseSy  too,  that 
would  have  fitted  into  a  single  courtyard  of  this  nohle  place,"  added  he, 
glancing,  not  without  regret,  at  the  stately  huilding. 

**  Our  family  have  enjoyed  the  possession  of  this  house  four  centories, 
so  that  we  can  alTord  to  lose  it,  mon  General,"  answered  the  Duke  with  a 
smile  ;  and  the  same  afternoon,  as  he  saw  an  officer  of  engineers  hesitate 
before  ordering  the  destruction  of  an  exquisite  pavilion  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  defence  works,  he  took  a  pickaxe  out  of  his  haads  and  struck 
the  first  blow  into  it  himself. 

Fleur  de  Lys,  meanwhile,  followed  the  example  of  her  father.  Wherever 
a  woman's  voice  and  presence  could  nerve  the  arm  or  raise  the  spirit  of  a 
French  soldier,  there  was  she,  calm,  beautiful,  and  with  stirring  words  of 
hope  on  her  lips.  The  soldiers,  reviving  the  title  that  was  given  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  under  the  wars  of  the  **  Fronde^"  called  her 
**  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  ;  *'  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  she  excited, 
that  the  more  superstitious  amongst  the  soldiers — ^those  who  came  from 
Languedoc  or  Brittany — would  try  and  touch  some  portion  of  her  dress 
with  their  amulets  as  she  walked  amongst  them,  under  the  belief  that  it 
would  charm  their  lives.  But  the  devotion  towards  her  rose  to  fever-heat 
when  she  declared  that  she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  castle  when 
the  fighting  began,  but  that  she  would  remain  in  it  to  the  end,  tchatever 
h<tpi)encd.  Even  the  prudent  M.  Jean-Baptiste  grew  valiant  then.  To 
be  sure,  he  reflected  that,  even  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  there  would  always 
be  the  cellar  to  hide  in  ;  and,  strengthened  by  this  thought,  he  gave  the 
reins  to  his  imagination  in  recounting  all  that  he  would  do  when  at  length 
he  should  have  those  "  gueux  de  Prussiens  "  opposite  him.  **  Figure  to 
yourself,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  cried,  with  the  most  feeling  gestures, 
to  M.  de  Criquetot — **  figure  to  yourself  that  one  of  those  unhung  thieves 
wanted  to  give  me  a  hundred-franc  note  when  he  went  away.  It  was  that 
hobbedoy  of  a  Count  Leoneizen.  You  know  that  lout  who  used  to  go 
mooning  about  the  garden.  Said  I  to  him,  *  If  I  were  a  few  years  younger, 
I  would  teach  you  what  it  is  to  ofier  money  to  a  Frenchman,  you  blue 
whipping-post,  you.  Hurry  out  of  my  sight  I '  and  I  threw  the  note  into 
his  face." 

**  Taking  care  to  pick  it  up  again  as  it  fell,  to  put  it  into  your  pocket," 
continued  the  Marquis  with  a  laugh ;  which  speech  naturally  a  little  dis- 
concerted M.  Jean-Baptiste,  whose  true  reply  to  the  Count  had  been, 
<'  Monsieur  le  Comte,  it  is  only  in  Prussia  that  so  much  generosity  is 
allied  to  so  much  valour.  I  will  keep  this  note  for  ever  as  a  souvenir, 
and  wish  you  not  *  Adieu,'  but  *  Au  re  voir.'  " 

But  if  M.  Jean-Baptiste  found  a  sceptical  hearer  in  the  Marquis,  his 
tales  were  listened  to  with  credence  enough  elsewhere,  and  the  story  of 
how  extremely  quick  the  Prussians  had  vanished  from  the  castle  at  the 

news  that  0 was  going  to  bo  attacked,  lent  not  a  little  impetus  to 

the   preparations   for  defence.     The   General,  however,  though    ho    felt 
how  valuable  an  auxiliary  Fleur  de  Lys  would  be  to  him,  tried  to  dismiade 
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her  from  thus  exposing  lior  life:  but  his  eloquence  was  wasted.  "My 
place  is  here,  General/*  she  said,  gravely,  once  and  for  all ;  and  from 
that  moment  this  soldier  perceived  it  would  be  useless  to  recur  to  the 
matter. 

It  was  only  M.  de  Criquetot  who  was  aware  how  much  heroism  it 
needed  on  his  cousin's  part  to  take  this  resolution.  He  knew,  or,  at  all 
events,  guessed,  that  Fleur  do  Lys'  heart  would  no  longer  be  wholly  with 
the  combatants  around  her,  as  it  would  have  been  some  weeks  before. 
She  had  told  him  cursorily  and  vaguely  how  she  had  been  protected  by  a 
Prussian  officer  on  that  night  when  she  had  returned  alone  from  the 
village ;  but  though  the  details  were  few,  his  lover's  instinct  had  suppHed 
the  rest ;  and  putting  this  and  that  together,  recalling  many  a  stray 
symptom  and  incident  the  true  significance  of  which  had  escaped  him  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  the  real  meaning  of  which  now  stood 
revealed,  he  had  not  long  remained  doubtful  as  to  who  his  rival  was.  But 
of  course  he  had  not  breathed  a  word  of  his  suspicions  to  Fleur  de  Lys. 
This  was  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  hinted  at  by  a  third  person.  Only 
the  young  Frenchman,  recognizing  in  the  Prussian  officer  a  man  more 
great,  generous,  and  worthy  of  Fleur  de  Lys  than  he  felt  himself  to  be, 
had  vowed  that  if  he  could  bring  this  man  and  his  cousin  together,  he 
would  do  so. 

And  so  time  ilew  by  until  the  day  of  battle. 

*  *  «  « 

It  dawned  and  closed  as  many  other  days  of  battle  had  done  for 
France  during  that  year.  Hl-clad,  ill-organized,  ill-armed  mobs  of  recruits 
pitted  against  science,  generalship,  and  discipline,  there  could  be  but  one 
result.  By  the  end  of  four  hours*  fighting  the  French  soldiers  had  been 
routed.  The  battle  was  hopelessly  lost,  and  there  was  but  one  point 
where  resistance  still  continued  to  bo  ofiered — the  Castle  of  Bressac. 

It  had  not  been  much  attacked  during  the  day,  for  it  was  rather 
beyond  the  range  of  the  field  where  the  heat  of  the  day's  combat  had 
raged.  But  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  were  masters  of  all  the 
positions  which  the  French  had  occupied,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Castle 
of  Bressac  still  fired  shells  furiously  from  a  battery  of  four  guns  esta- 
blished in  the  park,  a  parliamentarian  was  despatched  to  explain  how 
bootless  farther  resistance  was,  and  to  demand  a  surrender. 

The  answer  was  a  refusal. 

The  Duke  had  said  to  the  commanding  officer,  '*  Let  us  not  yield,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  cartridge  amongst  us.  Monsieur ;  '*  and  as  the  officer 
almost  looked  upon  the  Duke  as  the  true  commander  of  the  place,  he  had 
conveyed  this  reply  to  the  enemy. 

An  hour  later  the  battery  in  the  park  had  been  dismounted,  a  whole 
wing  of  the  castle  had  been  blown  into  fragments,  and  the  foremost  barri- 
cade in  the  park  no  longer  existed. 

Another  half-hour  and  the  second  barricade  was  abandoned. 

Then  the  third  had  to  be  relinquished. 
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Tlicn  the  fourth. 

The  Boldicrs  continued  to  fire  bravely  and  desperately.  Thej  conll 
pco  nothing  cither  before  or  behind  them.  The  park  and  grounds  veie 
Ktec.'ped  in  ti  fog  of  smoke,  amidst  which  resonnded  the  groans  of  wounded 
men  and  the  bang  of  shells  exploding  every  moment. 

At  hist  the  park  became  thoroughly  untenable.  The  retreat  soTmiri 
and  tli(^  last  barricade  was  deserted. 

**  Wv  am  still  defend  the  castle !  "  shouted  the  Dnke,  who,  grimy  ^Ith 
powder  and  blood-stained,  had  been  firing  from  the  barricades  side  by  siie 
with  the  soldiers. 

**T()  tilt'  castle!"  cried  the  commanding  oflicer,  obediently  echoicc. 
and  waviiif,'  his  sword  above  his  head.  He  was  on  foot.  His  horse  hal 
been  shot  under  him. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  more  the  park  was  filled  with  Prussians.  Thr 
artilk'iy  duel  had  now  ceased.  It  could  only  be  a  question  of  defending 
the  castle  man  to  man  and  hand  to  hand.  The  defenders  fired  out  of  the 
windows ;  tlie  hivaders  fired  back,  but  also  charged  forward  with  bayonets, 
to  try  and  carry  the  place  by  storm. 

The  carnaj^'o  was  becoming  frightful.  Eleven  assaults  were  repulsed 
one  after  the  other.  The  marble  terrace,  bordering  on  the  gronnd-flor-r 
windows,  was  strewn  with  great  mounds  of  dead,  and  blood  trickled  down 
tlu!  white  sti'])s,  as  if  from  an  open  fountain.  Every  moment  a  crash 
could  be  heard,  as  a  bullet  shivered  a  wainscot  or  smashed  a  mirror  intL» 
a  thousand  at/)nis.  There  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  unbroken  in  the  whole 
house.  Two  or  three  bullets,  striking  the  great  crystal  chandelier  in  the 
state  drawing-room  together,  cut  the  chains  by  which  it  hung,  as  thou^rh 
with  a  soytlu',  and  the  mighty  fabric  of  glass  splintered  on  to  the  floor  like 
a  shower  of  diamonds,  carrying  away  crumbling  masses  of  plaster  from 
the  ceilinij  with  it.  lUit  nobody  talked  of  yielding,  until  at  length  the  cry 
arose  that  ainiiinnition  was  beginning  to  fail. 

**  If  we  <-ou!d  only  knock  over  that  otlicer  who  is  commanding  them!" 
shouted  a  barc-arnu  d,  bare-throated  soldier,  who  had  thrown  of  his  coat  to 
tight  better,  and  was  streaming  with  perspiration,  **  it  might  discourage 
them." 

i\I.  de  Criquetot  and  Flour  do  Lys  were  near  him.  Fleur  de  Lys  hai 
heen  loacliii;,'  f«>r  the  soldiers,  her  cousin  taking  care  to  st:md — without 
her  per('«i\in:t  it  -  in  such  a  position  that  a  bullet  must  strike  him  befi»ro 
hitting  her.  The  soldier  had  pointed  out  of  the  window  in  uttering  his 
cry.  M.  de  Crijpietot  and  Fleur  de  Ijys  both  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 
The  ollicer  In*  was  designating  was  Friedrioh  Leoneizen. 

Thf  man  lev<  lied  his  rille.  lie  was  a  deadly  marksman  :  but  just  as 
he  was  drawing  the  trigger,  the  ^Marquis  brushed  by  him  with  his  elbow. 
The  shot  missed.  Fleur  de  Lys,  who  had  been  holding  her  breath,  and 
was  leaning  against  a  wall  for  support,  looked  towards  her  cousin,  and 
their  eyes  met.  The  man  was  reloading  a  second  time.  He  aimed  ;  bat 
M.  de  Criquetot  was  saved  the  trouble  of  spoiling  the  shot  a  secohd  time, 
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for,  whilst  the  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  the  rifle  slipped  ont  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  he  fell  forward  himself,  with  a  hnllet  in  the  head. 

The  shout  now  seemed  to  rise  from  everybody  at  once : — **  The 
officer  ! — fire  at  him  I  " 

**  He  seems  bewitched  :  the  bullets  won't  touch  him." 

'*  This  is  at  his  head.'' 

"  Bang !  " 

"  Bang !  " 

But  the  officer  advanced,  his  men  following  him.  Lead  whistled 
around  him,  above  him,  but  never  harmed  him. 

'^  If  somebody  does  not  bring  him  down,  he  and  his  men  will  be  in 
the  castle  in  another  minute,"  thundered  an  officer,  discharging  three 
barrels  of  a  revolver  in  quick  succession. 

At  this  moment,  the  Duke  de  Bressac,  who  had  been  sitting,  to  fire 
the  better,  sprang  up,  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  staggered  forward,  and 
rolled  at  his  daughter's  feet.  A  revolver  escaped  from  his  hands,  which 
Fleur  do  Lys  picked  up. 

**  The  officer  I  at  the  officer  I  "  the  cry  was  now  raging  like  a  hurri- 
cane from  a  hundred  parched  throats  at  once. 

Pale,  but  with  her  lips  set,  Fleur  de  Lys  stepped  forward.  Then  she 
aimed  with  her  weapon.  Friedrich  Leoneizen  was  scarcely  at  thirty  yards' 
distance  from  her.  Her  face  was  flushed,  but  grave  and  sad.  She  pressed 
the  trigger. 

He  reeled  in  his  saddle,  looked,  saw  who  had  shot  him  ;  then  fell. 

Before  her  cousin  could  stop  her,  or  guess  her  intention,  Fleur  de  Lys 
had  turned  the  revolver  on  herself.  At  the  very  moment  when  Leoneizen 
touched  the  ground  she  fell  too ;  but  no  one  except  her  cousin  noticed 
whence  the  shot  came. 
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i^a  Dbblla. 


Thou  art  my  loadstar  and  my  queen  ;  to  thee 
The  current  of  my  heart  sets  ebblessly, 
Tho*  all  unheeded  the  poor  offering  be. 

The  soft  twin-lamps  that  from  thy  fair  face  shine. 
Lit  with  a  tenderness  that's  only  thine, 
Bum  ever  at  my  fancy's  inmost  shrine. 

If  I  might  choose  my  fate,  I  Vould  entreat 

To  bo  a  carpet  for  thy  dainty  feet, 

Wiicn  I  return  to  that  I  came  from,  sweet ; 

Or  to  be  native  to  the  southern  sky. 
That  for  thy  head  makes  fitting  canopy — 
A  waif  upon  thy  path  to  live  and  die. 

Now  I  but  ask,  for  all  memorial. 

That  from  thine  eyes  upon  my  grave  may  fall 

One  crystal  drop  to  grace  my  funeral. 

And  on  the  tomb,  ere  yet  that  dew  be  dried. 
Thus  lot  my  life's  brief  talc  be  signified — 
*•  lie  ouly  prayed  for  her,  and  stood  aside." 

H.  C.  M. 

Venice,  Oct.  1870. 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  year  of  the  first  International 
Exhibition,  was  a  grand  time  for  Great  Britain.  She  had  challenged  the 
whole  world  to  meet  her  in  the  lists,  and  she  held  her  ground  Tictorionsly 
against  all  comers.  In  the  Palace  of  Crystal  which  the  genius  of  Paxton 
had  conjured  up  for  the  reception  of  her  visitors,  she  bore  herself  in  state 
like  a  feudal  sovereign  accepting  the  homage  of  her  vassals.  Some  com- 
pliments she  was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  achievements  of  one 
or  other  of  her  neighbours — ^pndsing  highly  the  silks  and  porcelain  of  this, 
and  the  glass-ware  of  that,  but  so  she  could  well  afford  to  do,  for  in  all 
those  more  substantial  fabrics  which  constitute  the  mainstay  of  commercial 
prosperity,  she  stood  apart  in  unapproached  supremacy. 

Yet  'Met  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall," 
specially  if  standing  on  a  giddy  and  intoxicating  height.  In  the  midst  of 
Britain's  industrial  triumph,  plots  were  being  laid  for  her  industrial  dis- 
comfiture. The  admiration  she  excited  was  of  the  imitative  sort ;  and  her 
foreign  guests,  after  remaining  for  a  season  in  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating examination,  returned  home  pensively  emulous,  pondering  how 
best  to  undermine  the  pre-eminence  they  had  been  contemplating.  In 
1855  they  made  bold  to  return  the  challenge  they  had  received  four  years 
previously,  bidding  British  craftsmen  come  to  Paris  to  see  what  progress 
had  been  made  by  Continentals  along  paths  parallel  to  their  own ;  when 
those  who  responded  to  the  call  were  not  over  pleased  to  find  how  great 
that  progress  was.  John  Bull,  however,  though  readily  startled,  soon 
recovers  his  composure,  and  though  somewhat  taken  aback  at  first  at  the 
sight  of  a  huge  French  annexe  full  of  gigantic  steam-machines  and  other 
metal  products,  ho  presently  bethought  himself  how  and  with  what  result  a 
frog  is  fabled  to  have  once  before  tried  to  swell  itself  out  to  bovine  dimen- 
sions, and  consoled  himself  accordingly. 

It  was  without  any  misgiving,  therefore,  that  after  a  short  pause, 
England  for  the  second  time  defied  the  world  to  a  comparative  display  of 
wares.  At  the  Exhibition  held,  consequently,  in  London,  in  1862,  a  host 
of  well-equipped  rivals  attended.  Switzerland  was  there,  with  Schonbein's 
wonderful  aniHne  colours ;  Prussia,  with  enormous  ingots  of  Erupp*s  steel ; 
America,  with  some  of  her  exquisite  machines  for  economizing  labour; 
Italy,  with  her  reproductions  in  glass  and  gold  of  old  Venetian  and 
Etruscan  fancies ;  France,  with  stately  steam-engines,  in  number  this 
time  sufficient  to  show  that  what  had  so  lately  been  taken  for  her  over- 
strained efforts  had  now  become  part  of  her  regular  routine  work.    All 

around  were  proofs  that  every  nation  had  begun  to  rival  as  in  some  one  of 
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onr  great  specialties,  that  ground  was  being  gained  upon  ns  in  every 
direction  in  which  we  were  still  ahead  at  a  rate  by  which  we  should  b« 
speedily  distanced  unless  our  own  pace  were  soon  and  proportionably 
accelerated.  Such  was  the  wTiting  on  the  walls  of  the  "Bromptun 
Boilers  "  for  those  amongst  us  who  were  skilled  to  decipher  the  monitoir 
hieroglyi)hics.  But  the  groat  majority  even  yet  were  warned  in  vain. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  after  a  fitful  start  or  two,  as  in  an  nueasy  dream, 
turned  away  to  doze  through  another  decade  in  the  fancied  sccoritj  of 
their  fools'  paradise. 

At  last,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  came  a  third  vraming,  in 
tones  too  clear  to  be  misinterpreted.  English  experts,  of  whatever  class, 
were  then  unable  to  conceal  from  themselves*  that  we  were,  not  equalled,  Lnt 
beaten,  and  that  not  in  some  points  only,  but,  by  some  nation  or  other,  in 
nearly  all  those  points  on  which  we  had  previously  prided  ourselves.  Out 
of  ninety  classes  of  exhibited  articles,  there  were  barely  a  dozen  in  \ibich 
pre-eminence  was  awarded  to  us.  In  ironwork,  not  only  was  Dupnv 
do  Lome's  large  marine  engino  more  than  a  match  for  an}' thing  of  the 
kind  that  wo  had  to  show,  but  from  distant  departments  a  multitude  of 
French  steam-engines  and  boilers  had  been  collected,  quite  as  wcU 
finished  as  any  of  ours,  and  so  much  more  judiciously  designed,  as  to 
bo  able,  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  to  obtain  more  power,  in  a  pro- 
portion that  more  than  ^made  up  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  fuel  in 
England  and  in  France.  Of  French  forgings  generally,  it  was  observed 
that,  if  slightly  dearer  than  the  correspondmg  English,  they  had  acquired 
a  name  for  uniform  excellence  of  material  and  for  exactness  of  i»hape 
which  more  than  compensated  for  their  extra  deamcss.  In  steel-work, 
Prussia  was  perceived  to  be  not  less  ahead  of  us  than  France  in  iron.  In 
woollens,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria  were  found  to  have  made  for- 
midable advances  on  our  position ;  and  if  in  cotton  goods  we  still  retained 
the  lead,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  coarser  descriptions  that  our  superiority  was 
manifested,  for,  in  the  finer  sorts,  we  had  already  become  customers  of 
other  nations.  Such  was  tho  appearance  presented  by  the  great  Britii'li 
staples;  nor  did  tho  gcncraUty  of  our  minor  manufactures  cut  a  more 
creditable  figure,  llcvorsing  the  process  of  e.v  pede  Ilercnlvnif  we  might 
have  guessed  that  as  was  tho  coi-porate  mass,  so  would  tho  separate 
members  be ;  and  so  we  are  distinctly  told  both  in  general  terms  and  li 
rcf^fird  to  numerous  specified  itdms.  In  almost  everything  either  our 
inferiority  was  manifest,  or  our  superiority  was  threatened.  On  this  all 
witnesses  agreed — l^rofessors  Tvudall  and  Franklaud,  Dr.  Lvon  Plavfair, 
^lesars.  Mundella  and  Scott  Russell,  and  all  tho  other  English  jurors; 
Messrs.  Lucraft  and  Conolly,  and  all  the  other  English  artisans  who  pro- 
ceeded to  I^aris  at  the  expense  of  tho  Society  of  Arts.  Nor  were  the  samt* 
authorities  less  unanimous  as  to  the  causes  of  tho  alarming  phenomena 
they  had  witnessed,  all  cxplainiug  them  thus : — The  clear-sighted  foreigners 
who  in  185 1  had  been  so  much  struck  with  what  was  then  England's 
manufacturing  supremacy,  had  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  due  maiuly 
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to  her  possession  of  one  natural  and  two  acquired  advantages — abundance, 
and  consequent  cheapness  of  coal  and  iron  ;  vast  accumulations  of  capital, 
and  proportionate  conunand  over  the  mechanical  auxiliaries  of  labour ; 
abundance  of  labour  and  of  supervising  agency,  both  more  efficient  than 
any  other  country  could  at  that  time  boast.  They  perceived  that  in  the 
first  of  these  respects  England  was  unlikely  ever  to  be  equalled  by  any 
other  European  country,  unless  by  reason  of  her  own  wilful  waste  of  her 
mineral  wealth ;  nor  in  the  second,  unless  gradually ;  and  that  the  best 
chance  for  her  Continental  rivals  was  in  the  third,  in  which  England's 
superiority  was  the  result  of  practice,  with  little  aid  from  preparatoiy 
training  or  theoretical  knowledge.  They  perceived  how  greatly,  by 
adequate  provision  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  Continental  masters 
and  men,  both  the  quality  of  Continental  labour  and  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation might  be  improved ;  and  they  hoped  that  increased  manipulative 
skill,  directed  by  increased  intelligence,  might  do  better  and  cheaper  work 
than  less  skill  and  intelligence  could  do  even  with  better  tools  and  cheaper 
materials. 

Now,  had  the  industrial  conditions  of  England  and  Continental 
countries  been  reversed,  and  had  the  same  educational  ideas  occurred 
twenty  years  ago  to  our  leading  statesmen  instead  of  theirs,  we  have  fair 
means  of  measuring  the  extent  to  which  those  ideas  might  by  this  time 
have  become  developed.  We  might  probably  be  even  now  deeming  it 
matter  for  congratulation  that  we  had  advanced  beyond  the  stage  at 
which,  while  all  parties  in  the  country  were  loudly  proclaiming  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  no  two  parties  could  agree  what  that  something 
was,  or  would  therefore  permit  anything  to  be  done.  At  most  we  should 
have  got  the  length  of  **  optional  compulsion,"  imposing,  on  whatever 
district  volunteered  to  accept  the  same,  the  imperative  obligation  of 
making  complete  provision  for  its  educational  requirements,  but  leaving 
every  district  free  to  decide  whether  to  accept  the  obligation  or  not. 
**  They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,"  as  was  presently  discovered 
by  the  English  artisans  delegated  thither  in  1867.  With  envious  eyes 
they  noted  that  in  every  manufacturing  town  of  any  importance,  a  church 
or  a  baker's  shop  is  not  more  a  matter  of  course  than  an  art-school, 
wherein  whoever  chooses  may,  on  payment  of  little  more  than  nominal 
fees,  be  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  design.  With  jealous  ears  they 
heard  of  the  facility  with  which  the  poorest  French  boy,  of  fair  parts  and 
application,  may  pass  from  communal  school  to  communal  college  and 
thence  to  an  university.  Yet  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
contrast  between  French  and  English  educational  provision  shows  rather 
the  scantiness  of  the  latter  than  the  abundance  of  the  former ;  with  which 
intelligent  Frenchmen  themselves  are  far  from  being  satisfied,  holding, 
indeed,  that  if,  among  first-rate  European  powers,  England  be  the  worst 
educated,  France  is  the  next  worst,  as  much  below  Germany  as  above 
England.  Nor  is  there  any  overstrained  modesty  in  this  estimate  ;  for  not 
only  in  Prussia,  but  in  each  and  every  of  those  minor  Teutonic  States,  too 
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insignificant  almost  for  separate  English  recognition,  there  is  a  complete 
network  of  institutions  showering  thickly  over  the  narrow  area  of  the  land 
as  much  or  more  of  technical  instruction  than  is  thinly  sprinkled  oyer 
the  entire  Flnglish  superficies.     In  Wiirtemberg,  for    instance — a  pettv 
kiugdom  with  a  population  barely  two-thirds  that  of  Liondon — there  are, 
and  indeed  already  were  in  1865;6,  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  State, — Firstly,  at  least  as  many  elementary  schools  as  there  are  com- 
munes or  parishes,  to  which  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve,  for   whoso   tuition  their  fiiends   do  not  otherwise   provide,  are 
required  to  be  sent  in  order  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  fluently,  and 
to  get,  in  addition,  a  taste  of  and  for  the  knowledge  to  which  reading  is 
the  key  :    Secondly,   as  auxiliary  to  these,  450  industrial   schools  of  a 
humble  character,  attended  chiefly  by  girls  :  Thirdly,  523  farming  schools 
and  108  trade  schools,  in  which  lads  of  twelve  and  upwards  are  fitted  for 
husbaiulr}'  or  handicrafts  by  instruction  given   throughout    the  day  to 
such  as  can  spare  the  time,  or  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  and 
evening  to  those  whom  necessity  compels  to  devote  most  of  the  interme- 
diate  hours   to   earning  their  bread  :    Fourthly,  seventy-six    industrial 
academies  in  which  more  fonvard  pupils  are  further  advanced  in  science, 
pure,  mixed,  and  applied :  Fifthly,  a  great  agricultural  college  at  Hohen- 
heim,  and  a  great  building-trades'  college  at  Stutgardt ;  the  one  for  givicg 
thorough   scientific   training  to   farmers,  gardeners,   and    foresters;  the 
other,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  architect  of  Wiirtemberg  is  pre- 
sident, with  twenty- eight  professors   and  sub- professors   under  him,  for 
fitting  journeymen  masons,   bricklayers,   carpenters,   and    the   like,  to 
become  foremen  in  their  respective  crafls ;  foremen  and  mone^'ed  appren- 
tices to  become  masters ;  and  small  masters  to  become  great  contractors: 
Finidly,   a   Polytechnic   University  at   Stutgardt,   amply  equipped  with 
lecture-rooms,  modelling-rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  min^ 
ralogical  museum,  botanic  garden  and  astronomical  observatory,  where 
matriculated  students  may  go  through  complete  courses  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, with  all  their  affiliated  'ologies,  on  payment  of  less  than  5/.  for 
the  half-year,  and  where  whoever  chooses  may  attend  the  classes  of  any  of 
the  fifty-one  professors,  on  payment  of  rather  less  than  twopence  the  lesson. 
From  one,  judge  of  all.     From  this  brief  outline  of  the  educational 
condition  of  Wiirtemberg  may  be  approximately  inferred  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  Gorman  States,  among  which  Wiirtemberg  stands  educatioci&Dy 
about  raidway,  somewhat  higher  than  most,  somewhat  below  one  or  two. 
^ot  of  Wiirtemberg  only,  therefore,  but  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  may 
ranco  acknowledge  Iho  educational  superiority.      Yet,  even  as  France 
^      up  to  Germany,  may  Germany  in  turn  look  up  to  Switzerland,  which 
7~  ^'^'^^^g  under  the  auspices  of  Pestalozzi  anticipated  both  her  neighbous 
d^i  ^'''^^^,^^^  ^^'^  teaching  of  thoughts  and  things  with  that  of  words— has, 
^^^    *Jg  tue  last  sevoutoou  years,  gone  beyond  either  in  combining  instrofi- 
m  the  real  business  of  life  with  instruction  in  abstract  science.    In 
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private  and  personal  expenditure  the  Swiss  are  as  frugal,  not  to  say  stingy, 
as  wo  are  profuse.  Their  wealth,  national  or  individual,  in  comparison 
with  ours,  is  poverty ;  hut  on  many  great  public  objects  their  lavishness 
stands  out  in  humiliating  contrast  with  our  niggardliness.  Their  conmion 
schools  are  mansions,  their  academies  look  like  town-halls  ;  in  their 
national  polytechnicon  at  Zurich — an  edifice  as  grandiose  as  Buckingham 
Palace — is  located  the  best  model  of  a  technical  university  which  the  world 
can  show,  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  organization  for  training  a 
rising  generation  in  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship.  In  it  everything 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  is 
taught  by  the  most  competent  teachers  anywhere  procurable,  in  the  best 
manner  that  experience  can  suggest,  and  with  all  the  aid  that  the  best 
material  appliances  can  afford.  There,  as  in  the  kindred  establishment  at 
Stutgardt,  are  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  chemico-mechanical  labora- 
tory, a  laboratory  of  chemical  research,  a  museum  of  engineering  works 
and  drawings,  a  museum  of  engines  and  machinery,  a  museum  of  archi- 
tecture, collections  —  antiquarian,  zoological,  botanic,  and  geological. 
There  a  tutorial  stafi",  sixty  strong,  deliver  annually  145  courses  of  lec- 
tures, in  groups  adapted  to  the  varying  requirements  of  all  who  are  either 
themselves  ambitious  of  taking  the  lead  in  any  technical  career,  or  propose 
to  make  it  their  business  to  promote  the  technical  progress  of  others — 
suited,  that  is,  to  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  mechanicians,  engineers, 
and  architects,  to  the  general  and  political  philosopher  and  the  politician, 
and  to  all  beside  who  either  cultivate  science  or  art  or  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  or  take  it  up  as  a  profession. 

If  now — recollecting  that  these  several  sets  of  educational  apparatus 
were  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  countries  to  which 
they  respectively  belong  to  make  up,  by  the  more  effective  appHcation  of 
science  to  industry,  for  their  inferiority  to  England  in  other  conditions  of 
industrial  success — we  proceed  anxiously  to  inquire  how  far  that  purpose 
has  been  attained,  we  shall  find  all  testimony  continuing  equally  con- 
current. Contrasting  the  textile  products  of  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  **  here,**  exclaims  Mr.  Huth, 
'^  is  a  machine  working  a  machine ;  there,  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and 
intelligence  stands  at  the  wheel.**  The  previous  training,  whereby,  **  in 
the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  future  manufac- 
turer or  manager  is  made  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  great  natural 
forces  that  must  always  form  the  bases  of  every  intelligent  industry,**  is 
pronounced  by  Professor  Frankland  to  **  more  than  overbalance  the 
undoubted  advantages  which  our  own  country  possesses  in  raw  material.** 
** Englishmen,"  says  Mr.  Mundella,  "possess  more  energy,  enterprise, 
and  inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation ;  but  the  best  machines 
which  Englishmen  invent  Germans  and  Frenchmen  are  enabled,  by 
superior  industrial  education,  to  improve  upon.'*  While,  "  in  Saxony, 
sons  of  the  poorest  workman  receive  a  technical  education  such  as  the  sons 
of  our  richest  manuflEkcturers  cannot  hope  to  obtain,  how  (asks  the  same 
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keen  observer)  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  English  workman  shonld 
be  gi-adually  losing  in  the  race  ?  "  Gradually  losing,  forsooth !  Nay, 
rather  does  Mr.  Lucraft  feel  bound  to  confess  that  '•  in  the  race  we  are 
nowhere  ;  that  our  defeat  is  as  ignominious  and  disastrous  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  ; "  that  since  1862  we  have  "  not  only  not  made  progress,  but 
have  rcti'ograded,"  and  that  because  '*  the  mere  mechanical  workman  has 
not  the  slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  cultivated  taste/'  It  la 
**  the  Frenchman's  famiUarity  with  art,"  says  Mr.  Conolly,  **  and  his  earlv 
training  in  its  principles,  that  enable  him  to  outstrip  us,'*  insomuch  that 
**  we  arc  becoming  reduced  to  mere  hewere  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  other  nations,  manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or  produciog 
raw  material  for  them  to  work  up ;  "  but,  as  Mr.  Randall  adds,  in  tht 
same  strain,  betraying  our  deficiencies  ''  wherever  intellectual  ism  is  con- 
cerned or  an  educated  hand  is  required.'*  Everywhere  in  tLo  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  Continent,  Mr.  Samuelson  found  people  of 
higher  culture  than  our  own,  handworkers  comparatively  literate,  foremen 
and  managers  with  well -stored  and  well- exorcised  heads,  masters  often 
highly  and  variously  accompUshed.* 

Such  being  the  admitted  difference  in  mental  attainments  between 
English  and  Continental  directors  and  performers  of  labour,  let  us  reflect 
on  what  that  difference  implies.  That,  whatever  be  the  task,  workmen  in 
the  habit  of  using  their  brains  as  well  as  their  hands,  will  do  it  better 
than  those  who  are  not,  will  do  it  with  less  waste  of  time,  exertion,  and 
material,  and  vnll  turn  out  work  both  fitter  in  itself  and  that  will  fit  better 
into  whatever  other  work  it  is  to  be  combined  with,  is  too  clear  to  need 
pointing  out :  that  managers  whose  only  rule  is  that  of  thumb  will,  when,  in 
cases  of  novelty,  obliged  to  proceed  by  trial,  be  more  hkoly  to  proceed  by 
error  also  than  if  they  had  ascertained  principles  to  guide  them,  is  equally 
obvious ;  nor  is  it  much  less  evident  that  a  principal's  or  proprietor's 
competence  to  the  supreme  control  of  a  great  industrial  business,  will  be 
])roportionate  to  his  comprehension  of  the  processes  which  the  business 
involves.  What  it  may  be  somewhat  less  superfluous  to  note  is,  how 
greatly  technical  ignorance  on  the  part  of  employers  aggravates  the  evil  of 
similar  ignorance  among  the  employed,  and  vice  versa ^  and  bow  greativ 
the  want  of  technical  knowledge  on  one  side  tends  to  neutralize  the 
etlicacy  of  such  Imowledge  on  the  other.  Even  bad  workmen  have  a 
strong  motive  for  doing  as  well  as  they  can  when  working  for  a  master 
who  is  a  judge  of  work,  while  good  workmen  will  be  discourage^  from 
putting  forth  their  skill  fur  the  sake  of  a  master  who  cannot  tell  good 
work  from  bad.      Those  who  see  that  they  will  not  get  credit  for  doing 


*  1  inu^t  III)  lo:i;:iT  dchiy  iiiciititmiii^  that  the  principal  anthority  for  my  statc- 
iiitMJi'*  ajul  jKsiTijttiniis  so  far,  is  Mr.  SoviT  Hitpskll's  very  valuable  M-ork  m 
Si^strmalir  Technical  Jjlucation  (Bradbury  iind  Evans,  1869),  BOine  Considerable 
IK>rti>r:s  of  which  I  have  eudenvourcd  to  opitoniizc  in  the  text,  althoagb  necessarily 
unaMc  ti>  prc&cnt  there  more  than  the  buR>st  outlines  of  what  in  the  original  it  WC 
forth  iu  rich  and  instructive  detail. 
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their  best,  will  be  apt  to  content  themselves  with  doing  the  worst  that  will 
pass  muster,  and  when  the  workmanship  of  all  is  brought  to  the  same 
dead  level  of  badness,  the  unionist  demand  that  all  shaU  be  paid  alike,  no 
longer  sounds  unreasonable.  Or  if  it  be  the  master  with  whom  is 
superiority  of  capacity,  then,  before  venturing  to  introduce  improved 
methods,  he  has  to  consider  what  his  pig-headed  foremen  will  have  to  say 
to  such  newfangled  notions,  and,  before  trusting  his  workmen  with  delicate 
mechanism,  to  reflect  whether  their  clumsy  hands  will  not  be  sure  to  put 
it  oiit  of  order.  Plainly  the  odds  are  too  great  against  establishments 
conducted  under  such  disadvantages  in  rivalry  T^ith  those  in  which 
authority  graduates  upwards  pari  passu  with  merit,  where  masters  are 
competent  to  instruct  managers,  and  managers  to  direct  workmen, 
managers  and  workmen  looking  upwards  for  instruction  or  direction 
accordingly — and  where  members  of  all  grades,  deserving  and  desiring 
each  other's  esteem,  feel  their  common  honour  involved  in  the  excellence 
of  their  joint  productions. 

As  to  the  inevitable  results  of  such  overweighted  rivalry,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  be  added  to  the  warning  notes  already  cited. 
Turning  to  recent  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
Leeds  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  shawl-trade,  filched  from  her  by 
foreigners;  Dewsbury  lamenting  that,  in  the  lighter  and  more  fancy 
woollens,  Yorkshire  is  being  superseded  by  the  Continent ;  Hawick  com- 
plaining that  Verviers,  by  producing  a  superior  article  at  the  same  price, 
has  usurped  a  large  portion  of  the  Scottish  woollen-trade ;  Birmingham, 
handing  in  a  long  list  of  wares,  which  used  to  be  specialties  of  hers,  and 
which  are  now  partially  or  wholly  displaced  in  common  markets  by  corre- 
sponding articles  from  France,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States ;  Notting- 
ham, confessing  that  she  is  obliged  to  send  large  quantities  of  hosiery 
abroad  to  get  it  properly  dyed  ;  Macclesfield  and  Coventry,  owning  that 
it  is  no  longer  French,  but  also  Swiss  silks  and  ribbons  they  have  to  fear. 
Worst  item  of  all  in  this  sadly  significant  catalogue,  Belgium  boasting 
that  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1867,  the  increase  in  her  export 
of  cotton  goods  was  almost  exactly  twice  that  of  England,  or  as  292  to 
148  per  cent.  There  is,  in  short,  a  dense  cloud  of  witnesses  reluctant  or 
exultant,  testi^ing  to  the  manifold  symptoms  of  England's  industrial 
declension,  declaring  that  both  the  manipulative  dexterity  and  the 
mechanical  contrivances,  of  which,  in  many  departments  of  industry  she 
had  until  lately  almost  exclusive  possession,  have  now  become  common 
property ;  that  improved  means  of  transport  are  equalizing  the  price  of 
raw  materials  all  over  Europe,  and  that  all  competitors  being  thus  much 
upon  a  level  in  these  respects,  the  race  will  henceforth  be  to  the  swiftest 
to  make  scientific  progress,  the  battle  to  those  rendered  strongest  by 
scientific  training.  Nevertheless,  ve  are  as  yet  only  thinking  of  girding 
up  our  loins,  only  thinking  of  putting  ourselves  in  training  for  the  novel 
contest :  our  scientific  curriculum  has  still  to  be  planned ;  the  outlines  of 
our  scientific  arena  are  still  to  be  traced. 
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Yet  that  national  unreadiness  which  has  so  often  cost  ns  dear,  has  at 
no  juncture  of  our  history  heon  apparently  fraught  with  more  danger  than 
now.  Of  our  nation's  many  pressing  wants,  social  or  political^  there  is  net 
one  more  urgent  than  that  of  technical  education.  Army  reform,  naTj 
reform,  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  life  and 
death  matters  as  they  all  and  each  are,  can  yet  conaparatively  afford  to 
wait,  for  unless  technical  education  precede  them,  there  may  soon  be 
neither  army  nor  navy  to  reform,  nor  much  left  of  a  class  that,  except 
mctaphoriciilly,  will  be  entitled  to  bo  styled  labouring.  If  a  nation  is  to 
have  soldiers  or  sailors  or  labourers,  she  must  have  adequate  wealth  to 
pay  and  employ  them ;  and  in  England  national  wealth  is  little  else  thaa 
another  name  for  commercial  prosperity,  one  indispensable  element  of 
which  is  efficiency  of  labour,  which  again  has  now  become  a  relative  term, 
applicable  or  not,  according  as  the  industrial  sections  of  a  popiilatioD 
excel  or  fall  short  of  those  of  other  countries  in  mental  culture.  And  it  is 
in  this  fundamental  particular  that  we  have  allowed  other  countries  to 
have  twenty  years*  start  of  us.  Even  by  so  much  were  they  earlier  than 
we  in  discovering  that  not  less  in  industrial  than  in  other  operations, 
knowledge  is  power,  and  science  the  surest  basis  of  skill.  If,  at  length, 
we  too  have  recognized  this  truth,  clearly  we  have  not  another  moment  to 
lose  before  striving  in  good  earnest  to  make  up  for  time  already  lost 
Clearly,  if  wo  are  really  awake  at  last,  we  have  no  choice  between  remain- 
ing for  ever  fallen,  and  arising  and  bestirring  ourselves  at  once. 

If,  however,  resolved  on  inmiediato  action,  how  are  wo  to  act  ?  Who- 
ever attempts  to  answer  this  question  had  need  to  bo  specially  on  his 
guard  against  exaggeration,  which  would  hero  be  more  than  ordinarily 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.  Nothing  is  easier  than,  pointing  to 
what  other  nations  have  done,  to  bid  us  go  and  do  likewise  ;  but  if 
national  exertions  and  sacrifices  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  ability  as 
those  of  Wiirtcraberg  and  Switzerland  were  really  indispensable  for  our 
industrial  reinstatement,  our  case  would  bo  nothing  short  of  desperate, 
for  such  exertions  and  sacrifices  would  simply  not  be  made.  Wiirtembcrg 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  within  the  last  twenty  years  for  the 
technical  instruction  of  a  population  of  less  than  two  millions,  one 
university,  two  colleges  of  the  first  rank,  and  more  than  a  hundred  high- 
trade  schools.  To  provide  equally  for  its  thirty  millions  of  people,  our 
triune  kingdom  would  have  to  create  fifteen  universities,  thirty  colleges, 
and  more  than  1,500  high  schools.  Among  Swiss  cantons,  that  of  Zurich 
idone,  in  addition  to  the  Polytechnic  Uuiverbity  of  which  we  have  already 
spokon,  maintains  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  two  great 
rotlf  as  well  as  two  great  classical,  schools,  a  normal  school  for  teachers, 
fifty-seven  secondary,  and  805  primary  schools.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  cantons,  it  is  true,  do  nearly  as  much  as  this.  Still,  in  order  that 
the  proportion  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  state  devoted  to  education 
should  be  as  high  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  Switzerland,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  to  pass  annually  an  educational  vote  of  at  least 
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five  millions  sterling.  A  Vice-president  of  the  Gonncil  daring  enongh  to 
demand  such  a  vote  would  be  a  sight  fit  for  those  gods  whose  delight 
it  is  said  to  have  been  to  see  a  good  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of 
fate.  Arguments  for  a  good  fight  might,  indeed,  not  be  wanting.  It 
might  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  show  that  five,  or  twice  five,  millions 
of  English  money  conld  scarcely  be  better  spent  annually  than  in  first 
recovering  and  then  maintaining  England's  manufacturing  superiority. 
Merely  as  consumers,  the  tax-payers  might  not  improbably  receive  for  it 
full  money's  worth  when  all  the  home-made  articles  they  had  occasion  to 
buy  had  become  in  consequence  the  best  that  skill  could  produce,  instead 
of  the  worst  that  dishonesty  can  palm  off;  while,  in  their  quality  of 
producers  and  purveyors,  they  would  certainly  get  it  all  back  many  times 
over,  if  for  every  pound's  worth  of  pig-iron  or  cotton-twist  which  the 
foreigner  now  takes  firom  them,  he  were  content  to  take  as  much  hardware 
and  cambrics  as  the  iron  and  cotton  could  be  converted  into.  Besides,  it 
would  surely  be  better,  while  we  have  the  wherewithal,  to  consent  to  pay 
almost  any  amount  of  extra  taxes  rather  than  to  lose  the  power  of  paying 
what  we  already  pay,  as  we  should  do  were  there  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in 
our  export  and  import  trade.  Plainly,  too,  it  would  be  better  economy  to 
spend,  as  the  Swiss  do,  seven  times  as  much  on  education  as  on  pauperism 
and  crime,  than  to  go  on  spending,  as  we  are  actually  doing,  seven  times 
as  much  on  pauperism  and  crime  as  on  education.  All  this  would  be 
very  true,  but  all  this,  together  with  whatever  else  could  be  urged  to  the 
same  effect,  would  be  without  avail.  The  charmer,  charmed  he  never  so 
wisely,  would  have  turned  to  him  only  the  deafest  of  ears.  The  British 
public  must  be  much  less  in  need  of  education  than  it  is  before  it  will 
volunteer  to  be  subjected  to  a  special  income-tax  of  fourpence  in  the 
pound  for  the  sake  of  national  education.  Living,  as  we  almost  all  of  us 
do,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  our  incomes,  striving,  as  almost  every  one 
does,  to  make  as  great  a  display  of  wealth  as  that  one  of  his  neighbours 
who  is  next  above  him  in  its  reality, — how  many  are  there  of  us  who 
would  not  grudge  f(5r  the  conunon  good,  for  the  most  vital  of  common 
objects,  contributions  that  could  come  only  out  of  a  fund  barely  sufficing 
for  the  selfish  drafts  upon  it?  Who,  how  much  soever  coveting  the 
results  of  which  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries  have  been  so 
fruitful,  would  not,  s.eeing  them  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  exertions 
that  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  make,  be  disposed  to  take  what 
comfort  he  might  from  conjecturing  that  the  grapes,  after  all,  were  very 
likely  sour? 

Such  comfort  I  may  myself  seem  to  be  offering  in  proceeding  to  suggest 
that  the  educational  vines  which  have  thriven  so  well  abroad  may  not  be 
precisely  of  the  species  best  suited  to  our  climate,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  an 
attempt  to  acclimatize  them  here  would,  for  the  present,  be  premature. 
One  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  are  prone  to  greater  minuteness  of  rami- 
fication than  there  is  here  occasion  for.  At  St.  Etienne,  there  is  a  school 
for  ribbon-making ;  at  Mulhonse  one  for  calico-printing.    At  the  Ecole 
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dc  la  Martinitre  at  Lyons,  cliildren  are  taught  turnery,  joinery,  and  iron- 
filing.  At  the  Ecole  St.  Nicolas  in  Paris,  trades  are  taught  to  1,800 
pupils.  In  West  Flanders  there  are  schools  for  weavers,  in  icliich  near 
1,900  apprentices  arc  constantly  practising  at  the  loom.  In  Geneva  are 
similar  schools  for  watchmakers.  In  the  lahoratories  attached  to  the 
Fohjti'chmca  at  Berlin,  Carlsruhe,  Stntgardt,  and  Zurich,  experiments  go 
far  hevoud  the  utmost  extent  needed  for  illustration,  and  seem  to  aim  at 
miniature  mimicry  of  many  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  labour.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  with  us  be,  a  decided  mistake, 
invohing  needless  expense  on  makeshift  imitations  of  realities  already 
existing  close  at  hand,  and  needless  protraction  of  lessons  which  might  be 
got  through  much  more  satisfactorily  and  in  much  less  time  elsewhere. 
The  proper  function  of  technical  seminaries  of  eveiy  degree  is  to  teach  the 
scientific  principles  which  govern  technical  operations,  not  to  teach  the 
operations  themselves.  Pupils  cannot,  indeed,  be  taught  too  early  the  use 
of  the  tools  and  implements  they  will  have  to  wield  in  after  life,  when  this 
can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  matters  of  more  moment ;  but  still,  for 
the  manipulative  part  of  any  kind  of  work,  there  is  no  school  like  the 
workshop,  or  whatever  else  be  the  place  in  which  the  actual  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Siiuecrs'  notion  that  when  a  boy  had  learnt  that  hot  bot,  tin  tin, 
bottin,  n  e  y  ney,  bottiney,  meant  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  should  be 
sent  into  the  garden  to  know  them,  was  sound  in  principle,  however 
defective  orthographically.  More  or  less  of  didactic  instruction  should 
invariably  precede,  and,  if  possible,  accompany,  apprenticeship.  The 
apprentice  will  learn  much  better  and  quicklier  how  to  do  things  for 
knowing  beforehand  why  he  is  bidden  to  do  them  in  any  particular  way ; 
but  knowing  the  why,  he  will  learn  the  how  quicklier  and  more  effectually 
still  in  a  real  than  in  a  sham  workshop,  in  one  in  which  work  is  done  in 
earnest,  and  not  merely  played  at,  and  where,  besides,  unless  he  or  his 
friends  can  afford  to  pay  for  his  being  permitted  to  idle,  ho  may  not  only 
chance  to  be  cufied  if  he  do  not  take  pains,  but  may  be  paid  if  he  do. 
Now,  in  these  islands  there  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of  genuine  workshops  and 
factories  and  foundries  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  attaching  costly 
imitations  of  thom  as  appendages  to  schools  and  colleges. 

Then,  that  symmetric;  graduation,  that  taper  rotundity  of  Continental 
systems,  so  often  held  up  for  admiration,  may  not,  impossibly,  bo  rather 
a  defect  than  a  merit.  That  regular  arrangement  of  wheels  within  wheels 
— of  double  or  treble  rows  of  schools  clustered  round  colleges,  and  of 
colleges  circling  round  universities,  necessarily  impHes  a  central  authority 
proscribing  and  controlling  all  circumambient  action ;  which  might  bo  all 
veiy  well  if  contrul  authorities  were  always  as  infalHble  as  they  commonly 
esteem  themselves,  but  which,  on  any  less  flattering  hypothesis,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  disseminate  and  perpetuate  administrative  errors.  Enforce- 
ment of  a  national  model  on  local  imitation,  must  needs  be,  more  or  less, 
of  a  Procrustean  process,  lopping  off  here  what  can  ill  be  spared,  and 
jointing  on  there  needless  incumbrances ;  whereas,  when  local  opinion  if 
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left  free  to  mould  local  arrangements,  and  to  adapt  them  to  local  pecu- 
liarities, a  variety  of  examples  will  be  produced  to  serve  for  each  other's 
rectification.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  all  schoolmasters  should  be 
trained  at  one  and  the  same  State  school,  than  that  no  security  whatever 
should  be  taken  for  their  being  properly  trained.  Still,  considering  how 
inclined  they  would  bo  to  communicate  to  their  pupils  whatever  impulse 
they  had  themselves  received,  one  could  not  without  serious  apprehension 
see  them  all  started  along  one  and  the  same  hard  and  fast  groove. 

The  paucit}',  moreover,  and  consequent  high  market  value  in  an 
uneducated  land  like  ours,  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  scientific  teachers, 
would  of  itself  prove  a  temporarily  insuperable  bar  to  the  creation  of  an 
educational  organization  like  that  of  any  of  the  more  highly  educated 
countries  of  the  Continent.     Among  English  pedagogues,  that  would  be  a 
very  middling  one  indeed  who  did  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  pittance  of 
300Z.  a  year,  which  is  all  that  the  rector  of  the  principal  school  in  Prussia 
receives.     If  competent  teachers  in  sufficient  number  were  forthcoming, 
funds   adequate  to  the.  rate   at  which  they  would  appraise  themselves 
would  certainly  not  be ;  neither,  if  the  money  were,  would  the  men  be,  for 
the  latter  do  not  yet  exist,  and  would  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
obtainable  at  any  price.    And  even  if  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  another 
not  less  serious  would  still  remain.     If,  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter^s 
wand,  England  should  become  as  thickly  dotted  as  Prussia  with  technical 
seminaries  of  every  degree,  the  majority  would  most  likely  be  long  left 
untenanted,  except  by  the  members  of  a  sinecure  staff.     Out  of  a  metro- 
politan population  of  some  three  millions,  the  world-wide  fame  of  professors 
like  Huxley,  Frankland,  and  Percy,  attracts  barely  a  hundred  students, 
regular   and   occasional,   to   the  classes    in  the  Jermyn   Street   School 
of  Mines ;  nor  does  more  scientifically  appreciative  Manchester  furnish 
more  than  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  class-men  to  Owen's  College. 
Mechanics'  Institutions  were  designed  expressly  for  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion of  mechanics,  but  in  only  two  English  counties  have  they  been  of 
much  avail  for  their  main  and  original  purpose.     In  general  it  has  been 
observed  of  these  establishments,  that  as  soon  as  the  lecturers  begin  upon 
science  the  lecture-rooms  are  deserted.     There  is  but  one  agricultural 
college  in  England,  viz.  at  Cirencester ;  and  there  are  at  least  300,000 
farmers  and  other  superintendents  of  agricultural  labour,  whose  patronage, 
however,  has  only  of  late  years  sufficed  to  keep  the  college  tolerably  full, 
and  whose  neglect,  until  of  late,  was  always  threatening  to  let  it  collapse 
from  vacuity — even  as  our  Civil  Engineers  actually  sufiered  to  collapse 
their  solitary  college  at  Putney.     As  long  as  existing  institutions  remain 
but  half  filled,  the  only  certain  effect  of  multiplying  institutions  of  the 
same  class  would  be  that  a  greater  number  would  be  left  half  empty.     It 
is  not  sufficient  to  place  fountains  of  technic  knowledge  within  people's 
reach  in  order  to  induce  them  to  drink, — they  must  have,  in  addition,  a 
taste  for  the  beverage,  and  digestion  vigorous  enough  for  its  assimilation ; 
and  these  are  qualities  which  neither  come  naturally,  nor  yet  can  be 
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acquired  artificially  unless  pains  be  taken  to  impart  them.  So  Con- 
tinental educationists  failed  not  to  perceive,  and  they  made  provision 
accordingly ;  and  it  is  vain  to  think  of  copying  the  snperstracture  they 
have  raised  without  taking  pattern  likewise  from  the  substratum  previously 
laid  by  them.  The  reason  why  the  Realschulen  and  technic  colleges  of 
Germany  are  always  crowded  with  scholars  is,  that  primary  schools  ara 
always  sending  forth  scholars  prepared  for  the  Realschulen  ^  which  in  torn 
are  constantly  doing  the  like  for  the  colleges.  Mechanics'  institates, 
although  in  respect  to  their  scientific  aim  for  the  most  part  failures  in 
England,  have  succeeded  almost  universally  in  Scotland.  And  why? 
Chiefly  because  Scotch  mechanics  generally  have,  while  English  mechanies 
in  general  have  not,  acquired  at  elementary  schools  enough  of  knowledge 
both  to  make  them  desire  more  and  to  qualify  them  fDr  following  the  more 
advanced  teaching  from  which  more  may  be  obtained.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  while  the  Birkbeck  Institution  casts  by  comparison  only  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  the  Watt  Institution  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Andersonian 
Institution  at  Glasgow  are  casting  out  light  all  round  on  continually 
increasing  numbers  of  fitting  recipients ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  it  is  that 
the  mechanics'  institutes  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  stand  in  such  credit- 
able contrast  to  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  In  those  two  coonties  the 
quasi-compulsory  educational  clauses  of  the  Factoiy  and  Colliery  Acts  are 
in  active  operation,  with  results  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of 
the  good  that  would  arise  if  compulsion  were  universal.  The  enforced 
schooling  of  the  factory  children  begets  in  the  factory  lads  and  lasses  and 
in  adult  operatives  a  willingness  to  go  on  attending  school-classes,  inso- 
much that  of  the  123  mechanics'  institutes  constituting  the  Lancashire 
Union,  seventy-five  had,  by  the  year  1868,  become  encouraged  to  open 
science  classes,  wherein,  or  in  corresponding  classes  formed  nnder  the 
same  auspices  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  2,520  students  were  under 
instruction,  being  more  than  one- quarter  of  the  whole  number  in  England 
and  Wales  availing  themselves  of  similar  means  of  instruction.  All  this 
shows  that  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  furtherance  of  technical 
education  in  England  is  improvement  of  the  English  system  of  general 
education,  which  from  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  Scotland,  must 
be  raised  to  an  equality  at  least  with  that  of  Germany.  Unless  this  be 
done,  every  thing  beyond  may  as  well  be  left  unattempted ;  though ,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  having  been  done,  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  will 
bo  lofl  to  do.  This  is  the  indispensable  goose-step  without  which  there 
can  be  no  onward  marching  ;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  of  itself 
cover  no  small  portion  of  the  whole  space  to  be  traversed. 

Regarded  in  a  purely  industrial  light,  the  classes  of  persons  amongst 
us  in  need  of  scientific  instruction  are  four — subordinate  labourers,  skiUed 
and  unskilled ;  foremen  and  overlookers  of  labour ;  managers  of  snperior 
grade ;  masters  or  principals  on  a  largest  scale.  But  for  the  first,  and 
greatly  more  numerous  of  these  classes,  a  veiy  slight  tincture  of  scienoe 
will  suffice  for  ordinary  use.    Not  that  its  memben  can  possibly  have 
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too  mncli  of  it,  or  bo  mnch  as  to  be  thereby  raised  above  their  work, 
provided  only  they  all  share  in  it  pretty  equally.  The  lowliest  workmen 
cannot,  as  a  body,  be  too  highly  educated.  It  is  only  relative  abundance 
of  knowledge  that  puffeth  up.  Absolute  abundance  edifieth,  increasing  at 
once  its  owner's  merit  and  his  modesty.  Whatever  be  the  task,  there  is 
no  scrap  of  scientific  lore  that  can  be  picked  up  which  may  not  be  of  use 
in  its  performance.  Bees  would  have  to  use  much  more  wax  for  cell- 
making  were  it  not  for  their  intuitive  mathematics ;  and  no  doubt,  if  every 
carpenter  and  every  tailor  were  an  Archimedes,  our  tables  and  chairs  and 
coats  and  trowsers  would  be  cut  in  all  the  more  shapely  wise,  and  with  all 
the  less  waste  of  material.  But  although  an  artisan,  in  all  probability, 
always  does  somewhat  better  for  whatever  science  he  possesses,  he  may 
yet  do  exceedingly  well  with  very  little.  Provided  science  be  at  hand  to 
guide,  he  need  have  very  little  science  of  his  own  to  be  able  to  follow. 
What  is  wanted  for  that  is  rather  general  intelligence,  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  consequently,  is  what,  from  a  purely  industrial  point  of 
view,  is  most  to  be  looked  to  in  the  education  of  the  working-class, 
although  it  so  happens  that  the  general  education  most  suitable  for  such 
development  is  that  which  embraces  a  certain  amount  of  special  instruc- 
tion. To  inquire  at  all  minutely  to  what  extent  the  two  might  be  com- 
bined, if  social  prejudice  permitted  poor  and  rich  to  be  educated  together 
as  indiscriminately  and  universally  in  England  as  they  actually  are  in 
Switzerland,  where  private  schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  scarcely  exist, 
and  as  they  used  to  be  in  Scotland,  might  here  be  out  of  place.  In 
national  schools,  such  as  they  might  then  become,  primary  education, 
infinitely  better,  in  many  respects,  than  anywhere  within  British  territory 
is  at  present  obtainable  for  love  or  money,  might  be  imparted  to  children 
of  rich  and  poor  alike,  at  probably  less  expense,  in  the  aggregate,  than  is 
now  incurred  by  the  rich  for  having  their  own  children  alone  as  indiffer- 
ently taught  as  they  for  the  most  part  are.  Whatever  there  be  which  it  is 
desirable  that  children  of  any  degree  should  learn,  children  of  every 
degree  would  then  have  equal  facilities  for  learning,  so  long  as  they  could 
be  spared  to  remain  at  school.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  yet,  to  be  hoped 
for.  As  long  as  purse-proud  fastidiousness  requires  that  the  poor  should 
be  taught  apart,  the  schools  appropriated  to  them  must  continue  to  be 
more  like  what  they  are  than  what  they  might  be,  the  improvements 
practicable  in  their  organization  being  limited  by  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able for  their  maintenance.  Fortunately,  of  the  improvements  most 
urgently  needed,  some  would  involve  veiy  little,  and  the  rest  no  addi- 
tional, expense.  Only  to  get  the  three  B's  taught  as  they  ought  to  be 
taught  would  be  an  immense  advance.  A  child  that,  exchanging  school 
for  field  or  factory,  cannot  write  and  rithmetize  fairly,  and  read  without 
effort,  might  as  well  never  have  been  at  school  at  all,  for  it  has  learnt 
there  nothing,  that  will  not  be  presently  forgotten.  But  the  child  must  be 
a  bom  idiot  that  cannot,  within  the  half-dozen  years  commonly  spent  at 
a  national  school,  leam  Uiis  little,  provided  it  care  to  learn  and  its  master 
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to  teach,  as  both  might  easily  bo  mado  to  do  bj  prossnre  which  school- 
inspectors  on  the  one  hand,  and  employers  of  labour  on  the  other,  are 
in  a  position  to  bring  to  bear.     Children  who  had  learnt  only  as  much  as 
this  would  be  in  possession  of  at  least  the  key  of  knowledge ;  bat  this, 
though  a  sine  qua  iwiij  ^\ithout  which  nought  else  would  much  aTaii, 
would  also  itself  avail  little  without  some  important  accompaniments.   The 
key  would  soon  grow  rusty  from  neglect  unless  curiosity  about  what  ft 
could  unlock  afforded  adequate  motive  for  frequently  using    it ;    and  & 
schoolboy*s  curiosity  on  that  point  is  usually  more  or  less  keen,  accordic;; 
iis  his  reading  and  other  lessons  have  been  more  or  less  interesting.    Ii 
the  staple  of  these  has  been  Canaauitish  topography  or  Jewish  pedigrees, 
the  book-learning  he  has  already  taken   in   may  well   have  been  quite 
enough  to  surfeit  him,  and  to  leave  him  irreverently  indifferent  about  the 
distance  of  Kadcsh-bamca  from  Ezion-gebir,  and  whether  it  was  JochabeJ 
that  begat  Ahitub,  or  Ahitub  that  begat  Jochabed.     But  he  will  probablr 
be   in   a  more   receptive   mood  if  the  pages   he  has   been  accustomed 
to  spell  through  have  shown  him  the   heroic  three  hundred   standing 
up  against  the  Persian  myriads  at  ThermopylrB,  or  the  as  heroic  eigh; 
hundred  dashing  up  Balaclava's  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  or  Etna 
belching  forth  flames,  or  the  St.  Lawrence  crashing  down  Niagara ;  or  if 
he  has  had  explained  to  him  why  Mars  is  red  and  the  moon  spotty,  or 
why  water  rises  in  a  syphon  and  does  not  go  on  rising  in  a  diving-bell. 
These  are  things  by  feeding  upon  which,  together  with  a  'judicious  admix- 
ture of  Arahhni  yiijlits  and  llnbinson  CrtmoCy  the  childish  appetite  grows 
into  an  insatiable  craving  for  more  of  the  like  nutriment ;  and  of  thin^  of 
this  sort,  those  which  are  specially  suitable  for  serving  as  whetstones  to 
childish  faculties,  ai-e  those  which  approach  nearest  to  tho    domain  of 
physical  science.      In  tho  common  occurrences  of  daily  observation,  a 
child  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  some  of  their  inner  significance,  will 
lind  inexhaustible  matter  to  wonder  and  guess  and  question,  and  likewise 
to  be  eager  to  read  about,  and  there  are  very  simple  ways  in  which  earlv 
schooling  may  help  to  create  an  interest  in  such  phenomena.     To  begin  at 
the  begiimiug  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  best  way.     It  has  been  settled  in 
Fnmce — or,  rather,  had  been,  previously  to  the  recent  unsettlemcnt  of  all 
things  in  that  unlbrtunate  land — that  in  tho  very  humblest  schools  the 
tJements  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry  should  be 
taught.     But  elementary  abstractions  are,  for  the  most  part,  over- subtle 
for  juvenile  apprehension,  and  somewhat  too  dry  for  the  juvenile  palate ; 
and   instead   of  commencing  with   them,  it  would   seem    preferable   to 
plunge  at  once  ///   uinliifn  n-s,  even  as  the  late  Dean  of  Hereford  used 
to  do  at  King's   Somboum  school,  when,  with  the  aid  of   a   squirt,  a 
popgun,  or  a  boiling  kettle,  he  would  explain  the  properties   of  air  or 
water  or  steam ;  or  as  l*rofossor  'J  yndall's  plan  was,  when,  by   **  illus- 
tnitions  drawn  from  tho  plough,  the  crowbar,  or  the  see- saw  in  the  play- 
ground,*' he  used  to  make  tho  lucky  urchins  of  whom  at  one  time  he  had 
tutorial  charge  "  perfectly  enthusiastic  about  their  studies  in  practical 
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meeh&nies."  Every  Ecboolmaster,  it  ia  trao,  is  not  b.  TynduU  or  a  Dean 
Dawes,  bnt  neither  need  he  he  in  order  to  adopt  their  method.  He  need  bat 
hme  that  moderat*  amount  of  tact  and  patience  witbont  which  he  cannot 
be  fit  to  teach  aoj-thing,  together  with  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Bpcciol  subject  to  be  taught  as,  if  he  bare  it  not  already,  he  may  readily 
acquire  by  merely  reading  a  httle  ahead  of  bis  pupils,  and  as  most  national 
Bclioolmaeters  would  speedily  manage  to  acijime  somehow,  if  forewarned 
that  the  pecuniary  recommendationa  made  regarding  them  in  the  periodical 
reports  of  the  school -inepectorB  would  depend  on  their  doing  or  not 
doing  BO. 

To  the  several  recommendations  implied  in  these  remarks  is  to  be 
added  another,  viz.  this :  that  among  absolutely  obligatory  subjects  of 
national  schooling  should,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  inclnded  drawing,  an 
accomplishment  calculated  to  be  quite  as  directly  serriceable  to  the 
handicrafts  man  in  his  vocation  as  any  even  of  the  three  B's,  unless  perhaps 
the  first.  This,  however,  is  an  innovation  which  must  needs  be  delayed 
until  time  baa  been  allowed  for  training  up  a  body  of  sufficiently  artistic 
masters ;  bnt  with  this  exception,  all  the  suggested  changes  in  national 
school  arrangements  are  readily  practicable,  demanding  for  their  speedy 
adoption  neither  much  additional  eipense,  nor  much  of  anythbg  but  will 
on  the  part  of  certain  controlling  authorities ;  while  Lhey  would  go  far 
towards  aecorJng  to  the  great  bidk  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  enough  of 
prdiminary  mstmction  to  fit  them  for  engaging  with  adequate  intelligeDce 
in  whatever  meahanical  labour  might  subsequently  fidl  to  their  lot.  For 
patriotic  prejudice  apart,  and  owing  possibly  to  their  descent  from  long 
lines  of  operative  ancestors,  English  work-people  do  really  seem  to 
inherit  naturally  unrivalled  technical  aptitudes.  "It  ia  remarkable,"  aa 
Mr.  Uuudella  says,  "  how  well  they  do  considering  how  little  they  know," 
that  littlo,  according  to  the  same  well-informed  witness,  not,  in  the  case  of 
more  than  every  other  akilled  labourer,  going  beyond  ability  to  read  a 
very  simple  paragraph,  while,  among  the  unskilled,  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  can  read  at  all.  But  with  an  amount  of  natural  "go  "  about  them, 
which  even  aa  it  is  makes  such  considerable  amends  for  their  inferior 
scholarship,  no  extraordinary  quantity  of  scholastic  lore  need  be  combined 
to  secure  them  against  all  possible  danger  of  being  outatripped  by  tha 
most  scholarly  of  their  foreign  rivals.  For  recruiting  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  of  industry,  lada  and  lassos  of  the  average  English  standard  as 
to  morale  and  physique,  would  with  barely  enough  of  culture  to  be  able 
to  road  with  some  self-aatiafaclion,  and  to  handle  pen,  and  slate  and  load- 
pencU  with  some  little  adroitnesa,  be  aa  good  material  as  need  be  wished 
for,  requiring  only  a  moderate  spell  of  active  employmunt  to  convert  them 
into  first'rate  privates,  quite  capable  of  following  whatever  lead  their 
officers  might  give.  It  is  only  by  the  officers,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
better  understand  what  lead  to  give,  that  more  than  a  very  slight  tincture 
of  science  is  needed,  and  to  their  requirements,  therefore,  in  that  respect, 
our  attention  may  now  be  directed. 
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Here  again  we  shall  find  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  maeli  the  intio- 
dnction  of  new  as  the  more  extended  and  more  jadicioas  application  of  old 
principles  and  systems.  Regarding  first  the  petty  officers, — ^the  tamaa 
and  overlookers, — ^^'6  may  observe  that  these  rise  almost  invariably  firoQ 
the  ranks,  consisting  of  those  more  ambitions  spirits  who  liave  laid  them- 
selves oat  beforehand  for  promotion  by  domg  their  best  to  fit  themflehei 
for  it.  Hitherto,  such  aspirants  have  sought  to  recommend  themseWe 
chiefly  by  general  assiduity  and  maniptdative  dexterity ;  but,  with  the 
more  enlarged  views  which  better  early  schooling  would  give,  they  would 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  possession  of  some  theoretical  knowledge  would 
sensibly  help  them  to  get  on,  and  would  look  about  for  the  means 
of  acquiring  such  knowledge.  And  so  looking  they  would  not  look  is 
vain,  but  would  presently  learn  that  what  they  sought,  if  not  already 
existing  close  at  hand,  was,  as  it  were,  only  waiting  to  be  called  into 
existence.  They  would  hear  of  a  Government  Department,  located  it 
Kensington,  which,  by  the  way,  would  do  well  to  take  some  pains  to  make 
itself  and  its  beneficence  more  widely  known,  and  which,  whenever  i 
number  of  manual  workers  choose  to  form  themselves  into  a  science-class, 
is  in  a  manner  bound  to  pay  their  teacher  in  proportion  to  the  qnalitja 
his  teaching,  and  that,  at  a  rate,  which,  as  experience  shows,  is  saffidok 
to  induce  fairly  competent  teachers  to  officiate  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  in  national  schools  or  mechanics'  institutes.  In  Lancashire,  whoe 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  primary  education  has  rendered  the  working 
population  comparatively  appreciative  of  scientific  instruction,  classes  thos 
aided  have  been  formed  to  the  number  of  more  than  sixty,  and  in  order 
that  tboy  should  go  on  multiplying  in  Lancashire,  and  that  they  shouU 
become  proportionably  numerous  in  other  counties,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
that  primary  education  should  go  on  improving  in  Lancashire,  and  should 
rise  in  other  counties  to  the  Lancastrian  level.  The  quality  of  the  instnu- 
tion  given  in  these  classes  varies  of  course  with  the  qualifications  of  tlu 
teacher,  which,  however,  cannot,  consistently  with  the  conditions  of 
appointment,  be  less  than  respectable,  and  need  not  be  more  in  order  to 
allow  of  their  owners  training  up  scholars  far  fitter  to  become  foremen 
than  the  generality  of  actual  occupants  of  that  grade.  To  speak  of  seienee 
ill  connection  with  the  latter  would,  as  yet,  be  cruel  mockeiy,  for  in  manr 
districts  iuabiUty  to  sign  one's  name  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception 
amongst  them.  Mr.  Mundella  mentions  one  whom  he  saw  making  his  mizk 
by  way  of  signature  to  a  contract  vesting  him  with  the  superintendence  of 
a  number  of  mines  in  Russia,  and  another  whom  he  had  himself  deputed 
to  his  German  establishment,  but  who  presently  came  back  because,  while 
abroad,  he  could  not  correspond  xdih  his  family,  not  being  able  to  read 
their  letters,  much  less  to  write  to  them  in  return.  On  the  other  band, 
in  the  science  classes  of  the  Kensington  department,  the  instmetion 
imparted  is  pronounced  by  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  to  be,  *'  thoa^ 
elementary,  sound ; "  neiUier  is  it  so  elementary  but  that  ^^•tmmm,  ^ihose 
sole  preparation  it  has  been,  have,  in  several  instanceSi  competed  imooMifiiHr 
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for  the  royal  exhibitions  and  scholarships  which  have  been  recently  created 
for  the  encouragement  of  poor  scientific  students. 

But  whether  the  scientific  instruction  which  these  easily-extemporised 
classes  are  capable  of  affording  be  or  be  not  sufficient  for  ordinary  foremen, 
in  respect  ,to  whom  a  means  of  materially  supplementing  it  will  presently 
be  indicated,  it  certainly  is  not  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  superior  officers 
— ^the  managers  or  masters  under  whose  direction  foremen  have  to  act. 
It  is  these — ^the  captains  and  generals  of  our  industrial  forces — ^whose 
inferiority  in  theoretical  attainments  to  their  Continental  correlatives  affords 
most  serious  ground  for  apprehension.    A  certain  proportion  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  average  English  gentlemen — fair  specimens  of  their  order  in 
mental  culture  as  in  all  else  ;  but  of  the  fax  more  numerous  remainder, 
those  who  have  not,  like  foremen,  risen  from  the  ranks,  have  conmionly 
belonged  originally  to  that  lower  grade  of  middle  society  whose  members 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  either  to  second-rate  ''grammar" 
schools  or  to  so-called  '<  classical  and  commercial ''  schools.    But  of  all 
English  seminaries  there  are  none  more  urgently  in  need  of  reform  than 
those  appertaining  to  these  two  sets.    Many  of  them  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  common  run  of  humble  national  schools.    Their  pupils  are  not, 
indeed,  liable,  as  soon  as  they  have  entered  their  teens,  to  be  carried  off 
to  serve  as  soarecrows  in  a  corn-field,  or  as  ''  doffers  "  in  a  cotton-mill,  but 
are  usually  suffered  to  remain  until  they  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  per- 
haps cypher  passably ;  but  of  any  higher  learning  the  quantity  which  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  them  carry  away  would  be  too  highly  honoured  by 
being  termed  a  smattering.     To  youths  without  more  preparation  than 
this  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  offer  facilities  for  indoctrination  in 
mechanics  or  physics,  after  they  have  exchanged  the  school  for  the  work- 
shop.   The  scanty  facilities  of  the  kind  which  already  exist  will  require  no 
addition  until  middle-class  schooling  shall  have  been  so  improved  as  to 
adapt  it  for  awakening  in  middle-class  pupils  whatever  of  scientific  taste  or 
talent  may  be  latent  in  them.    Fortunately,  there  are  certain  constituted 
authorities  who  may,  if  they  please,  be  very  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  improvement  in  question.    Of  the  8,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  endowed 
schools,  small  and  great,  with  which  England  and  Wales  are  studded, 
nearly  a  third  have  been  ascertained  to  be  rich  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  converted  into  efficient  secondary  schools ;  and  until  every  one  of 
these  is  converted  accordingly,  the  Oommissioners,  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence of  endowed  schools  has  been  committed  by  the  legislature,  will 
not  have  duly  acquitted  themselves  of  their  trust.    It  will  be  their  fault  if 
almost  every  town  or  considerable  village  in  the  southern  half  of  our  island 
be  not  before  long  in  possession  of  an  efficient  public  school,  which  all  the 
private  middle-class  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  will  have  to  take  as 
their  model,  on  peril  of  being  abandoned  by  their  best  customers.    The 
standard,  too,  by  which  middle-class  schooling  has  of  late  years  been 
regulated  is  that  of  the  requirements  of  government  and  university  exami- 
nations.   The  great  ambition  of  its  conductors  is  to  enable  their  scholars 
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to  mako  croditablo  figures  at  those  examinations.     On  which  aeconnt  it^ 
in  a  great  measure,  rests  with  Government  and  the  Universities  to  deter- 
mine what  place  science  shall  occupy  in  English  education.     Let  them  but 
give  it  honour  duo,  and  none  else  will  presume  to  slight  it.     Let  it  be 
ordained  that — for  appointments  in  the  home  service,  civil  or  militair,  or 
in  the  Indian  service,  civil,  medical,  or  miscellaneous,  or  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  or  for  admission  into,  and  for 
success  in,  any  university — proficiency  in  physical  science  shall  stand  com- 
petitors in  as  good  stead  as  proficiency  in  any  other  branch  of  learning, 
and  science  will  no  longer  want  for  votaries.     One  temporary  consequence 
might,  indeed,  be  sensibly  to  encourage  cramming ;  but  the  main  function 
of  crammers  is  to  do  what  has  been  left  undone  at  school ;  and  school- 
masters who  had  been  apprised  beforehand  of  what  was  necessaiy  to 
prevent  the  bread  from  being   taken  out  of  their  moathSy  would  do 
their  best  to  avoid  leaving  any  neglect  of  theirs  for  crammers  to  repair. 
At  every  upper  as  well  as  middle-class  school    at  which   there  was 
efficient  teaching  of  any  sort,  pains  would  bo  taken  to  teach  science  as 
efficiently  as  aught  else,  and  of  the  scholars  thence  periodically  issuing 
college-bound,  a  fair  proportion  would  bo  both  desirous   and  capable 
of  commencing  a  college  course  of  science.     Whereupon,   the   extreme 
scarcity  and  almost  entire  absence  of  scientific  or  tcchnic  colleges  would 
mako  itself  felt  as  a  national  want,  no  longer    appealing  only   to  the 
sensitive  imaginations  of  speculative  educationists,  but  coming  home  to  all 
men's  business  and  bosoms ;  in  view  of  which  advent  we  may,  without, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  extravagantly  anticipating  events,  at  once  consider  how 
the  want  may  be  best  supplied.     Not,  in  my  own  humble  and  heterodox, 
but  not  the  less  decided,  opinion,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  at  large,  or 
its  representative,  the  State ;  which,  though  it  might  be  clearly  promoting 
the  common  interest  were  it  even  to  force  education  on  those  who,  for 
lack  either  of  means  or  will,  would  otherwise  go  without  it,  has  as  clearlv 
no  occasion  to  cater  in  like  fashion  for  those  well-to-do  people  who  are 
perfectly  able,  and  ^\'ill  be  perfectly  willing,  to  supply  their  own  educa- 
tional requirements  as  soon  as  they  rightly  understand  what  those  require- 
ments are.     Something,  by  way  of  example,  the  State  may  nsefhlly  do. 
It  may  present  models  of  what  technical  colleges  should  be,  by  establishinc* 
for  its  own  special  purposes  some  two  or  three  institutions  like  that  which, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Parliamentary  champions  of  free- trade  in 
nescience,  will  presently  be  opened  at  Cooper's  Hill,  for  training  civil 
engineers  for  the  services  of  the  Government  of  India.   But  in  order  that  the 
models  should  bo  suitable  for  their  purpose,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  be 
self-supporting.     Whatever  be  the  case  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  there 
is  in  Englaud  no  sufficient  reason  why  high  scientific  instruction  should, 
except  to  a  small  minority  of  those  by  whom  it  is  practically  needed,  be 
ofiered  at  a  more  fraction  of  its  cost  price.     At  every  English  centre  of 
industr}'  there  are  hundreds  of  lilr.  Tullivers,  who,  for  such  teaching  as  at 
the  Vol y tech nica  of  Stutgardt  and  Zurich  is  to  be  had  for  10/.  ayeVi 
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would  gladly  pay  lOOL  a  year,  were  they  bat  aware  of  its  value.  In 
Manchester,  Birmingliam,  Leeds,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  such ;  and 
wherever  there  are  but  a  single  hundred,  a  revenue  exceeding  by  two- 
flfbhs  what  Owen's  College  has  to  subsist  upon  would  be  available  for  the 
creation  of  a  similar  institution,  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  English 
enterprise  to  suppose  would  not,  in  such  circumstances,  be  forthwith 
created.  Colleges  entirely  self-supporting  would,  indeed,  be  of  little 
service  for  the  most  deserving,  perhaps,  and  interesting  of  all  students, 
those  of  great  capacity  but  small  means ;  but  these  might  safely  be  left 
to  the  care  of  the  private  sympathy  that  would  be  enlisted  in  their  behalf. 
The  genus  of  public  benefactors  to  which  Mr.  Owens  of  Manchester  and 
Mr.  Hartley  of  Southampton  belonged,  is  not  one  likely  ever  to  die  out 
amongst  us.  Whitworth  is  a  name  that  will  not  pale  beside  that  of 
either ;  and  even  as  Mr.  Whitworth  is  doing,  there  is  in  every  great 
manufacturing  locality  some  Akroyd  or  Armstrong,  or  Crossley  or  Piatt, 
prepared  to  do,  only  waiting  till  it  be  proclaimed  by  public  opinion  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  be  done.  It  needs  only  that  the  fashion  be  set,  for  the 
practice  of  founding  scholarships  and  exhibitions  and  fellowships  to  assist 
working-class  students  in  rising  from  the  lowest  elements  to  the  highest 
eminences  of  science  to  become  so  general  that,  for  a  town  to  be  without 
such  an  educational  ladder,  would  appear  as  strange  as  for  it  not  to  have 
almshouses  or  an  hospital. 

In  these  latter  remarks,  I  have  been  compelled  to  slur  very  hurriedly 
over  several  points  which  it  might  have  been  well  to  examine  carefully 
had  space  permitted.  Barely,  however,  is  there  room  enough  left  to 
indicate  the  chief  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  which 
is  briefly  this — that  in  arrangements  for  placing  technical  education  in 
England  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  doing  the  like  for  general  education 
will  be  more  than  half  the  battle.  Were  adequate  provision  made  for  the 
latter,  a  demand  for  the  former  would  certainly  arise  quite  **  effectual  *' 
enough  in  an  economic  sense  to  be  left  to  elicit  its  own  supply.  Where- 
fore, let  Elementary  School-Boards  and  Endowed  School  Commissioners 
understand  that  the  great  work  which  has  been  given  them  to  do,  will  not 
be  done  well  unless  withal  it  be  done  quickly,  for,  in  proportion  to  their 
promptitude  in  the  matter,  will  be  England's  chances  of  reinstatement  in 
the  industrial  supremacy  which,  owing  to  her  having  allowed  her  indus- 
trial rivals  twenty  years'  start  of  her  in  technical  education,  she  has  of 
late  by  no  imperceptible  degrees  been  losing. 

W.  T.  THORNTON. 
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On !  Stay  not,  Swallow,  in  the  dosky  Sonth, 
Pat  forth  across  tho  waters  without  fear ; 

I  bear  this  message  from  my  lady's  mouth, 

**  Here  are  the  blossoms  :  Why  art  then  not  hero  ?  *' 

Thy  last  year's  nest  awaits  thy  glad  return 
Close  by  her  lattice,  under  sheltering  eaves : 

Beneath  it  soon  will  clustering  roses  bum, 
The  jasmine  feels  it  with  its  topmost  leaves. 

I  know  thy  secret ;  why  thou  mad'st  it  there, — 
That  thou  might' st  see  my  love  or  hear  her  oft. 

Or  feel  her  breath  upon  the  morning  air, 
Sweet  as  the  rose's,  borne  with  it  aloft. 

How  fairer  than  all  fairest  things  her  face, 
What  harmony  moves  with  her  as  she  moves, 

Thou  knowest ;  but  not  her  last  and  tenderest  grace. 
Thou  hast  not  seen  her,  Swallow,  now  she  loves. 

Here  in  this  spot  where  I  await  her  now, 

I  came  upon  my  Lady  unaware. 
And  saw  Heaven's  promise  in  her  perfect  brow. 

Its  ripe  fulfihnent  in  her  lips  and  hair ; 

And  could  no  longer  hide  my  bitter  smart, 
But  turned  toward  her  with  a  passionate  cry, 

**  Oh,  Love !     My  Lady !     Thou  so  kind  of  heart, 
Have  pity  on  me.    Love  me  or  I  die." 

A  moment's  space  she  turned  her  head  away, 
While  all  my  flagging  pulses  ceased  to  beat 

The  smiling  skies  grew  ashen-hued  and  grey. 
And  the  glad  sunshine  quite  forgot  its  heat. 
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Yet  iimoronsly  and  lingeringly  she  tamed 

Again ;  and  her  long  look  npon  me  fell, 
And  I  could  see  where  the  bright  colour  bnmed 

In  either  cheek  and  mark  her  bosom^s  swell. 

This  saw  I,  Swallow — ^more  I  could  not  see — 
For  round  my  neck  two  loving  arms  there  clung, 

And  a  sweet  while  her  heart  beat  close  to  me, 
Her  golden  head  upon  my  bosom  hung. 

Nay,  once  more.  Swallow :  I  may  tell  thee  this. 

Be  this  thy  welcome  from  the  desolate  South. 
My  Lady  turned  at  length  to  meet  my  kiss. 

And  trembling  kissed  me  on  my  trembling  mouth. 

And  I  have  told  her,  and  she  doth  not  chide. 
How  all  my  fears  and  longings  thou  hast  known. 

And  graciously  she  biddeth  me  confide 
This  last  sweet  secret  unto  thee  alone. 

Oh !  laggard,  if  thou  knew*st  what  sweets  she  hath 
Hoarded  for  thee — what  smiles  thy  coming  wait — 

Thou  would*st  Dot  loiter  on  thy  homeward  path, 
Nor  let  my  summer  languish  for  its  mate. 

JOSEPH  K3JIGHT. 


I  luVE  been  ihinldng  lately,  that  if  I  vbtb  ashed  ta  name  the  two  (enmdii 
imperaonations,  ifUich,  in  the  whole  raoge  of  literatore,  ancient  tti 
modeni,  betokaa  the  most  intimate  and  refined  knowled^  of  bmuD 
nature  in  the  inventors,  I  sbould  indicate  Goetbc's  Mignon  tai 
Bbakepeare's  Cleopatra.  I  write  this  not  without  some  fealing  thit 
I  may  he  doing  an  injustice  to  Sophocles  and  his  Antigooa.  On  Ua 
whole,  however,  I  incline  to  the  aelection  I  have  made ;  and  I  lUu  tb 
idea  of  it  all  the  better,  becanse  these  two  are,  as  it  wero,  the  AJpba  nd 
Omega  of  womanhood.  In  them  we  see  the  beginning  aod  the  ead  li 
womanly  instincts  and  appetonecs,  from  the  first  "  maiden  longing  lo  W 
blest,"  to  the  last  artifices  of  the  accompliahed  co<inettc.  I  ba\c  beui 
much  said,  and  seen  much  written,  abont  Dickens's  "Utile  Nell."  b 
is  outwardly  a  very  pretty  picture— a  child-ongel  traTersing  the  earti. 
Bat  beyond  hor  long  hair  and  her  feminine  apparel,  there  is  nothing  to 
mark  her  sex  ;  she  might  have  been  a  boy-augel  for  anything  that  tlutn 
is  in  her  character  to  show  us  to  the  contrar}-.  Bat  Mignon  is  hmnu 
and  feminine.  TLough  attired  ae  a  boy,  with  her  hair  cat  close,  ibt 
19  nil  in  all,  a  woman-child.  It  is  in  thus  marking,  from  u-iMm,  Ummi 
of  the  child  that  Goethe  has  evinced  euch  consummate  genios.  Uignca 
is  not  an  angel,  bat  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood — of  nerrons,  eeiuttiTe 
fiesh,  and  of  hot  blood,  too  rebellious  for  the  weak  frame  ibroagh  wfaid 
it  courses.  With  wonderfnl  power  and  delicacy,  the  artist  has  poitrajai 
the  first  anintelligible  development  of  the  seinal  passion  in  a  young  and 
innocent  creatnro  of  extraordinary  sensibility — of  peculiar  phjnnl 
organization.  He  has  attempted  what,  as  far  as  my  reading  txiaoia, 
no  one  else  has  attempted,  and  though  the  experiment  was  a  hazardon* 
one,  he  has  succeeded,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  divesting  of  aD 
repulsivenese  this  exposition  of  the  first  unacknowledged  growth  of  tb 
sexual  yearnings  in  a  young  and  beantiful  Italian  maid.  With  «zquintA 
trnth  and  subtlety,  the  consuming  passion  is  traced  from  its  first  dawning 
revelations  to  the  season  of  its  full  expansion — the  progress  fima  dsm 
gratitude  to  servile  reverence,  to  filial  affection,  to  lovo,  to  piMfinBi 
to  destruction,  as  thus  traced  in  Withelm  M^ixter,  is  beyond  nil  cxpresfknt 
beoatiful  and  true.  This  sexnal  development  operates  with  al^rmhw! 
force  on  one  so  delicately  organized.  It  works  in  ber,  at  laat,  trtva  U) 
the  death,  and  yet  we  are  filled  with  pity  and  love  and  admiration,  aa 
wa  mark  these  snicidal  workings.  Like  all  other  original  creatioBi 
with  the  stamp  of  genius  npon  them,  this  character  has  fotutd  tnaay 
imitators  —  bat  tbo  imitators  in  this  instance  are   among  the  gnatgat 
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masters  of  fiction.  Tho  Fenella  of  Walter  Scott,  the  Lydia  of  Bulwer, 
the  Esmeralda  of  Victor  Hugo,  are  reproductions  of  Mignon,  the  same 
with  a  difference,  and  if  they  had  been  original  would  have  been  among 
tho  best  of  their  respective  writers*  creations. 

Now,  let  this  character  be  studied,  and  then  let  the  student  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Cleopatra.  We  have  seen  numerous  pictures  of  them 
both,  which  may  or  may  not,  viewed  separately,  realize  our  conceptions 
as  to  tho  personal  individuality  of  either ;  but,  seen  together,  they  very 
clearly  mark  the  contrast — the  enormous  difference  between  them — or, 
as  I  have  said  above,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  And  yet,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  ehild-Cleopatra  very  closely  resembling 
Mignon.  In  respect  of  years,  Cleopatra,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fascinations, 
might  have  been  Mignon's  mother — and  I  rather  think,  in  respect  of 
temperament  too — though  the  Italian  maid  would  never  have  developed 
into  such  a  woman  as  the  Egyptian  Queen.  The  difference  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  difference  between  the  tender  bud  and  the  full-blown 
fiower.  Cleopatra  stands  before  us  fully  developed  and  revealed.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  her.  She  is  open  as  day.  She  wears  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeve.  She  has  no  disguises  or  reservations ;  no  doubts 
or  questionings.  She  knows  herself  and  she  knows  others;  and  she 
does  not  care  who  knows  what  she  thinks  or  does.  If  she  were  avowedly 
a  mistress  of  the  art  of  coquetry — if  she  were  professedly  and  professionally 
instructing  a  female  class  in  the  great  lessons  of  "  the  way  to  keep  him," 
she  could  not  speak  out  more  plainly  than  she  does.  This  is  Shakspeare*s 
Cleopatra ;  but  very  little  is  substantially  added  to  the  Cleopatra  of 
history — tho  Cleopatra  of  Plutarch.  That  she  really  was  just  such 
a  person  as  is  portrayed  in  the  Shakspearian  drama  we  have  good 
warrant  of  belief.  Plutarch  writes  of  her  playfulness — her  love  of  fun 
and  frolic — and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  took  part  in  the  ''fond 
and  childish  pastimes  **  in  which  Antonius  delighted,  supplementing 
them  with  sportive  devices  of  her  own  invention,  as  when  by  the  aid  of 
her  divers  she  helped  Antony  to  catch  a  red-herring  with  his  rod  and 
line,  or  as  Plutarch  (apiid  North)  writes,  **  an  old  salt  fish,  like  unto 
those  that  are  brought  out  of  the  country  of  Pont.*'  All  this  was 
**  excellent  fooling.''  Miss  Prude  will,  doubtless,  exclaim  that  they  were 
**  old  enough  to  have  known  better."  And  so  they  were.  But  the  fact 
still  remains,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  history,  not  of  the  stage.  Antony 
himself  explains  it  marvellously  well, — 

My  nightingale. 
Wo  have  beat  them  to  their  heds.    What,  girl  ?  though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  onr  younger  brown, 
Yet  ha*  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  onr  nerves 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth. 

If  I  were  to  assert  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  among  the  very 
foremost  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  I  should  not  stand  alone  in  this  critical 
opinion — for  Coleridge  (supereminently  the  first  of  all  Shakspearian  com- 
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mcntntors)  has  already  prononnccd  it  in  very  omphatie  langnagc.  Compin, 
or  rather,  contrast  it  with  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  see  how  greatlv  and 
grandly  tho  gonins  of  tho  poot  had  developed  in  the  interval  between  the 
production  of  thcBO  two  love-dramas.  The  first,  written  in  his  "  said 
days/'  is  crndely  romantic  and  absnrd.  The  last  is  instinct  crcrrvhsi 
with  nature  and  with  truth.  There  is  a  for  stronger  sympathy  excited  h 
tho  destinies  of  these  "  middle-aged  lovers  "  (a  class  systematically  rendend 
ridiculous  by  the  dramatists  of  a  later  period)  than  in  the  boy-and-gixi 
amours  of  tho  Montagu  and  Oapulet.  On  the  question  thus  raised  I  shiH 
presently  say  something.  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  comment  npon  the  dmaa, 
but  on  the  character  of  Cleopatra — and  I  would  first  observe  that,  in  Ha- 
wholo  range  of  the  personal  creations  of  the  dramatist,  there  is  not  ou 
more  marvellous  than  this.  In  a  former  paper,  published  in  this  Mag&zise, 
I  remarked  that  Rhakspcare  differed  from  all  his  contemporaries  in  nothins 
more  than  in  his  very  obvious  desire  to  exalt,  rather  than  to  degrade, 
tho  female  character.  Tho  generality  of  Shakspcaro's  women  are  modest, 
amiablo,  virtuous — altogether  attractive.  Tho  voiy  exceptions  that  prore 
the  rule  are  not  moan  or  nasty.  If  they  are  bad,  there  is  a  sort  of  digmiy 
in  their  badness.  Lady  Macbeth,  Hamlet's  Queen-mother,  Cleopatra,  are 
sinners  on  tho  heroic  scale.  They  do  not  excite  our  contempt,  as  do  tlu 
feminine  profligates  of  the  minor  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Of  Clcopatn, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  a  good  woman,  but  though  not  monEy 
attractive,  she  is  not  repulsivo.  Indeed,  there  is,  in  spite  of  her  badnes, 
a  wonderful  fascination  about  her  character,  which  overcomes  alike  onr 
reason  and  our  morality,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  bo  angry  with  her.  I 
remember  reading  an  essay  (I  think  it  was  by  Uazlitt)  "  On  men  I  should 
like  to  have  knov^n.'*  If  I  were  to  write  an  essay  "  On  women  I  shonld 
like  to  havo  known,'*  I  should  assuredly  class  Cleopatra  among  them; 
perhaps,  indeed,  I  should  place  her  at  the  head  of  them. 


The  serpent  of  old  Nile 

With  her  sweet  betraying  smile, 


was  eminently  a  person  worth  knowing,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  when 
once  kno>ni. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  so  captivates  humanity,  old  or 
young,  ns  a  woman  with  all  the  physical  beauty  and  grace  and  freshness 
of  youth  combined  with  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  age.  It  is  a 
mistake  (not  so  often  committed  by  the  present  as  by  tho  past  generation) 
to  suppose  that  young  men  or  young  women  are  tho  most  dangerons  of  alL 
It  is  not  by  such  as  those,  but  by  people  of  both  sexes  long  past  their 
premii'i-e  jeuncMv,  thnt  the  greatest  mischief  is  done.  The  novel-writers 
of  tho  day  seem  to  recognize  this  more  and  moro  in  their  fictions,  and 
heroes  and  horoincs  appear  who,  in  tho  languago  of  very  jomig  people, 
are  "  quite  old."  And  neither  men  nor  women  in  their  pages  are  as  good 
as  they  used  to  bo.  And  surely  all  this  is  more  tme  to  hnman  natnie^ 
or,  at  least,  to  the  human  nature  of  the  nineteenth  ccntiuy-^than  the  M 
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Btory  of  the  wondoHal  fascinations  of  golden-hured  ^1- 
yonng  Adonises  of  two-and  twenty. 

Of  eoTU-Be,  it  will  be  said,  "It  is  an  old  fellow  who  writes  this."  So 
it  is,  my  yonng  fiiend.  If  I  were  not  an  old  fillow  how  conld  I  inatrnct 
yon  in  these  matters  ?  When  yoa  have  the  eiperionce  of  an  old  follow 
yourself,  and  I  am  in  my  graTo,  if  yon  should  chance  to  rend  this  ognin, 
yon  will  say  that  I  was  quite  right.  But  oven  now,  in  yonr  salad  age, 
frosh  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  full  of  the  Greek  dramatists  and 
Latin  poets,  you  will  acknowledge  that  in  thotie  occioDt  days  the  miEcb'ef 
was  done,  not  by  young  men  and  maidens,  but  by  mntaro  gamesters — 
such  as  Queen  Dido  and  oven  the  "  Pine  ^Eueoa."  I  think,  by  the  way, 
that  Dido,  as  described  by  Virgil,  was  not  much  behind  Cleopatra  in  her 
practice  of  the  arts  of  coquetry — though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so 
successful,  as  she  had  different  materials  to  work  upon.  Her  "  Oroen- 
goodeying"*  of  Asconina  was  a  mastor-pioco — Ascanium  yrmnio<jiie 
Jofet,  Ao.  Adolescens  well  knows  the  passage.  Fondling  the  sou  to 
excite  the  passions  of  his  father.  I  bavo  no  spnce  to  dwell  on  this  ;  I 
only  wish  to  remind  my  yoong  friends  of  what  thoy  have  read  in  their 
class-books — Latin  and  Greek.  They  will,  donhtless,  be  able  to  number 
np  the  "  quite  old  "  heroines  of  the  Greek  dramiitists — of  Sophocles,  of 
^schylns,  of  the  womnn-hatlng  Euripides :  such  mature  sirens  as 
Clytemnestra  and  Phiodra  and  Jocnsta.  And  there  is  a  faTonrite  modem 
author  of  theirs  t  who  has  pat  the  case  very  strongly  in  one  of  his  fictions, 
reminding  as  of  the  couplet — 

Old  man's  lave  ii 

and  finishing  the  pregnant  passago  with  the  words,  "  Wild  talcs  might 
assuredly  have  been  told  of  Antony's  youth ;  hut  I  doubt  if,  whilst  liia 
brow  was  brent,  he  would  have  followed  so  fast  in  the  wake  of  the  Egyptian 
galley  while  the  sea-fight  was  swaying  to  and  fro  off  Actiam,  or  have  set  . 
his  breast  so  straight  against  his  sword's  point  at  tho  lying  rumour  of  | 
Cleopatra's  saicide."  And,  indeed,  wo  need  not  go  to  fiction,  ancient  or  I 
modem,  for  instances  in  support  of  my  argument,  for,  as  I  am  writing, 
our  public  papers  are  made  terrible  by  the  details  of  a  ghastly  trngedy — a 
story  of  passion,  of  crime,  of  jealousy,  of  violence,  whorein  the  actors 
were  "quite  old"  people.  And  yet  it  was  a  case  of  "burning  to  tho  bono," 
though  the  heroine  was  as  old  as  Cleopatra  when  she  applied  the  asps  to 
her  breast. 

Gervinus  speaks  of  Cleopatra  as  "  an  old  and  artful  coortesan."    Bnt 
the  Heidelberg  professor  in  tbese  words  is  a  little  too  severe  on  the 
Egyptian  qneen,  or,  at  all  events,  on  tho  Egyptian  queen  of  Shakspcn 
For  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  years.    Bome  people  are  old  at  Gvo-and-  J 

•  Sco,  for  on  explanation  of  ihis  term,  the  Full  Mali  Cairlte  of  Scptcmlwr  H,  I 
f  Tlio  author  ot  Ckj  Linin-iitone, 


l-ange1a  and  curly    ^^H 
writes  this."     So  'B 

I 
I 
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twenty ;  some  are  yonng  at  five-and-thirty.     Of  Cleopatra  it  is  wriiiai^ 

Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
'  Her  infinite  variety. 

And  it  would  bo  impossible  better  to  express  in  bo  few  words  the  seeret  of 
her  inexhaustible  attractiveness.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  when 
Antony  was  fifty-six,  and  yet  np  to  the  very  last  she  seems  to  hafs 
retained  all  her  fascinations.  We  have  most  of  ns  seen  a  phenomenon  of 
this  kind  once  or  twice  in  our  lives.  I  have  heard  men,  and  women  too, 
account — or,  rather,  endeavour  to  account — ^for  this  yonth-in-age  after 
different  fashions,  but  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  any  ezplanations  I 
have  hoard.  A  common  theory  is  that  unemotional  people  retain  the 
appearance  of  youth  much  longer  than  others.  The  yonngest  woman,  ibr 
her  years,  whom  I  know,  or  ever  knew,  is  perhaps  the  least  nnemotioniL 
And  when  I  say  the  '*  youngest,**  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  yomigest- 
lookhiff,  but  the  youngest  in  heart,  the  freshest,  the  most  playfol,  the 
most  vivacious.  My  notion  is  that  very  placid  people  are  apt  to  get 
a  flabby  look.  They  rot,  as  it  were,  on  Lethe's  wharf  more  qaickly  thin 
others  wear  themselves  out  at  the  grindstone  of  much  feeling.  I  am  not 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we  may  sometimes  be  very  much  mistaken  aboaft 
those  (women  especially)  whom  we  believe  to  be  placid — ^that  what  we  take 
for  placidity  is  suppressed  emotion.  And  nothing  shatters  one  more  than 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  often  mistaken  in  this  way.  Again, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  long-continued  juvenescence  is  constitationai 
— that  it  comes  from  sound  health,  from  good  digestion ;  but  my  experi- 
ence equally  refutes  this  proposition.  I  have  known  both  men  and  women 
who  have  retained  their  youth  in  a  marvellous  manner,  notwithstanding  a 
most  rickety  state  of  health ;  who  have  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  indiges- 
tion, and  yet  have  laughed  and  played  (women  more  than  men),  and  kept 
up  all  their  freshness  of  aspect,  without  artistic  aids,  and  aU  the  cheerfol- 
ness  and  sportiveness  natural  to  those  who  might  be  their  children.  I  am, 
as  I  have  already  confessed,  an  old  man  myself,  and  have  been  watching 
this  phenomenon  for  many  years,  but  I  am  as  far  off  as  ever  from  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  I  had  lived  centuries  ago,  I  might  have 
attributed  it  to  occult  causes — ^to  some  secret  and  tenible  compact  with 
the  arch-fiend.  But,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  get  much  beyond  Antony's  subtle 
explanation  that  *'  it  is  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves  " — words  which 
may  be  considered  somewhat  obscure,  but  beneath  which  lies  a  vaat  sub- 
stratum of  meaning.  An  intellect  that  never  lies  fisdlow,  a  heart  that  is 
never  cold,  a  nervous  system  that,  though  never  quiet,  is  never  unstrung. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  At  all  events,  I  can  get  no 
nearer  to  it. 

Next  to  Cleopatra,  I  should  have  liked  of  all  women  to  have  seen 
Ninon  de  TEnclos.  If  all  that  is  said  by  French  writers  of  this  marrellonfl 
woman  be  true,  Cleopatra,  in  respect  of  the  preservation  of  her  personal 
charms,  was  nothing  to  her — for  the  <'  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  '*  died  com- 
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paratively  yonng.  What  aids  and  adjuncts  an  Egyptian  princess,  before 
the  Christian  era,  might  have  had  for  the  preservation  of  her  personal 
beauty,  we  do  not  altogether  know  in  these  days,  after  the  lapse  of  jast 
nineteen  centuries.  If  they  could  preserve  the  living  as  well  as  they  pre- 
served the  dead,  their  skill  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  But  the 
costume  of  the  period  before  Christ  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  false- 
hoods of  figure,  though  it  might  not  have  denied  fictions  of  face.  There 
could  not  have  been  much  room  for  **  getting  up**  in  the  latest  fashions  of 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the  women  in  France  in  these  latter  days 
have  had  no  impediments  of  this  kind ;  nay,  everything  has  favoured 
falsehood  and  fabrication.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  a  ghastly  story 
(the  scene  of  it,  of  course,  was  Paris)  of  a  young  man  who  was  madly 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman.  He  haunted  her  everywhere ;  he 
dogged  her  footsteps.  After  a  time,  becoming  acquainted  with  her  residence, 
and  knowing  the  chamber  in  which  she  slept,  he  was  seized  with  an  insane 
desire  to  see  her  at  her  toilet — I  forget  whether  he  took  an  apartment 
opposite  to  her  chamber  windows,  armed  with  a  powerful  race-glass,  or 
whether  he  concealed  himself  in  her  room — but  he  saw  her  most  distinctly 
take  off  her  false  hair,  take  out  her  false  teeth,  throw  aside  her  pads, 
&c,  &c.,  and  reveal  )ierself  as  something  nauseous  and  revolting.  When 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  this  disgusting  display,  he  went  home  and  blew  out 
his  brains. 

This  may  have  been  a  fact,  or  it  may  have  been  merely  a  satirical 
invention.  But  the  modem  art  of  **  getting  up  **  is  wonderful,  and  the 
costume  of  the  day  favours  the  deceit.  I  repeat,  however,  that  Cleopatra 
could  not  have  accomplished  this,  though  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that, 
like  the  women  of  our  own  times,  she  '*  frizzled  her  hair ;  **  and  doubtless, 
after  a  long- established  fashion  in  the  East,  she  touched  up  her  eyes. 
When  it  is  stated  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  now  in  use 
amongst  us,  that  Jezebel  "  painted  her  face,**  there  is  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  the  passage — ^the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lators. Unskilled  in  Eastern  usages,  they  missed  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  writer,  who  said  that  she  "  painted  her  eyes,'*  *  or  "  adjusted  her 
eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore  {Kohoiy  t  Most  readers  will  remember 
the  descriptive  passage  in  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan — 

And  others  mix  the  KohoPs  jetty  dye, 
To  giYO  that  long  dark  laDgnish  to  the  eye. 
Which  makes  the  maid,  whom  kings  are  proud  to  cnll 
From  fair  Circassia's  vales,  so  beantifuL 

But  long  before  this,  the  custom  was  well  known  in  Egypt,  as  the  wall- 
paintings  very  clearly  exhibit ;  and,  indeed,  the  implements  of  this  kind 
of  decoration  have  been  discovered,  with  some  remains  of  the  drug  that 
was  used.     It  may  be  inferred  that  Cleopatra  did  not  neglect  such  aids ; 


*  See  KiTTO*8  Notes— Pkctono/  BibU. 
t  8haw*8  7>ave/!»— quoted  by  Moore. 
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bat  there,  in  all  probability,  her  artificial  adornments  began  and  ended. 
In  all  else  she  was  a  genuine  woman. 

Conceding  much,  however,  to  the  efiect  of  Gleopaira*B  physical  beantr, 
even  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-eight,  the  secret  of  her  wondeifbl  fiEiseinitioB 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  perfection  of  flesh  and  blood  that  msj  be 
represented  by  a  picture.  It  was  the  consummate  coquetry  of  the  woman 
that  carried  everything  before  it.  That  she  was  not  at  all  an  amiaUe 
person — ^that  sometimes,  indeed,  she  was  veiy  disagreeable — ^mnst  be 
freely  admitted.  But  this  was  all  a  part  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  la 
attractions.     She  knew  better  than  to  go-* 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadows  made  tender. 
Till  loYO  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splcndoor. 

There  was  no  sameness  about  her.  It  was  the  **  infinite  variety  '*  whieb 
held  in  thrall  those  upon  whom  she  was  pleased  to  exercise  hor  blandish- 
ments. She  knew  how  greatly  provocations  and  aggravations,  if  kept 
within  due  bounds,  contribute  to  womanly  success.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  Shakspeare*s  drama,  we  see  her  in  one  of  her  tauntbg 
moods.  There  is  a  sore  which  she  is  sometimes  disposed  to  worry,  tod 
that  sore  is  **  the  married  woman,*'  the  **  shrill-tongued  Fulvia."  The 
epithet  is  Shakspeare*s,  but  he  did  not  invent  the  character  to  give  efiect 
to  the  situation.  For  Plutarch  tolls  us  that  Antony's  wife  was  of  "  a 
peevish,  crooked,  and  troublesome  nature."  Cleopatra,  therefore,  does 
the  wife  no  injustice  when  she  so  describes  her  as  '*  shrill-tongued ;  *'  bat 
she  is  scarcely  just  to  the  husband,  from  hor  own  point  of  view,  when  she 
drives  her  sarcasms  into  him,  asking  Antony,  when  news  comes  firom  Borne, 
to  which  he  would  fain  not  listen,  **  Where's  Fulvia's  process  ?  "— cr 
summons — and  adds — 

As  I  am  EgypVa  queen, 
Thon  blosheBt,  Antony  j  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homage  ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame, 
When  shrill-tongned  Folvia  scolds^ 

Fulvia,  not  being  very  well  pleased  with  the  reports  of  Antony's  proceed- 
ings in  Egjpt  (of  which,  in  truth,  I  cannot  be  much  Borprised),  has  hit 
upon  the  device  of  getting  up  a  littlo  war  at  home  which  may  call  her 
husband  from  foreign  parts.  But  before  this  charm  has  worked  effectivelv, 
Fulvia,  by  good  fortune,  sickened  and  died.  The  words  are  not  mine.  I 
am  not  responsible  for  them.  It  is  Plutarch  who  says,  ''By  good  fortnnei 
his  wife  Fulvia,  going  to  meet  with  Antonius,  sickened  by  the  way,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Sicion."*  News  of  this  event  reaches  Antony  at 
Alexandria,  and  he  is  somewhat  conscience-stricken  and  sorrowftal^ 
wishing  that  to  be  undone,  which  before  he  had  wished  to  be  done,  and 
resolving,  in  the  hour  of  penitence,  to  make  Rome  his  mistress.     Nothing 

*  I  saw  an  advertisement  not  long  ago  in  the  London  papen,  the  haItqU  of 

which  is  eqnal  to  the  above  : — **  If will  apply  to—,  ho  will  hear  ■'^nriTitliiiif 

to  his  advantage.    His  wife  is  dead." 
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can  be  more  exquisitely  trae  than  the  language  in  which  these  transient 
emotions  are  expressed.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Antony  is  a  master- 
piece not  inferior  to  that  of  Cleopatra.  Bnt  it  is  with  the  woman  I  have 
to  do ;  and  how  womanly  is  the  manner  in  which  she  receives  the  tidings 
of  Fulyia*s  death  I  Knowing  that  he  had  received  news  from  Italy,  she 
had  asked  tauntingly,  "  What  says  the  married  woman  ?  **  adding — 

Yon  may  go  ; 
Would  she  had  never  given  yon  leave  to  come  I 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  yon  here ; 
I  have  no  power  npon  yon ;  hcr*8  yon  are  I 

When  he  tells  her  that  Fulvia  is  dead,  she  will  not  at  first  believe  it ;  but 
when  convinced  of  the  fact  by  reading  the  despatch  in  which  it  is 
announced,  she  straightway  turns  it  into  a  weapon  of  attack  against 
Antony.     She  had  previously  put  the  question  to  him, — 

Why  did  yon  marry  Fulvia  and  not  love  her? 

And  now  she  bursts  out  into  the  exclamation, — 

O,  most  false  love ! 
Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shonldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia*8  death,  how  mine  received  will  be. 

Having  just  taunted  him  with  caring  too  much  for  Fulvia,  she  now  taunts 

him  with  caring  too  little.    Nothing  can  surpass  the  truthfulness  of  this. 

Women  are  not  illogical  merely  by  default.     They  are  wilfully  inconsistent 

and  self-contradictory.    In  their  intercourse  with  men  they  delight  in 

what  they  call  **  having  him  both  ways.'*     They  are  proud  of  their  skill 

in  so  dealing  with  their  masculine  enemy,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 

him  to  escape  their  objurgations.    They  know  how  aggravating  this  is  and 

they  like  to  aggravate.     Great  men,  I  am  afraid,  have  not  better  tempers 

than  little  ones — and  so  Antony,  under  this  provocation,  loses  his  temper ; 

and  then  Cleopatra  mocks  hun.    Turning  to  one  of  her  hand-maidenS| 

she  says : — 

Look,  prithee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  doth  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe  I 

It  is  the  delight  of  such  women  to  lash  a  man  into  the  extremest  state  of 
violent  irascibility  and  then  to  laugh  at  him.  In  these  times  such  alterca- 
tions do  not  often  take  place  in  the  presence  of  attendants,  but  the  language 
used  is  very  much  the  same.  "  You  call  yourself  a  great  man,  indeed — 
and  to  put  yourself  in  such  a  temper.  If  a  poor  weak  woman,  such  as  I 
am,  were  to  do  it,  it  might  be  forgiven ;  but  for  a  great  man  " — (and  the 
greatness  indicated  may  be  physical  or  moral) — '*  oh,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you."  And  what  can  a  man  say  to  this?  He  is  ashamed  of  himself  and 
is  silent. 

It  may,  we  know,  be  said  that  this  process  of  intense  provocation  is 
not  exactly  the  **  way  to  keep  him«"  We  admit  that  it  has  an  ugly  look 
— ^that,  as  I  have  represented  it  above,  it  is  pure  *'  nagging."    But  Shak- 
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Bpooro  know  tho  human  heart  a  groat  deal  too  well  to  represent  only  tAu. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  we  see  wonderful  gleams  of  tenderness  and  of  love. 
Hor  genuine  fondness  for  the  man  she  is  provoking  cannot  be  concealed. 

I  am  quickly  ill  and  well. 

So  Antony  loves, 

she  exclaims  in  the  very  thick  of  her  upbraidings  ;  *  and  when  she  bai 
exhausted  her  spleen,  she  asks  to  be  forgiven  and  calls  on  the  gods  to 
prosper  his  undcrtakmgs : 

Your  hononr  calls  you  hence. 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  Gods  go  with  yon  I 

And  so  ho  goes  forth  to  do  his  duty — ^to  play  his  part  in  the  great  hem 
drama  of  the  world;  and  Cleopatra  gives  herself  up  wholly  to  Bveci 
thoughts  of  tho  absent  ono,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  dis- 
coursing upon  his  perfections ;  and  the  very  things,  which  a  little  while 
before  she  would  have  charged  as  sore  offences  against  Antony,  are  nor 
extolled  as  special  merits  in  him.  When  Alexas  tells  her  that,  after  his 
departure,  the  great  Roman  was  **  nor  sad  nor  merry,"  Cleopatra  burets 
out  into  an  enthusiastic  commentary  on  this  ''  heavenly  mingle,"  and  then 
apostrophizes  tho  absent  Antony,  saying, — 

Bcest  thon  sad  or  merry, 
The  riolencc  of  either  thee  becomes, 
So  does  it  no  man  else  I 

And  yet  very  recently  she  had  been  reviling  him  for  being  either  sod  <a 
merry,  and  had  made  each  mood  in  turn  an  offence  against  herself. 

But  is  all  this  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  true  loving  woman  t 
Perfectly  so.  And  these  are  the  women  for  whom  men  Hve  and  die. 
Gentleness  of  manner,  equableness  of  temper,  consistency  of  speech  and 
action,  are  all  excellent  things — blessed  conditions  not  to  he  too  highly 
admired  or  commended.  But  the  majority  of  men  are  not  good  enough 
to  be  enslaved  by  such  attractions.  To  their  imperfect  natores  these 
good  gifts  become  wearisome  after  a  time.  Antony,  in  his  private  or 
domestic  conditions,  is  but  a  very  common  type  of  manhood.  And  when 
Sbakspearo  wrote  the  following  delightful  little  snatch  of  dialogue,  he  had 
not  merely  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  but  men  and  women  genemlly  in  his 
mind : — 

Charmian.  Madam,  methinks  if  yon  do  love  him  dearly 

Yon  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 

The  like  from  him. 
Cleopatra,  AVhat  should  1  do  I  do  not  ? 

Charmian.  In  each  thing  give  him  way — cross  him  in  nothing. 
Cleopatra.   Thou  talkest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him  ! 


*  Some  of  the  Shiiknpearian  commentators,  with  their  usual  ineptitmic  have 
endeavoured  to  spoil  this  passage,  and  with  it  the  whole  scene,  by  imttine  a  eolnn 
or  full  stop  after  "  well,"  so  as  to  express  not  Cleopatra's  fondnesiy  bat  Antonj'a 
variableness. 
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A  bit  of  high  comedy  of  tho  best  kind,  the  felicitous  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  excelled.    Cleopatra  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  Charmian 
what  was  **  the  way  to  keep  him.'*     She  knew  that  it  is  never  wise  in 
women  to  let  men  have  their  own  way  overmuch.     They  are  apt  to 
presume  upon  such  concessions.    A  little  wholesome  bullying  has  always 
a  salutary  effect.    There  is  more  excitement  in  intercourse  with  wild 
animals  than  with  tame  ones.    Tameness  is,  with  all  men  whom  women 
are  prone  to  love,  the  most  unpardonable  of  all  offences.    Men  do  not 
love  women  because  they  are  good ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vauri^m  is 
the  most  beloved  of  his  kind.    All  this  is  very  shocking ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true.    A  skilful  use  of  the  provocations  and  aggravations  is 
almost  certain  to  be  successful.     The  **  bad-tempered,  unamiablo,  dis- 
agreeable, irritating,  unbearable — delightful  woman"  carries  everything 
before  her  with  the  Antonys    of   the  world.      Of  course  there  is  a 
**  subauditur."     Something  is  understood.     It  is  beauty  of  some  kind 
or  other.     It  may  not  be  mere  beauty  of  form  or  colour.     It  is  something 
piquant,  stimulating,  irresistible — ^what,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  man 
to  describe,  though  most  men  know  what  it  is.     Whether  these  nameless 
charms  can  work  without  love  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     I  rather  doubt 
it  myself.     We  read  of  such  results  in  fiction — of  men  breaking  their 
hearts  and  wasting  their  fortunes  upon  women  without  a  gleam  of  natural 
affection — as  cold  and  as  hard  as  marble.    But  I  have  never  met  these 
heartless  enslavers  in  real  life ;  and  if  they  exist  at  all,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  their  reign  must  be  brief.    Nothing  is  so  loveable  as  love ;  and 
if  the  sinner  be  not  a  loving  one,  though  she  may  conquer,  she  cannot 
retain  her  conquests.    At  all  events  Cleopatra  was  a  tender-hearted, 
loving  woman ;   and  Antony  well  knew  it.      Shakspeare  does  not  say 
much  about  it — but  he  lets  the  curtain  fall,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
on  the  queen's  arrangements  to  write  every  day  by  special  messenger 
to  her  absent  lord,  as  regularly  as  though  Rowland  Hill  had  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

We  confess,  however  wrong  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Prude,  that 
we  cannot  help  feeling  for  Cleopatra  when  we  learn  that  Antony  is 
untrue  to  her.  He  goes  to  Home  and  marries  Octavia.  '*  And  a  very 
proper  thing  to  do,  too,  sir !  A  respectable  young  woman  of  his  own 
country  and  creed !  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  view  of 
the  case. 

Bat  since  these  poor  forsaken  ones  are  apt, 

In  ignorant  directness  to  perceive 

Only  the  fact  that  gentle  links  arc  snapt — 

and  the  hearts  even  of  those  who  are  not  respectable  young  women  will 
bleed  sometimes,  we  may  not  unrighteously  feel  compassion  for  such 
as  Cleopatra.  That  the  Egyptian  queen's  conduct  towards  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  of  this  marriage  was  violent  and  unseemly — '*  not 
at  all  lady-like,"  as  Miss  Prude  would  say — ^must  be  admitted.  '<  Her 
ipanners  had  not  the  repose  "  of  the  Vere  de  Veres.    She  was  a  womaa 
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with  strong  passions,  and  sho  could  not  take  things  coolly.  It  «u 
a  relief  to  her  to  strike  the  poor  fellow  and  to  hale  him  abont  by  the  btir 
of  his  head.  This  we  can  all  of  as  nnderstand,  men  and  women  ilike; 
bat  the  second  scone  with  the  messenger  is  not  so  appreciable  hj  ihe 
former,  although  its  wonderful  truth  is  clearly  to  be  discerned  by  all  vk 
have  been  observers  of  the  female  character.  There  is  no  more  lemiik- 
able  distinction  between  the  character  and  conduct  of  men  and  wooieD, 
in  like  circumstances,  than  that  which  is  developed  by  livahies  and 
jealousies  in  the  two  sexes.  Cleopatra,  in  accordance  with  feminxoB 
instincts,  is  eager  to  learn  all  that  she  can  about  the  woman  who  hu 
supplanted  her,— 

Cleopatra,  Is  she  as  tall  as  mc  ? 
Messenger,  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleopatra,  Didst  heor  her  speak  ;  is  she  shrill-tongned  or  low  ? 
Messenger,  Madnm,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low-Yoic'd. 
Cleopatra,  That's  not  so  good.    Ho  cannot  like  her  long  ! 

On  this  tho  waiting-maid  Gharmian  breaks  in  with  the  timdr 
ejaculation,  ''  Like  her,  0  Isis !  'tis  impossible ! "  to  which  Cleopttn 
replies,  '<I  think  so,  Gharmian, — dull  of  tongue  and  dwarfish  I  '*  KsA 
then  turning  to  the  messenger  she  renews  her  inquiries, — 

What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
If  o'er  thon  look'st  on  majesty. 
Messenger,  She  creeps; 

Ilcr  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one, 
Sho  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  lifo, 
A  statnc  than  a  breather. 

After  inquiring  about  Octavia's  age,  Geopatra  continues, — 

Bear'st  thon  her  face  in  mind.    Is  it  long  or  short  ? 
Messenger,  Round  e'en  to  fanltiness. 
Cleopatra.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  foolish  that  arc  so  : 

Ilcr  hair  what  colour  ? 
Messenger.  Brown,  madam ;  and  her  forehead. 

As  low  as  sho  would  wish  it. 

Ilaving  thus  catalogued  tho  personal  qualifications  of  her  iiTal,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ''this  creature's  no  such  thing*'  (ortf 
I  haye  heard  women  say,  "  no  such  groat  thing  after  all/*)  Cleopatn 
tells  tho  messenger  that  he  is  "most  fit  for  business,**  apologizes  fiv 
having  ill-used  him,  and  dismisses  him  with  lavish  gifts.  And  how  tmly 
feminine  is  all  this !  A  man's  conduct  in  such  circumstances  is  preciselj 
the  reverse  of  a  woman's.  Tho  last  thing  that  he  cares  to  know  if 
what  his  rival  is  like — the  last  thing  that  he  thinks  of  doing  is  to  make 
any  inquiries  about  him.  The  less  ihat  ho  knows  the  better.  He  does 
not  like  to  examine  the  skeleton  too  closely.  He  prefers  to  keep  the  evil 
as  impalpable  and  mythical  as  possible ;  whilst  a  woman  seeks  to  have 
it  before  her  in  all  its  minutest  details.  The  photographic  process  helps 
her  somewhat  in  these  days.  At  all  events,  it  does  more  than  the 
descriptions  of  a  messenger  firom  a  distance.    But  I  have  known  a  woiiisa 
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*  travel  fivchnndred  miles  to  look  at  a  snpposed  rival.    It  is  an  almost 

*  prnricnt  cariosity  of  the  same  kind  that  impels  a  woman  to  open  and 
2«  to  read  letters  suspected  to  be  written  by  a  rival,  or  to  contain,  in  some 
B  other  shape,  evidence  of  the  infidelity  of  the  man  she  loves.  I  do  not 
H'  say  that  such  things  have  not  been  done  by  men.  Bat,  as  a  rnle,  they 
B  shrink  from  such  investigations  and  are  content  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
II  can  only  give  them  pain  when  known.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is 
!i  a  sort  of  latent  cowardice  in  this.  Perhaps  there  may  bo.  But  there 
:  is  wisdom  too  in  abstaining  from  doing  that  which  may  fix  a  strong  and 
r  cndaring  impression  of  a  most  painful  kind  upon  the  mind — ^which  may 

stamp  upon  it,  with  a  photographic  accuracy  and  minuteness,  that  which 
nothing  can  ever  efiace.  The  door  of  the  Blue  Chamber  is  far  better 
closed  than  open.* 

Cleopatra  was  right  when  she  said  that  Octa via  would  not  keep  Antony 
very  long  to  herself.  Wo  soon  find  the  married  woman  returned  to  her 
brother's  house,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sitting  side  by  side  in  a  place 
of  public  resort  in  Alexandria.  Plutarch  says  that,  <*to  confess  a  truth, 
it  was  too  arrogant  and  insolent  a  part  (as  a  man  would  say)  in  derision 
and  contempt  of  the  Bomans.*'  But  there  they  sat  in  gold  chairs- 
Cleopatra  robed  as  Isis,  and  her  progeny,  in  various  costumes,  picturesquely 
grouped  at  her  feet.  I  am  not  at  dl  surprised  that  the  Bomans  were 
greatly  incensed.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Cleopatra  was  of  a  for- 
giving nature,  and  that,  loving  Antony,  she  tolerated  his  infidelity,  and 
made  allowance  for  the  temptations  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  How 
could  Antony  help  being  proud  of  such  love  ?  The  Bomans  said  that  she 
had  bewitched  him  ''by  her  charms  and  amorous  poisons.*'  And  so  she 
had — but  not  in  the  sense  which  the  words  are  intended  to  convey.  Her 
charms  were  the  natural  charms  of  a  beautiful  and  loving  woman ;  her 
amorous  poisons  were  only  the  incense  of  a  flatteiy  such  as  no  man's 
vanity  can  resist.  So  she  won  him  back  again — completely,  irrevocably. 
And  with  this  the  Shakspearian  comedy  ends — ^and  the  tragedy  commences. 


But  before  I  pass  on  to  the  catastrophe,  I  would  wish  to  give  a  few 
sentences  to  another  dramatic  illustration  of  this  marvellous  love-story. 
Dryden's  tragedy  of  All  for  Love;  or^  The  World  Well  Lost,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  glorious  John's  dramatic  pieces.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  best  of  all.  It  is  stately  and  dignified,  and  it  contains 
some  fine  passages  in  the  classic  style.    But,  although  more  correct  and 


*  Such  of  my  readers  as  have  studied  in  the  closet  or  seen  acted  on  the  stage 
Dean  Milman's  Ihzio  (one  of  the  best  of  modem  tragedies)  will  remember,  and 
perhaps  quote  against  me,  the  speech  of  Aldabella,  ending  with  the  words  ^ 

But  never  let  me  see  her,  Fazio— never ! 

I  can  only  reply  to  this  that  Hilman  was  a  young  man  when  he  wrote  the  play. 
Had  he  written  it  at  fifty,  I  don't  think  that  this  line  would  have  been  part  of  itp 


Ceeonnt.  Diydon,  therefore,  found  something  to  work, 
teen  dropped — wo  mny  be  sure  not  overlooked — by  Sh 
baB  introduced,  wilh  considerablo  effect,  some  new  i 
BIiakBpearian  iu  their  reality.  It  vina  not  a  bad  tbonghti 
and  the  "married  woman"  together,  and  to  givo  dram 
to  tbo  bints  and  Buggestions  of  the  earlier  tragod;,  Ti 
lively  to  each  other  and  to  Antony,  of  the  wife  and  tbe  i 
felicitously  illiiBtrated.  Octavia  is  clearly  no  match  fitr  i 
the  former  boasts  that,  if  nothing  tiso,  she  Ja  a  noble  llooQ 
of  old  Nile  "  suporblj  replies : — 

Your  loril,  the  man  n-lie  Mrres  mc,  u  n  Ronisi^ 
It  would  bo  dt&icult  to  press  a  greater  amount  of  irony  d 
a  single  line.  It  might  have  two  emphatic  readings,  aeoj 
of  the  eiponent  actress : —  ' 

Yimr  lord,  Uic  man  who  Borves  me,  is 


crvcs  me,  is  a  uomna  tl 

Vonr  lord,  the  man  who  seriia  me,  is  a  B«aian,  | 
It  is,  indeed,  all  emphasis.  Btnng  by  theao  taunts,  Ootaidfl 
her  chastity,  and  reminds  Cleopatra  of  her  old  connection  { 
this  the  Egyptian  replies : —  ( 

I  loveJ  noi  Caaar — 'twHa  but  -mtitudo  , 

I  paid  his  loTo.    The  wont  jour  malice  csa 
Is  bat  to  eaj',  the  grenleat  of  mankinil  ' 

Has  been  mjr  lUve.    The  next,  bat  far  ahon  hid 
In  my  EBtcem,  is  he  whom  law  culls  youn,  j 

But  whom  liLi  love  mudc  luine.  ] 

Bo  Octavia  tnies  nothing  by  her  taunts.     The 
Ibronder  nosition  than  the  law-wife 
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BnggestioDS  into  Antony's  ears.  He  is  what  the  yonng  ladies  of  the  day 
Vfoold  call  **  a  good  old  buffer,"  and  he  does  his  work,  in  all  sincerity  and 
outspokenness,  by  no  means  after  the  manner  of  lago.  Antony  is,  of 
coarse,  furious  ;  so  Octayia's  triumph  commences.  She  says  very  quietly 
to  her  husband — the  quietude  of  intense  sarcasm — 

Arc  yon  concerned 
That  she's  fonnd  false  ? 

To  this  Antony  replies  :— ■ 

I  shoald  be,  were  it  so  ; 
For  though  *tis  past,  I  would  not  that  the  world 
Should  tax  my  former  choice,  that  I  loved  one 
Of  so  slight  note. 

[Jpon  seeing  which,  every  woman  will  exclaim,  <*  How  like  a  man !  Always 
blinking  of  himself  I**  And  so  it  is— just  like  a  man.  These  brief 
passages,  indeed,  from  All  for  Love,  are  not  unworthy  of  Shakspeare. 
IfVe  suspect  that  the  proportion  of  those  men  who  would  be  very  much 
reconciled  to  losses  of  this  kind,  whether  of  a  legitimate  or  an  illegitimate 
character,  if  they  were  certain  that  no  one  would  know  anything  about  it, 
s  lamentably  great.  But  their  vanity  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  its 
}eing  known  that  they  have  been  cuckolded  or  deserted.  Vanity,  indeed, 
except  in  very  noble  natures,  is  the  largest  part  of  what  is  called  **  love." 
it  is  often  very  severely  visited.  It  was,  doubtless,  vanity  that  drew 
Dolabella  in  the  first  instance  into  the  snares  of  the  Egyptian  queen  ;  but 
t  was  not  less  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  Cleopatra  to  pretend  to  be 
unorously  affected  towards  a  young  man  for  whom,  in  truth,  she  cared 
lothing.  This,  however,  is  a  little  game  which  has  not  ceased  to  be 
}layed,  and  which  never  will  cease  to  be  played  so  long  as  men  are  truant 
ind  women  are  vexed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  efficacious 
liscipline.  It  has,  doubtless,  sometimes  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  and 
las  had  disastrous  results  ;  but  it  is  generally  successfal.  And,  perhaps, 
f  the  third  person  in  every  little  drama  of  this  kind  were  a  confederate 
ind  not  a  dupe,  there  would  be  little  to  say  against  the  device.  It 
seldom,  however,  happens  so  in  real  life.  The  third  person  is  commonly 
i  dupe — not  a  dummy ;  and  he  is  often  very  much  to  be  pitied.  Ah, 
Nell  I  Perhaps  the  balance  of  this  kind  of  mischief  done  in  the  world 
nust  not  be  charged  against  the  gentler  sex. 


I  have  said  that  the  comedy  is  ended,  and  that  the  tragedy  is  to  com- 
nence.  Of  course,  poetic  justice  demands  that  such  a  story  should  not 
*  end  well."  The  Nemesis  is  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  they  are  very 
ioon  overtaken  by  it.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  strong,  passionate  love  to  be 
mbject  to  violent  reactions — ^terrible  gusts  of  anger  supersede  it  at  times 
—something,  indeed,  that  simulates  hatred,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  love 
n  disguise.  '<  To  be  wrath  with  one  you  love  doth  work  like  madness 
>n  the  brain ; "  and  so  when  Antony  thought  that  Cleopatra  had  betrayed 
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before ;  and  when  sho  asks,  in  words  and  tones  which,  at  1 
believes  to  be  fialse, — 

AVhy  is  my  lord  enraged  against  hia  love  ? 

he  bursts  into  a  fury  of  rage  closely  allied  to  insanitjy 
most  unjustifiable  language,  that  he  will  have  hia  former  i< 
before  the  shouting  populace,  and  that  <<  patient  Ootavia  *' 
Cleopatra's  visage  up  ''with  her  prepared  nails."  This 
much  for  the  queen,  who  takes  her  departure,  and,  by  the 
attendants,  shuts  herself  up  in  a  mausoleum  and  gives 
is  dead.  Mardian  the  Eunuch  bears  the  tidings  to  hii 
has  now  expended  itself ;  he  is  full  of  remorseful  tendern 
once  resolves  to  follow  her  to  the  Elysian  Fields.  *'  I  com 
he  exclaims,  in  a  burst  of  triumphant  fondness, — 

Where  souls  do  couch  in  flowers,  well  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  onr  sprightly  part  make  the  ghosts  gaze. 
Dido  and  her  JSneas  shall  wont  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  onrs. 

Eager,  in  the  fulness  of  his  love,  for  this  blessed  reunion, 
falls  upon  his  sword. 

\Yhat  followed,  as  narrated  by  Plutarch  and  portrayi 
historical  fidelity  by  Shakspearo,  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
he  could  have  wished,  with  Cleopatra's  kisses  on  his  lips, — 

I  am  dying,  Egypt — dnng ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  lost 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 
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she  would  not  have  carod  so  much  about  falling  into  Csesar's  hands,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  detestable  thought  that — 

m 

The  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modesfc  eyes, 
And  still  conclosion, 

might  triumph  over  her  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  She  was  prepared  for 
this.  She  had  been  taking  lessons  in  the  art  of  dying.  Historians  say 
that  her  object  was  to  die  with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  And  so  it  was, 
in  one  sense — for  to  die  painfully  is  to  die  unbecomingly.  And  Cleopatra 
was  resolved  to  be  beautiful  and  delightful  even  in  death, — 

One  would  not  sore  be  frightfol  when  one's  dead. 

So  she  arrays  herself  in  her  most  gorgeous  and  becoming  attire ;  and 
having  previously  ascertained  how  to  die  with  the  least  physical  disturb- 
ance, she  quietly  puts  an  end  to  herself.  Cassar's  messengers  find  her 
dead.  ''  When  they  had  opened  the  doors,  they  found  her  stark  dead, 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  gold,  attired  and  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  one 
of  her  two  women,  which  was  called  Iras,  dead  at  her  feet;  and  her 
other  woman,  called  Charmian,  half  dead  and  trembling,  trimming  the 
diadem  which  Cleopatra  wore  upon  her  bead."  Bo  Plutarch,  in  North's 
translation.  And  she  must  have  been  a  loveable  wretch  after  all — apart  from 
the  passion  which  she  inspired  in  men — or  her  tire-women  would  not  so 
have  loved  her.  There  is  a  kind  of  woman — ^the  exemplars,  however,  are  very 
rare — who  are  regarded  with  equal  affection  and  admiration  by  both  sexes. 
They  are  not  << modest-eyed,  still-conclusioned "  women;  but  open- 
hearted,  generous,  impulsive,  quick-tempered,  passionate  women,  beloved, 
sometimes  with  an  ardent,  almost  masculine  love  and  devotion,  by  their 
feminine  equals  and  inferiors.  Cleopatra  was  one  of  these ;  or  her  waiting- 
women  would  not  have  died  with  her,  and  in  the  very  agonies  of  death 
administered  to  the  beauty  of  their  mistress. 

The  story  of  the  happy  and  unhappy  loves  of  these  two  ''  quite  old  " 
people  is  now  ended.  Is  it  less  interesting  than  the  story  of  Bomeo  and 
Juliet,  which  it  very  much  resembles,  mutatis  mutandis,  especially  in  the 
catastrophe  ?  I  think  that  I  may  anticipate  the  answer.  At  least,  I  may 
say  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Cleopatra  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  women  that  ever  lived,  and  that  Shakspeare's  picture  of 
her  is  quite  unexampled  for  its  truthfidness,  even  in  his  own  wonderful 
gallery  of  female  portraits. 
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<<  Prince  Ernest  is  at  Sarkeld  ? '' 

"  In  Paris,  I  hear.*' 

*<  How  will  yoar  despatch  reach  these  ladies  in  time  for  them  to  come 
over  by  the  next  boat  ?  ** 

**I  have  sent  my  father^s  servant.  The  General — he  is  promoted  at 
last,  Harry — attends  the  ladies  in  person,  and  is  now  waiting  for  the 
boat's  arrival  over  there,  to  follow  my  directions.*' 

**  You  won't  leave  me  ?  " 

Miss  Goodwin  had  promised  to  meet  the  foreign  ladies  on  the  pier. 
We  quarrelled  and  made  it  up  a  dozen  times  like  girl  and  boy,  I  calling 
her  aunt  Clara,  as  in  the  old  days,  and  she  calling  me  occasionally  son 
Bichie :  an  imitation  of  my  father's  manner  of  speech  to  me  when  we 
formed  acquaintance  first  in  Venice.  But  I  was  very  little  aware  of  what 
I  was  saying  or  doing.  The  forces  of  my  life  were  yoked  to  the  heart,  and 
tumbled  as  confusedly  as  the  world  under  Phaethon  charioteer.  We 
walked  on  the  heights  above  the  town.  I  looked  over  the  water  to  the 
white  line  of  shore  and  batteries  where  this  wonder  stood,  who  was  what 
poets  dream  of,  deep-hearted  men  hope  for,  none  quite  believe  in.  Hardly 
could  I ;  and  though  my  relenting  spinster  friend  at  my  elbow  kept  assuring 
me  it  was  true  that  she  was  there,  my  sceptical  sight  fixed  on  the  stale 
prominences  visible  in  the  same  features  which  they  had  worn  day  after 
empty  day  of  late.  This  deed  of  hers  was  an  act  of  devotion  great  as 
death.  I  knew  it  from  experience  consonant  to  Ottilia's  character ;  but 
could  a  princess,  hereditary,  and  bound  in  the  league  of  governing  princes, 
dare  so  to  brave  her  condition  ?  Complex  of  mind,  simplest  in  character, 
the  uncontrollable  nobility  of  her  spirit  was  no  sooner  recognized  by  me 
than  I  was  shocked  throughout  by  a  sudden  light,  contrasting  mo  appall- 
ingly with  this  supreme  of  women,  who  swept  the  earth  aside  for  truth. 
I  had  never  before  received  a  distinct  intimation  of  my  littleness  of  nature, 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  fly  from  thought,  and  then,  as  if  to  prove 
myself  justly  accused,  I  caught  myself  regretting — no,  not  regretting, 
gazing  as  it  were  on  a  picture  of  regrets — that  Ottilia  was  not  a  romantic 
little  lady  of  semi-celestial  rank,  exquisitely  rash,  wilful,  desperately 
enamoured,  bearing  as  many  flying  hues  and  peeps  of  fancy  as  a  love- 
ballad,  and  not  more  roughly  brushing  the  root-emotions.  If  she  had  but 
been  such  an  one,  what  sprightly  colours,  delicious  sadnesses,  magical 
transformations,  tenderest  intermixture  of  earth  and  heaven ;  what  tears 
and  sunbeams,  divinest  pathos ;  what  descents  from  radiance  to  consolatory 
twilight,  would  have  surrounded  me  for  poetry  and  pride  to  dwell  on ! 
What  captivating  melody  in  the  minor  key  would  have  been  mine,  though 
I  lost  her — ^the  legacy  of  it  all  for  ever  !  Say  a  petulant  princess,  a  star 
of  beauty,  mad  for  me,  and  the  whisper  of  our  passion  and  sorrows 
traversing  the  flushed  world  I  Was  she  coming  ?  Not  she,  but  a  touch- 
stone, a  relentless  mirror,  a  piercing  eye,  a  mind  severe  as  the  goddess  of 
the  god's  head ;  a  princess  indeed,  but  essentially  a  princess  above  women ; 
a  remorseless  intellect,  an  actual  soul  visible  in  the  flesh.    She  was  truth. 

YOL.  ZZIY. — ^KO.  141t  18. 
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"  Yes,"  Miss  Qoodvia  Bsseuted :  "  if  ;ou  Uko,  Hnz^ 

Her  compassion  for  me  only  tentatively  encoonga 
would,  perhaps,  be  right.  You  arc  the  judge.  IffOD  o| 
acting  bravely."  She  must  have  langhcd  at  mo  in  be 
lay  bead  peruBingiy,  mnrmnring  "  No ; "  and  then  a  de^ 
a  deep  sigb.  The  taoods  of  balf-eamest  men  and  feeU 
escape  the  farcical,  if  thoy  do  at  all.  i 

She  adopted  my  plan  in  a  vigorous  outline  of  how  tr 

'I  I  think  it  would  bo  honourable,  Harry," 

"  It  would  be  horrible,  borriblo  I     No,  einca  a 
wiBh  I — hat  the  mischief  is  done." 

"  Yott  aro  quite  a  boy." 

I  argued  tiiat  it  was  not  to  be  a  1 
situation. 

She  replied  that  it  was  to  bo  a  boy  of  boys  not  Ul 
Boorifice  would  never  be  accepted.  ) 

"  Why,    an   old    maid  can   teach   you,"   she    said^ 

rebuked  me  for  failing  to  aoize  my  opportunity  to  gain  4 

of  magnanimous  spirit.     "  Men  are  all  sell 

concluded,  most  logically.  I 

The  hours  wore  on.  My  curse  of  iutrospecUoo  leA  q 
ing  through  the  town  to  the  pier,  amid  the  breesy  blue  ^ 
strings,  we  watched  the  packet-boat  approaching.  Tbed 
one  of  the  famous  swift  island  wherries.  Something  wd 
for  it  was  overtaken,  and  the  steamer  came  ia  first.  J  ft 
Luch  bawled  iit.    Out  of  n  crowd  of  unknown  vissfU^^fl 
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3        I  scarcely  noticed  them,  beyond  leading  them  on  to  the  pier-steps  and 
'•  E  leaving  them  under  charge  of  Miss  Goodwin,  who  had,  in  matters  of 
3  luggage  and  porterage,  the  practical  mind  and  aplomb  of  an  Englishwoman 
F :  that  has  passed  much  of  her  time  on  the  Continent.     I  fancied  myself 
. :  vilely  duped  by  this  lady.     The  boat  was  empty  of  its  passengers ;  a 
. .  grumbling  pier-man,  wounded  in  his  dignity,  notified  to  me  that  there  were 
=;  fines  for  disregard  of  the  Company's  rules  and  regulations.     His  tone 
altered;  he  touched  his  hat:  <* Didn't  know  who  you  was,  my  lord." 
»r  Janet  overheard  him,  and  her  face  was  humorous. 
-         *^We  may  break  the  rules,  you  see,"  I  said  to  her. 
:         **  We  saw  him  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,"  she  replied ;  so 
:    Bpontanoously  did  the  circumstance  turn  her  thoughts  on  my  father. 
**  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 
"No." 

"  You  avoided  him  ?  " 
:  "  Aunty  and  I  thought  it  best.     He  landed  .  .  .  there  was  a  crowd." 

Miss  Goodwin  interposed :  "  You  go  to  Harry's  hotel  ?  " 
"  Grandada  is  coming  down  to-morrow  or  next  day,"  Janet  prompted 
my  aunt  Dorothy. 

"If  we  could  seek  for  a  furnished  house ;  Uberly  would  watch  the 
luggage,"  Dorothy  murmured  in  distress. 

''Furnished  houses,  even  rooms  at  hotels,  are  doubtful  in  the  height 
of  the  season,"  Miss  Goodwin  remarked.  "  Last  night  I  engaged  the  only 
decent  set  of  rooms  I  could  get,  for  friends  of  Harry's  who  are  coming." 

"No  wonder  he  was  disappointed  at  seeing  us — he  was  expecting 
them ! "  said  Janet,  smiling  a  little. 

"  They  are  sure  to  come,"  said  Miss  Goodwin. 
Near  us  a  couple  of  yachtsmen  were  conversing. 
"  Oh,  he'll  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,"  one  said.     "  When  you've  once 
tasted  that  old  boy,  you  can't  do  without  him.     I  remember  when  I  was  a 
youngster — it  was  in  Lady  Betty  Bolton's  day  ;  she  married  old  Edburj', 
you  know,  first  wife — the  Magnificent  was  then  in  his  prime.     He  spent 
bis  money  in  a  week :  so  he  hired  an  eighty-ton  schooner ;  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  a  Jew,  bagged  him,  lugged  him  on  board,  and  sailed  away." 
"  What  the  deuce  did  he  want  with  a  Jew  ?  "  cried  the  other. 
"Oh,  the  Jew  supplied  cheques  for  a  three  months'  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  came  home,  I  heard,  very  good  friends  with  his  pirate. 
That's  only  one  of  dozens." 

The  unconscious  slaughterers  laughed. 

"  On  another  occasion  " — I  heard  it  said  by  the  first  speaker,  as  they 
swung  round  to  parade  the  pier,  and  passed  on  narrating. 

"Not  an  hotel,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,"  my  aunt  Dorothy^  with 
heightened  colour,  urged  Miss  Goodwin.    They  talked  together. 

"  Grandada  is  coming  to  you,  Harry,"  Janet  said.  "  He  has  business 
in  London,  or  he  would  have  been  here  now.  Our  horses  and  carriages 
follow  OS :  everything  yon  would  like.    He  does  love  you  I  he  is  very 
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anxious.  I'm  afraid  his  health  is  worse  than  he  thinks.  Temple  did 
not  say  your  father  was  here,  hat  grandada  must  have  suspected  it  ivhen 
he  consented  to  our  coming,  and  said  he  would  follow  us.  So  that  looks 
well  perhaps.  He  has  heen  much  quieter  since  your  money  was  ptid 
hack  to  you.  If  they  should  meet  .  .  .  no,  I  hope  they  will  not: 
grandada  hates  noise.  And,  Harry,  let  me  tell  you  :  it  may  be  nothing: 
if  he  questions  you,  do  not  take  fire ;  just  answer  plainly  :  I'm  sure  yon 
understand.  One  in  a  temper  at  a  time  I*m  sure's  enough :  you  hare 
only  to  he  patient  with  him.  He  has  heen  going  to  London,  to  the  Citr, 
seeing  lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  and  coming  back  muttering.  Ah  !  detr 
old  man.  And  when  he  ought  to  have  peace  I  Harry,  the  poor  will 
regret  him  in  a  thousand  places.  I  write  a  great  deal  for  him  now,  and 
I  know  how  they  will.     What  are  you  looking  at  ?  " 

I  was  looking  at  a  man  of  huge  stature,  of  the  stiffest  build,  whose 
shoulders  showed  me  their  full  breadth  while  he  stood  displaying  front- 
wards the  open  of  his  hand  in  a  salute. 

**  Schwartz  1 ''  I  called.  Janet  started,  imagining  some  fierce  inter- 
jection.    The  giant  did  not  stir. 

But  others  had  heard.  A  lady  stepped  forward.  "  Dear  Mr.  Hanr 
Richmond !   Then  you  are  better  ?  We  had  most  alarming  news  of  you." 

I  bowed  to  the  Frau  von  Dittmarsch,  anciently  Miss  Sibley. 

**  The  princess?" 

**  She  is  here." 

Frau  von  Dittmarsch  clasped  Miss  Goodwin's  hand.  I  was  toaching 
Ottilia's.  A  veil  partly  swathed  her  face.  She  trembled  :  the  breeze 
robbed  me  of  her  voice. 

Our  walk  down  the  pier  was  almost  in  silence.  Miss  Goodwin 
assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  foreign  ladies.  I  had  to  break  from 
them  and  provide  for  my  aunt  Dorothy  and  Janet. 

**They  went  over  in  a  little  boat,  they  were  so  impatient.  Who  is 
she  ?  "  Dorothy  Beltham  asked. 

**  The  Princess  Ottilia,"  said  Janet. 

**  Are  you  certain  7     Is  it  really,  Harry  ?  " 

I  confirmed  it,  and  my  aunt  said,  '*  1  should  have  guessed  it  conld 
be  no  other  ;  she  has  a  foreign  grace." 

**  General  Goodwin  was  with  them  when  the  boat  came  in  from  the 
island,"  said  Janet.  '*  He  walked  up  to  Harry's  father,  and  yoa  noticed, 
aunty,  that  the  ladies  stood  away,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  nnobserved, 
like  us,  and  pulled  down  their  veils.  They  would  not  wait  for  oar  boat. 
We  passed  them  crossing.  People  joked  about  the  big  servant  over- 
weighting the  wherry." 

Dorothy  Beltham  thought  the  water  too  rough  for  little  boatSt 

**  She  knows  what  a  sea  is,"  I  said. 

Janet  gazed  steadily  after  the  retreating  figures,  and  then  eoin« 
mended  me  to  the  search  for  rooms.  The  end  ,of  it  was  thai  I  abaa* 
doncd  my  fiither's  suite   to   them.    An  aeoommodating   lii|en*dfapir 
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possessed  of  a  sea-yiew,  and  rooms  which  hurled  the  tenant  to  the 
windows  in  desire  for  it,  gave  me  harbourage. 

Till  dusk  I  scoured  the  town  to  find  Miss  Goodwin,  without  whom 
there  was  no  clue  to  the  habitation  I  was  seeking,  and  must  have  passed 
blindly  again  and  again.  My  aunt  Dorothy  and  Janet  thanked  me  for 
my  consideration  in  sitting  down  to  dine  with  them ;  they  excused  my 
haste  to  retire.  I  heard  no  reproaches  except  on  account  of  my  not 
sending  them  word  of  my  illness.  Janet  was  not  warm.  She  changed 
in  colour  and  voice  when  I  related  what  I  had  heard  from  Miss  Goodwin, 
namely,  that  ''some  one"  had  informed  the  princess  I  was  in  a  dying 
state.  I  was  obliged  to  offer  up  my  father  as  a  shield  for  Ottilia,  lest 
false  ideas  should  tarnish  the  image  of  her  in  their  minds.  Janet  did 
not  speak  of  him.  The  thought  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  there  lies  the 
evil  of  a  sore  subject  among  persons  of  one  household :  they  have  not  to 
speak  to  exhibit  their  minds. 

After  a  night  of  suspense  I  fell  upon  old  Schwartz  and  Aennchen  out 
in  the  earliest  dawn,  according  to  their  German  habits,  to  have  a  gaze  at 
sea,  and  strange  country  and  people.  Aennchen  was  all  wonder  at  the  soli- 
tary place,  Schwartz  at  the  big  ships.  But  when  they  tried  to  direct  me 
to  the  habitation  of  their  mistress,  it  was  discovered  by  them  that  they 
had  lost  their  bearings.  Aennchen  told  me  the  margravine  had  been 
summoned  to  Bippau  just  before  they  left  Sarkeld.  Her  mistress  had 
informed  Baroness  Turckems  of  her  intention  to  visit  England.  Prince 
Ernest  was  travelling  in  France. 

The  hour  which  brought  me  to  Ottilia  was  noon.  The  arrangements 
of  the  ladies  could  only  grant  me  thirty  minutes,  for  Janet  was  to  drive 
the  princess  out  into  the  country  to  view  the  island.  She  and  my  aunt 
Dorothy  had  been  already  introduced.  Miss  Goodwin,  after  presenting 
them,  insisted  upon  ceremoniously  accompanying  me  to  the  house. 
Quite  taking  the  vulgar  view  of  a  proceeding  such  as  the  princess  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  perhaps  fearing  summary  audacity  and  intereslodness 
in  the  son  of  a  father  like  mine,  she  ventured  on  lecturing  me,  as  though 
it  lay  with  me  to  restrain  the  fair  romantic  head,  forbear  from  calling 
up  my  special  advantages,  advise,  and  stand  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  be  the  man  of  honour.  The  princess  had  said  :  '<  Not  see  him  when 
I  have  come  to  him?*'  I  reassured  my  nndisceming  friend  partly, 
not  wholly. 

''  Would  it  be  commonly  sensible,  or  civil,  to  refuse  to  see  me, 
having  come  ?  " 

Lliss  Goodwin  doubted. 

I  could  indicate  forcibly,  because  I  felt,  the  clear-judging  brain  and 
tempered  self-command  whereby  Ottilia  had  gained  her  decision. 

Miss  Goodwin  nodded  and  gave  me  the  still-bom  affirmative  of  polite- 
ness. Her  English  mind  expressed  itself  willing  to  have  exonerated  the 
rash  great  lady  for  visiting  a  dying  lover,  but  he  was  not  the  same  person 
now  that  he  was  on  his  feet,  consequently  her  expedition  wore  a  different 
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aspect: — my  not  dying  condemned  her.  She  entreated  me  to  keep& 
fact  of  the  prmccss*s  arrival  unknown  to  my  father,  on  which  point  ve 
were  one.  Intensely  enthusiastic  for  the  men  of  her  race,  she  would  hxn 
me,  ahovc  all  things,  hy  a  form  of  adjuration  designed  to  be  a  masterpieN 
of  persuasive  rhetoric,  '<  prove  myself  an  Englishman.*'  I  was  tos^ioi 
that  ''  the  honour,  interests,  reputation  and  position  of  any  hdr 
(demented  or  not,*'  she  added)  "were  as  precious  to  me  as  to  tiu 
owner  :  **  that  "  no  woman  was  ever  in  peril  of  a  shadow  of  loss  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  gentleman,**  and  so  forth,  rather  surprisingly  to  liL 
remembering  her  off-hand  manner  of  the  foregoing  day.  But  the  sense  d 
responsibility  thrown  upon  her  ideas  of  our  superior  national  dignity  hid 
awakened  her  fervider  naturalness — made  her  a  different  person,  as  we  sit 
when  accounting,  in  our  fashion,  for  what  a  little  added  heat  may  do. 
The  half  hour  allotted  to  mo  fled.  I  went  from  the  room  and  tbf 
I  house,  feeling  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  her  who  was  barely  of  the  worii 

I  of  humankind  for  me,  so  strongly  did  imagination  fly  with  her.     I  kissed 

I  her  fingers,  I  gazed  in  her  eyes,  I  heard  the  beloved  voice.     All  ^tssd 

too  swift  for  happiness.  HecoUection  set  me  throbbing,  but  recoUectioi 
brought  longing.  She  said,  *<  Now  I  have  come  I  most  see  you.  Ham.' 
Did  it  signify  that  to  see  me  was  a  piece  of  kindness  at  war  with  he 
judgment  ?  She  rejoiced  at  my  perfect  recovery,  though  it  robbed  her  o 
I  the  plea  in  extenuation  of  this  step  she  had  taken.     She  praised  mc  k 

abstaining  to  write  to  her,  when  I  was  stammering  a  set  of  hastilj 
impressed  reasons  to  excuse  myself  for  the  omission.  She  praised  d; 
step  into  Parliament.  It  did  not  seem  to  involve  a  nearer  approach  t 
her.  She  said,  **  You  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  England."  Itwi 
for  my  solitary  interests  that  she  cared  then. 

I  brooded  desperately.  I  could  conceive  an  overlooking  height  tbi 
made  her  utterances  simple  and  consecutive  :  I  could  not  reach  it.  Topic 
which  to  me  were  palpitating,  had  no  terror  for  her.  She  said,  '<  I  hMXi 
offended  my  father ;  I  have  wTltten  to  him  ;  he  will  take  me  away.*'  L 
speaking  of  the  letter  which  had  caused  her  to  offend,  sho  did  not  bknu 
the  >vriter.  I  was  suffered  to  run  my  eyes  over  it,  and  was  ashamed.  1 
read  to  mo  too  palpably  as  an  outcn*  to  delude  and  draw  her  hither :— 
pathos  and  pathos :  the  father  holding  his  dying  son  in  his  arms,  his  sok 
son,  Harry  Bichmond  ;  the  son  set  upon  by  enemies  in  the  night :  the  lovei 
never  daring  to  beg  for  a  sight  of  his  beloved  ere  he  passed  away : — nol 
an  ill- worded  letter ;  read  uncritically,  it  may  have  been  touching :  it  rnnsl 
have  been,  though  it  was  the  reverse  for  me.  I  frowned,  broke  down  in 
regrets,  under  sharp  humiliation.  She  said,  <<  You  knew  nothing  of  it 
A  little  transgression  is  the  real  offender.  "Wlien  we  are  once  out  of  the 
way  traced  for  us,  we  are  in  danger  of  offending  at  every  step ;  we  aie  u 
lawless  as  the  outcasts."  That  meant,  '  My  turning  aside  to  yoa 
orirrinally  was  the  blameablo  thing.'  It  might  mean,  '  My  love  of  yoa 
sets  my  ideas  of  duty  at  variance  with  my  father's.*  Might  it  also  mesn, 
'  I  am  still  in  that  road  extra  muros  ? '    Sho  smiled ;  nothing  was  uttered 
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once. 

<<  That's  manly ;  that's  nice  of  yoa,"  Janet  said. 

This  was  on  oar  walk  from  the  house  at  night.       M 
listened,  pressing  my  arm.     The  next  morning  Janet  nr| 
once.     **  Keep  him  away,  hring  down  grandada,  Hany. 
the  island,  because  she  has  given  Prince  Ernest  immcd 
here.     You  must  not  delay  to  go.     Yes,  the  Countess  of  I 
have  your  excuses.     And  no,  I  promise  you  I  will  ran 
Besides,  if  I  do,  aunty  will  be  at  hand  to  plead  for  the  d 
can  I      She  has  a  way  that  binds  one  to  accept  eveiythin 
Temple  ought  to  study  with  her  for  a  year  or  two  before  he  i 
Bring  him  back  with  you  and  grandada.     He  is  esteemed 
worth.     I  love  him  for  making  her  in  love  with  English  bo; 
men  for  those  who  know  them,  but  English  boys  are  nnrivi 
Honesty,  bravery,  modesty,  and  nice  looks  I      They  are  i 
style  and  their  way  of  talking.    I  tell  her,  our  men  may  be 
ing, — awkward,  I  daresay ;  but  our  boys  beat  the  world. 
Temple.      I  should  so  like  her  to  see  a  cricket-match  bel 
elevens  of  our  boys,  Harry,  while  she  is  in  England  I 
arranged  for  one  at  Kiversley." 

I  went,  and  I  repressed  the  idea,  on  my  way,  tl 
manoeuvred  by  sending  me  off  to  get  rid  of  me,  but  I  felt 
testimony  to  her  hcartlcssness :  for  no  girl  of  any  heart,  ae 
friend,  would  have  allowed  me  to  go  without  a  leave-taking 
few  would  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  declare  it  a  duty  to  go  a 
when  the  chances  were  that  I  might  return  to  find  the  { 
away.  Ottilia's  condescension  had  done  her  no  good. 
right,  that's  your  path ;  on."    She  seemed  to  speak  in  this 
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CHAPTER   L. 

Which  foreshadows  a  General  Gathering. 

At  our  Riversley  station  I  observed  the  squire,  in  company  with  Captain 
Bulsted,  jump  into  a  neighbouring  carriage.  I  joined  them,  and  was 
called  upon  to  answer  various  inquiries.  The  squire  gave  me  one  of 
his  short,  tight  grasps  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  was  warmth  and 
shyness,  our  English  mixture.  The  captain  whispered  in  my  ear:  **He 
oughtn't  to  be  alone." 

**  How's  the  great-grandmother  of  the  tribe  ?  "  said  I. 

Captain  Bulsted  nodded,  as  if  he  understood,  but  was  at  sea  until  I 
mentioned  the  bottle  of  rum  and  the  remarkable  length  of  that  old  lady's 
measurement. 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure !  a  grand  old  soul,"  he  said.  **  You  know  that  scum 
of  old,  Harry." 

I  laughed,  and  so  did  he,  at  which  I  laughed  the  louder. 

**He  laughs,  I  suppose,  because  his  party's  got  a  majority  in  the 
House,"  said  the  squire. 

**  We  gave  you  a  handsome  surplus  this  year,  sir." 

'*  Sweated  out  of  the  country's  skin  and  bone,  ay  I  " 

**  You  were  complimented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

**  Yes,  that  fellow's  compliments  are  like  a  cabman's,  and  cry  fool : — 
he  never  thanks  you  but  when  he's  overpaid." 

Captain  Bulsted  applauded  the  sarcasm. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  out  of  knowledge  all  this  time,  Hal  ?  "  my  grand- 
father asked. 

I  referred  him  to  the  captain. 

**  Hang  it,"  cried  Captain  Bulsted,  "  do  you  think  I'd  have  been  doing 
duty  for  you  if  I'd  known  where  to  lay  hold  of  you  ?  " 

**  Well,  if  you  didn't  shake  hands  with  me,  you  touched  my  toes," 
said  I,  and  thanked  him  with  all  my  heart  for  his  kindness  to  an  old  woman 
on  the  point  of  the  grave.     I  had  some  fun  to  flavour  melancholy  with. 

My  grandfather  resumed  his  complaint :  '*  You  might  have  gone  clean 
off,  and  we  none  the  wiser." 

<<  Are  we  quite  sure  that  his  head's  clean  on?"  said  the  mystified 
captain. 

**  Of  course  we  should  run  to  him,  wherever  he  was,  if  he  was  down 
on  his  back,"  the  squire  muttered. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  of  course,"  quoth  Captain  William,  frowning  to  me 
to  reciprocate  this  relenting  mood.  ^*  But,  Harry,  where  did  you  turn  off 
that  night.  We  sat  up  expecting  you.  My  poor  Julia  was  in  a  terrible 
fright,  my  lad.    Eh  ?  speak  up." 

I  raised  the  little  finger. 

<<  Oh,  oh,"  went  he,  happily  reassured ;  but,  reflecting,  added :  **  A 

bout  of  it  ?  " 
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I  dropped  him  a  penitent  nod.  [ 

**  That's  bad,  though,"  said  he. 

«*  Thou  why  did  you  tip  mo  a  bottle  of  rnm,  Captain  Williani  ? "' 

**  ]>y  George,  Harry,  you've  had  a  crack  o*  the  sconce  !  "  ho  cic'..:-  ' 
more  sagaciously  than  ho  was  aware  of. 

My  grandf\ithcr  wanted  to  keep  mo  by  his  side  in  London  nitil  ^ 
two  should  start  for  the  island  next  day ;  but  his  business  was  in  i- 
city,  mine  toward?!  the  west.  "Wo  appointed  to  meet  two  hours  dr. 
reaching  the  terminus. 

}Io  turned  to  mo  while  giving  directions  to  his  man. 

**  You've  got  him  down  there,  I  suppose  '?  " 

"  My  father's  in  town,  sir.     He  shall  keep  away,"  I  said. 

**  Humph  !     I  mayn't  object  to  see  him." 

This  sot  mo  thinkhig. 

Captain  Bulsted — previously  asking  me  in  a  very- earnest  maLi: 
whether  I  was  really  all  right  and  sound — fjivoured  mo  with  a  hint : 

**The  squire  has  plunged  into  speculations  of  his  own,  or  else  L;  > 
peei)ii)g  at  somebody  else's.     No  danger  of  the  dad  being  mixed  up  t»1- 
Companies  ?     Let's  hope  not.     Julia  pledged  her  word  to  Janet  tha:  I 
would  look  after  the  old  squire.     I  suppose  I  can  go  home  this  evenii; 
My  girl  hates  to  be  alone." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  I ;  and  the  captain  proposed  to  leave  the  sotij: 
at  his  hotel,  in  the  event  of  my  failing  to  join  him  in  the  citv. 

**  Ihit  don't  fail,  if  you  can  help  it,"  he  urged  me ;  **  for  things  someho'f. 
my  dear  Harry,  appear  to  me  to  look  lilce  the  compass  when  the  ncci:- 
gives  signs  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  My  only  reason  for  saving  so  i- 
common  observation.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  that  he  is  glad  to  bav; 
you  with  him." 

I  told  tho  captain  I  was  equally  glad ;  for,  in  fact,  my  grandfathor': 
riuietness  and  apparently  friendly  disposition  tempted  mo  to  petition  for : 
dower  for  tho  princess  at  once,  so  that  I  might  be  in  tho  position  to  otf.: 
Prince  Ernest  on  his  arrival  a  distinct  alternative ;  snpposing — it  waf 
still  but  a  supposition — Ottiha  should  empower  me.  Incessant  dialo'^ti 
of  perpetually  shifting  tendencies  passed  between  Ottilia  and  me  in  icj 
brain — now  dark,  now  mildly  fair,  now  very  wild,  on  one  side  at  least. 
Never,  except  by  downright  force  of  will,  could  I  draw  from  the  phantos 
of  her  one  purely  irrational  outcry,  so  deeply-rooted  was  the  knowledge  ol 
her  nature  in  mine  ;  and  when  I  did  force  it,  I  was  no  gainer  :  a  pnppet 
stood  in  her  place — the  vision  of  Ottilia  melted  out  in  threads  of  vapour. 
**  And  yet  sIk;  has  come  to  me;  she  has  braved  everj'thing  to  come."  I 
might  say  that,  to  liken  her  to  tho  women  who  break  rules  and  read 
duties  by  their  own  light,  but  I  could  not  cheat  my  knowledge  of  her. 
I\Irs.  AVaddy  met  me  in  tlio  hall  of  my  father  s  house,  as  usual,  pressinii, 
1  regretted  to  see,  oiu'  hand  to  her  side.  "  Her  heart,"  she  said,  **  wiii: 
easily  set  pitty-jiat  now."  She  had  been,  by  her  master's  orders,  examined 
by  two  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  kingdom,  "baronets  both."     Thev 
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advised  total  rest.    As  far  as  I  could  apprehend,  their  haronetcies  and 
doings  in  high  regions  had  heen  of  more  comfort  than  their  prescriptions. 
'i  <<  What  I  am  I  must  he,"  she  said,  meekly;  **  and  I  cannot  quit  his 

service  till  he's  ahroad  again,  or  I  drop.     He  has  promised  mo  a  monu- 
ment.    I  don't  want  it ;  hut  it  shows  his  kindness." 
•  A  letter  from  Heriot  informed  mo  that  the  affair  hetwoen  Edhury  and 

mo  was  settled :  ho  conld  not  comprehend  how. 

"  AVhat  is  this  new  Jury  of  Honour  ?  Who  are  the  jurymen  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  affected  wit. 

I  thanked  him  for  a  thrashing  in  a  curt  reply. 

My  father  had  left  the  house  early  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Waddy 
believed  that  he  meant  to  dine  that  evening  at  the  season's  farewell  dinner 
of  the  Trump-Trick  Club  :  **  Leastways,  Tollingby  has  orders  to  lay  out 
his  gentlemen's-dinners'  evening-suit.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  flew  down 
to  Chippenden,  and  was  home  late.  To-day  he's  in  the  city,  or  one  of 
the  squares.  Lady  Edbuiy's — ah  !^-detained  in  town  with  tho  jaundico, 
or  toothache.  He  said  he  was  sending  to  France  for  a  dentist — or  was  it 
Germany,  for  some  lady's  eyes  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Well  or  ill, 
so  long  as  you're  anything  to  him,  he  will  abound.  Pocket  and  purse ! 
You  know  him  by  this  time,  Mr.  Harry.     Oh,  my  heart !  " 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  had  brought  on  the  poor  creature's  palpi- 
tations. 

This  visitor  was  no  other  than  Prince  Ernest.  The  name  on  his  card 
was  Graf  von  Delzenburg,  and  it  set  my  heart  leaping  to  as  swift  a  measure 
as  Mrs.  Waddy's. 

Hearing  that  I  was  in  tho  house,  ho  desired  to  see  me. 

We  met,  with  a  formal  bow. 

**  I  congratulate  you  right  heartily  upon  being  out  of  the  list  of  the 
nekron,"  he  said,  civilly.  "I  am  on  my  way  to  one  of  your  watering- 
places,  whither  my  family  should  have  preceded  me.  Do  you  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  visitors  daily,  as  it  is  the  custom  with  us  ?  " 

I  relieved  his  apprehensions  on  that  head  :  **  Here  and  there,  rarely ; 
and  only  at  the  hotels,  I  believe."  The  excuse  was  furnished  for  ofifering 
the  princess's  address. 

**  Possibly,  in  a  year  or  two,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  at  Sarkeld,"  said  the  prince,  extending  his  hand.  '<  Then,  you  have 
seen  the  Countess  of  Delzenburg  ?  " 

'<  On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  your  Highness.  Ladies  of  my  family  are 
staying  on  the  island." 

**Ah?" 

He  paused,  and  invited  me  to  bow  to  him.  We  bowed  thus  in  the 
room,  in  the  hall,  and  at  the  street-door. 

For  what  purpose  could  he  have  called  on  my  father  ?  To  hear  the 
worst  at  once?  That  seemed  likely,  supposing  him  to  have  lost  his 
peculiar  confidence  in  the  princess,  of  which  the  courtly  paces  he  had  put 
me  through  precluded  me  from  judging. 
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answered  mildly,  **  Seems  t'other  way/'  and  chose  a  sma] 
,    ' «'      I  indulgence  of  his  private  opinion. 

"  ^Miat !  this  princess  came  over  alone,  and  is  down  ^ 
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my  girl  under  an  alias  ?  *'  he  said,  showing  soar  aversion  x 
; .  of  a  collision  with  the  foreign  species,  as  expressive  as  the 

":*      j  back. 

,  i      I  Temple  came  to  dine  with  as,  so  I  did  not  leave  him  qi 

^^  {  and  Temple  promised  to  accompany  him  down  to  the  island 

'<  Oh,  go,  if  you  like,*'  the  fretted  old  man  dismissed  n 
enough  to  think  over.  Hold  him  fast  to  stand  up  to  me  wil 
hours,  present  time  ;  you  know  who  I  mean ;  I*ve  got  a  q 
for  him.  How  he  treats  his  foreign  princes  and  princesses 
me.  I'd  say,  like  the  Prevention- Cruelty- Animals  man  t< 
the  menagerie,  '  Lecture  *em,  wound  their  dignity,  hart  theii 
don't  wop  *cm.'  I  don't  wish  any  harm  to  them,  bat  what  1 
do  here  nosing  after  my  grandson  !  .  .  .  .  There,  go ;  we  e 
it  out  and  ha*  done  with  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Tve  ran 
earth,  else  I*m  not  fit  to  follow  a  scent." 
■  Ho  grumbled  at  having  to  consume  other  than  his  Ri 

butter,  beef  and  ale  for  probably  another  fortnight.  One  of 
Rivcrslcy  was  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  ate  and  drat 
Grange  lived  on  its  own  solid  substance,  defying  malefa 
tricksters. 

Temple  was  left  to  hear  the  rest.    He  had  the  sweets 
wishes  for  a  rc-introduction  to  Ottilia. 
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of  Janet — she  made  me  gasp  for  air ;  of  Ottilia,  and  she  made  mo  long 
for  earth.  Sharp,  as  I  write  it,  the  distinction  smote  me.  I  might  have 
been  divided  by  an  electrical  shot  into  two  halves,  with  such  an  equal 
force  was  I  drawn  this  way  and  that,  pointing  nowhither.  To  strangle  the 
thought  of  either  one  of  them  was  like  the  pang  of  death  ;  yet  it  did  not 
strike  me  that  I  loved  the  two  :  they  were  apart  in  my  mind,  actually  as 
if  I  had  been  divided.  I  passed  the  Biversley  station  under  sombre 
sunset  fires,  saddened  by  the  fancy  that  my  old  home  and  vivacious  Janet 
were  ashes,  past  hope.  I  came  on  the  smell  of  salt  air,  and  had  that 
other  spirit  of  woman  around  mo,  of  whom  the  controlled  sea-deeps  were 
nn  imago,  who  spoke  to  my  soul  like  starlight.  Much  wise  counsel,  and 
impatience  of  the  wisdom,  went  on  within  me.  I  walked  like  a  man  with 
a  yawning  wound,  and  had  to  whip  the  sense  of  passion  for  a  drug.  Towards 
which  one  it  strove  I  know  not ;  it  was  blind  and  stormy  as  the  night. 

Not  a  boatman  would  take  me  across.  The  lights  of  the  island  lay 
like  a  crown  on  the  water.  I  paced  the  ramparts,  eyeing  them,  breathing 
the  keen  salt  of  thundering  waves,  until  they  were  robbed  of  their  magic 
by  the  coloured  east. 

It  is,  I  have  learnt,  out  of  the  conflict  of  sensations  such  as  I  then 
underwent  that  a  young  man's  brain  and  morality,  supposing  him  not 
to  lean  overmuch  to  sickly  sentiment,  becomes  gradually  enriched  and 
strengthened,  and  himself  shaped  for  capable  manhood.  I  was  partly 
conscious  of  a  better  condition  in  the  morning ;  and  a  sober  morning  it 
was  to  me  after  my  long  sentinel's  step  to  and  fro.  I  found  myself  pos- 
sessed of  one  key — whether  the  right  one  or  not — wherewith  to  read  the' 
princess,  which  was  never  possible  to  me  when  I  was  under  stress  of 
passion,  or  of  hope  or  despair;  my  perplexities  over  what  she  said,  how 
she  looked,  ceased  to  trouble  me.  I  read  her  by  this  strange  light :  that 
she  was  a  woman  who  could  only  love  intelligently — love,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  giving  herself.  She  had  the  power  of  passion,  and  it  could  be 
stirred  ;  but  he  who  kindled  it  wrecked  his  chance  if  he  could  not  stand 
clear  in  her  intellect's  unsparing  gaze.  Twice  already  she  must  have 
felt  herself  disillusioned  by  me.  This  third  time,  possibly,  she  blamed 
her  own  fatally  credulous  tenderness,  not  me;  but  it  was  her  third 
awakeniug,  and  could  affection  and  warmth  of  heart  combat  it  ?  Her 
child's  enthusiasm  for  my  country  had  prepared  her  for  the  impression 
which  the  waxen  mind  of  the  dreamy  invalid  received  deeply ;  and  so, 
aided  by  the  emotional  blood  of  youth,  she  gave  me  place  in  her  imagina- 
tion, probing  me  still  curiously,  as  I  remembered,  at  a  season  when  her 
sedate  mind  was  attaining  to  joint  deliberations  with  the  impulsive,  over- 
generous  heart.  Then  ensued  for  her  the  successive  shocks  of  discern- 
ment. She  knew  me  to  have  some  of  the  vices,  many  follies,  all  the 
intemperateness  of  men  who  carve  a  way  for  themselves  in  the  common 
roads,  if  barely  they  do  that.  And  resembling  common  men  (men  in  a 
judgment  elective  as  hers,  common,  however  able),  I  was  not  assuredly 
to  be  separated  by  her  from  my  associations ;  from  the  thought  of  my 
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self.     It  was  horrible  to  think  of.     I  wonld  rather  have 
my  faults  than  that  she  shonld  have  penetrated  him. 

Nearing  the  island,  I  was  reminded  of  the  early  znomiiij 
on  the  Flemish  flats.  I  did  not  expect  a  similar  surprise: 
rowers  had  pulled  in,  the  tall  beaconhead  of  old  Schwai 
his  mistress  might  be  abroad.  Janet  walked  with  hen  1 1 
to  salnte  them,  and  had  Ottilia's  hand  in  mine. 

"  Prince  Ernest  has  arrived  ?  '* 

"  My  father  came  yesterday  evening.',' 

**  Do  you  leave  to-day  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  he  will  decide.*' 

It  seemed  a  good  omen,  until  I  scanned  Janet*8  sombri 

<<  You  will  not  see  us  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  Harri 

"  That  is  your  arrangement  ?  " 

'at  is." 

'*  Your  own?" 

"Mine,  if  you  like." 

There  was  something  hard  in  her  way  of  spoakingy 
blamed  me,  and  the  princess  were  under  her  protection  agi 
vouchsafed  no  friendly  significance  of  look  and  tone. 

In  spite  of  my  readiness  to  criticise  her  (which  in  onr  1 
condemn)  for  always  assuming  leadership  with  whomsoever 
I  was  impressed  by  the  air  of  high-bred  friendliness  existi] 
and  the  princess.  Their  interchange  was  pleasant  to  hea 
caught  the  spirit  of  her  frank  manner  of  speech ;  and  she,  t] 
degree,  the  princess's  fine  ease  and  sweetness.  They  co: 
rently,  like  equal  minds.  On  material  points,  Janet  nnh 
It  was  she  who  broucht  the  walk  to  a  close. 
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i:  She  saw  me,  and  waited.    For  a  wonder,  she  displayed  reluctance  in  dis- 

X  bnrdening  herself  of  what  she  had  to  say.   '*  Harry,  you  know  that  he  has 

.:  come  ?    He  and  Prince  Ernest  came  together.     Get  him  to  leave  the 

7  island  at  once :  he  can  return  to-morrow.     Grandada  writes  of  wishing  to 

J-:  see  him.     Get  him  away  to-day." 

:        <'  Is  the  prince  going  to  stay  here  ?  *'  I  asked. 

I        '*  No.    I  dare  say  I  am  only  guessing,  I  hope  so.     He  has  threatened 

=  the  prince." 

«*  What  with?" 

■ 

i  '*  Oh !  Harry,  can't  you  understand  ?  I'm  no  reader  of  etiquette, 
I  but  even  I  can  see  that  the  story  of  a  young  princess  travelling  over  to 
England  alone  to  visit ....  and  you  .  .  .  .,  and  her  father  fetching  her 
away !  The  prince  is  almost  at  his  mercy,  unless  you  make  the  man 
behave  like  a  gentleman.  This  is  exactly  the  thing  Miss  Goodwin 
feared!" 

**  But  who*s^  to  hear  of  the  story  ?  "  said  I. 

Janet  gave  an  impatient  sigh. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  my  &ther  has  threatened  to  publish  it,  Janet  ?  " 

**  1  won't  say  he  has.  He  has  made  the  prince  afraid  to  move :  that 
I  think  is  true." 

**  Did  the  princess  herself  mention  it  to  you  ?  " 

**  She  understands  her  situation,  I  am  sure." 

**  Did  she  speak  of  <  the  man,'  as  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Yes :  not  as  I  do.  You  must  try  by-and-by  to  forgive  me.  Whe- 
ther we  sot  a  trap  or  not,  he  has  decoyed  her — don't  frown  at  words — 
and  it  remains  for  you  to  act  as  I  don't  doubt  you  will ;  but  lose  no  time. 
Determine.     Oh  I  if  I  were  a  man  !  " 

"  You  would  muzzle  us  ?  " 

<<  Muzzle,  or  anything  you  please ;  I  would  make  any  one  related 
to  me  behave  honourably.    I  would  give  him  the  alternative  ..." 

'^  You  foolish  girl  I  suppose  he  took  it  ?  " 

**  1  would  make  him  feel  my  will.  He  should  not  take  it.  Keep  to 
the  circumstances,  Harry.  If  you  have  no  control  over  him — ^I  should 
think  I  was  not  fit  to  live,  in  such  a  position !  No  control  over  him  at  a 
moment  like  this  ?  and  the  princess  in  danger  of  having  her  reputation 
hurt  I  Surely,  Harry !  But  why  should  I  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were 
undecided ! " 

**  Where  is  he?" 

'<  At  the  house  where  you  sleep.  He  surrendered  his  rooms  here 
very  kindly." 

"  Aunty  has  seen  him  ?  " 

Janet  blushed :  I  thought  I  knew  why.  It  was  for  subtler  reasons 
than  I  should  have  credited  her  with  conceiving. 

**  She  sent  for  him,  at  my  request,  late  last  night.  She  believed  her 
influence  would  be  decisive.  Bo  did  I.  She  could  not  even  make  the 
pan  perceive  that  he  was  acting— 'to  use  her  poor  dear  old-fashioned 
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my  father's.     I  nodded  to  her. 

'<  Come  to  US  when  joa  are  at  liberty/*  she  called. 

I  have  said  that  I  weighed  my  power  of  will  agaii 
Contemplation  of  the  state  of  the  scales  did  not  send  me  e 
him.  Let  it  bo  remembered — ^I  had  it  strongly  in  me 
habitually  deluded  himself  under  the  supposition  that  1 
events  haviug  an  aspect  of  good  fortune  had  been  planned 
and  were  offered  to  him  as  the  legitimately-won  fraits  of 
While  others  deemed  him  mad,  or  merely  recklesSy  wi 
living  for  the  day,  he  enjoyed  the  conceit  of  being  a  profon 
which  he  was  fortified  by  a  really  extraordinary  adroitness 
tage  of  occurrences:  and  because  he  was  prompt  in  i 
and  quick  to  profit  of  a  crisis,  he  was  deluded  to  imagin 
created  it.  Such  a  man  would  be  with  difficulty  brought 
his  prize. 

Again,  there  was  his  love  for  me.  '  Pater  est,  Pamphile  ; 
now  was  this  vast  conceit  of  a  not  unreal  paternal  love  to  be 
The  sense  of  honour  and  of  decency  might  appeal  to  hi 
would  either  of  them  get  a  hearing  if  he  fancied  them  to  I 
opposition  to  my  dearest  interests  ?  I,  unhappily,  as  the 
sure  to  present  itself  to  him,  appeared  the  living  example  of 
politic  career.  After  establishing  me  the  heir  of  one  of  ihi 
English  commoners,  would  he  be  likely  to  forego  any  des 
of  ennobling  me  by  the  brilliant  marriage  ?  His  dreadful  d' 
extinguished  the  hope  that  he  would,  nnless  I  shonld  ] 
particularly  masterful  in  dealing  with  him.     I  heard  bis  nin 
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have  the  contest  over  instantly.  It  seemed  presumable  that  my  father 
*  had  slept  at  my  lodgings.  There,  however,  the  report  of  him  was  that 
he  had  inspected  the  rooms,  highly  complimented  the  owner  of  them,  and 
vanished.  Eetaming  to  the  pier,  I  learnt  that  he  had  set  sail  in  his  hired 
yacht  for  the  sister  town  on  the  Solent,  at  an  early  hour : — for  what 
pnrpose  ?  I  knew  of  it  too  late  to  intercept  it.  One  of  the  squire's 
horses  trotted  me  over ;  I  came  upon  Colonel  Hibbert  Segrave  near  the 
club-house,  and  heard  that  my  father  was  ofif  again :  **  But  your  German 
priDce  and  papa-in-law  shall  be  free  of  the  club  for  the  next  fortnight," 
said  he,  and  cordially  asked  to  have  the  date  of  the  marriage.  My  face 
astonished  him.  He  excused  himself  for  speaking  of  this  happy  event  so 
abruptly.  A  sting  of  downright  anger  drove  me  back  at  a  rapid  canter. 
It  flashed  on  me  that  this  Prince  Ernest,  whose  suave  fashion  of 
depressing  me,  and  philosophical  skill  in  managing  his  daughter,  had 
induced  me  to  regard  him  as  a  pattern  of  astuteness,  was  really  both 
credulous  and  feeble,  or  else  supremely  unsuspecting :  and  I  was  con- 
firmed in  the  latter  idea  on  hearing  that  he  had  sailed  to  visit  the 
opposite  harbour  and  docks  on  board  my  father's  yacht.  Janet  shared 
my  secret  opinion. 

**  The  prince  is  a  gentleman,"  she  said. 

Her  wrath  and  disgust  were  unspeakable.  My  aunt  Dorothy  blamed 
her  for  overdue  severity.  **  The  prince,  I  suppose,  goes  of  his  own  free 
will  where  he  pleases." 

Janet  burst  out,  <<  Oh!  can't  you  see  through  it,  aunty  ?  The  prince 
goes  about  without  at  all  knowing  that  the  person  who  takes  him — Harry 
sees  it — is  making  him  compromise  himself:  and  by-and-by  the  prince 
will  discover  that  he  has  no  will  of  his  own,  whatever  he  may  wish  to 
resolve  upon  doing." 

'^  Is  he  quite  against  Harry  ?  "  asked  my  aunt  Dorothy. 

''  Dear  aunty,  he's  a  prince  and  a  proud  man.  He  will  never  in  his 
lifetime  consent  to  ...  to  what  you  mean,  without  being  hounded  into 
it.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  whether  anything  will  force  him.  I  know 
that  the  princess  would  have  too  much  pride  to  submit,  even  to  save  her 
name.  But  it's  her  name  that's  in  danger.  Think  of  the  scandal  to  a 
sovereign  princess  !  I  know  the  signification  of  that  now ;  I  used  to 
laugh  at  Harry's  *  sovereign  princess.'  She  is  one,  and  thorough  I  there 
is  no  one  like  her ;  no  one  living  is  like  her.  Don't  you  understand, 
aunty,  that  the  intrigue,  plot — ^I  don't  choose  to  bo  nice  upon  terms — 
may  be  perfectly  successful,  and  do  good  to  nobody.  The  prince  may  be 
tricked ;  the  princess,  I  am  sure,  will  not." 

Janet's  affectation  of  an  intimate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  princess 
was  a  show  of  her  character  that  I  was  accustomed  to ;  still,  it  was  evident 
they  had  conversed  much,  and  perhaps  intimately.  I  led  her  to  tell  me 
that  the  princess  had  expressed  no  views  upon  my  father.  ''  He  does  not 
come  within  her  scope,  Hany."  *  Scope  '  was  one  of  Janet's  new  words, 
wherewith  sh^  woul4  now  and  ihm  faU  to  seasoning  a  serviceable  bat 
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The  yachting  season  hod  brought  maiiy  London  men 

contradictions.     Lord    Alton,  Admiral    Loftas  and  i 
pier  and  in  the  ontfittera'  shops,  eager  for  gossip,  as  i 
indolence  inoUnea  men  to  bo.     The  admiral  oakcd  mq 
of  Prince  Ernest's  territory.     He,  too,  said  tbat  the  J 
of  the  Club  during  hia  reaidence,  adding :  ■'  WLere  i^ 

been  seen  by  their  women.                                                 ' 

Lata  in  the  eTcning  my  father's  yacht  wan  wghtodi 

as  ho   reached   bis  moorings,  and  hia  boat  wa8  hsij 

steamer  came  in.     Sharp-eyed  Janet  saw  the  Bqaira- 

crowd,  and  Tomplo  next  to  him,  supporting  bis  arm.    i 

"  Has  grandada  been  ill  ? "  sbo  esclaimed. ! 

My  chief  concern  was  to  see  my  father's  bead   ril 

Iho  crowd,  nneoTering  repeatedly.    Prince  Ernest  anj 

not  look  pleased.     My  grandfather,  nilh  Janet  holdii 

place  of  Temple,  stood  waiting  to  see  that  bis  man  ha 

the  luggage.                                                                 ( 

My  father,  advancing  towards  them,  perceived  mo,' 

the  sqairo  into  bis  affectionate  salutation,  said  :  "  NoU| 

opportune  than  yonr  arrival,  Mr.  Beltbam."                    j 

1                        The  squire  rejoined :  "  I  wanted  to  see  yon,  Mr.  \ 

[                 in  public."                                                                   ! 

1                     "I  grant  the  private  ioternew,  flir,  at  your  cmTetu^ 

1 Janet  went  up  to  General  Goodwin.     My  faUicr  i 

^^^B      lost  a  moment  in  shaking  Temiilo's  hand  and  sayins  Uij 
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,  >  jocose  remark  that  he  had  left  half  spoken  to  Temple,  and  involyed 
•fanet  in  it,  and  soon — through  sheer  amiable  volabilitj  and  his  taking 
jBanner — the  squire  himself  for  a  minnte  or  so. 
-  "  Harry,  I  have  to  tell  jou  she  is  not  unhappy,*'  Janet  whispered 
rapidly.  **  She  is  reading  of  one  of  our  great  men  alive  now.  She  is  glad 
4o  be  on  our  ground."  Janet  named  a  famous  admiral,  kindling  as  a 
fiery  beacon  to  our  blood.  She  would  have  said  more :  she  looked  the 
remainder ;  but  she  could  have  said  nothing  better  fitted  to  spur  me  to  the 
-work  she  wanted  done.  Moumfulness  dropped  on  me  like  a  cloud  in 
thinking  of  the  bright  little  princess  of  my  boyhood,  and  the  Ottilia  of  to- 
day, faithful  to  her  early  passion  for  our  sea-heroes  and  my  country, 
though  it  had  grievously  entrapped  her.  And  into  what  hands  I  Not  into 
bands  which  could  cast  one  ray  of  honour  on  a  devoted  head.  The  con- 
trast between  the  sane,  service-giving  men  she  admired,  and  the  hopping, 
skipping  social  meteor,  weaver  of  webs,  thrower  of  nets,  who  offered  her 
bis  history  for  a  nuptial  acquisition,  was  ghastly,  most  discomforting.  He 
seemed  to  have  entangled  us  all. 

He  said  that  he  had.  He  treated  me  now  confessedly  as  a  cypher. 
The  prince,  the  princess,  my  grandfather,  and  me — he  had  gathered  us 
together,  he  said.  I  heard  from  him  that  the  prince,  assisted  by  him  in 
the  part  of  an  adviser,  saw  no  way  of  cutting  the  knot  but  by  a  marriage. 
All  were  at  hand  for  a  settlement  of  the  terms : — Providence  and  destiny 
were  dragged  in. 

<'  Let's  have  no  theatrical  talk,''  I  interposed. 

''  Certainly,  Richie  ;  the  plainest  English,"  he  assented. 

This  was  on  the  pier,  while  he  bowed,  and  greeted  passing  figures.  I 
darod  not  unlink  my  arm,  for  fear  of  further  mischief.  I  got  him  to  my 
rooms,  and  insisted  on  his  dining  there. 

**  Dry  bread  will  do,"  he  said. 

My  anticipations  of  the  nature  of  our  wrestle  were  correct.  But  I  had 
not  expected  him  to  venture  on  the  assertion  that  the  prince  was  for  the 
marriage.  He  met  me  at  every  turn  with  this  downright  iteration. 
**  The  prince  consents :  he  knows  his  only  chance  is  to  yield.  I  have  him 
fast." 

"  How  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  How,  Richie  ?  Where  is  your  perspicuity  ?  I  have  him  hero.  I 
loosen  a  thousand  tongues  on  him.    I " 

'<  No,  not  on  him ;  on  the  princess,  you  mean." 

*'  On  him.  The  princess  is  the  willing  party  ;  she  and  you  are  one. 
On  him,  I  say.  ^Tis  but  a  threat :  I  hold  it  in  terrorem.  And  by  heaven, 
son  Richie,  it  assures  me  I  have  not  lived  and  fought  for  nothing.  *  Now 
is  the  day  and  now  is  the  hour.'  On  your  first  birthday,  my  boy,  I  swore 
to  marry  you  to  one  of  the  highest  ladies  upon  earth :  she  was,  as  it 
turns  out,  then  unborn.  No  matter:  I  keep  my  oath.  Abandon  it? 
pooh!  you  are — ^forgive  me — silly.  Pardon  me  for  remarking  it,  you 
have  not  that  dashing  courage — never  mind.     The  point  is»  I  have  my 
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prince  in  his  trap.  We  are  perfectly  polite,  bat  I  have  him,  and  ht 
acknowledges  it ;  he  shmgs :  love  has  beaten  him.  Very  welL  And 
observe :  I  permit  no  squire-of-low-degree  insinuations ;  none  of  that 
The  lady — all  earthly  blessings  on  her  I — does  not  stoop  to  Ham 
Eichmond.  I  have  the  announcement  in  the  newspapers.  I  maintain  it, 
the  fruit  of  a  life  of  long  and  earnest  endeavour,  legitimately  won,  by  hea- 
ven it  is !  and  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  my  native  land  against 
me.  Your  grandad  proposes  formally  for  the  princess  to-morrow  monung." 

He  quite  maddened  me.  Merely  to  keep  him  silent  I  burst  out  m  a 
flux  of  reproaches  as  torrent-like  as  his  own  could  be  ;  and  all  the  time  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  was  true  that  a  man  who  talked  as  he  did, 
in  his  strain  of  florid  flimsy,  had  actually  done  a  practical  thing. 

The  effect  of  my  vehemence  was  to  brace  him  and  make  him  sedatelj 
emphatic.  lie  declared  himself  to  have  gained  entire  possession  of  tht 
princess  mind.  He  repeated  his  positive  intention  to  employ  his  power 
for  my  benefit.  Never  did  power  of  earth  or  of  hell  seem  darker  to  me 
than  he  at  that  moment,  when  solemnly  declaiming  that  he  was  prepared 
to  forfeit  my  respect  and  love,  die  sooner  than  "  yield  his  prince.*'  He 
wore  a  new  aspect,  spoke  briefly  and  pointedly,  using  the  phrases  of  a 
determined  man,  and  in  voice  and  gesture  signified  that  he  had  ns  all  in 
a  grasp  of  iron.  The  charge  of  his  having  plotted  to  bring  it  about,  he 
accepted  with  exultation. 

'*!  admit,*'  he  said,  ''I  did  not  arrange  to  have  Germany  present fcr 
a  witness  besides  England,  but  since  he  is  here,  I  take  advantage  of  the 
fact,  and  to-morrow  you  will  see  young  Eckart  down." 

I  cried  out,  as  much  enraged  at  my  feebleness  to  resist  him,  as  m 
disgust  of  his  unscrupulous  tricks. 

**  Ay,  you  have  not  known  me,  Richie,"  said  he.  **  I  pilot  you  into 
harbour,  and  all  you  can  do  is  just  the  creaking  of  the  vessel  to  me.  Yoa 
are  in  my  hands.  I  pilot  you.  I  have  you  the  husband  of  the  princess 
within  the  month.  No  other  course  is  open  to  her.  And  I  have  the 
assurance  that  she  loses  nothing  by  it.     She  is  yours,  my  son." 

**  She  will  not  be.  You  have  wrecked  my  last  chance.  Yon  cover  me 
with  dishonour." 

"  You  arc  a  youngster,  Richie.  'Tis  the  wish  of  her  heart.  ProbaUr 
while  you  and  I  are  talking  it  over,  the  prince  is  confessing  that  he  has  no 
escape.  lie  has  not  a  loophole  1  She  came  to  you ;  you  take  her.  I 
am  far  from  withholding  my  admiration  of  her  behaviour ;  hut  there  it 
is — she  came.     Not  consent  ?     She  is  a  ruined  woman  if  she  refuses !  " 

**  Through  you,  through  you  ! — ^through  my  father  I  " 

"  Have  you  both  gone  mad  ?  " 

<<  Try  to  see  this,"  I  implored  him.  <<  She  will  not  be  suhjectad 
by  any  threats.  The  very  whisper  of  one  will  make  her  turn  from 
mo  .... 

He  interrupted.  *^  Totally  the  contrary.  The  prince  aefatowledges 
that  you  are  master  of  hor  flections.*' 
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**  Consistently  with  her  sense  of  honour  and  respect  for  us.*' 

**  Tell  me  of  her  reputation,  Richie.'* 

**  You  pretend  that  you  can  damage  it  I  '* 

<'  Pretend  ?  I  pretend  in  the  teeth  of  all  concerned  to  estahlish  her 
happiness  and  yours,  and  nothing  human  shall  stop  me.  I  have  you 
grateful  to  me  before  your  old  dad  lays  his  head  on  his  last  pillow.  And 
that  reminds  me :  I  surrender  my  town  house  and  furniture  to  you. 
Waddy  has  received  the  word.  By  the  way,  should  you  hear  of  a 
good  doctor  for  heart-disease,  tell  me  :  I  have  my  fears  for  the  poor  soul." 

He  stood  up,  saying,  '<  Bichie,  I  am  not  like  Jorian,  to  whom  a 
lodging-house  dinner  is  no  dinner,  and  an  irreparable  loss,  but  I  must 
have  air.     I  go  forth  on  a  stroll." 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  allow  it.    I  stopped  him. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  as  to  his  right  of  personal  freedom, 
upon  the  singularity  of  which  he  commented  with  sundry  ejaculations, 
when  Temple  arrived  and  General  Goodwin  sent  up  his  card.  Temple 
and  I  left  the  general  closeted  with  my  fiather,  and  stood  at  the  street- 
door.  He  had  seen  the  princess,  having,  at  her  request,  been  taken  to 
present  his  respects  to  her  by  Janet.  How  she  looked,  what  she  said,  he 
was  dull  in  describing ;  he  thought  her  lively,  though  she  was  pale.  She 
had  mentioned  my  name,  ''kindly,"  he  observed.  And  he  knew,  or 
suspected,  the  general  to  be  an  emissary  from  the  prince.  But  he  could 
not  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  complication,  and  plagued  me  with 
a  mixture  of  blunt  inquiries  and  the  delicate  reserve  proper  to  him  so 
much  that  I  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  counsel  and  sympathy.  Janet  had 
told  him  everything;  still  he  was  plunged  in  wonder,  tempting  me  to 
think  the  lawyer's  mind  of  necessity  bourgeois,  for  the  value  of  a  senti- 
ment seemed  to  have  no  weight  in  his  estimation  of  the  case.  Nor  did  he 
appear  disinclined  to  excuse  my  father.  Some  of  his  remarks  partly 
swayed  me,  in  spite  of  my  seeing  that  they  were  based  on  the  supposition 
of  an  '  all  for  love '  adventure  of  a  mad  princess.  They  whispered  a  little 
hope,  when  I  was  adoring  her  passionately  for  being  the  reverse  of  whatever 
might  have  given  hope  a  breath. 

General  Goodwin,  followed  by  my  father,  came  down  and  led  me  aside 
after  I  had  warned  Temple  not  to  let  my  father  elude  him.  The  general 
was  greatly  ruffled.  **  Clara  tells  me  she  can  rely  on  you,"  he  said.  **  I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  arguments  with  that  man,  short  of  sending  him  to 
the  lock-up.  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Harry ;  I  foresaw  the  scrapes  in 
store  for  you,  and  advised  you." 

"  You  did,  general,"  I  confessed.  **  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  Prince 
Ernest  is  in  dread  of?  " 

**  A  pitiable  scandal,  sir  ;  and  if  he  took  my  recommendation,  he  would 
find  instant  means  of  punishing  the  man  who  dares  to  threaten  him.  You 
know  it." 

I  explained  that  I  was  awave  of  the  threat,  not  of  the  degree  of  the 
prince's  susceptibility ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  princess. 
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**  I  have  had  the  honour,"  he  replied,  stiffly.  "  Yon  gain  nothing  vilk 
her  by  this  infamous  proceeding." 

I  swallowed  my  anger,  and  said,  **  Do  you  accuse  me,  general  ?  '* 

"  I  do  not  accuse  you,"  he  returned,  unbendingly.  "  You  chose  yonr 
path  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
I  foresaw  it ;  but  this  I  will  say,  I  did  not  credit  the  man  with  his  inflenul 
cleverness.  If  I  speak  to  you  at  all,  I  must  speak  my  mind.  I  thougbt 
him  a  mere  buffoon  and  spendthrift,  flying  his  bar-sinister  story  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  Ho  has  schemed  up  to  this  point  saccessfolly :  he 
has  the  prince  in  his  toils.  I  would  cut  through  them,  as  I  have  informed 
Prince  Ernest.  I  daresay  different  positions  lead  to  different  reasonings; 
the  fellow  appears  to  have  a  fascination  over  him.  Yonr  father,  Mr. 
Harry,  is  guilty  now — he  is  guilty,  I  reiterate,  now — of  a  piece  of  iniquity 
that  makes  me  ashamed  to  own  him  for  a  countryman." 

The  general  shook  himself  erect.  **  Are  you  unable  to  keep  him  in?'* 
he  asked. 

My  nerves  were  pricking  and  stinging  with  the  insults  I  had  to  listen 
to,  and  conscience's  justification  oif  them. 

He  repeated  the  question. 

**  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  unsatisfactorily  to  myself  and  to  him, 
for  he  transposed  our  situations,  telling  me  the  things  he  wonld  say  and 
do  in  my  place ;  things  not  dissimilar  to  those  I  had  already  said  and 
done,  only  more  toweringly  enunciated  ;  and  for  that  reason  ^ey  struck 
me  as  all  the  more  hopelessly  ineffectual,  and  made  me  despair. 

My  dumbness  excited  his  ire.  <' Come,"  said  he;  ''the  lady  is  a 
spoilt  child.  She  behaved  foolishly;  but  from  your  point  of  view  yon 
should  feel  bound  to  protect  her  on  that  very  account.  Do  yonr  duty, 
young  gentleman.  He  is,  I  believe,  fond  of  you,  and  if  so,  yoa  have  hiza 
by  a  chain.     I  tell  you  frankly,  I  hold  you  responsible." 

His  way  of  speaking  of  the  princess  opened  an  idea  of  the  world's,  in 
the  event  of  her  name  falling  into  its  clutches. 

I  said  again,  ''  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  and  sang  out  for  Temple. 

Ho  was  alone.  My  father  had  slipped  from  him  to  leave  a  card  at  the 
squire's  hotel.  General  Goodwin  touched  Temple  on  the  shoulder  kindlv, 
in  marked  contrast  to  his  treatment  of  mo,  and  wished  us  good-night. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  my  father  by  Janet,  but  while  I  was  fiitting 
with  her,  at  a  late  hour,  his  card  was  brought  up,  and  a  pencilled  entxx>aty 
for  an  interview  the  next  morning. 

*^  That  will  suit  grandada,"  Janet  said.  **  He  commissioned  me  beforo 
going  to  bed  to  write  the  same  for  him." 

She  related  that  the  prince  was  in  a  state  of  undisguised  distraction. 
From  what  I  could  comprehend — it  appeared  incredible — ^he  regarded  his 
daughter's  marriage  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  sole  way  oat  of 
the  meshes. 

''Is  not  that  her  wish?"  said  Temple;  perhaps  with  a  wish  of 
his  own. 
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**0b,  if  you  think  a  lady  like  the  Princess  Ottilia  is  led  by  her 
wishes!"  said  Janet.  Her  radiant  perception  of  an  ideal  in  her  sex 
(the  first  she  over  had)  made  her  utterly  contemptuous  towards  the  less 
enlightened. 

We  appointed  the  next  morning  at  half-past  eleven  for  my  father's 
visit. 

**Not  a  minute  later,'*  Janet  said  in  my  ear,  urgently.  "Don't, 
don't  let  him  move  out  of  your  sight,  Harry  I  The  princess  is  convinced 
vou  are  not  to  blame." 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  any  knowledge  of  the  squire's  designs. 

**I  have  not,  on  my  honour,"  she  answered.  "But  I  hope.  ...  It 
is  so  miserable  to  think  of  this  disgraceful  thing  I  She  is  too  firm  to  give 
way.  She  does  not  blame  you.  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  only,  Harry,  one 
always  feels  that  if  one  were  in  another's  place,  in  a  case  like  this,  I  could 
and  would  command  him.  I  would  have  him  obey  me.  One  is  not  bom 
to  accept  disgrace,  even  from  a  father.  I  should  say,  *  You  shall  not  stir, 
if  you  mean  to  act  dishonourably.*  One  is  justified,  I  am  sure,  in  break- 
ing a  tie  of  relationship  that  involves  you  in  dishonour.  Grandada  has 
not  spoken  a  word  to  mo  on  the  subject.  I  catch  at  straws.  This  thing 
bums  me !     Oh,  good-night,  Harry.     I  can't  sleep." 

"  Good-night,"  she  called  sofUy  to  Temple  on  the  stairs  below.  I 
heard  the  poor  fellow  murmuring  good-night  to  himself  in  the  street,  and 
thought  him  happier  than  I.     He  slept  at  a  room  close  to  the  hotel. 

A  note  from  Clara  Goodwin  adjured  me,  by  her  memory  of  the  sweet, 
brave,  gracious  fellow  she  loved  in  other  days,  to  be  worthy  of  what  I 
had  been.     The  general  had  unnerved  her  reliance  on  me. 

I  sat  up  for  my  father  until  long  past  midnight.  When  he  came 
his  appearance  reminded  me  of  the  time  of  his  altercation  with  Baroness 
Turckems  under  the  light  of  the  blazing  curtains :  he  had  supped  and 
drunk  deeply,  and  he  very  soon  proclaimed  that  I  should  find  him  invin- 
cible, which,  as  far  as  insensibility  to  the  strongest  appeals  to  him  went, 
he  was. 

"  Deny  you  love  her,  deny  she  loves  you,  deny  you  are  one — ^I  knot 
you  fast  1  " 

He  had  again  seen  Prince  Ernest;  so  he  said,  declaring  that  the 
prince  positively  desired  the  marriage ;  would  have  it.  "  And  I,'*  he 
dramatized  their  relative  situations,  "consented." 

After  my  experience  of  that  night,  I  forgive  men  who  are  unmoved  by 
displays  of  humour.  Commonly  we  think  it  should  be  irresistible.  His 
description  of  the  thin-skinned  sensitive  prince  striving  to  run  and  dodge 
for  shelter  from  him,  like  a  fever-patient  pursued  by  a  north-easter, 
accompanied  by  dozens  of  quaint  similes  full  of  his  mental  laughter,  made 
my  loathing  all  the  more  acute.  But  I  had  not  been  an  equal  match  for 
him  previous  to  his  taking  wine ;  it  was  waste  of  breath  and  heart  to 
contend  with  him.  I  folded  my  arms  tight,  sitting  rigidly  silent,  and  he 
dropped  on  the  sofi»  luxuriously. 
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"  Bed,  Kichie  I  "  he  waved  to  me.  "  You  drink  no  wine,  yon  can- 
not stand  dissipation  as  I  do.  Bed,  mj  dear  boy  I  I  am  a  god,  sir, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  ailments  1  Seriously,  dear  boy,  I  have  never  knon 
an  illness  in  my  life.  I  have  killed  my  hundreds  of  poor  devils  who  iw» 
for  imitating  me.  This  I  boast — I  boast  constitution.  And  I  feu, 
Kichie,  you  have  none  of  my  superhuman  strength.  Added  to  ihsX,  I 
know  I  am  watched  over.  I  ask — I  have :  I  scheme — ^tbe  tricks  are  ia 
my  hand !  It  may  be  the  doing  of  my  mother  in  heaven  ;  there  is  tlit 
fact  for  you  to  reflect  on.  '  Stand  not  in  my  way,  nor  follow  me  too  Ikr,' 
would  serve  mo  for  a  motto  admirably,  and  you  can  pat  it  in  Latioi 
Richie.  Bed  I  You  shall  turn  your  scholarship  to  account  as  I  do  mj 
genius  in  your  interest.  On  my  soul,  that  motto  in  Liatin  will  reqdk 
me.     Now  to  bed.'* 

*^  No,*'  said  I.  ''  You  have  got  away  from  me  once.  I  shall  keep  joa 
in  sight  and  hearing,  if  I  have  to  He  at  your  door  for  it.  You  will  go  with 
mo  to  London  to-morrow.  I  shall  treat  you  as  a  man  I  have  to  guard, 
and  I  shall  not  let  you  loose  before  I  am  quite  sure  of  you." 

**  Loose  I  **  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

**  I  mean,  sir,  that  you  shall  be  in  my  presence  wherever  you  are,  and 
I  will  take  care  you  don't  go  far  and  wide.  It's  useless  to  preteoJ 
astonishment.  I  don't  argue  and  I  don't  beseech  any  further :  I  joss 
sit  on  guard,  as  I  would  over  a  powder-cask.'* 

My  father  raised  himself  on  an  elbow.  **  The  explosion/'  he  said, 
examining  his  watch,  '^  occurred  at  about  five  minutes  to  eleven — ^we  are 
advanced  into  the  morning — last  night.  I  received  on  your  behalf  the 
congratulations  of  friends  Loftus,  Alton,  Segrave,  and  the  rest,  at  that 
hour.  So,  my  dear  llichie,  you  are  sitting  on  guard  over  the  emptr 
magazine." 

I  listened  with  a  throbbing  forehead,  and  controlled  the  choking  in 
my  throat,  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  touched  the  newspapers. 

**  Ay,  dear  lad,  I  have  sprung  my  mine  in  them,"  he  replied. 

"  You  have  sent  word ?  '* 

**  I  have  despatched  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  prince  and 
princess  have  arrived  to  ratify  the  nuptial  preliminaries." 

**  You  expect  it  to  appear  this  day  ?  " 

'^  Or  else  my  name  and  influence  are  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
confidence  I  repose  in  them,  Eichie." 

"  Then  I  leave  you  to  yourself,"  I  said.  "  Prince  Ernest  knows  he 
has  to  expect  this  statement  in  the  papers  ?  " 

**  We  trumped  him  with  that  identical  court-card,  Richie.** 

"  Very  well.  To-morrow,  after  we  have  been  to  my  grandfather  yon 
and  I  part  company  for  good,  sir.     It  costs  mo  too  much." 

"  Dear  old  lUchie,"  he  laughed,  gently.  "And  now  to  bj-by  1  My 
blessing  on  you  now  and  always." 

Ho  shut  his  eyes. 
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'^i^t  ^bbcntiufs  of  ^arru  ^ic^monS. 

CHAPTER   Lll. 

As  Ekooustee  finowisG  my  Father's  (iExtua  IX  a  Stbosq  Lioht.  . 

HE  morning  was  flultiy 
with  the  first  rining  of  tlie 
sun.  I  kcew  that  Ottilin 
And  Janet  would  La  oat. 
For  myself,  I  dared  not 
leare  the  hoase.  I  sat  in 
my  room,  harried  by  the 
most  penetrating;  snore  which 
can  ever  have  afilictcd  waki- 
ful  cars.  It  proclaimed 
po  deep-'eated  a  peaceful- 
nesH  in  the  bosom  of  the 
diaturber,  and  was  so  arro- 
gaat,  RQ  lad)cr(iU8,  and  in- 
accessililo  to  re mons trance, 
that  it  sounded  like  a  renewal 
of  our  midnight  oltorcatiou 
on  the  aleoper's  part.  Pro- 
longed now  and  then  beyond 
all  bounds,  it  ended  in  the 
criishiiig  blato  whereof  utter  "itkefulu^Bs  oaunot  imagine  honest  sleep  to 
be  capable,  but  a  playful  melody,  twirled  ImcU  to  the  regular  note. 
He  was  fast  asleep  on  the  eitting-room  sofa,  while  I  walked  fretting  and 
panting.  To  this  twinship  I  seemed  condemned.  In  my  heart  never- 
thelesa  there  was  a  reserve  of  wonderment  nt  hie  apparent  astutenesfl 
Bnd  reeolulion,  and  my  old  love  for  bim  whispered  disbelief  in  his  baTing 
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^^^^  tlial  I  wftB  like  a  woman,  who  wouW  iriS  wnff 

I*              '   kis  day,  anil  Low  splendidly  this  one  and  that  haJ  ei 
by  winning  great  ladies,  lawfully  or  otherwise.     For. 
wa§  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  appealing  to  his  pattern  yoaUuj 
tioQ  as  to  moral  principles — stuttering,  and  of  a  dork  M 
to  the  temples,     I  refrained  from  a  scuffle  of  tongnes.; 
himself  after  he  had  cooled.     His  hand  touched    ] 
pulse,  and,  with  a  glauce  at  the  ceiling,  he  exclaiuu 
and  brought  ma  to  his  side.     "  These  wigwam  bona^ 
tion,"  said  he.     "  Let  na  go  out— let  us  breakfast  on  | 
The  opoQ  air  restored  him,  and  he  told  me  that  Ig 
oppressed  by  the  architect  of  the  inferior  classes,  whoi 
head.      My  nerves,  be  remarked  to  me,  were  very. 
should  take  your  wine,  Richie, — yon  require  it.     Your 
low-toned   nervous  system."     I  was  silent,  and  follQ 
a  captive  and  a  keeper. 

This  day  of  Blackened  sdla   and  a  bright  Bleopij 
yachtsmen   on   land;    there  was  a  crowd  to  meet   1 

httle  enspecting  what  the  sight  of  him  signalled  to  ino. 

greet  him  at  all,  for  in  bim  I  perceived  that  my  fether  h 

himself  to  his  plot,  and  leil  me  nothing  to  hope.     Ecki 

of  Prince  Hermann.     As  we  were  walking  off  the  plac 

versing  with  Prince  Ernest,  and  the  neit  minuta  Hef 

one  of  the  gronp.     I  turned  to  Eokatt  for  an  explanatit] 

"  Pidn't  I  tgll  you  he  called  at  your  bouse  in  Loq) 

,                    down  with  me  this  momiog  I  "  eaid  Eckart.                ,    1 

^^^            My  ^ther  looked  in  tbe  direction  of  the  pni^^g 

I  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  object  of  the  meeting  appointed  by  iny 
graudfuther. 

She  answered  Impatiently:  "Do  get  kini  away  from  tbe  prince." 
Aad  then  :  "  I  ought  to  tell  you  tbe  princess  is  well,  and  so  on — pardon 
ine  just  now  :  Graudada  is  kept  waitmg,  and  I  don't  Uko  it." 

Her  actual  dislike  was  to  see  Prince  Ernest  in  dialogae  with  lay  father, 
it  seemed  to  me ;  and  the  manner  of  both,  which  was,  one  wonid  have 
said,  intimate,  anything  but  the  maoner  of  adversaries.  Prince  Ernest 
Appeared  to  affect  a  pleasant  humour ;  be  twice,  after  shaking  my  father's 
hand,  stepped  back  to  him,  as  if  to  renew  some  impression.  Their 
attitude  declared  them  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  Janet  withdrew  her 
attentive  eyes  from  observing  them,  and  threw  a  world  of  meanmg  into 
ber  abstracted  gaze  at  mo.  My  father's  advance  put  her  to  flight.  Yet 
she  gave  him  the  welcome  of  a,  high-bred  young  woman  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  of  my  grandfather's  botel-sdte.  She  was  alone,  and 
ehe  obliged  herself  to  accept  conversation  graciously.  He  recommended 
her  to  try  the  German  Baths  for  the  squire's  gout,  and  evidently  amused 
her  with  his  specifio  probations  for  English  persona  designing  to  travel 
in  company,  that  they  should  previously  live  together  in  a  houso  with  n 
collection  of  undisciphnod  chambermaids,  a  mttsical  footman,  and  a  mad 
cook :  to  learn  to  accommodate  their  tempers.  "  I  would  add  a  touch  of 
eartbq^aako.  Miss  Ilchester,  jnat  to  moke  sure  that  all  the  party  know  one 
another's  edges  before  staiting."  This  was  too  far  a  shot  of  nonsense  for 
Janet,  wboso  native  disposition  was  to  refer  to  lunacy,  or  stupidity,  or 
trickery,  whatsoever  was  novel  to  her  understanding.  "I,  for  my  part," 
stud  ho,  "  stipulate  to  have  for  comrade  no  man  who  fancies  himself  a 
bom  and  stamped  ^chieftain,  no  invetei'ata  studeut  of  maps,  and  no  dog 
with  a  turn  for  feeling  himself  polled  by  the  collar.  And  that  reminds  me 
yon  are  amateur  of  dogs.     Have  you  a  Pomeranian  boar-honnd  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Janet ;  "  I  have  never  even  seen  one," 

"  That  high."     My  father  raised  his  hand  flat. 

"  Bigger  than  onr  Newfonndlonds  1  " 

■■  Without  exaggeration,  big  as  a  pony.  You  will  permit  me  to  send 
you  one,  warranted  to  have  passed  his  distemper,  which  can  rarely  bo 
done  for  onr  hnman  species,  thoogh  here  and  there  I  venture  to  guarantee 
my  roan  as  well  as  my  dog." 

Janet  interposed  her  thanks,  declining  to  take  the  dog,  but  he  dwelt 
on  tbe  dog's  ohorms,  his  youth,  stature,  appearance,  iitness,  and  grandeur, 
earnestly.  I  bad  to  relieve  her  apprebeusiona  by  (juestioning  where  tho 
dog  was. 

"  In  Germany,"  be  said. 

It  woa  not  improbable,  nor  less  so  that  the  dog  was  in  Fomerania 
likewise. 

The  entiy  of  my  aunt  Dorothy,  followed  by  my  grandfather,  was  silent. 

"Bo  seated,"  tbe  old  man  addressed  us  in  a  body,  to  cut  short 
putieolar  ealutations. 
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"  Dear  Miaa  Beltham  I  "  my  father  ejacnlaied,  solicitonslj 
"Here,  sir,  oblige  me  by  attending  to  me,"  cried  the  » 

and  blinking.     "  I  sent  for  you  on  a  piece  of  business. 

money  throngh  a  gentleman,  a  Bolicitor,  named  Bannerbridge 
"  Hie  name  vraa  Banuerbridge,  Ht.  Beltham." 
"  Dorothy,  yon  knew  a  Mr.  Bannerbridge  ?  " 
She  faltered:  "I  know  him.  .  .  .  Harry  was  lost  in  tl 

London  when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  the  Mr.  Bannerbr 

found  him  and  took  bim  to  his  house,  and  was  vary  kind  to  1 
"  What  was  his  Christian  name  ?  " 
I  gave  them  :  "  Charles  Adolphns." 
"  The  identical  person  I  "  exclaimed  my  &ther. 
"  Oh  I  yon  admit  it,"  said  the  squire.  "  Ever  seen  him  s 

Harry  was  lost,  Dorothy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.     "  I  have  heard  he  is  dead." 

"  Did  yon  see  him  shortly  before  hia  death  ?  " 

"  I  happened  to  see  him  a  ahort  time  before." 

"  He  was  your  man  of  business,  was  he  ?  " 

"  For  such  little  bosiness  as  I  had  to  do." 

"  You  were  sure  you  could  trust  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

My  aunt  Dorothy  broatbed  deeply. 

"  By  God,  ma'am,  you're  a  truthful  woman  I  " 

The  old  man  gaya  her  a  glare  of  admiration. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  undergo  examination,  and  snmn 

apostrophe  to  meet  his  eyes,  I  could  appreciate  the  hardness 
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"Then  yoE  don't  suspect  auy  particular  iicreou  of  having  sent  it  in 
the  nick  of  time,  Harry  Kichmond  ?  " 

I  replieil :  "  No,  sir;  nnlesB  yon  force  me  to  suspect  you." 

He  jumped  in  his  chair,  astounded  and  wrathful,  confoonded  me  for 
inBiQUfitiug  thai  he  yas  a  Bedlamite,  and  demanded  the  impndent  reason 
of  my  Buapecting  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  infernal  folly. 

I  Lad  but  ihe  reason  to  iuBtance  that  ho  was  ricii  and  kind  at  heart. 

"  Biob  1  kind  !  "  he  bellowed.  "  Just  eicnse  me— I  must  ask  for  Hia 
purpose  of  my  inquiry ; — there,  tell  me.  Low  much  do  you  bolieTe  you've 
got  of  that  money  remaijiing  ?  None  o'  that  Peterborough  stylo  of  counting 
in  the  hack  of  your  pnte.     Sayl  " 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence. 

My  father  leaned  persuasiyely  forward. 

"  Mr.  Beltham,  I  crava  permission  to  take  up  the  word.  Allow  mo 
to  remind  you  of  the  prize  Hany  has  won.  The  prince  awaits  you  to 
bestow  OD  him  the  hand  of  hie  daughter " 

"  Oat  witli  it,  Harry,"  shouted  the  squire. 

"Not  to  mention  Harry's  scat  iu  Parlinment,"  my  father  resumed, 
"  he  has  a  princess  to  wib,  indubitably  one  of  the  most  enviable  positions 
in  the  coimtry  I  It  is  nnneceeaary  to  count  on  future  honours  ;  they  may 
be  alluded  to.  In  trulh,  sir,  we  make  him  tbe  first  man  in  the  country. 
Not  necessarily  premier  :  you  take  my  meaning :— he  poBseaBes  the  comhi- 
natioQ  of  social  iufluence  and  standing  with  political  Bchievements,  and 
rank  and  riches  in  addition — — " 

"  I'm  speaking  to  my  grandson,  sir,"  the  squire  rejoined,  shaking  him- 
self like  a  man  rained  on.  "I'm  waiting  for  a  plain  answer,  and  no  lie, 
You've  already  confessed  as  much  as  that  the  money  you  told  rue  on  yoiur 
honour  yon  put  out  to  interest ;— psh  !^ — for  my  grandson  was  smoki 
Now  let's  bear  him." 

My  father  called  out :  "  I  claim  a  hearing  1  The  money  you  speak  ol 
Ti'ns  pnt  out  to  the  very  highest  interest.  Yon  have  your  grandson  in 
Parliament,  largely  acquainted  with  the  principal  members  of  society, 
husband  of  an  hereditary  princess  !  Ton  have  only  at  this  moment  to 
propose  for  her  hand.  I  guamntee  it  to  you.  With  that  money  I  have 
won  liim  everything.  Not  that  I  would  intimate  to  yon  that  princesses  are 
purcbaseable.     I'he  point  is,  I  knew  how  to  employ  it." 

"  In  two  months'  time,  the  money  in  the  funds  in  the  boy's  name — yon 
lold  me  that." 

"  Yon  bad  it  in  the  fuuds  in  Hany  Bicbmond's  name,  sL'.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  asking  bim  whether  it's  in  the  funds  now." 

"Obi  Mr,  Beltbam." 

"What  answer's  that  ?  " 

The  squire  was  really  confused  by  toy  father's  interruption,  and  lost 
Ught  of  me. 

"  I  ask  where  it  cnmo  from  ;  I  ask  whether  it's  squandered  ?  "  Le  con- 
tinoed. 
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"  Mr.  Beltham,  I  reply  that  you  have  only  to  ask  for  it  to  have  it ;  d 
BO  immediately.'* 

**  What's  he  saying  ?  "  cried  the  baffled  old  man. 

**  I  give  yon  a  thousand  times  the  equivalent  of  the  money,  M 
Beltham." 

**  Is  the  money  there  ?  " 

'*  The  lady  is  here." 

'*  I  said  money,  sir." 

*'  A  priceless  honour  and  treasure,  I  say  emphaticallj.*' 

My  grandfather's  brows  and  mouth  were  gathering  for  storm.  Jan^ 
touched  his  knee. 

**  Where  the  devil  your  understanding  truckles,  if  you  have  any, 
don't  know,"  he  muttered.  '^AVhat  the  deuce — lady  got  to  do  wiJ 
money ! " 

'<  Oh  !  "  my  father  laughed  lightly,  **  customarily  the  alliance  is,  th( 
say,  as  close  as  matrimony.  Pardon  me.  To  speak  with  hecomii 
seriousness,  Mr.  Beltham,  it  was  duly  imperative  that  our  son  should  I 
known  in  society,  should  be,  you  will  apprehend  me,  advanced  in  statioi 
which  I  had  to  do  through  the  ordinary  political  channel.  There  could  ju 
but  be  a  considerable  expenditure  for  such  a  purpose." 

<'  In  balls,  and  dinners !  " 

'*  In  everything  that  builds  a  young  gontleman*s  repute." 

<*  You  swear  to  me  you  gave  year  balls  and  dinners,  and  the  lot,  ft 
Harry  Richmond's  sake  ?  " 

**  On  my  veracity,  I  did,  sir  !  " 

'<  Please  don't  talk  like  a  mountebank.  I  don't  want  any  of  yoi 
roundabout  words  for  truth  ;  we're  not  writing  a  Bible  essay.  I  try  m 
best  to  be  civil." 

My  father  beamed  on  him. 

**  I  guarantee  you  succeed,  sir.  Nothing  on  earth  can  a  man  be  s 
absolutely  sure  of  as  to  succeed  in  civility,  if  he  honestly  tries  at  ii 
Jorian  DeWitt, — by  the  way,  you  may  not  know  him — an  esteemed  ol 
friend  of  mine,  says — that  is,  he  said  once — to  a  tolerably  impudent  felloi 
whom  he  had  disconcerted  with  a  capital  retort,  '  You  may  try  to  he  i 
gentleman,  and  blunder  at  it,  but  if  you  will  only  try  to  be  his  humbli 
servant  we  are  certain  to  establish  a  common  footing.'  Jorian,  let  me  tel 
you,  is  a  wit  worthy  of  our  glorious  old  days." 

My  grandfather  eased  his  heart  with  a  plunging  breath.  **  Well,  sir 
I  didn't  ask  you  here  for  your  opinion  or  your  friend's,  and  I  don't  can 
for  modem  wit." 

**  Nor  I,  Mr.  Beltham,  nor  I !  It  has  the  reek  of  stable  straw.  W( 
are  of  one  mind  on  that  subject.  The  thing  slouches,  it  sprawls.  It — tc 
quote  Jorian  once  more — is  like  a  dirty  idle  little  stupid  boy  who  cannd 
learn  his  lesson  and  plays  the  fool  with  the  alphabet.  You  smile, 
Miss  Ilchester:  you  would  appreciate  Jorian.  Modem  wit  is  em< 
phatically  degenerate.     It  has  no  scintillation,  neither  thrust  nor  parry. 
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I    compare  it   to   boxing,  na   opposed   to  tbo  mora  beautiful  Ecienco  of  j 
fenuinj,'," 

*'  Well,  Bir,  I  don't  want  lo  hear  voiir  comparisons,"  growled  Uta  ] 
squire,  mncb  oppressed.     "  Stop  a  minute.  .  .  ." 

"  Half  II    mioatiJ   to   me,   sir,"   snid   my  f^tber,    with  a  gloi 
rcmiaiscence  or  Jorian    DeWitt,   wbich  wns   almost  too  mnch   for  tbg>| 
Dombuatiblu  old  man,  even  tmdor  Janet's  admonition. 

My  aunt  Dorotby  moTod  ber  bead  sligbtly  towards  my  futhor,  looking  I 
on  Ibe  floor,  ajid  he  at  once  drew  in. 

"  Mr,  Beltbani,  I  attend  to  you  submissiTely." 

"  You  do  ?     Tben  tell  me  what  brongbt  Ibis  princess  to  England  ?  " 

"  The  conviction  that  Harry  had  aocompHsbod  lils  oalb  to  mount  to    I 

no  eminence  in  his  country,  and  had  made  the  step  she  ia  about  to  take  I 

less,  I  will  say,  procipitoiis  :    though  I  personally  decline  to  admit  a  I 

pointed  iuforiority." 

"  You  wrote  her  a  letter." 
"  That,  containing  tho  news  of  the  attauk  on  bim  and  bia  dcspenilo  I 
ilhiosa,  was  tho  Gnisbing  toocb  to  tbo  nohle  lady's  passion." 

"Attack?  I  know  nothing  about  an  attack.  You  wrote  her  a  lotfor  1 
and  wrote  her  a  lie.     You  Raid  be  was  dying !  " 

"  I  had  the  boy  inanimate  on  ray  breast  when  I  dospalcbod  the  epistle. 
"  You  said  he  had  only  a  few  days  to  live." 
"  So  in  my  affliction  I  feared." 

"Will  yoQ  swear  you  didn't  write  that  letter  with  the  intention  of 
drawing  her  over  here  to  have  ber  in  your  power,  so  that  you  might 
threaten  yon'd  blow  on  ber  reputation  if  she  or  her  father  held  out  against 
yon  and  all  didn't  go  as  you  fished  for  it !  " 
Uy  father  raised  bis  bead  proudly. 

"  I  divide  your  query  into  two  parts,     I  wrote,  sir,  to  bring  her  to  bis 
side,    I  did  not  write  with  any  intention  to  threaten." 
"  You've  done  it,  though." 

"  I  have  done  this,"  said  my  father,  toweringly :  "I  have  used  tbo 
power  placed  ia  my  hands  by  providence  to  overcome  the  hesitations  of  a 
gentleman  whose  illustrious  rank  predisposes  bim  to  sacrifice  his  daughter's 
happiness  to  bis  pride  of  birth  and  station.  Can  any  one  confute  me  when 
I  assort  that  the  princess  loves  Harry  lUchmond  ?  " 

I  walked  abruptly  to  one  of  the  windows,  bearing  a  pitiable  wrangling 
on  the  themo.  My  grandfather  vowed  she  had  grown  wiser,  my  father 
protested  that  she  was  willing  and  anxious  ;  Janet  was  appealed  to.  In 
»  strangely-sounding  underhreatb,  she  said:  "  The  princess  does  not 
wish  it." 

"  Yon  hoar  that,  Ittr.  Richmond  ?  "  cried  the  sqnire. 
Ho  returned  :  "  Can  Miss  Ilchestor  Bay  that  the  Princess  Ottilia  docs 
not   pastiionately   love  my  eon   Harry  Richmond  ?     Tho  cireumbtauccs 
warrant  me  in  beseeching  a  direct  answer." 
fibe  uttered  ;  "No." 
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I  looked  at  her ;  she  at  me. 

'*  You  can  conduct  a  case,  Richmond,*'  the  squire  remarked. 

My  father  rose  to  his  feet.  **  I  can  conduct  my  son  to  happineBS  a 
greatness,  my  dear  sir ;  hut  to  some  extent  I  require  your  grandfathe 
assistance ;  and  I  urge  you  now  to  present  your  respects  to  the  piii 
and  princess,  and  judge  yourself  of  his  Highnesses  disposition  for  t 
match.     I  assure  you  in  advance  that  he  welcomes  the  proposal.*' 

'*  I  do  not  helieve  it,"  said  Janet,  rising. 

My  aunt  Dorothy  followed  her  example,  saying :  ''In  justice  to  Hai 
the  proposal  should  be  made.     At  least  it  will  settle  this  dispute." 

Janet  stared  at  her,  and  the  squire  threw  his  head  back  with  an  amaz 
interjection. 

**  What!  YouVe  for  it  now  ?  Why,  at  breakfast  you  were  all  t'otl 
way !    You  didn't  want  this  meeting  because  you  pooh-poohed  the  motel] 

'<  I  do  think  you  should  go,"  she  answered.  '*  You  have  given  Hai 
your  promise,  and  if  he  empowers  you,  it  is  right  to  make  the  propo» 
and  immediately,  I  think." 

She  spoke  feverishly,  with  an  unsweet  expression  of  face,  that  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  vexeducss  at  the  squire's  treatment  of  my  father. 

**  Harry,"  she  asked  me  in  a  very  earnest  fashion,  ''  is  it  jour  desin 
Tell  your  grandfather  that  it  is,  and  that  you  want  to  know  jour  &i 
Why  should  there  be  any  dispute  on  a  fact  that  can  be  ascertained  1 
crossing  a  street  ?     Surely  it  is  trifling." 

Janet  stooped  to  whisper  in  the  squire's  ear. 

He  caught  the  shock  of  unexpected  intelligence  apparentlj ;  fiie 
about,  gazed  up,  and  cried :  <*  You  too  ?  But  I  haven't  done  here.  T 
got  to  cross-examine.  .  .  .  Pretend,  do  you  mean  ?  Pretend  I'm  rett 
to  go  ?     I  can  release  this  prince  just  as  well  here  as  there." 

Janet  laughed  faintly. 

**  I  should  advise  your  going,  grandada." 

**  You  a  weathercock  woman !  "  he  reproached  her,  quite  mystified  ai 
fell  to  rubbing  his  head.     **  Suppose  I  go  to  be  snubbed  ?  " 

<<  The  prince  is  a  gentleman,  grandada.  Come  with  me.  We  will  i 
alone.     You  can  relieve  the  prince,  and  protect  him." 

My  father  nodded  :  **  I  approve." 

**  And  grandada — but  it  will  not  so  much  matter  if  we  are  aloDi 
though,"  Janet  said. 

*'  Speak  out." 

*^  See  the  princess  as  well ;  she  must  bo  present." 

**  I  leave  it  to  you,"  he  said,  crestfallen. 

Janet  pressed  my  aunt  Dorothy's  hand. 

**  Aunty,  you  were  right,  you  are  always  right.  This  state  of  suspeiu 
is  bad  all  round,  and  it  is  infinitely  worse  for  the  prince  and  princess." 

My  aunt  Dorothy  accepted  the  eulogy  with  a  singular  trembling  minU 
of  the  forehead. 

For  my  part,  I  shared  my  grandfather's  itupefketion  at  tliair  iiii< 
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accounUblo  cbuiges.  It  appeared  almost  as  if  my  fatber  had  \vod  them 
over  to  baffle  him.  The  old  man  lilei  to  inBiBt  on  tbeir  sitting  donn 
again,  bnt  Janet  perBeverisglj  Einiled  and  smiled  nntil  he  stood  up.  She 
spoke  to  him  Boftly,  He  waa  one  black  frown;  diapteased  with  her: 
obedient,  however. 

Too  Boon  after,  I  had  the  key  to  the  enigmatical  scene.  At  the 
moment  I  was  contemptnoua  of  riddles,  and  heard  with  idle  ears  Janet's 
promptings  to  him  and  hia  replies.  "  It  would  be  bo  much  better  to  settle 
it  here,"  he  said.  She  urged  that  it  conld  not  be  settled  here  without  the 
whole  bnrden  and  responsibility  falling  upon  him. 

"Exactly,"  interposed  my  father  triumphing. 

Dorothy  Beltham  oame  to  my  side,  and  said,  sb  if  speaking  to  herself, 
while  she  gazed  oat  of  window:  "If  a  refusal,  it  should  come  from  the 
prinee,"  She  dropped  her  voice:  "The  money  has  not  been  spent? 
Has  it  ?  Has  any  part  of  it  been  spout  ?  Are  joa  sore  yon  hare  mora 
than  three  parts  of  it  ?  " 

Now,  that  she  should  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  parsimony  on  my 
behalf  at  such  a  time  as  this,  was  to  my  conception  insanely  comieal,  and 
her  manner  of  eipressing  it  was  too  much  for  me,  I  kept  my  laughter 
under  to  hear  her  continue:  "What  numbers  are  flocking  on  the  pier  I 
and  there  is  no  music  yet.  Tell  me,  Harry,  that  the  money  is  alt  safe ; 
nearly  all !     It  is  important  to  know  ;  you  promised  economy." 

"  Music  did  yon  speak  of,  Qliss  Beltham  ?  " 

Sly  father  bowed  to  her  gallantly.  "  I  chanced  to  overhear  yon.  My 
private  band  performs  to  the  public  at  midday." 

She  was  obliged  to  smile  to  excuse  his  interruption. 

"  What's  that  ?  whose  band  ?  "  said  the  squire,  bursting  out  of  Janet's 
hands,  "  a  private  baud  ?  " 

Janet  had  a  difiicnity  in  resuming  her  command  of  him.  The  mention 
of  the  private  band  made  him  very  restive. 

"  I'm  not  acting  on  my  own  judgment  at  all  in  going  to  these  foreign 
people,"  he  said  to  Janet.  "  Why  go  ?  I  can  have  it  ont  here  and  an 
end  to  it,  without  bothering  them  and  their  interpreters." 

Ha  snng  out  to  me :  "  Harry,  do  yon  want  me  to  go  through  this  form . 
for  yon  ?     — mn'd  unpleasant  1  " 

My  aunt  Dorothy  whispered  in  my  ear :  "  Yes  1  yes  !  " 

"  I  feel  trickedl  "  he  muttered,  and  did  not  wait  for  me  to  reply  before 
he  was  again  questioning  my  aunt  Dorothy  concerning  Mr.  Bannerbriilgd, 
and  my  father  as  to  "  that  sum  of  money,"  But  bis  method  of  interroga- 
tion was  confused  and  pointless.     The  drift  of  it  was  totally  obscure. 

"  I'm  off  my  bead  to-day,"  he  said  to  Janet,  with  a  side-shot  of  his 
eye  at  my  father. 

"  Yon  waste  time  and  trouble,  grandada,"  said  she. 

He  vowed  that  he  was  being  hewildcred,  bothered  by  us  all ;  and  I 
thooght  I  had  never  seen  him  so  far  below  his  level  of  energy  ;  but  I  had 
not  seen  him  condescend  to  put  himself  upon  a  moderately  fair  footing 
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trith  m;  fathor.  The  trnth  was,  that  Janet  had  ri^oronalj  schooled  bii 
to  bridle  his  tomper,  and  he  was  no  match  for  th«  Tolable  6tLgy  nun  w& 
ont  the  freest  play  of  bis  tongao. 

"  This  prioce  1  "  he  kept  ejaculating. 

"Won't  you  understand,  grandadn,  that  you  relievo  liim,  and  mil 
things  clear  by  going  ?  "  Janet  said. 

He  begged  her  fretfully  not  to  bo  impatient,  and  hinted  that  i 
and  he  might  be  acting  the  part  of  dupes,  and  w&b  for  pntsaing  I 
ioanspieions  cross-examination  in  spite  of  his  blandering,  and  tl 
"Where  am  I  now?"  which  pulled  him  np.  ilj  fhtbor,  either talkii 
to  my  annt  Dorothy,  to  Janet,  or  to  ma,  on  ephemeral  topics,  ^ar« 
Dotiacd  him,  except  when  he  was  questioned,  and  looked  secure 
success  in  the  highest  degree  consistent  with  perfect  caloineas. 

"  So  you  say  you  tell  me  to  go,  do  you  ?  "  the  squire  called 
ma.  "Be  good  enough  to  stay  here  and  wait.  I  don't  see  that  an 
thing's  gained  by  my  going  :  it's  damned  hard  on  me,  having  to  go 
a  man  whose  langaago  I  don't  know,  and  be  don't  know  mine,  on 
business  we're  all  of  ns  in  a  muddle  about.  I'll  do  it,  if  it's  rigl 
Yon're  sure  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  Janet.     She  nodded. 

I  was  looking  for  this  quaint  and,  to  me,  incomprehensible  ioterloi 
to  commence  with  the  departure  of  the  squire  and  Janet,  when  a  en 
was  handed  in  by  one  of  the  hotel -waiters. 

"  Another  prince  I  "  cried  the  squire.  "  These  Gemaos  seem  to  gn 
princes  like  potatoes — dozens  to  a  root  I  Who's  the  card  for  ?  Ask  hi 
to  walk  np.    Show  him  Into  a  quiet  room.    Does  he  ^eak  English  ?  " 

"  Does  Prince  Hermann  of — I  can't  pronounce  the  name  of  the  plai 
— spook  English,  Harry  ?  "  Janet  asked  me. 

"  As  woU  as  you  or  I,"  said  I,  losing  my  inattention  all  at  once  wil 
a  mad  leap  of  the  heart. 

Hermann's  presence  gave  light  fire  and  colour  to  the  scene  in  whi( 
my  destiny  had  been  wavering  from  hand  to  band  without  miieh  ma 
than  amusedly  interesting  roe,  for  I  was  sure  that  I  had  lost  Ottilia  :  I  kne 
that  too  well,  and  worse  could  not  happen.  I  had  besides  lost  othi 
things  that  used  to  sustain  roc,  oad  being  reckless,  I  was  oontemptneu 
and  listened  to  the  talk  about  money  with  sublime  indiffereiicfl  to  tl 
subject :  with  an  attitude  too,  I  daresay.  But  Hermann's  name  revive 
my  torment.  Why  had  he  come  ?  to  persuade  the  squire  to  eontrol  m 
fiither '?  Nothing  but  that  would  suffer  itself  to  be  suggested,  thong 
conjectures  lying  in  shadow  nndemeath  pressed  ominously  on  my  mind. 

My  &tber  bitd  no  doubts. 

"A  word  to  you,  Mr.  Beltham,  before  you  go  to  Prince  HermasD 
Ho   is   an  cmissnr^',  we  treat  him  with  courtesy,   and  if  he  comes  t 
diplomatize  wo  of  conrse  giro  a  patient  hearing.    I  have  only  to  obsem 
in  the  most  emphatic  maimer  possible  that  I  do  not  retract  ona  step, 
will  have  this  marriage :  I  have  spoken  I     It  rests  with  Frinoe  f 
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Tbo  Bfinira  threw  a  hasty  gkra  of  his  eyes  bttck  as  ho  wna  kobblmg 
on  Janet's  arm.     She  stopped  short,  and  repliei]  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Belthnm  will  speak  for  himself,  in  his  own  name.  We  are  not  I 
concerned  in  any  unworthj  treatment  of  Prince  Ernest.  We  protest. I 
against  It.'' 

"Dear  yoang  lady!"    said   my  father    gracionsly,    "I  meet  you  | 
frankly.     Now  toll  mo.     I  know  yon  are  a  gallant  horsewoman :  if  yon  j 
had  lassoed  the  noble  borse  of  the  desert  would  you  let  him  run  looss  I 
hecauBe   of  his   i-cmonstmting  ?      Ride  with   mo,  I   entreat   rou  I      My 
Eon  is  my  first  thought.     The  pride  of  princes  and  wild  horses  yon  will 
find  woudcrfuUy  eimiiar,  especially  in  the  way  tbey  take  their  taming 
when  once  they  fee!  they  ore  positively  caught.    Wo  show  him  we  have  him 
fast — he  falls  into  oar  paces  on  the  spot!      For  Harry's  sake,  for  the 
princess's,   I  beg  yon   esort  your  nniversally  deservedly  acknowledgecl 
influence.     Even  now — and  jou  frown  oa  me  ! — I  cannot  find  it  in  ray 
heart  to  wish  you  the  sweet  and  admirable  woman  of  the  world  you  are 
destined  to  be,  though  yon  would  comprehend  me  and  applaud  me,  for  I 
could  not-~-no,  not  to  vrin  your  favourable  opinion  ! — consent  that  you 
ahould  bo  robbed  of  a  single  ray  of  fresh,  maidenly  youth.     If  yon  must 
misjudge  me,  I  submit.     It  is  the  price  I  pay  for  seeing  you  young  and  J 
■    lovely.      Prince  Ernest  is,  credit  me,  not  unworthily  treated  by  me,  if  I 
life  is  a  battle,  and  the  priy.e  of  it  the  general's  head.     I  implore  yoa  " —  ' 
he  lared  her  with  the  dimple  of  a  lurking  Hnille— "  do  not  Beriottsly  b 
your  afflicted  senior,  if  wo  ate  to  differ.     I  am  vastly  your  elder:  yon 
instil  the  doubt  whether  I  am  by  as  much  the  wiser  of  the  tn:o ;  but  Ilia 
father  of  Harry  Richmond  claims  to  know  best  what  will  ensure  his  boy 'a 
feUcity.     Is  ho  rash  ?     Pronounce  me  gnilty  of  an  csccssive  aniiely  for 
my  son's  welfjtre ;  say  that  I  am  too  old  to  road  tbo  world  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  youthful  intelligence  ;    call  me  indiscreet :  stigmatize  ma 
unlacky  ;  the  severest  sentence  a  judge  " — he  bowed  to  her  deferentially^ 
"  can  utter  ;  only  do  not  cast  a  guze  of  rebuke  on  me  because  my  labour 
is  for  my  son,  my  utmost  devotion.     And  we  know,  Miss  Ilchester,  that 
the  princess  honours  him  with  bar  love.     I  protest  in  all  candour,  I  treat 
love  as  love  ;  not  as  a  weight  in  the  scale  :  it  is  the  heavenly  power  which 
dispenses  with  weighing !  its  ascendancy  .  .  .  ."  . 

The  sqnire  could  endure  no  more,  and  happily  so,  for  my  father  was  I 
losing  his  remarkably  moderated  tone,  and  threatening  pofy syllables.  Ha 
had  followed  Janet,  step  for  step,  at  a  measured  distance,  drooping 
towards  her  with  his  winningest  air,  while  the  old  man  pulled  at  her  arm 
to  get  her  out  of  hearing  of  the  obnoxious  (latterer.  She  kept  her  long 
head  in  profile,  trying  creditably  not  to  appeiir  discourteoua  to  one  who 
addressed  her  by  showing  an  open  ear,  until  the  final  bolt  made  by  tbo 
frenzied  old  man  dragged  her  through  the  doorway.  His  neck  was 
shortened  behind  his  collar  as  though  he  shrugged  from  the  blast  of  a  bad 
wind,  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  Janet  was  pleased,  I  i 
that,   left   to  herself,  she  would  have  been   drawn   into  an   t 
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not  an  argument.    Notliiug  would  have  made  her  resolation  mm 
admit. 

The;  had  not  been  out  of  the  room  three  Sficoods  when  n^  ii 
Dorothy  was  called  to  join  them.  Bhe  had  found  time  to  ea;  that  i 
hoped  the  money  was  intact. 


cnAPTEB  Lra. 

8tkano£  Betelatioxa,  akd  mt  Geakdfathek  has  his  iiAffT  Imm 

Mv  father  and  I  stood  at  different  'nindows,  observing  the  nnconca 
people  below. 

"  Did  you  scheme  to  bring  Prince  Hermann  over  here  a^  ir^ 
I  asked  him. 

Ho  rephed,  langhing :  "I  really  am  not  the  iroDderfal  vizard  ; 
think  me,  Pkichlc.  I  left  Prince  Ernest's  address  as  nune  with  Waddj 
ca^  the  i'taa  Feld-MarscliaU  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  eoi 
Further  than  that  you  must  question  providence,  which  I  hombly  tbi 
for  its  nufailiug  support,  down  to  nnozpected  trifles.  Onlj  this — to  ] 
and  to  all  of  thom  :  nothing  bends  me.  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  the  b 
of  a  life-time." 

"  Supposing  I  refuse  ?  " 

"  You  refuse,  llichic,  to  restore  the  princess  her  character  and  : 
prince  his  serenity  of  mind  at  their  argent  supplication  9  I  am  ntte 
unable  to  suppose  it.  You  arc  married  in  the  papers  this  morning. 
grieve  to  say  that  the  position  of  Prince  Hermann  is  Bupremely  ridicnla 
I  am  bound  to  add  he  is  a  bold  boy.  It  requires  courage  in  one  of  t 
pretenders  to  tbo  hand  of  the  princess  to  -undertake  the  office  of  in( 
ccsBOr,  for  he  must  know — the  man  must  know  in  his  heart  that  he 
domg  her  no  kindness.  He  docs  not  appeal  to  me,  yon  see.  I  hi 
shown  that  my  arrangements  are  unalterable.     What  be  will  make 

your  grandad  I    .    .    .    Why  on  earth  he  should  have  boon  sent  to of 

men  in  the  world — your  grandad,  Kichie  !  " 

I  was  iuyitcd  to  sympathetic  smiles  of  shrewd  amnsement. 

He  caught  sight  of  friends,  and  threw  np  the  window,  salnti 
them. 

Tbo  squire  returned  with  my  aunt  Dorothy  and  Janet  to  behold  t 
detested  man  communicatbg  with  the  outer  world  from  bia  own  rftni 
He  shouted,  unceremoniously,  "  Shut  that  window  1  "  and  it  was  easy 
see  that  he  had  come  back  heavily  armed  for  the  ofl'enBira.  "  Hsi 
Mr.  Richmond,  I  don't  want  all  men  to  know  you're  in  my  aputmenta." 

"  I  forgot,  sir,  temporarily,  "said  my  father,  "I  had  vacated  the  looi 
for  your  convenience — most  readily  bo  assured." 

An  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  rooms  ensued  between  tbt  old  mi 
and  the  ladies ; — it  did  not  improve  his  temper. 
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His  Benso  of  breeding,  oeveilboIcEs,  forced  Lim  to  remark, 
thank  you,  sir,  for  patting  ma  under  on  obiigation  I  Bliouid 
iucurred  myself." 

"  Ob,  I  was  liappy  to  be  of  use  to  the  ladies,  iMr.  Beltbam,  and 
reqniro  no  Bmall  coin  of  exchange,"  my  father  responded,  witb  the  flonrieh 
of  a  pacifying  haad.  "  I  have  joat  heard  from  a  posse  of  ftiaads  Uiat 
the  marriage  is  signalled  in  this  morning's  papers — numberless  congratu- 
lations, I  need  not  obeoire." 

*'No,  don't,"  said  the  sqnire.  "  Nobody 'U  understand  them  here, 
irnd  I  needn't  ask  yon  to  sit  down,  beoaose  I  don't  want  3-ou  to  stop. 
I'll  soon  have  done  now ;  the  game's  played.  Here,  Harry,  qnick  ;  has  oil 
that  money  been  spent — no  ofieBCu  to  yuu,  bat  as  a  matter  of  hi 

''  Not  all,  sir,"  I  was  able  to  say. 

"Half?" 

"Yes,  I  tUink  so," 

"  Three  pacta  ?  " 

"It may  be," 

"  And  liabilities  besides  ?  " 

"  There  ai%  Gomo." 

"  You're  not  a  liar.     That'll  do  for  you." 

He  tnmed  to  my  aunt :  her  eyes  bad  shut. 

"Dorothy,  you've  sold  out  twenty-five  thousand  pounds'  woi 
stock.  You're  a  truthful  woman,  04  X  said,  and  so  I  won't  treat  you  Uke 
a  witness  in  a  box.  You  gave  it  to  Harry  to  help  him  out  of  bis  ecrape. 
"Why,  sbo^  of  staring  lunacy,  did  you  pass  it  through  the  hands  of  this 
man  ?  He  sweated  his  thousands  out  of  it  at  the  start.  'Why  did  you 
make  a  secret  of  it  to  make  the  man  think  his  nonsense  ? — Ma'am,  behave 
like  a  lady  and  my  daughter,"  he  cried,  fronting  her,  for  the  sodden  and 
blunt  attack  had  slackened  hor  nervee ;  she  moved  as  tbongh  to  escape, 
and  was  bewildered,  I  stood  overwhelmed.  No  wonder  ebe  had  attempted 
to  break  up  the  scene  1 

"  Tell  me  your  object,  Dorothy  Beltham.  in  passing  the  money  throngh 
the  bands  of  this  majt  ?  Were  you  for  helping  him  to  be  a  man  of  bis 
word  ?  Help  the  boy — that  I  understand.  However,  you  were  mislress 
of  your  money !  I've  no  right  to  complain,  if  you  will  go  spending  a 
fortune  to  whitewash  the  blackamoor  !  'V\'ell,  it's  your  own,  you'll  say  I 
tio  it  is :  bo's  your  character ! ' ' 

The  egregious  mildness  of  these  inteijections  could  not  long  be  preserved, 

*Voo  deceived  me,  ma'am.  Y'ou  wouldn't  build  achoolhouses,  you 
couldn't  Bubscribe  to  charities,  you  acted  parsimony,  to  pamper  a  scamp 
and  his  young  scholar  1  Yon  went  to  London — you  did  it  in  cool  blood  ; 
you  went  to  your  stockbroker,  and  from  the  stockbroker  to  the  bank,  and 
you  sold  out  stock  to  ding  away  this  big  sum.  I  went  to  the  bank  on 
business,  and  the  books  were  turned  over  ior  my  name,  and  there  at 
'  Beltham '  I  saw  quite  by  chance  the  cross  of  the  pen,  and  I  saw  your 
folly,  ma'am ;  I  saw  it  all  in  a  shot.     I  went  to  the  bonk  on  my  own 
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inoongnioua  imnge  of  Bmiles  that  filled  me  with  I  Imov 
of  aiigrr  dienatiun,  imtii  I  vns  somowhAt  nppeased  bj 
lind  not  npprelitndcd  the  nature  of  tlie  worda  just  apokei 
It  Bcemcd  iiierediblo,  yet  it  ivas  true  ;  it  wna  proved 
his  pri<jkiug  his  ears  and  his  attentive  look  nt  tho  met 
propossossing  him  iu  relation  to  the  money  :  Goremmei 
Tho  squire  said  somtlLing  of  Goverament  to  my  ai 
GarcaHticnl  emphnais. 

Ah  iho  obeen'atiou  was  iinncccsBary,  and  vas  want 
him,  alio  Rcizcd  on  it  to  escape  from  her  comproinif:iD<{  i 
nothing  of  GoTomracnt  or  its  ways." 

She  mnrmnred  further,  and  looked  at  Janet,  who 
anjiuf!;  "Gmndiida,  we've  bad  enough  talk  of  tuone; 
done  that  you  wanted  done.  Stocks,  Hharcs,  Banks — w 
them  all.  Please,  finish  !  Please,  do.  Yoa  liare  only 
have  heard  from  Prince  Hcrmaun." 

Janet  gazed  in  tho  direction  of  my  father,  carefully  i 
but  evidently  anxious  to  shield  my  porBccntud  auuty. 

"  Hpeaking  of  Stocks  and  Kharcs,  Miss  Uchester,"  ha 
myself  wonld  as  soon  tliink  of  n-alking  into  a  field  of  ae 
activity,  as  of  dabhlin^  in  thuni.  One  of  the  few  instaoe 
onr  Jorian  stooping  to  a  pnn,  is  upon  tho  contango  ;  ing 
objectionable,  because  a  pun.  I  shall  not  be  gnilty  of  r 
stock-market  ia  tho  national  snapdragon  bowl,"  he  ea^ 
nmnsing  upon  the  Jews  ;  whether  quite  fairly,  Mr.  Beltli 
than  I,  on  my  lionoar." 
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length,  and  I  hope  it  ia  for  onr  gooJ,  as  I  thoroiighlj  believe  it  ie  for  j-oars, 
that  yon  Bhoald  deliver  yourself  freely." 

"  So  yoa  telJ  me  ;  like  a  stage  lucqney  !  "  iiiultered  the  old  man,  willi 
enrprising  art  in  cariealuring  a  weakness  in  my  father's  bearing,  of  which 
1  was  cmelly  conscions,  thongh  his  enunciation  was  Howiog.  He  lost  his 
BaturslneBs  through  forcing  for  ease  in  the  teeth  of  insult. 

"  Grandada,  annly  Bad  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Janet  wflTing  impor- 
tunate. 

"  When  I've  done,"  said  ho.  facing  his  vietim  savagely.  "  The  fellow 
pretends  ho  didn't  understand.  Rhe'a  bore  to  corroborate.  Richmond, 
there,  my  dangbter.  Dorothy  Boltham,  there's  the  last  of  your  fools  and 
dupes.  She's  a  trntbfal  woman,  I'll  own,  and  she'll  contradict  mo  if 
what  I  say  is  not  the  fact.  That  twenty-five  thousand  from  '  Oovarnment ' 
came  out  of  her  estate." 

"Out  of ?'■ 

"  Oat  of be  damned,  air  I     Bhe'a  the  person  who  paid  it." 

"  If  the  ■  damns  ■  have  sot  up,  you  may  as  well  let  Ibo  ladies  go," 
said  I. 

He  snapped  at  mo  like  a  rabid  dug  in  career. 

"  She's  the  person — one  of  your  petticoat  'Government' — who  paid  — 
&o  you  bear  me,  Richmond  ? — the  money  to  Uelp  you  to  keep  yoar  word  : 
to  help  you  to  give  your  balls  and  dinners  too.  She — I  won't  say  she 
told  yon,  and  you  knevf  it— she  paid  it.  She  sent  it  through  her  Mr. 
Bannerbridge.  Dij  yon  understand  now?  Y-n  had  it  from  lifr.  My 
God  t  look  at  the  fellow  I  " 

A  dreadful  gape  of  stapefaction  had  usurped  the  smiles  on  my  father's 
countenance ;  his  eyes  rolled  over,  he  tried  lo  articulate,  and  was  indeed 
a  spectacle  for  an  enemy.  His  convulsed  frame  rocked  the  syllables,  as 
with  a  groan,  unpleasant  to  hear,  he  called  on  my  nnnt  Dorothy  by  enc- 
cessive  stammering  apostropbos  to  explain,  spreading  his  hands  wide.  Ho 
tailed  out  hor  Christian  name.     Her  face  was  bloodless. 

'  Address  my  dangbter  respectfully,  sir.  will  you  I  I  won't  have  yonr 
icfemal  familiaritiea  !  "  roared  the  squire. 

'  He  is  my  brother-in-law,"  said  Dorothy,  reposing  on  the  connige  of 
her  blood,  now  that  the  worst  bad  been  spoken.  "  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, for  having  secretly  induced  you  to  accept  the  loan  from  me." 

'Loan! '"interjected  Ibo  Biuire.  "  They  fell  npon  it  like  a  pnir  of 
kites.  You'll  find  the  last  ghost  of  a  bone  of  your  loan  in  a  hill,  and  well 
picked.     They've  been  doing  their  bills  :  I've  beard  that." 

&Iy  father  touched  the  points  of  his  lingers  on  bis  forehead,  straining 
to  think,  too  theatrically,  but  iu  bard  earnest,  I  believe.  Hu  seemed  to  be 
rising  on  tiptoe. 

'Oh,  madam  I  Dear  lady  I  my  friend!  Dorothy!  my  eisterl 
Better  a  thousand  times  that  I  had  married,  though  I  slirank  from  a 
heartless  nnioa  !     This  money  ? — it  is  not " 

The  old  man  broke  ia  :  "  Are  you  going  to  be  a  damned  low  vulgar 
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comedian  and  talo  of  a  trumpet  np  to  the  end,  you  Richmond  ?  Jki 
think  youll  gain  anything  by  standing  there  as  if  you  were  jampiog  toc 
trunk  from  a  shark.  Come,  sir,  you're  in  a  gentleman's  rooms ;  dooi 
pitch  your  Toico  like  a  young  jackanapes  blowing  into  a  horn.  Yonrgasj 
and  your  spasms,  and  howl  of  a  yawning  brato  !  Keep  your  menigai 
performances  for  your  pantomime  audiences.  What  are  yon  meaning 
Do  you  pretend  you*re  astonished  ?  She's  not  the  first  fool  of  a  iroia 
whose  money  you've  devoured,  with  your  '  Madam,'  and  *  My  dear,'  u 
^  mouthing  and  elbowing  your  comedy  tricks  ;  your  gabble  of  '  GroTemmed 

protection,  and  scandalous  advertisements  of  the  by-blow  of  a  star-eoifa 
rapscallion.  If  you've  a  recollection  of  the  man  in  yon,  show  your  Ue 
and  be  off,  say  you've  fought  against  odds — I  don't  donbt  yon  have,  com 
ing  the  constables — and  own  you're  a  villain ;  plead  gnilty,  and  be  off,  a 
be  silent,  and  do  no  more  harm.     Is  it  *  Government '  still  ?  ** 

1^  My  aunt  Dorothy  had  come  round  to  me.     She  clutched  my  am 

V  restrain  me  from  speaking,  whispering :    "  Hany,  you  can't  save  hj 

Think  of  your  own  head." 

She  made  me  irresolute,  and  I  was  too  late  to  check  my  father  frc 
falling  into  the  trap. 

i'^  ''Oh!  Mr.  Beltham,"  he  said,  ''you  are  hard,  sir.     I  put  it  to  vo 

had  you  been  in  receipt  of  a  secret  subsidy  from  GoTemment  for  a  lo 

«i  course  of  years " 


I  ■ 
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"  How  long  ?  "  the  squire  interrupted. 

Prompt  though  he  would  have  been  to  dismiss  the  hateful  person, 
was  not,  one  could  see,  displeased  to  use  the  whip  upon  so  excitable  a 
responsive  a  frame.     He  seemed  to  me  to  be  basely  gnilty  of  leading  1 
victim  on  to  expose  himself  further. 

"  There's  no  necessity  for  '  how  long,'  "  I  said. 

The  old  man  kept  the  question  on  his  face. 

My  father  reflected. 

"  I  have  to  hit  my  memory,  I  am  shattered,  sir.  I  say,  yon  wonld 
j  ustified ,  amply  j  ustified ' ' 

"  How  long  ?  "  was  reiterated. 

"  I  can  at  least  date  it  from  the  period  of  my  marriage." 

"  From  the  date  when  your  scoundrelism  first  touches  my  fiuni 
that's  to  say  I  So,  '  Government '  agreed  to  give  you  a  stipend  to  snpp 
vour  wife  !  "  * 

"IVIr.  Beltham,  I  breathe  with  difHculty.  It  was  at  that  period,  < 
the  death  of  a  nobleman  interested  in  restraining  me — I  was  his  debtor  i 
kindnesses.  .  .  .  my  head  is  whirling  I  I  say,  at  that  period,  upon  i 
recommendation  of  friends  of  high  standing,  I  began  to  agitate  for  tl 
restitution  of  my  rights.     From  infancy " 

"  To  the  deuce,  your  infancy  I  I  know  too  much  about  your  a^ 
Just  hark,  you  Richmond  I  none  of  your  '  I  was  a  child '  to  provoke  eon 
passion  from  women.  I  mean  to  knock  you  down  and  make  you  ineapah 
of  hurting  these  poor  foreign  people  you  trapped.    They  defy  yon,  as 
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BaniicrbriUga,      ^^H 


I'll  do  mj  beet  to  draw  jonr  teeth.     Kow  for  the  anunilv. 
to  believs  you  thought  you  frigfatoned  '  Governmect,'  eh  ?  " 

"  AoDiial  proof  was  Kfibrded  ma,  air." 

"  Oh  1     ftnnnftl  !     throngh    Mr.    Charles    Adolphus     Ban 
(leceoBedl  " 

Janet  etepped  np  to  ray  aunt  Dorothy  to  persuade  her  le  leave  the 
room,  but  she  decUued,  and  hung  by  me,  to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  as  she 
fcoped,  and  she  prompted  me  n-ith  a  guarding  nervous  squeeze  of  her  band 
on  my  arm  to  answer  temperately  n-fa  en  I  was  tjuostioned:  "Harry,  do 
JOB  Buspoct  Government  paid  that  annuity  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  certainly." 

"  TeJl  the  man  who  'tis  yoa  soBpect." 

My  aunt  Dorothy  said :  "  Harry  is  not  bound  to  mention  bis 
suspicions. " 

"  Tell  him  yonrself,  then." 

"  Does  it  matter ?  " 

"  Yoe,  it  matters.  I'll  break  ovory  plank  he  walks  on,  and  strip  him 
Blnrk  till  ho  flops  down  shivering  into  his  slough — a  convicted  common 
Bwiudler,  with  his  dinners  and  balls  and  his  private  bands  I  Richmond, 
you  killed  one  of  my  daughters  ;  t'other  fed  you,  through  her  agent,  this  I 
Mr.  Charles  Adolphua  Baunerbridge,  from  about  the  date  of  your  snaring  ' 
my  poor  girl  and  carrying  her  off  behind  your  postilions — year  trotting 
undertakers  1 — and  the  houra  of  her  life  reckoned  in  milestones.  She's 
here  to  contradict  me,  if  she  can.  Dorothy  Beltham  was  your  '  Govern- 
ment '  that  paid  the  annuity." 

I  took  Dorothy  Beltham  into  my  arms.  Bbe  was  trembling  eicessively, 
yet  found  time  to  say ;  ".Bear  up,  dearest ;  keep  still."  All  I  thonght  and 
felt  foundered  in  tears. 

For  a  while  I  heard  little  distinctly  of  t^o  tremendous  tirade  which  the 
vindictive  old  man,  rendered  thrice  venomous  by  the  immobility  of  the 
petrified  large  figure  opposed  to  him,  poured  forth.  My  poor  father  did 
not  speak  because  he  could  not ;  his  arms  drooped ;  he  reminded  me  of 
the  figure  be  bad  sketched  to  Temple  of  the  man  under  the  house-spout, 
he  looked  so  resigned  to  his  drenching:  and  such  was  the  torrent  of 
attack,  with  it^  free  play  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  form  of  oaths, 
epithets,  short  and  sharp  comparisons,  bitter  home-tbnists  and  most  vehe- 
ment imprecatory  dennnciations,  that  our  protesting  voices  quailed.  Janet 
plucked  at  my. aunt  Dorothy's  dress  to  hear  her  away. 
"  I  ean't  leave  my  father,"  I  said. 

"  Nor  I  you,  dear,"  said  the  tender  woman ;  and  so  we  remained  to   | 
be  scourged  by  this  tongue  of  incarnate  ra^e. 

"  You  pensioner  of  a  silly  country  spbster  I  "  sounded  like  a  return  to  < 
mildness.     My  father's  chest  heaved  np. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  make  myself  heard :  I  did  but  heap  fuel 
on  Sre,  though  the  old  man's  splenetic  impetus  bad  partly  abated. 

"  You  Richmond !  do  you  hear  bim  }  he  swears  lie's  your  son,  and 


vormin  in  the  brain,  to  think  of  tou  I  Your  wife,  jour  i 
every  bouI  thnt  tonchea  you,  milde'.TS  from  a  blight !  Y 
ropery,  and  you  go  at  it  etrught,  Uke  a  webfoot  to  ^atc 
boast  ? — year  mother's  dipgmce  !  You  shamo  your  motb 
life's  a  ballad  o'  bastardy.  Yon  cry  up  the  womaD*a  infa 
father.  You  swell  nnd  strut  on  bcr  pickings.  Y'on'ro  a 
the  smoko  of  the  dungbill !  You  ehome  your  mother,  dan 
Yoa  train  your  boy  for  a  swindler  after  your  own  pattern 
in  your  curst  harlequinade  to  a  damnation  as  sure  as  yoni 
yoa  crossed  my  threshold  the  devils  danced  on  their  floor 
seen  the  snn  shine  fair  on  rae  after  it.  With  your  gaita 
dows,  of  moonlight  nights  I  your  Spanish  fopperies  and 
French  phraBeB  and  toeing^ !  I  vms  touched  by  a  leper 
traps  for  both  my  giria  :  you  caught  the  brown  one  first,  d. 
her  second  for  t'other,  and  drove  a  tnndcm  of  "em  to  li 
bog  you  are ;  and  do^'n  went  the  mother  of  the  hoy  to  th( 
better,  and  my  other  girl  here — the  one  yon  cheated  for 
yon  tried  to  cajole  her  from  home  and  mo,  to  send  her 
down.  She  stuck  to  decency.  Good  Lord!  you  tLre: 
yonrself,  Ruitar  and  nil.  But  her  purse  served  your  ta 
You're  a  leech.  I  speak  before  ladies  or  I'd  rip  year  tow 
Your  cause  !  your  romantic  history  I  your  fine  ligure  I  cvei 
notched  with  villany  1  You  fastou  on  every  moneyed  won 
in  your  way.  You've  outdone  Herod  in  mnrderii^  the  ii 
didn't  feed  on  'cm  and  they've  made  yon  fat.  One  thing  ] 
you  look  the  beastly  thing  you  set  yonrself  np  for.    The  I 
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oon-ect."  Her  voiue  isEued  from  a  contracted  throat,  and  waa  piucfiilly 
thin  and  Gtrainiiig,  as  though  the  nill  to  ppeak  did  violence  to  her  weaker 
Batnre.  "  My  sister  loved  Mr.  Hichmoud.  It  was  tcr  save  her  life, 
because  I  helieved  she  loved  him  much  and  would  have  died,  that 
Mr.  Richmond — in  pity — offered  her  his  hand,  at  my  wish :  "  sho  bent 
lier  head:  "at  my  cost.     It  was  done  for  rao.     Iwisliedit;  he  obeyed 

No  blame "  her  dear  month  faltered.     "  I  am  to  be  accused,  if  ■ 

tnybody." 

Sho  added  more  finnlj :  "  llj  money  woalJ  Uave  been  hia,  I  hoped 
to  spare  bis  Iceliugs,  I  beg  his  forgiveness  now,  by  devoting  some  of  it, 
nntnown  to  him,  to  assist  him.  That  was  chiefly  to  please  myself,  I  see, 
and  I  am  punished." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  Biuire,  calm  nt  wliilo  heat;  "a  fool's 
coufeasion  ought  to  bo  beard  out  to  the  end.  What  about  the  twenty-live 
thousand  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  to  help  my  Hariy." 

"  Why  didn't  you  do  it  opeuly  ?  " 

She  breathed  audible  loiig  breaths  before  she  could  summon  conra^ 
to  say :  "  Ilis  father  was  going  to  moke  an  irreparable  Bacrifice.  I  feared 
that  if  he  knew  this  money  came  from  me  he  would  tojeci  It,  and 
perBist," 

Had  she  disliked  the  idea  of  my  father's  marrying  ? 

The  old  man  poimeed  on  the  word  ascrifice.  "  ^Ybat  Bncrifice,  ma'iuii  ? 
What's  the  sacrifice  ?  " 

I  perceived  Ihut  she  could  not  wilhout  anguish,  and  perhaps  peril  of  a 
farther  exposure,  bring  herself  to  speak,  and  explained :  "  It  relates  to 
my  having  tried  to  persuade  my  futbdr  to  marry  a  very  wealthy  lady,  so 
that  he  might  produce  the  money  on  ibo  day  appointed.  Rail  at  me,  sir, 
BS  much  as  you  like.  If  you  can't  understand  the  circumstances  wilhont 
a  chapter  of  statements,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  A  great  deal  is  due  to  you,  I 
know,  but  I  can't  pay  a  jot  of  it  while  vou  go  on  rating  my  fiither  like  a 
Utadman.     A  mailmim?  it's  rutber  u  compliment  to  Dcdinm."    ' 

"  Harry  1  "  either  my  aunt  or  Janet  breathed  a  waruicg. 

I  replied  that  1  was  past  miucing  pbraBos.  The  folly  of  giving  tbo 
tongiie  nu  airing  n'as  upon  mo :  I  was  in  fact  invited  to  continue,  and 
animated  to  do  it  thoroughly,  by  the  old  man'tf  eiprcssi(m  of  face,  which  ' 
waa  that  of  ouo  wbo  says,  "  I  give  you  rope,"  and  I  dealt  him  a  liberal 
amount  of  stock  u'ony  not  worth  repeating ;  things  that  any  cultivated  man 
in  anger  can  drill  and  stiug  tho  Uatoti:in  with,  under  the  delusion  that  be 
has  not  lost  a  particle  of  bis  self  command  because  of  his  coolness.  I 
Bpoke  very  debberatoly,  and  therefore  anpposed  that  the  words  of  com- 
posure were  those  of  prudent  sense.  'I'be  error  was  manifest.  The 
women  saw  it.  One  who  has  indulged  his  soul  in  bvcctive  will  not,  if  he 
bas  power  in  hia  hand,  be  robbed  of  his  climax  with  impunity  by  a  cool 
response  that  seems  to  trifle,  and  scourges. 

I  wound  up  by  tUanking  my  futber  for  his  devotion  to  me  :  I  deemed 
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it,  I  said,  excessive  and  mistaken  in  the  recent  instance,  but  it  wu 
for  me. 

Upon  this  lie  awoke  from  his  dreamy-looking  stupefaction. 

"  Richie  does  me  justice.  He  is  my  dear  boy.  He  loves  me  :  I  love 
him.  None  can  cheat  us  of  that.  He  loves  his  wreck  of  a  father.  Y<ra 
have  struck  me  to  your  feet,  Mr.  Beltham." 

**I  don't  want  to  see  you  there,  sir;  I  want  to  see  you  go,  and  not 
stand  rapping  your  breast-bone,  sounding  like  a  burst  dram,  as  joxx  are,'* 
retorted  the  unappeasable  old  man. 

I  hegged  him  in  exasperation  to  keep  his  similes  to  himself. 

Janet  and  my  aunt  Dorothy  raised  their  voices. 

My  father  said :  **  I  am  broken." 

He  put  out  a  swimming  hand  that  trembled  when  it  rested,  like  thai 
of  an  aged  man  grasping  a  staff.  I  feared  for  a  moment  he  was  acting,  he 
spoke  so  like  himself,  miserahle  though  he  appeared  :  but  it  was  his  well- 
known  native  old  style  in  a  state  of  decrepitude. 

<*  I  am  broken,"  ho  repeated.  *'  I  am  like  the  ancient  figure  of 
mortality  entering  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  on  a  sepulchral  monmnent, 
somewhere,  by  a  celebrated  sculptor :  I  have  seen  it :  I  forget  the  city. 
I  shall  presently  forget  names  of  men.  It  is  not  your  abuse,  Air.  Beltham. 
I  should  have  bowed  my  head  to*  it  till  the  storm  passed.      Your 

facts Oh  I  Miss  Beltham,  this  last  privilege  to  call  yon  dearest 

of  human  beings !  my  benefactress  I  my  blessing  I  Do  not  scorn  xnei 
madam." 

**  I  never  did ;  I  never  will ;  I  pitied  you,"  she  cried,  sobbing. 

The  squire  stamped  his  foot. 

**  Madam,"  my  father  howed  gently,  <'  I  was  under  heaven's  special  pro- 
tection. I  thought  so.  I  feel  I  have  heen  robbed — ^I  have  not  deserved  it ! 
Oh  I  madam,  no  :  it  was  your  generosity  that  I  did  not  deserve.  One  of  the 
angels  of  heaven  persuaded  me  to  trust  in  it.  I  did  not  know.  ...  Adieo, 
madam.  May  I  he  worthy  to  meet  you ! — Ay,  Mr.  Beltham,  yomr  fiicts 
have  committed  the  death-woimd.  You  have  taken  the  staff  out  of  mj 
hand :  you  have  extinguished  the  light.  I  have  existed — ay,  a  pensioner, 
unknowingly,  on  this  dear  lady's  charity ;  to  her  I  say  no  more.  To  you, 
sir,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  a  man — by  the  ashes  of  my  mother  t  bj 
the  prospects  of  my  boy  I  I  swear  the  annuity  was  in  my  belief  a  tangible 
token  that  my  claims  to  consideration  were  in  the  highest  sonrces  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just.  I  cannot  speak  I  One  word  to  you,  Mr.  Beltham ;  put 
me  aside,  I  am  nothing  : — Harry  Eichmond ! — ^his  fortunes  are  not  lost ; 
he  has  a  future  I  I  entreat  you — he  is  your  grandson — give  him  your 
support ;  go  this  instant  to  the  prince — no  I  you  will  not  deny  your 
countenance  to  Harry  Richmond  : — let  him  abjure  my  name  ;  let  ma  be 
nameless  in  his  house.  And  I  promise  you  I  shall  be  unheard  of  both  in 
Christendom  and  Heathendom :  I  have  no  heart  except  for  my  boj*i 
nuptials  with  the  princess :  this  one  thing,  to  see  him  the  husband  of  the 
fiurest  and  noblest  lady  upon  earth,  with  all  the  life  remaining  in  ae  I 


pre;  IliC  I  I  have  won  it  for  him.  I  hare  a  moderate  ability,  immenEa 
devotion.  I  declare  to  ;oa,  sir,  I  have  livod,  actnalljr  Etibeisted,  on  tbia 
hope  1  and  I  have  directed  my  efforts  incessantly,  sleeplessly,  to  fortiry  it. 
I  die  to  da  it ! — I  implore  yoD,  sir,  go  to  the  priaco.  If  I  "  (be  said  this 
touchingly) — "  If  I  am  any  further  in  anybody's  way,  it  is  only  as  a  fallen 
tree."  Bat  his  inveterate  iancifnlness  led  him  to  add :  "  And  that  may 
bridge  B  cataract." 

My  grandfather  bad  been  clearing  hia  throat  two  or  three  times. 

"I'm  ready  to  finish  and  get  rid  of  yoO)  Richmond." 

My  father  bowed. 

"I  am  gone,  mx,  I  lael  T  am  all  but  tongue-tied.  Tblut  that 
it  is  Harry  who  petitions  yon  to  ensore  bis  bappinees.  To-day  I 
guarantee  it." 

The  old  man  turned  an  inquiring  eyebrow  upon  me.  Janet  laid  her 
band  on  him.  He  digmissed  the  feline  instinct  to  prolong  onr  torture^ 
and  delivered  himself  brisldy. 

"  Richmond,  your  last  little  bit  of  yillany'a  broken  in  the  egg,  I 
separate  the  boy  from  yon  :  he's  not  your  accomplice  there,  Fm  glad  to 
know.  You  witched  the  lady  over  to  pounoe  on  her  like  a  fowler, 
you  threatened  her  father  with  a  scandal,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
force  the  trap ;  swore  you'd  toss  ber  to  be  plucked  by  the  gossips,  eh  ? 
She's  free  of  you  1  Ton  got  your  Enghah  and  yonr  Germans  here  to 
poiat  their  bills,  and  stretcb  their  necks,  and  hiss,  if  this  gentleman — 
and  your  newspapers  !— if  be  didn't  give  up  to  you  like  a  funky  traveller 
to  a  highwayman.  I  remember  a  talc  of  a  clumsy  Turpin,  who  shot 
himself  when  he  was  drawing  the  pistol  out  of  bis  holBters  to  frighten  the 
money-bag  ont  of  a  marketing  farmer.  You've  done  about  the  same,  you 
Richmond ;  and,  of  oU  the  damned  poor  speeches  I  ever  heard  from  a 
convicted  felon,  yonrs  is  the  worst — a  sheared  sheep'd  ha'  dono  it  more 
respectably,  grant  the  beast  a  tongue  I  The  tady  is  free  of  yon,  I  tell 
j-ou.  Harry  Las  to  thank  you  for  that  kindness.  She — what  is  it,  Janet  ?  * 
Never  mind,  I've  got  the  story — she  didn't  want  to  moiTy ;  but  this 
prince,  who  calJed  on  me  just  now,  happened  to  be  her  father's  nominee, 
and  he  heard  of  your  scoundrelism,  and  be  behaved  like  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  and  offered  himself,  none  too  early  nor  too  late,  as  it  turns 
out ;  and  the  princess.  Ilka  n  good  girl,  has  made  amends  to  her  father  by 
accepting  him.  I've  the  word  of  this  Prince  Hermann  for  it.  Now  you 
can  look  opou  a  game  of  slale-mato.  If  I  bad  gone  to  the  prince,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  to  back  your  play ;  but,  if  you  badn't  been  guilty  of 
the  tricks  of  a  blackguard  past  praying  for,  this  princess  would  never  have 
been  obliged  to  marry  a  man  to  protect  her  father  and  herself.  They  sent 
him  here  to  stop  any  misunderstanding.  He  speaks  good  English,  ho 
that's  certain.  Your  lies  will  be  contradicted,  oveiy  one  of  'em,  seriatim, 
in  to-morrow's  newspapers,  setting  the  real  man  in  place  of  the  wrong 
one ;  and  you'll  draw  no  profit  from  them  in  your  fashionable  worldi 
where  you've   been  grinning    lately,   like   a  blackamoor's  bead 
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conj  uror's  plat« — the  devil  aloae  able  to  account  for  tho  bod;  and  jciui 
Now  you  can  be  off." 

I  went  np  to  my  father.  His  plight  woa  more  desperate  thnnmine,! 
bad  resembled  the  condemned  before  the  firing-party,  to  whom  the  expec 
ballet  brings  a  merely  physical  shock.  He,  poor  man,  heard  his  aenla 
nhicb  is  the  heart's  pang  of  death ;  and  how  fondly  and  rootedly  he  I 
clung  to  the  idea  of  my  marriage  with  Uie  princeBS  was  shown  in 
extmction  aft«r  this  blow. 

My  grandfather  chose  the  moment  as  a  fitting  one  to  ask  me  for 
last  time  to  take  my  aide. 

I  replied  quietly,  and  without  offence  in  the  tones  of  my  voice,  I 
I  thought  my  father  need  not  lose  me  into  the  bargain,  after  what  ha 
suffered  that  day. 

He  just  as  quietly  rejoined  with  a  recommendation  to  me  to  din 
myself  for  good  and  all  from  a  scoundrel. 

I  took  my  father's  arm :  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  move  away 
supported. 

My  aont  Dorothy  stood  weeping ;  Janet  was  at  the  window,  bo  &i 
to  either  of  us, 

I  said  to  her,  "  You  have  your  wish." 

6be  shook  her  head,  bnt  did  not  look  back. 

My  grandfather  watched  me,  step  by  step,  until  I  had  reached 
door. 

"  You're  going,  ore  yon  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  I  whistle  joa  off 
fingers  1 " 

An  attempt  to  speak  was  made  by  my  father  in  the  doorway, 
bowed  wide  of  the  company,  like  a  blind  man.     I  led  him  out. 

DimueBs  of  siglit  Eporod  me  from  seeing  certain  fignrea,  ^hieh  wen 
the  toll-bar  of  the  pier,  on  the  way  to  quit  our  shores.  What  I  heard  ' 
not  of  a  character  to  give  me  faith  in  the  sanity  of  the  companioa  1 1 
chosen.     He  murmured  it  at  first  to  himself. 

"  'W'aJdy  ehall  hnvo  her  monument." 

Itfy  patience  was  uot  proof  against  the  repetition  of  it  oload  to  i 
Had  I  been  gentler  I  might  have  knoirn  that  bis  nature  was  compelled 
look  forward  to  something,  and  ho  discerned  nothing  is  the  fatorei  ■ 
the  task  of  raising  a  memorial  to  a  foithful  servant. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
TilE    IIkI1;KS3    proves   that    she    ISIIEltlTB   THE    FkUD  SXD    I 

Drietinq. 

My  grandfather  lived  eight  months  a^r  a  scene  that  had  afTorded  him  k 
gratification  at  the  heaviest  cost  a  plain  man  can  pay  for  his  pleaguis: 
killed  him. 

My  father's  supple  nature  helped  him  to  surive  it  in  apparenllri 
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>ti<]uerable,    ^^M 
tLoagb  hfl    ^^1 


impeded  liealth,  so  tfa&t  Uie  world  might  well  eappoae  him  iiDcoti<]ut 
as  be  meant  that  it  should.     But  I,  who  was  with  him,  knew,  though 
never  talked  of  kia  wounds,  they  had  been  driven  into  Iub  heart. 
collapsed  in  speech,  and  liocame  what  he  need  to  call  "  one  of  the  ordinary 
nodding  men,"  forsaken  of  his  swamping  initiative.     I  merely  observed 
him;  I  did  not  invite  his  confidences,  belug  myself  in  no  mood  to  give 
Bympathy  or  to  receive  it.     I  waa  about  as  tender  in  my  care  of  tiirn  &s  ft' 
military  escort  boaud  to  deliver  up  a  captive  alive. 

I  left  him  at  Bulated  ou  my  way  to  London  to  face  the  credilors. 
Advorsity  had  not  lowered  the  admiration  of  the  cftjitain  and  his  wife  for 
the  magnificent  host  of  those  select  and  lofty  entertainments  which  I  waa 
led  by  my  errand  to  examine  in  the  skeleton,  and  with  a  wonder  as  big  aa 
theirs,  bat  of  another  complesion.  They  hung  about  him,  and  perused 
and  petted  him  quaintly ;  it  waa  grotesque ;  they  thought  him  deeply 
injured  :  by  what,  by  whom,  they  could  not  say  ;  but  JuHa  was  disap- 
pointed in  mo  for  refraining  to  come  out  with  a  sally  on  his  behalf.  Ha 
bad  quite  iotosicated  their  Imaginations.  Julia  told  me  of  the  things  ho 
did  not  do  aa  morvellingly  as  of  the  things  he  did  or  had  done ;  the  chanui 
it  seemed,  was  to  find  herself  familiar  with  blm  to  the  exient  of  all  but 
nursing  him  and  making  him  belong  to  her.  Pilgrims  coming  upon  Ibo 
source  of  the  mysteriously  -  abounding  river,  hardly  revere  it  the  lesa 
because  they  love  it  more  when  tbey  behold  the  babbling  channels  it 
isgues  from ;  and  the  aeu^e  of  poBSosuon  is  tltQ  eccret,  I  Hnppose.  Jutin 
could  inform  me  rapturously  that  her  charge  had  slept  eighteen  hours  at 
a  spell.  His  remarks  npon  the  proposal  to  fet4:b  a  doctor,  feeble  in  them- 
selves, were  delicious  to  her,  because  they  recalled  his  old  humour  to  show 
his  great  spirit,  and  from  her  and  from  Captain  William  in  turn  I  was  con- 
demned to  hear  how  he  bad  said  thia  and  that  of  the  doctor,  which  in  my 
opinion  might  have  been  more  concise.  "  Iteaily,  deuced  good  indeed  !  " 
Captain  William  would  eiclaim.  "  Don't  you  see  it,  Harry,  my  boy 
denies  the  doctor  has  a  right  to  cast  him  out  of  the  world  on  acaonnt 
bis  having  been  the  oHicial  to  introduce  him,  and  he'll  only  consent  to  ba< 
visited  when  he  happens  to  lo  as  int.ipable  of  resisting  as  npon  their  ve) 
first  encounter." 

The  doctor  and  death  and  marriage,  I  veutured  to 
captain,  had  been  riddled  in  this  fashion  by  the  whole  army  of  humourists 
and  their  echoes.  He  and  Julia  fancied  me  cold  to  my  father's  merits. 
Fond  as  the}'  were  of  the  squire,  they  declared  war  against  him  in  privalOi 
they  criticiaed  Janet,  they  thought  my  nant  Dorothy  slightly  wrong 
making  a  secret  of  ber  good  deed :  my  Iktber  was  the  victim.  Thcii 
unabated  warmth  consoled  me  in  the  bitterest  of  seasons.  He  fo 
home  with  them  at  a  time  when  there  would  have  been  a  battle  at  every 
step.  The  world  soon  knew  that  my  grandfather  bad  cast  me  off,  and 
with  this  foandation  deatroyed,  the  eulire  fabric  of  the  Grand  Parade  fell 
to  the  ground  at  once.  The  crash  was  heavy.  Jorian  DeWitt  said  truly 
that  what  a  man  hates  in  adversity  is  to  see  "  faces ;  "  meaning  that  tbo 
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humamty  h&a  gono  out  of  them  in  their  carioaa  obsarration  of  joa  nn 
miefortnne.  Yoa  see  noither  friondH  nor  enemios.  Yon.  are  too  mdeji 
for  frioads,  and  are  Lluntad  agoinat  enemieB.  Yoq  Bee  but  the  mtA 
faces  :  mj  father  was  Hheltoreil  irom  that.  Julia  consulted  his  nitbia 
everything ;  aho  sot  traps  to  catch  his  whims,  and  treated  them  u  biidi 
paradise ;  she  could  submit  to  have  the  toppling  crumpled  figure  o 
man,  Bagechope,  hia  pensioner  and  singalar  comforter,  in  her  ben 
The  little  creature  whb  fetched  oat  of  his  hannts  in  IiondoQ  pniposeli 
soothe  my  father  with  performances  on  his  ancient  clarionet,  %  a 
queruloua  plaiutive  iustrumcut  in  his  discoursing,  almost  the  lenglti 
himself;  aud  ehe  endured  the  nightl;  sound  of  it  in  the  guest's  I 
bedroom,  heroically  patient,  a  model  to  me.  Bagenhope  drvuk  dni 
she  allowanced  him.  He  had  known  mj  father's  mother,  and  could  I 
of  her  in  hia  caps :  his  pbiying,  and  hia  aged  tunes,  my  father  stid,  < 
a  certification  to  him  that  ho  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  ^lij  1 
should  afford  him  peculiar  comfort,  none  of  us  conld  comprehend.  '■ 
was  the  humblo  luvcr  of  my  mother,  llichie,"  I  heard  with  some  confaa 
and  that  bo  adored  her  memory.  The  atatoment  was  part  of  an  entn 
to  me  to  provide  liberally  for  Bagonhope's  pension  before  we  qoh 
England.  "  I  am  not  seriously  anxious  for  much  else,"  said  mj  btl 
Yet  was  he  fully  cousuioua  of  the  defeat  he  hod  snstaioed  and  the  a 
strophe  he  hud  brought  down  upon  me  :  his  touch  of  zay  band  told  mell 
and  his  desire  for  darkness  and  sleep.  He  had  nothing  to  look  to,  noU 
to  aee  twiukliug  its  radiance  for  him  in  the  dim  distance  now  *  no  i 
pitiating  government,  no  special  providence.  But  he  never  once  put  o 
sorrowful  air  to  press  for  pathos,  and  I  thanked  him.  He  was  a  i 
endowed  to  escite  it  in  the  most  effectire  manner,  to  a  desres  fet 
enough  to  win  Enghsh  sympathies  despite  his  nn-Englisb  fimlts, 
could  Lave  drawn  tears  in  fiooda,  infinite  pathetic  conuniseraUon  b 
our  grangousier  public,  whoso  tosto  is  to  have  it  as  it  may  be  had  to 
mixture  of  one-third  of  nature  in  two-thiida  of  artifice.  I  believe  he ' 
expected  to  go  about  with  this  beggar's  petition  for  compassion,  aiu 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  generous,  for  which  they  punished  him,  t 
he  should  havo  abstained.  Aud  moreover  his  simple  finietade  vbs  to 
touching  to  true-Leartcd  people.  The  elements  of  pathos  do  not  per 
of  their  being  diaponstd  from  a  stout  smoking  bowl.  I  hare  to  record 
pathetic  field-day.     My  father  was  never  insincere  in  emotion. 

I  spared  his  friends,  chums,  associates,  excellent  men  of  a  kind, ' 
trial  of  their  attachment  by  ahunuing  thorn.  His  servants  I  diamifl 
poraonally,  from  M.  Alphonso  donn  to  the  coachman  Jeramr,  whi 
speech  to  me  was,  thut  ho  shunld  be  happy  to  serve  my  father  agsin, 
me.  if  ho  should  happen  to  be  out  of  a  situation  when  either  of  us  wani 
him,  which  at  least  showed  hia  preference  for  employment :  on  the  otl 
band,  Alphonse,  embracing  the  grand  extremes  of  his  stereotyped  natioi 
oratory,  where  "  si  jamais,"  like  the  herald  Mercury  new-mounting,  Ul 
iti  august  flight  to  set  in  the  splendour  of  "  Jvs^u'i  u  hobt,"-  dtdsii 
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all  other  Bervice  than  my  father'a  repugiiaut,  and  vowed  iiimeelf  to  a 
liermitage,  remoLe  from  condiments.  Tbej'  both  meant  well,  and  did  bat 
speak  the  diverxa  kngaage  of  tbeir  blood.  Mra.  Waddj  withdrew  a  respited 
heart  to  Dipwell ;  it  being,  accotding  to  her  eiperiences,  the  third  time 
that  my  fattier  had  relinquished  hoaso  and  furniture  to  go  into  eclipse  on 
the  continent  a^r  blazing  over  London.  She  strongly  recommended  the 
continent  for  a  place  of  restoration,  citing  his  likeness  to  that  animal  the 
chameleon,  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  forgot  himself  among  them 
that  knew  nothing  of  him.  We  quitted  Bnlated  preTious  to  the  return  of 
the  tamily  to  Itiversloy.  My  grandfather  lay  at  the  island  hotel  a  month, 
and  was  brought  home  Uetiperatelj'  III.  Lady  Edbury  happened  to  cross 
the  channel  with  us.  She  behaved  badly,  I  thonght ;  foohahly,  my  father 
said.  She  did  as  much  as  obliqueness  of  'vision  and  sharpness  of  feature 
could  help  her  to  do  to  cut  him  in  the  presence  of  her  party  :  and  he 
would  not  take  nay.  It  seemed  in  very  bad  taste  on  his  port ;  he  explained 
to  me  off-hondedly  that  he  insisted  npon  the  exchange  of  a  nord  or  two 
for  the  single  purpose  of  protecting  her  fl'om  calumny.  By  and  by  it 
grew  more  explicable  to  me  how  witless  she  had  been  to  give  gossip  a 
handle  in  the.eflbrt  to  escape  it,  She  sent  for  Uim  in  Paris,  bat  he  did 
pay  the  visit. 

My  grandfather  and  I  sever  saw  one  another  again.  He  had  news  of 
me  from  variouB  quarters, 'and  I  of  him  from  one  ;  I  was  leading  a  life  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  homely  Kiversley  circle  of  days ;  and  this  like- 
wise was  set  in  the  count  of  charges  against  my  father.  Our  continental 
pilgrimage  ended  in  a  coarse  of  riotouances  that  he  did  not  participate  in, 
and  was  entirely  innocent  of,  bat  was  held  accountable  for,  because  ha  had 
been  judged  a  sinner. 

"I  am  ordered  to  say,"  Janet  wrote,  scrupulously  obeying  the  order, 
"  that  if  yon  will  leave  Paris  and  come  home,  and  not  delay  in  doing  it, 
your  grandfather  will  receive  you  on  the  same  footing  as  heretofore." 

Aa  heretoforo  I  in  a  letter  from  a  young  woman  supposed  to  nourish  a 
softness  towards  me ! 

I  could  not  leave  my  father  in  Paris,  alone  ;  I  dared  not  bring  him  to 
London,  In  wrath  at  what  I  remembered,  I  replied  (hat  I  was  willing  to 
retom  to  Rivorsley  if  my  fallier  should  find  a  welcome  as  well.  The  corre- 
spondence ceased  absolutely. 

Janet's  formal,  stiff,  spiritless  writing  produced  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  a  seriea  of  maxims  done  in  round-band.  How  different  were  they  from 
the  chirruping  rosy  notes  of  Jenny  Chassediane,  a  suugstress  in  pruse  I  I 
compared  tbum,  and  yelled  derision  of  the  aORtere  and  frozen,  graoeless 
women  of  my  country.  Good-night  to  them  I  Jx^any  met  me  when  I  was 
as  low  as  a  young  man  con  imagine  himself  to  fall,  or  ibe  nether  floors  of 
mortal  life  to  extend.  All  but  at  one  blow  disinberitod  by  my  grandfather, 
unseated  for  Parliament,  discarded  of  the  soul  I  loved,  I  was  perfectly 
stripped :  which  state  presents  to  a  young  man's  logical  sensations  a  sufG- 
cient  argument  for  beginning  life  again  upon  the  first  palturn  that  oSera. 
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Bupreme,"  lie  wonid  say  :  "  my  advice  ib  eimply  adviea 
agent,  that  is  all."  Her  chief  agent,  as  director  of  thrc 
chairman  of  one,  was  perhaps  competent  to  adviBe  h« 
Her  judgment  npon-  ordinary  matters  he  agreed  with  o 
thinking  conanmmate. 

Janet  went  to  him,  nnd  shortly  afterwards  drove  him 
London.  My  annt  Dorothy  had  warned  me  that  she  \rat 
deed  in  my  ravonr,  and  as  I  fancied  her  fcther  to  have  go 
that  pnrpoee,  and  BOppoeed  she  would  now  venture  to  toTi< 
away  from  the  east  gates  of  the  park  as  soon  as  I  hear 
ponies,  and  was  led  by  my  evil  fate  (the  stuff  the  fates  ar. 
my  instance  I  have  not  kept  secret)  to  walk  westward. 
fate  propelled  me,  where  accident  was  ready  to  esponae  j 
mortiC cations  innumerahte.  My  father  chanced  to  have  hea 
of  Squire  Beltham's  will  that  morning :  I  halieve  Captain 
man  brushed  the  subject  despondently  in  my  interests ;  . 
him  through  Jaha. 

He  stood  outside  the  western  gates,  and  as  I  app: 
perceive  a  lahonr  of  excitement  on  his  frame.  He  pnlled 
bars  of  the  obstruction. 

"  Richie,  I  am  interdicted  honse  and  gronnds  I "  he  el 
his  hand  towards  the  lodge :  "  thoy  decline  to  open  to  me, 

"  Were  yon  denied  admission  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

" — '  Your  name,  if  yon  please,  sir  ? ' — '  Mr.  Kehmoi 
are  sorry  we  have  orders  not  to  admit  yon.*  And  thej 
would  not  admit  me  to  see  my  son." 

"  Those  mnst  be  the  squire's  old  orders,"  I  sud,  fead 
lodge -keeper. 

Ktv     fflthsp       with     1>1A     fr>t-nllinnn)itA.ln«Hi     whUti    n>^ 
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!  Richie,  impossible  I  "  he  cried,  and  reviewed  a  seiies 
of  inteijectionB. 

Jt  wae  some  tiiflo  before  I  discovered  that  tboy  relnt«d  to  iia  Will.  He 
vtts  frfDziod,  ftnd  mred,  tnming  suddenly  from  red  to  pttle  trnder  what  I 
feared  were  redonbtable  symptoins,  phjEical  or  luentaJ.  He  came  for  sight 
of  the  Will ;  he  would  contest  it,  oTerthrow  it.  Harry  mined  ?  He  would 
see  MisB  Beltham  and  fathom  the  plot; — angel,  he  called  her,  and  was 
abmirdly  eickmatory,  bnt  in  dire  earnest.  Be  mnst  have  had  the  appear- 
^  anee  of  a  dmnken  man  to  perBODBobaerringhim  from  the  Grange  windows. 

My  father  wa«  refnned  admiBBion  at  the  hnll-doors. 

The  bntler,  the  hmte  Silbibin,  withstood  me  impassively. 

Whose  orders  had  he  ? 

Miss  Ilchester's. 

"  They  are  afraid  of  me  I  "  my  father  tlinndorcd. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Janet. 

She  was  Dot  long  in  coming,  followed  by  a  footman  who  handed  a  twist 
of  uote-paper  from  my  annt  Dorcthy  to  my  father.  He  opened  it  and 
made  believe  to  read  itt  mattering  all  the  while  of  the  Will. 

Janet  dismissed  the  men-servants.    She  was  quite  eolonrless. 

"We  have  been  stopped  in  the  doorway,"  I  said. 

She  answered  :  "1  wish  it  coold  have  been  prevented." 

'■  Yon  take  it  on  yotirself  then  ?  " 

She  was  inaudible. 

"  My  dear  Janet,  yon  call  Riversley  my  home,  don't  yon  T  " 

"It  is  yonrs." 

"Do  you  intend  to  keep  np  this  hateful  fend  now  my  grandfather 
is  dead  ?  " 

"N'o,  Hariy,  not  I." 

"  I>id  you  give  orders  to  stop  my  father  from  entering  the  house  and   ] 
grounds?" 

■■  I  did." 

"  Yon  won't  have  him  hero  ?  " 

"  Dear  Harry,  I  hoped  he  would  not  come  just  yet." 

"  Bat  yon  gave  the  orders  ?  " 

■■  Yes.' 

"You're  rather  in  com  prehensible,  my  dear  Janet." 

"  I  wish  you  could  understand  me,  Harry." 

"  You  arm  yoiir  servants  against  him  !  " 

"In  a  iew  days "  she  faltered. 

"  You  insult  him  and  me  tioir,"  said  I,  enraged  at  the  half  indication 
of  her  relenting,  which  spoiled  her  look  of  modestly -re  solute  beauty,  and 
seemed  to  show  that  she  meant  to  succumb  without  letting  me  break  her. 
"  You  are  mistress  of  the  place." 

"  I  am,    I  wish  I  were  not." 

"  You  are  mistress  of  Riversley,  and  you  refuse  to  let  my  father 
come  in  I " 


"  I  do." 

"You mean  that?" 

"lam  obliged  to." 

"  You  won't  yield  &  stop  to  me  ?  " 

"I  catmot." 

The  Bpirit  of  an  armed  champion  was  behind  thoae 
almoBt  to  Bupplication  to  me  that  I  might  know  1 
constraint.  The  nether  lip  dropped  in  breathing,  the  « 
was  her  appearance  in  open  war  with  me,  but  her  will  ^ 

Of  course  I  was  not  bo  dense  as  to  be  imablo  to  p« 
for  refosiog. 

She  wonld  not  throw  the  bnrden  on  her  grandoda, 
me — the  man  sbo  Btill  lovod. 

But  that  she  sbonld  have  a  reason,  and  think  it  go 
and  Idling  to  it,  defying  me,  and  that  she  should  do 
human  creature,  who  was  my  father,  for  the  sake  of 
the  letter  the  injunction  of  the  dead,  were  intolerable  < 
common  humanity.  I,  for  my  own  part,  wonld  have 
congratulated  nyeelf  upon  reflecting.  It  was  on  her 
her  mind,  to  enlighten  her  concemii^  right  and  wrong 
bring  her  feelings  to  bear  upon  a  crude  judgment — that 
argue  the  case.  Smarting  with  admiration,  both  o] 
fihallows  of  her  character,  and  of  her  fine  figure,  I  began : 
siller  how  yooug  she  was  to  pretend  to  decide  on  the 
bow  little  of  the  world  she  bad  seen  ;  an  oath  awom  at 
dead  was  a  solemn  thing,  bnt  was  it  ChriBtian  to  keep  it 
sary  cmelty  to  the  living?  if  she  had  not  studied  phi] 
at  least  discern  the  difference  between  just  rMoIves  anj 
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"  Then  I  have  spoken  to  no  purpoao  ?  " 

"  If  yon  will  obIj  be  kinil,  and  wail  tvfo  o 

"  Be  senBible  I  " 

"  I  ara,  aa  much  as  I  can  be." 

"  Hard  as  a  flint — Ton  always  wore  !  The  most  grateful  woman  alive, 
t  ailmit.  I  know  not  aaothcr,  I  aasui'e  yon,  Janet,  who,  in  return  for 
teit>  twenty  millions  of  money,  would  do  anch  a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty. 
(Vliat  I  You  think  he  was  not  pnniEhcd  enough  when  he  was  berated 
tud  lorn  to  ahreds  in  your  presence  ?  They  would  be  cruel,  perhaps — wo 
irill  suppose  it  of  your  sei— but  not  so  fond  of  their  consciences  as  to 
itamp  a.  life  out  to  keep  an  oath.  I  forgot  the  terms  of  the  Will. 
yon  enjoined  in  it  to  force  him  away  ?  " 

My  father  had  stationed  himself  in  the  background.     Hention  o 
'Will  caught  his  ears,  and  he  commenced  shaking  my  aunt  Dorothy's  nolo, 
i>] inking  and  mnttering  at  a  great  rate,  and  preSEJiig  his  templee 

I  not  read  a  word  of  this,"  he  said, — "  upon  my  honour,  not  a 
word  ;  and  I  know  it  is  her  handwriting.  That  Will !  — only,  for  tho  love  of 
—he  bowed  vaguely  to  Janet — "  not  a  syllable  of  this 
to  the  princess,  or  we  are  destroyed.  I  have  a  great  bell  in  my  head,  or  I 
would  eay  more.     Hearing  is  out  of  the  question." 

Janet  gazed  piteous ly  from  him  to  me. 

To  kill  the  deer  and  be  sorry  for  tho  sufibriug  wretch  is  common, 

I  begged  my  father  to  walk  along  the  carriage -drive.  He  required  that 
the  direction  should  bo  pointed  out  accurately,  and  promptly  o 
saying:  "I  back  yon,  remember.  I  should  certainly  be  asleep  now  but 
for  this  extraordinary  bell,"  After  going  some  steps,  be  turned  to  shout 
"  Gong,"  and  touched  his  ear.  Ho  walked  loosely,  utterly  unlike  the  walk 
babituol  to  him  even  recently  in  Paris. 

"  Has  ho  been  U!  ?  "  Janet  asked. 

"Ha  won't  see  the  doctor;  the  sj-mptoma  threaten  apoplexy  or 
paralysis,  I'm  told.  Let  us  finish.  You  were  aware  that  you  were  to 
inherit  Riversley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Kiversley,  Harry ;  I  knew  that ;  I  knew  nothing  else." 

"  The  old  place  was  left  to  you  that  you  might  bar  my  father 
out?" 

"I  gave  my  word." 

"  You  pledged  it — swore  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  you've  done  yonr  worst,  my  dear.  If  the  axe  were  to  full  on 
your  neck  for  it,  yon  would  still  refuse,  would  you  not  ?  " 

Janet  answered  softly  :  "  I  believe  so." 

"  Then,  good  by,"  said  I, 

That  feminine  softaesB  and  its  burden  of  unalterable  firmness  pulled 
,e  two  ways,  angering  mo  all  the  more  that  I  should  feel  myself  suscep- 
tible to  a  charm  which  came  of  spiritual  rawness  rather  than  sweetness  ; 
"kfor  aba  ttfieded  not  to  have  made  the  answer  in  such  a  manner  ;  there 
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"  GxandEiiia'B  nisbes  I  I  cannot  cany  oat  all  1 
ughed. 

"  Are  yon  aniiona  to  ?  " 

We  were  on  the  delicate  ground,  as  hv  orimsoa  tu 
that  she  knew  as  noil  as  I. 

I,  however,  had  little  delicacy  in  leading  her  on  it. 
feel  that  she  desen-ed  some  wooing. 

1  fancied  ehe  was  going  to  be  overcomo,  going  to  fa 
herself  ready  to  fall  on  my  bosom,  and  I  was  anoertain  ( 
magQanimity  in  store  there. 

She  replied  calmly  :  "  Not  immediately." 

"  You  are  not  immediately  anziona  to  fvdfil  bis  wishdi 

"  Harry,  I  find  it  hard  to  do  those  that  are  thmst  on 

"Bat,  aa  a  matter  of  Heriotis  obligation,  yon  won 
bonnd  by  and  by  to  perform  them  aU  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  apeak  any  further  of  my  willingness,  Hair; 

"The  senBO  of  duty  is  evidently  always  safficient  to  m 
the  negative — to  deny,  at  least  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  daresay,"  said  Janet. 

We  shook  hands  like  a  pair  of  commercial  men. 

I  led  my  father  to  Bulsted.  He  was  too  feTerish  to  r 
the  evening,  after  having  had  a  fruitless  conversation 
Dorothy  upon  the  event  of  the  day,  1  took  him  to  Lond< 
visit  bis  lawyers,  who  kindly  consented  to  treat  him  liki 
had  arranged  to  make  over  to  them  three  parts  of  my  ani 
of  his  case  onconragingly ;  the  effect  of  which  should  oot 
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et  ctetera.  I  knew  Lhe  language.  It  was  a  flash  of  himself,  and  a  had  one, 
but  I  WHB  not  the  person  whom  he  meant  to  deceive  with  it.  He  was  eoon 
giving  me  other  than  verbal  proof  out  of  England  that  he  was  not  tboronghly 
beaten.  We  had  no  home  ia  England.  At  an  hotel  io  Vienna,  upon  the 
close  of  the  aristocratic  season  there,  he  renewed  on  acqaaintonce  with 
ft  Rnssinn  lady,  ConnteBS  Komikofi',  aod  he  and  I  parted.  She  was 
middle>aged,  rich,  laughter-loving,  and  no  stronger  to  the  points  of  his 
history  which  ho  desired  to  have  notorions.  She  disliked  the  Margravine 
of  Kippan,  who  was  in  Vienna,  and  did  not  recognize  na.  1  heard  that  it 
was  the  Margravine  who  hod  despatched  Friuce  Hermann  to  England  as 
soon  as  she  discovered  Ottilia's  flight  thither.  She  commissioned  him  to 
go  straightway  to  Roy  in  London,  and  my  father's  having  infatoatedly 
loft  his  own  address  for  Prince  Ernest's  in  the  islaod,  brought  Hermann 
down  ;  he  only  met  Eckart  in  the  morning  train.  I  mention  it  to  show 
the  strange  working  of  events. 

Lady  Edbory  was  in  Vienna  too.  My  father's  German  life  and  his 
Enghsh  were  thus  brought  in  reflection  upon  the  episode  he  waa  com- 
mencing, and  as  I  would  not  take  part  in  it,  and  ho  sprang  in  one  of 
his  later  frenKies  from  the  choice  of  the  obscure  ways  offered  him  by 
my  companionship,  wo  no  longer  went  together  now  that  there  might 
have  been  good  in  it. 

Janet  sent  me  a  letter  by  the  bands  of  Temple  in  Angnst.  It  was 
moderately  weli-written  for  so  blunt  a  writer,  and  might  have  touched  me 
but  for  other  news  coming  simultaneously  that  shook  the  earth  under 
my  feet. 

She  begged  my  foi^veness  for  her  hardness,  adding  characteristically 
that  she  conhi  never  have  aeted  in  any  other  manner.  The  delnsion 
that  what  she  was  she  must  always  be,  because  it  was  her  natnie,  had 
mastered  her  understanding,  or  rather  it  was  one  of  the  doors  of  her 
understanding  not  yet  opened :  she  bad  to  respect  her  grandada's 
wishes.  She  mode  it  likewise  appear  that  she  was  ready  for  farther 
sacrifices  to  carry  out  the  same.  Very  submissive !  I  could  perceive 
that  modesty  bewrayed  eipreesion,  hut  the  want  of  clearness  had  a 
corresponding  effect  on  my  eeutiments. 

"At  least  you  will  accept  a  division  of  tho  property,  Harry.  It 
should  ha  yours.  It  is  on  eicess,  and  I  feel  it  a  snare  to  me.  I  waa 
a  selfish  child  ;  I  may  not  become  an  estimable  woman.  You  have  not 
pardoned  my  behaviour  at  the  island  last  year,  and  I  cannot  think  I 
was  wrong  ;  perhaps  I  might  learn.  I  want  your  friendship  and  counsel. 
Aunty  will  bve  with  me  :  she  says  that  you  wonid  complete  us.  At 
any  rate  I  transfer  Riversley  to  you.  Send  me  your  consent.  Papa 
will  have  it  before  the  tmnafer  is  signed." 

The  letter  ended  with  an  adieu,  a  petition  for  an  answer,  and 
"yours  affectionately." 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  a  Viennese  newspaper  lying  on  the  Salehnrg 
Soi«l  table  chromeled  Ottilia's  marriage  to  Prince  Hermann. 
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to  show:  OTen  worse  than  impertinent.     "The  dog 
Datnre :  how  are  wo  to  judge  of  tbe  dog's  master  upon 
was  aa  nnpordonable  effiiaion.     But  one  who  would 
philosopher  when  he  feels  like  a  wounded  savage  coma 
The  letter  was  despatched  to  do  its  work. 

I  then  turned  on  Temple  to  walk  him  off  his  legs  if  ] 
Carry  your  fever  to  the  Alps,  you  of  minds  diseased 
in  sight  of  them  ruminating,  for  bodily  eaae  and  com 
soul  and  set  you  measuring  our  lean  humanity  against  y« 
infinite;  but  mount,  rack  the  limbs,  wrestle  it  out  a 
taste  danger,  sweat,  earn  rest :  learn  to  discorer  e 
haggard  fatigue  is  the  fair  vision  yon  have  ran  to  earth, 
your  uttermoat  reward.  Would  you  know  what  it  is  i 
have  all  your  hopes  at  hand  ?  Hang  upon  the  crags  a 
makes  your  next  step  a  debate  between  the  thing  joa  i 
you  may  become.  There  the  merry  little  hopes  gnn 
like  flowers  and  food,  immediate,  prompt  to  prove  their 
just  within  tho  grasp,  as  mortal  hopes  should  be.  Hoi 
closes  in  about  you  there  I  Yon  are  the  man  of  yonr 
more.  Why  should  a  man  pretend  to  more?  We  ai 
when  we  are  healthy.  Poetic  rhapsodists  in  the  Tolea  ht 
of  the  joy  and  grandeur  of  the  upper  regions,  they  caoz 
medical  herb.  He  gets  that  for  himself  who  wandera  thi 
nightiaU  to  bohold  the  distant  Senuhiittchen  twinkle,  wb< 
eyed  crovasses,  and  in  the  sotitudo  of  an  emerald  alp  stn 
to  the  mountain  kino. 


^  iB;iboinff;in  |{cbiti;il. 


ttn.  W.  W.  ilus-TER,  in  his  curioiia  and  iutorostiug  volume  cftllet 
hi'liiiii  Miissuhiiani  ;  nre  lliaj  btnind  in  cimncience  to  nhrl  n'jaiMt  th<i 
pmrn  ,' — which,  hy  the  way,  as  written  by  the  author  of  the  Aimali  of 
H'irid  Iteng/il,  scarcely  rcquirfs  the  ndvertisemeat  of  its  rather  BtBrtling 
itlo — tolls  the  story  of  whiit,  uader  its  religious  aspoct,  must  be  called  a 
Renval  among  the  MnhometaoB  uf  Xniiia.  The  moremeut  has  a  very  serious 
Jolitioal  aspect,  which  we  will  notice  presently :  but  it  is  primarily  and 
pre-eminently  rehgious,  and  it  has  all  the  thamcteristioB  of  the  periodical 
outbursts  of  euthuaiaam  familiar  to  the  sects  of  Protestant  Christians  which 
ftre  least  under  sacerdotal  influence.  There  are  certain  vague  general 
resemblances  between  the  great  religions  of  India  and  the  great  divisions 
Df  Western  Christianity.  It  would  be  offensive  and  unjust  to  find  any 
■trong  simiJarity  between  Uindooism  and  Roman  Catholicism ;  yet  the 
Hindoo  system  is  not  so  very  unlike  that  debased  ItaHaa  Christianity 
tlpon  which  Conyera  Bliddleton  fastened ;  there  ia  the  aame  inordlDate 
ceremonialism,  and  the  same  unquestioning  acoeptance  of  the  principle 
fif  Ticarious  mediation  ;  and  there  are  the  aame  overwhehning  proofa 
that  the  system  has  absorbed  and  assimilated  to  itself  an  older  beatheniam. 
The  various  local  gods  of  the  Hindoos  are  as  obviously  idols  or  fetishes  of 
immemorial  ontiqiiity,  taken  op  into  the  Hindoo  religion  by  the  simple 
ifixpedient  of  calling  them  incamations  of  Yishna  or  Siva,  as  mnny  of 
the  local  Italian  sainta  are  the  Latin  deities  of  the  neighbourhood,  each 
baptised  with  the  name  of  a  Christian  martyr.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
Uubometaniam  has  an  air  of  Puritan  Christianity.  The  entire  abaence  of 
a  priesthood ;  the  simple  forma  of  worship  ;  the  deference  to  the  letter  of 
the  sacred  volume  ;  and,  wo  may  add,  the  strained  interpretations  of  it 
indulged  in  by  preacher  and  commentator,  are  all  points  of  reaemblance 
vhich  cannot  be  passed  over.  Most  English  visitore  to  an  Eastern  nioaque 
sre  conscious  of  a  qneer  impression  that  they  have  seen  aomethini;  like  it 
at  home.  In  the  more  splendid  edificea  of  the  kind  the  marble  carved 
into  di^licate  laee-work  destroys  all  aasocialions  with  Ebenezer  or  Bethel ; 
but  in  humbler  buildings  the  pulpit  or  reading-desk,  the  pavement  divided 
iuto  Bijuares  reserved  to  the  several  worshippers,  the  stem  suppression 
of  aymbolic  ornament,  the  sort  of  pew  which  (as  Captain  Burton  has 
noticed)  the  wealthy  family  of  the  ncigiibourhood  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
occupy,  almoat  invariably  give  the  feeling  that  one  has  strayed  into  a 
''  place  of  worship  "  not  very  far  from  one's  own  parish  chnroh.  Moreover, 
Mahomctanism  shares  with  the  more  popularly  governed  Proteslant  fleets 
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anlsm  oiid  Cbrielionity  sLows  itself,  sot  \h  me  proomj 
principles,  wliich  is  much  the  s&um  ia  both  eases,  bq 
the  principles  which  it  ia  Bonght  to  Bppl.V  ia  their  infe 
illastrated  by  the  example  of  Qnakerism,  the  most  thoc 
nearly  the  oldcBt  of  Protestant  Christian  reTivals.  3 
the  Quakers,  aud  the  faehio&a  of  speech  for  which  i 
directions  in  the  Bible,  have  no  more  interest  ibtt 
tohacco,  n'hich  the  Mahometan  BeviTalistB  soe  cleat 
texts  of  the  Koran  ;  hut  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
between  the  grent  cardinal  rule  nhich  the  entbusiosta  I 
the  two  citees  to  h&ve  discoTered  in  God's  Word.  ] 
have  been  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  whs  4 
the  world  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  nobodj  cau  wond 
extracted  from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  th 
amont;  men.  It  is  quite  as  uatura]  that  the  nctv  Hei 
have  found  among  theii'  authorities  a  positive  exhoi 
nnder  certain  circumstances.  The  absolute  dnty  of  i 
Hit  Herbert  Edwardes  taught  Indian  otHcials  to  call  ■ 
fact  the  groat  article  of  the  renovated  Mahometau  eret 
The  contagious  enthusiasm  of  religious  reTivala  igj 
have  said,  originally  geoeratei!  in  some  one  indiridoal^ 
whom  it  is  nearly  impoBHibie  to  respect.  It  has  b^ 
modern  sentimental  admirers  of  Quakerism  that  its  J 
tiouably  a  very  vulgar  and  illiterate  fellow.  Byod  A| 
of  the  Mahometan  revival  in  India,  appears  to  have  bM 
with  Fox  is  eignificant — a  very  perfect  epeciuten  of  i 
blackguard.  "  He  began  life,"  says  Mr.  UnitlArt  "tt 
the  service  of  a  eetebrated  freebooter,  who  haiii^Hu| 
villages  of  Malwa ; ' '  bat.  when  tbe  trade  of  »  ^||riiM 
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aty  had  been  only  lately  recovered  by  the  arme  of  Hehemet  Ali  of  Egypt 
tbe  domiiiion  of  that  Etrange  sect  of  reformed  MahametanB — the 
Wahabees — whiob  bail  been  formed  a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Abdul  Wahab  of  Nejd.  Violently  soppressed  by  a.  combined  effort 
im  the  part  of  all  orthodox  lelam,  they  revived  after  a  time  sufficiently  to 
^rm  tbe  little  Arabian  State  which  attracted  bo  much  inteiest  a  year  or 
two  ainco  througb  the  description  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  Still  more 
recently,  tbe  advances  of  this  narhke  power  towarila  tbe  principalilieB 
protected  by  the  English  on  the  Persian  Gulf  bad  to  bo  carefully  watched 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  at  thia  very  moment  it  ia  nnderstood  to 
]>e  making  a  desperate  lesistaace  to  the  flower  of  the  army  which  the 
Turkish  Sultan  has  restored  to  efficiency  through  tbe  money  he  has 
borrowed  wholesale  in  Europe.  The  pecttliar  religious  doctrines  of  the 
^ahabees  mast  have  lingered  at  Mecca  whoa  Syud  Ahmed  was  there,  for 
lie  came  back  to  India  not  merely  invested  with  the  stately  spiritual  dignity 
of  a  relumed  Mahometan  pilgrim,  but  animatod  with  tbe  fanaticiem  of  a 
'Wahabee  propagandist.  Immediately  after  his  landing  at  liorabay  be  is 
said  to  have  begun  preaching  on  the  special  orlictea  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Among  the  moat  striking  of  these  tenets  were  a  rejection  of  all  mediatory 
iigency  between  God  and  man,  so  absolute  as  even  to  exclude  tbe  mediation 
ofMahomet  himself;  a  new  and  professedly  more  hteral  interpretation  of 
the  text  of  the  Koran ;  the  repudiation  of  the  comparatively  few  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  have  grown  up  within  the  pule  of  Mahometanism, 
including  the  practice  of  erecting  the  beantiful  tombs  which  charm  the 
Eastern  traveller  ;  and  a  constant  waiting  and  looking  for  tb&  appearance 
of  the  new  Prophet  who  is  to  lead  tbe  Faithful  to  victory.  With  tbese 
doctrines,  which  are  made  respectable  to  us  by  our  own  religions  aasocia- 
lions,  the  original  Wababees  coupled  a  long  string  of  childish  and  vexatious 
prohibitions.  But,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Indian  apostle,  all  tbe  now 
opinions,  respectable  or  ridiculous,  were  practically  subordinated  to  one 
great  article  of  belief.  This  vras  tbe  imperative  duty  of  sacred  war  against 
infidel  rulers.  Nearly  all  India  was  under  tbe  government  of  Christians 
or  Hindoos.  Of  tbe  mighty  Mahometan  empire,  which  Lad  onco  covered 
the  whole  country  with  its  shadow,  only  two  considerable  fragments 
remained, — the  state  governed  by  the  prince  called  the  Nizam  in  the 
Bonth,  and  the  kingdom  of  Oudb  b  tbe  nortb,  the  latter  ruled,  indeed,  by 
a  Mahometan  sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  who  belonged  to  an  heretical  sect. 
No  assumption  is  more  distinctly  made  by  the  original  records  of  Islam 
than  that,  wherever  there  are  Mahometans,  they  govern  the  country. 
There  are  plenty  of  texts  to  regulate  tho  relations  between  Mahometan 
rulers  and  unbelieving  subjects ;  none  whatever  to  define  tbe  duty  of 
Mahometan  subjects  totrards  an  infidel  government.  A  reformer  who  sought 
to  revive  the  principles  of  Mahomet's  tendency  in  their  primitive  purity, 
had  bin  attention  fixed  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  on  the  great  anomaly 
before  his  eyes.  Mahometans  were  obeying  Gbrtfitians  and  Hindoos,  and 
holding  their  reUgious  privileges  by  the  unholy  tenure  of  infidel  toleration 
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*                 ings'or  -n-ai-  or  emigmUoU.     «  SoTj  tef"— itle^^ 
'                   ■'  sends  copiona  sbowera  at  se:tsoTiabls  times,  abon^ 
tnblo  prodace,  good  times,  so  Ibat  people  are  void  j 
calauiiUoe,  whilst  th&ir  property  increases  in  valoe  o^ 
in  the  mimberof  loamod  men,  the  juetuess  of  jndged 
of  snitors,  and  the  liberality  of  the  rich.     These  H 
huadred-foM,  are  granted  when  the  dignity  of  the  Hi 
upheld,  and  Mahometan  kinga,  possessing  pon-erful  a 
and  promulgate  and  enforce  the  Mahometim   law  H 
therefore,  the  Holy  War  sncceedg,  there  will  be  no  m 
DO  more  judicial  corruption,  no  more  fraudulent  or  oj 
spiritual  advautageH  of  the  other  brauuU  of  the  altera 
an  orthodox  country— are  illustrated  by  a  striking 
Hunter  gives  at  length.     An  Israelite,  after  commit 
crimes,  was  warned  by  a  holy  man  that  his  lot  woaU 
mont  unless  he  sincerely  repented  and  departed    fin 
infidel.     He  began  bis  journey,  bnt  did  not  Uto  to 
Angela  of  Mercy  and  Punishment  had  a  contest  for  fa 
in  dispute  between  them  was  decided  by  actual  measac 
that  one  foot  of  the  penitent  Israelite  bad  croaead  the; 
dom  of  Islaut  ;  and  so  the  dead  man  w»a  saved. 

A  good  many  obscure  local  disturbances  which  ti 
India,  and  particularly  in  the  Norlh-Eastem  Province! 
1650,  have  now  been  clearly  traced  to  Wababee  a| 
gandism,  bnt  it  was  not  the  llritish  Indian  Empire  w| 
tirst  serious  abock  from  the  new  religious  moTemsi 
states  united  in  a  compact  despotic  monarchy  l>y  Rtuqj 
first  object   of    Syud    Ahmed's    aggresaions.     HfilS^ 
^^^      Mahometans  hud  what,  with  our  ideas,  we  il^gl^ 
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Kcs  (if  Iiis  lodiiui  cmiesiuiee  on  the  Eubjecl  of  emlgi-ation  to 
ry  of  iBlam,  the  Propbet  fixed  his  reeideneo  among  the  naonn- 
'  the  hills  on  the  n'eBtem  side  of  the  Indna.  The  descriptions 
nttisb  High]uiders  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ccntunes, 
owe  to  the  genius  of  Macanlny  and  Walter  Scott,  would  be 
^baolntely  true  of  these  wild  Pathan  tribes,  bot  for  one  gteat  feature  of 
Jifference.  Their  religion  always  sat  very  lightly  on  the  Highland- 
'tiht^  ;  the  tribes  of  the  trans-lndns  mountains  arc  furiously  bigoted  to 
lometantBm.  Xhia  zeal  for  religion  doeq  little  to  Leal  Iho  "  blood- 
inds "  of  the  Pathan  elans,  the  (itate  of  permanent  inter-tribal  warfare 
hich  they  hare  inherited  from  qnnrrelB  and  jealousies  of  irotnemorial  date ; 
__  at,  for  the  parpose  of  combining  thom  against  a  common  infidel  enemy, 
it  may  be  tamed  into  a  temporary  bond  of  nnion  far  stronger  than  the 
common  devotion  to  the  House  of  Btnart  or  common  hatred  of  the  House 
of  Argyll,  which,  from  time  to  time,  animated  the  great  Highland  eon- 
'deracies.  The  new  Propbet  inflamed  the  tribes  to  madness  by  his 
preftching.  '■  Their  avarice,"  snvs  Rlr.  Hunter,  "  was  enlisted  by  splendid 
of  plunder  ;  their  religion  by  tho  assurance  that  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  extirpate  the  whole  infidel  world,  from  the  Sikhs  even 
onto  the  Chinese."  Some  of  the  raids  which  he  organized  into  tho 
dominions  of  Itnnjeet  Singh,  which  lay  below  the  mountains,  assumed  the 
proportions  of  military  expeditions,  and  on  one  occasion  he  even  captured 
Peshawur,  the  wostom  capital  of  the  Sikh  prince.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  remained  with  the  stubborn  and  warlike  race  whom 
Synd  Ahmed  was  attacking,  disciplined  as  they  now  were  by  European 
military  adventurers  in  the  pay  of  Runjeet  Singh.  The  Prophet  was 
Burprised  by  the  Sikbs  in  1831,  and  killed  b  battle.  But  the  succession 
to  his  office  continued.  One  of  his  lieutenants,  with  signal  ingenuity, 
turned  to  bis  own  purposes  both  the  fanaticism  and  the  quarrelsomeness  of 
the  North-Westem  hill  tribes.  He  acquired  their  veneration  as  a  hermit 
And  ascetic,  and  obtained  from  them  a  grant  of  lands  which  were  to  be 
neutral  ground  for  ever,  whither  the  man  with  the  avenger  of  blood 
bohmd  him  might  always  flee  for  refuge.  Here  was  founded  Sitona,  the 
fanatical  colony,  famous  iu  the  recent  military  history  of  India.  Long  before 
the  British  Government  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  fanatics  through 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  much  of  their  activity  and  occasional  success 
w'ould  have  been  unintelligible,  but  for  the  influences  which  radiated  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  British  India  and  this  settlement.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Prophet  had  in  fact  oi-ganized  a  system  of  religions  and 
rebeiUous  propagaodism  among  the  Mahometans  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  provinces  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  Honey  was  constantly 
flowing  from  our  dominions  to  Sitana,  and,  unless  fed  by  money,  the 
fanaticism  of  the  mountuineers  is  a  flame  which  blazes  and  bums  out. 
The  mo™  ardent  or  poorer  devotees  of  the  Wahabeo  cause  went  them- 
Bclvos  or  sent  their  Bons  to  the  sacred  settlement.  Tho  Bubsoription  of 
money  was  only  a  tomporary  compromise  allowed  until  the  actual  Jehad 
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The  Britiali  conqoost  of  the  Punjab,  provrfied  by  the  \t 
of  the  Sikh  ceplnins,  brongbt  tbo  ladian  GoTemment  fi 
the  fonnticB  of  Sitnna  nnd  their  allies.  The  mDantaineer 
WcatcTn  hills  becnme  oar  DCst-door  neighbonrs.  If  the  i 
hiitred  of  in&del  mlcra  depended  in  11117  "^^7  '"^  SQcl 
c!rili;!ed  men  can  recofpiize  (and  onr  Role  compliuiit  egai 
is  tliat  be  sometimcH  Gc(^nia  to  aBsnme  a.  real  connection  tx 
the  liogtility  of  the  fiiuntics  ought  to  hare  been  eignallj  m 
policy  now  pm-Buctl  in  tbo  territories  close  to  them.  Th» 
of  tbo  Punjab  begun  to  treat  the  Kfahometans  on  pre^ 
footing  ns  the  Sikhn.  The  Call  to  Prayer  was  Bgain 
killing  of  the  cow  for  beef,  a  privilege  valned  by  M^onu 
lion  to  its  odiousnesa  in  the  eyes  of  their  Hindoo  fellow-c 
again  permitted.  Even  as  wo  write,  tlie  news  comes  to  I 
British  aathorities  ia  the  Pnnjab  have  jnst  had  to  Bnpprei 
riot  in  the  great  comiacrcinl  city  of  Umritsnr,  arising  ont 
the  Bikb  popukco  on  the  shops  of  the  hatefnl  Mahoi 
Yet  tbo  colony  at  Sitana  baa  stirred  np  jast  as  many  c 
tribes  against  onr  power  as  ever  it  did  against  oar  oppr 
decessora.  It  wonid  bo  hardly  exaggoratjon  to  say  that  w 
perpetual  war  with  these  moantnincers  ever  since  our  eoiu 
two  Tcgalar  campaigns  have  been  nndertaken  against  then 
story  ia  very  clearly  and  vividly  told  in  the  yolnme  befo 
tbem,  still  remembered  as  the  Umbevla  campaign,  very  ne 
eerions  dieaster.  It  was  ill-planned,  thongh  probably  t, 
ronception  were  nnavoidablo,  so  imperfect  is  onr  koo 
marvellonsly  dif&calt  country  oocnpied  by  the  elani,  and  ■ 
judge  at  any  given  time  what  amonnt  of  combination  kbuk 
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Ibe  Bamo  hlgliland  conntrj  vhich  lifts  on  thci  east  bank  of  ths  Indne,  and 
lbs  troope,  irbo  pmcticallj  met  on  this  occasion  with  do  resistance,  i 
|l>le  just  before  they  retired  to  catch  a  BJgbt  of  the  fanatical  emigranta 
UOTing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  great  river.  Mr.  Hnnler  entDn  up 
h^  force  which  has  bad  on  various  occasions  to  move  ont  agaiost  the 
imaties  and  thsir  allies.  The  aggregate  is  veri-  consiclerable.  tbongh  it 
a  a  little  dworfid  by  the  enormous  totals  to  which  tiie  Intest  Enropean 
8  have  accustomed  ns.  If  indeed  we  were  to  count  the  cost  in  money, 
ite  result  wonid  fairly  benr  comparison  with  the  military  espenditnre  of 
European  powers.  All  war  and  all  waiting  for  war  are  la  India  enormously 
expensive,  and,  putting  the  cost  of  suppreeslng  tlie  Sepoy  Mntiny  aside, 
c  great  cause  of  military  ontlay  has  of  late  years  been  the  control  of  the 
}Jorth- Western  frontier.  In  fact,  when  we  spook  of  the  military  occupation 
of  India  we  mean  in  renlity  the  mititaiy  ocenpation  of  the  parts  of  tha 
Punjab  adjacent  to  this  boundary.  Here  the  great  bulk  of  onr  troops  are 
eolleeted.  Here  alone  in  India  the  soldier  finds  escitement  to  vary  tha 
2i]ll  monotony  of  peace.  Here  is  the  school  in  which  some  of  iba  bost  of 
Onr  military  officers  bave  been  trained.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord 
'Sandhurst,  Sir  Sidney  Cotton,  and  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain ;  and  here 
tord  Lawrence  acqtiired  his  rare  aptitude  for  tho  civil  side  of  military 
ftdminiatration.  The  truth  is,  that  India  is  in  very  mnch  the  same  state 
in  which  Great  Britain  would  be  if  the  Highlands  bad  remained  to  our 
day  without  change  sihSe  the  years  before  17-15.  To  complete  the  parallel, 
however,  we  must  suppose  the  Highlanders  to  bo  animated  with  all 
the  devotion  to  Home  and  all  the  detestation  of  Protestantism  which 
characterize  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  and  we  must  conceive  trials  of  Jacobites 
for  treason  to  be  still  occurring,  and  Jacobite  sqnires  in  the  south  of 
England  to  be  constantly  remitting  subsidies  to  a  Papal  legate  somewhere 
in  the  Grampians  for  the  nse  of  the  Camerona,  the  I-'rasers,  or  the 
.Hacgregors.  Mr.  Hunter  devotes  a  great  deal  of  bis  space  to  a  descrip- 
IJOQ  of  the  mecbanism  of  conspiracy  organized  for  almost  half  a  century  in 
Kortb-Eastem  India,  and.  he  illustrates  it  very  completely  by  comparing  it 
to  the  Fenian  distribution  of  functions  between  Hcad-Centres'and  District- 
Centres  in  the  United  States.  Patna,  in  Behar,  has  been  to  the  Wahabee 
fanatics  what  New  York  has  been  to  the  Fenians,  and  the  various  local 
depositaries  of  the  secret  are  now  known  to  have  corresponded  with  one 
another,  wiUi  their  chiefs,  and  with  the  exiles  at  Sitana  in  a  sort  of 
eipbered  language,  borrowed  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Indian  trade. 
Jn  tbeir  letters  and  messages,  a  battle  became  a  "  taw-suit,"  God  was  the 
"  Law-agent ;  "  remittances  for  Sitana  in  gold  mohurs  were  spoken  of 
IB  rosaries  of  red  bends,  and  remittances  m  money  as  the  priee  of  books 
ond  merchandise  :  drafts  or  money  ordurs  became  white  stones,  the 
timonnt  being  intimated  hy  the  number  of  white  beads  on  a  rosary, 
Unring  the  lust  few  years,  the  Indian  Government  has  more  and  more 
got  its  eye  and  hand  on  these  subaltern  intrigues  ;  nor.  in  onr  opinion,  is 
Ihero  the  least  gronnd  for  misgiving  as  to  its  power  of  protecting  itself 


tbo  proceedings  la  bia  caee.  Tue  man,  a  ncn  iuonoi 
bis  fortniie  to  tho  English  GoTernmeDt,  bnt  was  afU 
havG  been  all  his  life  a  centro  of  conspiracy  against  it 
Calcutta,  and  detained  neat  it  in  hononrablB  cuatodj  a: 
powers  coafoired  by  Ian  on  tbo  GoTemor-Qeneral,  which  S' 
of  moderation  and  coasideratonesB  by  the  side  of  those  g 
LioDtenant  of  Ireland  in  tho  Westmeatb  and  Peace  P 
Nobody,  however,  who  knows  what  Engliehmea  arc  al 
can  wondor  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpns  was  moved 
tribunal,  or  that  it  should  have  been  argued  that  the  Br 
had  been  Tiolated  by  the  confinement  of  an  Oriental  fans 
religious  pnnciplas  imparted  Irom  Central  Arabia.  Sti 
been  at  least  expected  that,  in  a  country  in  which  to  be 
bo  woiik,  the  advocates  fur  this  Wahabee  sectary  v/o^ 
spcnking  of  tho  Covommcnt  which  represented  the 
language  about  equally  coloured  with  animosity  and  eoni 
however,  profited  less  by  theso  proceedings  than  the  '. 
spirator  himself.  The  Indian  Government  appears  to  ha,^ 
polled  to  bring  him  to  regular  trial ;  he  was  convicted  t 
tho  clearest  evidence  and  sentenced  to  transportatiOD  for  1 
Tho  Indian  Mahometans  have  recently  had  their  nu 
to  somo  extent  by  successful  proselytism  in  Eastem  B 
are  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  a  sinking  and  decay 
Nobody  whd  knows  what  their  government  ot  India 
it,  or  regret  that  our  own  Government,  which  baa  a 
in  the  main,  a  govemmeitt  in  the  interest  of  the  Hind 
words,  of  the  enormous  majority  of  the  population, 
thirty  millions  of  men,  which  is  the  total  roughly  i 
Mahometans  of  India,  there  will    be    (treat  numbers  b 
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e  Batue  race,  country,  and  religion  as  onreelves  ehoald  coDBider  ne  to  be 
the  wrong  on  a  nnmher  of  vital  points,  we  take  to  be  a  matter  of 
urse,  and  we  are  generally  ready  to  let  them  keep  their  opinionB, 
saving  to  ns  our  own ;  but,  CD  the  principles  of  MAbometan  faith,  there 
i  no  distinction  between  secular  and  religions  life,  between  orthodoxy  on 
le  one  hand,  and  good  manners  and  good  morale  on  the  other.  If  a 
rofessod  Maliometan,  canj-ing  about  him  the  evidences  of  earnestness 
nd  devotion,  tells  another  Mahometan  that  he  is  dishonouring  the 
prophet  and  the  Sook  because  he  abstains  from  overt  acts  of  treason,  the 
large  cannot  be  met  with  mere  ridicole  or  coutempt^it  moat  probably 
inkles  in  the  conscience,  and  caaaes  the  acutest  Euflering.  The  well-to- 
D  landowner  or  banker,  the  easy-going  Government  ofbciol,  feels  that  he 
U  no  vocation  for  conspiracy  ;  yet  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  heretic  gives 
im  a  strong  sensation  of  losing  respectability,  even  if  it  does  not  raise 
hose  terrible  fears  of  future  pusisbment,  wbiub  torment  all  Orientals  to 
rtora  a  hell  is  an  article  of  faith.  If  we  can  suppose  a  proud  and  devout 
irotestftnt  of  "Ulster  charged  by  a  co-religionist  with  some  strange  heresy 
1st  after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  shall  have  a  feeble 
ntion  of  the  disgust  caused  to  the  great  majority  of  Mahometaus  by  the 
ipbraidiugs  of  tbo  Wababees.  The  classes,  therefore,  among  them  v/lio 
re  well-afl'ected  to  the  British  Government,  or  who  despair  of  overturning 
b,  bare  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  on  authoritative  condemnation  of  tbe 
(Valiabce  doctrltie.  SiDce  Uahometanism  has  noltbcr  priesthood  Dor 
presbytery,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  at  first  sight  how  the 
lisputed  points  are  to  be  decided ;  but  the  complete  identification  of 
religious  with  secular  rule  under  the  Mahometan  theorj-  carries  with  it  the 
remarkable  consequence  that  a  Mabometatt  may  obtain  an  opinion  on  n 
ise  of  conscience  hearing  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  opinion  of  counsel 
1  England  on  n  question  of  law.  Certain  doctors  of  mixed  law  and 
Iheoloj^'  are  placed,  by  the  general  consent  of  Mahometans,  on  very  much 
the  same  eminent  footing  as  certain  barristers  in  this  country ;  and  the 
Alnssnlman  who  has  got  an  opinion  from  them  may  act  on  it  with  ns 
much  confidence  as  an  EugUshman  on  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ronndoll 
Palmer  or  Sir  John  Coleridge.  A  variety  of  these  opinions  have  been 
obtained  by  the  weU-atTuvted  Mahometans  iu  India  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  fiud  that,  though  Mr.  Hunter  raises  objections  to  some  of  them  which 
•Vie  will  afterwnrdH  meuUon,  they  have,  ou  the  whole,  given  comfort  and 
Consolalbn  to  the  persona  who  sought  them.  Wo  will  quote  from 
Ur.  Hunter's  Appendix  two  curious  examples  of  cases  stated  to  great 
Mahometan  authorities,  followed  by  their  opinions  on  tbe  cases.  In 
order  to  comprehend  them  it  must  bo  understood  that,  in  the  view  of 
religions  I^Iftbometans,  the  whole  world  is  distributed  into  Kingdoms  of 
ILe  Faithful  and  Kingdoms  of  the  Enemy,  and  that  the  first  proposition 
vilh  which  the  Wahabeos  start  ia  that  India,  after  having  been  a 
Kingdom  of  tbe  Faithful,  has,  by  passing  under  tbe  rule  of  Christians  and 
SindooB,  become    a  Kingdom    of   tbe  Enemy.      The    first    of   these 
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cbauges  bis  religion  ^Deing  loai  oi  am  aucenwiis;  ana 

is  Dar-nl-lBlam  or  not  ?  Answer  the  abova,  for  which 
"  A.  All  pituses  ate  due  to  the  Almighty,  who  i 

Creation. 

"  0  Almighty,  increase  my  knowledge  I 

"  Afl  long  as  even  Bome  of  the  pocuUax  obseiran 

it,  it  is  Dar-ul-Islam. 

"  The  Almighty  is  Omniscient,  Pure  and  High  I 
■ '  This  is  the  order  passed  by  one  who  hopes  for  i 

Almighty,  ivho  praises  God,  and  prays  for  blessiii 

Prophet. 

"  Jamal  iBN-i-AnnuxiH  Shk 
"  The  present  Uufti  of  Mc 

"  Uay  God  favour  him  and  his  father." 

We  omit  two  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
laid  before  the  law  doctors  of  Northern  India ; 

"  What  is  your  decision,  0  men  of  learning  aq 
law  of  Islam,  in  the  following  ? — 

"  Whether  a  Jehad  (or  religious  rising)  is  lawfu 
formerly  held  bj  a  Mohometar  ruler,  and  now  heli 
a  Cbristiou  Government,  where  the  said  Christian  i 
interfere  with  his  Mahometan  subjects  in  the  rites 
religion,  such  as  praying,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  zakn 
jama'at,  and  gives  them  the  fullest  protection  and 
respects,  in  the  same  way  that  a  Mahometan  ruler 
the  Mahometan  subjects  hare  no  strength  and  me& 
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«  a  probability  of  victory  to  the  MaBsolmauB  and 
be  uo  auoh  probability,  tLe  Jehad  ia  unlawful." 


I.  Euuter  ia  not  equally  satisfied  with  theee  decisions.  He  poiala 
lat  the  Mecca  opinion,  while  it  deolurcg  that  India  has  not  ceased  to 
kingdom  of  the  Faithful,  relraina  &om  negativing  the  duty  of 
na  rebellion.  The  answer,  however,  aeems  to  be  that  the  doctors  of 
Uw  consulted  stuck,  like  lawyers,  to  their  point.  They  were  not  aeked 
r  an  opinion  on  the  duty  of  retigioua  war.  The  law  doctors  of  Northern 
Ldift,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  agree  impUedly 
ilb  tljo  WahabeoB,  that  India  has  become  a.  coontry  of  the  Enemy ;  but, 
the  Wahabcea,  they  affirm  rebellion  to  be  tmlawful  unless  it  U  enie 
D  aucueed,  Mr.  Hunter  holds  this  last  doctrine  to  be  the  safer  of  tlie  two, 
rom  the  English  point  of  view.  His  argument  appeara  to  bo  that,  if  India 
■o  a  kingdoni  of  Islam,  the  extreme  duties  of  the  Mahometan  code  will 
Bways  be  more  or  less  incumbent  on  all  the  fuithfnl  in  that  coautry  ; 
rbereas,  if  India  has  become  a,  country  of  the  Enemy,  its  condition  need 
to  more  trouble  tho  conscience  of  believers  all  over  tho  world  than  tho 
Kmdition  of  tiniece.  We  should  be  inclined  ourselves  to  draw  the  exactly 
ipposito  couclusion ;  hut  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  assign  our  reasons. 
Dims  ia  never  more  completely  wasted  than  by  ingenious  peraons  who, 
tfaougU  not  beljenng  in  a  particular  faith,  attempt  to  dictate,  to  those  who 
do  believe,  the  courses  of  reasoning  they  should  follow.  If  the  well- 
disposed  MabometADS  in  India  are  comforted  by  opinions  which,  on  being 
Bubjected  to  the  analysis  of  an  Englishman,  appear  to  involve  contradic- 
tioDB,  the  fact  that  they  derive  consolation  ought  nevertheless,  we  think, 
to  be  sufficient.  It  is  no  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion  that 
sects  should  reach  the  same  conclusion  from  irreconcileable  premisses ; 
Jtarticnlarly  if  tho  conclusion  is  a  welcome  one.  No  religious  theories  cau 
be  more  hopelessly  contradictory  than  those  of  the  Chriatiau  Calvinista 
uid  of  the  Cbristiaa  Arminians,  than  tho  doctrine  of  universal  reprobation 
and  the  doctrine  of  universal  or  quahfied  acceptance  ;  yet,  if  some  dangerous 
Opinion  or  principle,  akin  perhaps  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  were 
suddenly  to  tnko  its  rise  among  the  English  Dissenters,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  criticise  the  grounds  on  which  the  We^eyans  and  the  Con- 
gregulionalists  alike  condemned  it.  For  our  port,  we  can  quite  understand 
bow  it  is  that  both  the  decisions  balanced  against  one  another  by  Mr. 
Eunter,  are  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Indian  Mahometans.  If  India 
has  beiiome  a  country  of  the  Enemy,  the  conclusion  is  immediately  drawn 
that  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  British  Government  does  away  with 
the  obligation  of  rebellion.  If  India  is  still  a  kingdom  of  the  Faithful,  the 
leading  proposition  of  tho  Wababeos  ia  directly  negatived,  and  the  issue 
they  have  Ibomselvcs  tcnderpd  is  decided  against  them.  Mr.  Hunter's 
great  interest  in  his  subject  seems  to  us  to  make  bim  every  now  and  then 
more  Mahometan  than  tlio  Mahometans.  The  reader  who  follows  his 
earnest  argumentatlou  on  the  opinions  from  Mecca  and  Northern  India  is 
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agitators.  The  puallcl  eeemB  complete,  and  Esgllsht 
ihoir  practical  instinct  to  aak  what  ia  the  "  moseage 
ho  sent  to  tho  Moliomotans,  How  con  tiie  agitators 
ore  th^  real  griovancca  of  the  Mahomotans  ?  are  I 
how  ?  We  are  afraid  it  must  be  answered  that  the  e 
men  is  here  at  fault.  In  the  fitat  place,  the  Mabomc 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  a  majority  of  the  people, 
statistics  of  population  are  worthless ;  onlj  the  oth< 
stated  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Loner  Bengal 
Governor  of  that  province  did  not  know  within  ten  n 
of  persons  were  under  his  administration.  Tho  figi 
are  nsuallj  given,  assign  to  the  Uahometans  of  Ini 
souls,  and  to  the  Hindoos  not  less  than  a  hundred  am 
people  of  India  consists,  therefore,  practicoll;  of  Hi 
possibly  any  very  warm  loyalty  to  tho  British  £mpir 
accepted  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  who  uurcservedly  a 
present  Govemmont  is  much  the  best  they  have  er< 
circumstances,  oil  that  the  English  rulers  of  the  conni 
is  to  observe  strict  impartiality  between  the  saclions 
secure  to  all  equal  civil  rights,  and  to  hold  itself  alo 
organization  of  all,  and  from  their  religioos  concern 
is  exactly  this  policy  of  indifference  and  hoc 
constitutes  the  general  grievance  of  tho  jUohomoIan! 
are  not  those  of  tho  Irish  Itoman  Catholic  majority ; 
Protestant  minority,  with  the  singular  dilTerGnee, 
Slahomctons  have  no  historical  claim  on  the  consider! 
and,  so  far  from  affecting  to  form  the  bulwark  of  their  i 
it  to  bo  a  religious  duty  to  overthrow  it  whenever  thoy 
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Iieless  prof«E8  to  be  tumble  to  do  without  its  help  in  their  religious 
l&irs.  Such  a  elato  of  ftteling  and  opinion  puts  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  ney  of  tlto  redress  of  grievauceB  bj  the  British 
OoTernnicttt,  fettered  as  it  is  by  moral  rcstrictioDs  growing  out  of  the 
ciTilizalion  from  <(rhich  it  has  issued.  Hr.  Hunter,  indeeJ,  has  coaviiiccd 
Ilimself  tliat  the  Mahometans  of  Indin  have  two  speciBc  grounds  of 
reasoneble  complaint,  and  is  moi-e  doulitfollj  persuaded  that  they  have  a 
{hinl.  "We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his  examples  of  genuine  grievances  seem 
9  na  to  do  little  more  than  illustrnto  the  difficulties  of  Indian  govem- 
lent.  It  would  certainly  be  possible  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  first  and 
nuaUcEt  of  them,  bat  the  process  would  amount  to  an  equivocal  and 
retrogrado  step.  Another  of  them  cannot  possibly  bo  touched  without  the 
ossest  injustice  to  the  Hindoos,  and  the  redress  of  the  third  would,  in 
ir  judgment,  be  a  grave  injury  to  the  Mohomotons  themselves. 
The  first  wrong  which  the  Withomotans  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Hunter  to 
^re  sneered,  suggests  some  sLogular  reflections.  The  Indian  Govem- 
Daent  has,  for  nearly  ten  years,  ceased  to  appoint  certain  functionaries 
died  Kazees.  There  is  bo  priesthood  fur  Islam,  bat,  as  we  have  more 
ban  once  observed,' there  is  no  distinction  between  religious  and  secnlor 
aw,  and  these  Kazees,  the  "  depositaries  and  administrators  of  the 
lomestic  law  of  Islam,"  as  Mr.  Hunter  calls  them,  discharge  duties  for 
UahomctoDB  closely  akin  to  priestly  offices.  For  many  years  the  Govern- 
meat  kept  in  its  hondii  tho  appointment  of  the  Kokcos,  juat  as  it  provided 
fi>r  liie  maintenance  and  services  of  certain  Hindoo  temples.  IJut,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  the  cry  arose  in  England  tliat  the 
English  in  India  were  "  ashamed  of  their  Christianity."  In  deference  to 
^e  fueliiig  which  at  that  time  animated  every  English  newspaper  and 
ihuost  every  sermon,  the  Indian  Government,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
promised,  through  a  proclamation  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
Serupnlonsly  to  respect  the  usages  and  customs  of  tho  natives,  adopted  a 
intended  to  sever  the  modified  connection  it  had 
faitlierto  maintained  with  the  native  religions.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  it  canaed  the  endowments  of  Hindoo  temples,  which  had  hitherto 
been  retained  in  Its  treasuries  or  administered  by  its  officers,  to  be  trnus- 
ferred  to  native  trustees,  and  it  discontinned  the  appointment  of  Habo- 
iQQtan  Kazees,  The  Hindoos  have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  first 
ineasure,  ou  the  ground  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  trustees  of  their 
;  but  the  Mahometans,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  object  to 
the  second  for  a  much  more  remarliabie  reason.  They  declare  that  their 
own  religious  theory  requires  the  Kazees  to  be  appointed,  not  by  them- 
wives,  but  by  the  Government.  This  vloiv.  If  it  be  a  sound  one,  can 
only  be  esptalncd  by  the  fundamental  assumption  of  Mahometan  theology, 
that  all  Mahometans  live  under  Mahometan  sovereigns  ;  hut  no  more 
paradoxical  position  can  be  conceived  than  lliat  In  which  It  places  the 
esisting  Indian  Government.  It  does  not  believe  in  the  Koran,  nnd 
its  Mahometan  subjects  are  perplexed  with  the  question  whether  loyalty  - 


toucli  tlio  icul  grievance?  We  haTfl  a  strong 
n  certain  class  of  Maliometans  resent  is  the  pm 
with  the  Imlian  courts  of  justice,  of  goiiig  for  thei 
EOHTCCS  of  Hindoo  and  3Iahometnn  jurisprodencQ,  : 
certain  persons  irlio  used,  go  to  speak,  to  be  official  i 
law.  Hut  to  rcTcrt  to  the  old  fashion  of  taking  the 
would  be  to  oppress  the  litir;nnt  and  to  remove  one  . 
corruption.  The  whole  native  public  believe  thest 
open  to  bribes,  and  even  if  the  opinion  were  imjiiBt, 
law  which  the  courts  were  bound,  under  the  old  sj&te: 
the  highest  degree  imint«]ligcnt,  A  great  part  of  tfa 
succession,  as  interpreted  bv  oflicjal  expositors,  was  i 
than  an  elaborate  mystification  of  a  simple  arithmetic 
The  next  grierancc  of  the  Indian  Mahometans  nt 
is,  according  to  English  ii3eas,  at  once  extremeij 
irremediable.  They  arc  being  superseded  by  the  H 
of  the  public  serriec.  The  Mahometan  sovereigns,  t 
have  EucceedcJ,  oceasioiiatly  employed  liindao  Minist 
their  wonderful  dexterity  in  sijucezing  their  own  ci 
religionists,  but  tho  great  bull;  of  the  functionaries  e: 
out  an  elaborate  administrative  system  were  natt 
Nearly  nil  the  highest  posts  in  the  Indian  public  servi< 
by  Englishmen,  IriaUmen,  and  Scotchmen ;  but  a  ] 
offices  have  unlives  of  the  country  for  their  incninbe: 
tlie  Miibomctans  are  being  gradnally,  but  complete] 
Hindoos.    It  does  not,  by  any  moans,  seem  to  the  ] 
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tsU^  outnumber  the  Hahomctnas  ;  in  b.  fair  compeUtion,  more  public 
■rvants  will  be  choseu  out  of  150  millions  of  men  than  ont  of  thirty 
tillionH.  AgEua,  the  Hicdooa  are  greedily  absorbing  the  new  Western 
aowledge  which  tho  English  have  introdnced,  and  thorefare,  for  a 
BTemmont  of  tho  Western  type,  they  are  far  more  efficient  servants. 
s  Mahometans,  on  tho  other  hand,  stand  almost  wholly  aloof  from 
English  fichoolfl  and  colleges.  Mr.  Hooter  analyses  at  mach 
jth,  and  with  no  emaU  sympatby,  the  causes  of  their  distaste  for 
ducation  on  Western  principles  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
bo  feeling  nhich  ifl  Btrocgcst  with  them  is  less  dislike  fur  the  new 
Burning  Ihan  reluctance  to  shake  themselves  hee  from  the  vast  bnrden 
t  the  old.  "  How  can  we  poasihly  compete  with  the  Hindoos?"  said 
■  highly-placed  Mahometan  functionary  to  a  friend  of  ours.  "  If  we 
ronld  be  thought  gentlemen,  wo  must  speak  and  write  Persian ;  if  we 
rould  he  considered  religious  men,  we  mnat  rend  Arahio  ;  for  purposes  of 
ommanication  with  the  greatest  part  of  our  Indian  co -religionists,  we  must 
lite  and  speak  Hindustani ;  if'  we  would  converse  with  our  wives,  we 
anst  talk  Bengali ;  for  pnrposes  of  business,  we  must  at  least  know  somo 
Bnghsh.  ISut  these  Hindoos  continue  to  speak  unbloehingly  the  patois  of 
'  e  district  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  the  whole  of  their  mind  and  of 
iheb  energies  they  give  to  your  language,  your  science,  and  your  litevature. 
Bow  can  we,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  all  these  longnages,  and  of 
lU  the  religious  and  secnlar  learning  which  goes  ^"ith  them,  have  the 
Bmalleat  chance  of  winning  in  a  race  in  which  suceesa  comes  by  knowledge 
of  English,  or  at  lea8t_by  sympathy  with  English  ideas  ? "  Wo  heliere 
this  to  be  a  substantially  true  account  of  the  Mahometan  difficulties,  and 
Qiey  result  from  the  democratic  character  of  Mahometaaism.  Hiiidooism, 
too,  has  at  its  back  a  difficult  classical  language,  and  a  vast  mass  of  false 
Kieuce  and  useless  lenming ;  but  the  burden  weighs  on  a  priestly 
Wiatocracy,  and  not  on  the  multitude,  which  is  left  to  imbibe  what 
knowiudge  it  pleases.  A  Hin'doo  of  one  of  tho  lower  castes  commits  a 
deadly  bib  if  he  reads  the  Vedas  ;  hot  every  Mahometan  ought  in  striet- 
DOSB  to  know  more  or  less  of  the  Koran,  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  faithful  is  eneonraged  by  every  inflnenco  to  master  ns  much  as 
possible  of  the  law,  hterature,  and  philosophy  of  Mahometan  ism. 

There  is  much  to  command  sjinpathy  in  Mr.  Himtcr's  complaints  of 
the  indirect  discouragement  by  the  British  Govcnunect  of  the  learning  so 
dear  to  its  Mahometan  subjects.  Yet  we  mast,  in  fairness,  recollect  that 
this  grievance  of  the  Mahometans  is  not  consistent  with  the  other ;  and 
that,  if  the  Mahometans  are  elbowed  out  of  the  public  service,  it  would  be 
R  singular  remedy  to  give  them  more  of  the  learning  which  keeps  them 
out  of  it.  If  they  were  a  majority  of  the  natives  of  India,  there  might  be 
etrong  reason  for  dealing  tenderly  with  their  prejudices  ;  but  thoy  arc  a 
minority :  and  it  would  be  grossly  nnjust  to  let  the  skdl  in  Persian  poetry 
And  Arabian  theology,  which  they  lovo  to  cultivate,  be  counted  as  a  quali- 
Scatioa  for  tho  public  service  equivalent  to  the  poaitivo  knowledge  of  tbft 
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official,  but  agiari&n.  Wci  too,  like  Mr.  Hunter,  hi 
docnmentB  and  notes  of  Wahabee  flermons.  Thej,  o 
muoli  irbich  Mr.  Hauler  has  found  in  them ;  but  th< 
thing  else,  on  which  he  places  comparatively  slight  atref 
epoko  of  the  danger  and  dishononr  of  living  under  an  i 
Thoy  called  for  a  aacred  war,  and  predicted  its  snccesi 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand,"  they  said ;  but  then  they  added, 
there  will  be  neither  landlord  nor  tenant,"  That  st 
Comwallis  settlement  of  Bengal,  which  placed  n  peae 
rights  under  an  extemporised  landed  proprietary,  is  ihi 
dangerous  movement.  The  Wahabees  have  their  chief 
Bengal,  simply  through  the  accidental  circnmstanee 
Bengal  a  Mahometan  peasantry  is  at  the  mercy  of 
This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discnssing  one  of  tb 
ludian  problems;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  thai 
grievance  of  the  Mahometans  has  no  special  nor  diatinc 
is  shared  by  a  multitude  of  Hindoos. 

The  author  of  Villarie  CommunilUi  in  ikt  Eatl  aitd 
Eoid,  ><  When  we  have  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  free 
that  limited  conception  of  the  world  and  mankind,  beyo 
civilized  societies  and  (I  will  add)  some  of  the  gieatei 
always  rise  ;  when  we  ^oin  something  like  an  adequate  i 
and  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  human  society  ;  wbfiD 
have  learned  not  to  exclude  from  our  view  of  earth  and 
and  unexplored  regions  which  we  vaguely  term  the  Eas 
not  wbuUy  a  conceit  or  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  diatii 
Present  and  the  Fast  disappears.  Sometimes  the  Fas 
Those  who  can  read  under  the  linos  of  Mr.  Hunter's  vi 
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conspiracy,  and  seek  excuses  for  making  their  peace  with  Government ; 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  preach  to  excited  multitudes  ;  the  detective  of  the 
day  outdoes  the  exploits  attributed  to  him  in  the  latest  sensational  novel. 
In  the  midst,  the  British  Government  keeps  the  peace,  administers  justice 
with  a  purity  rare  in  the  West  and  absolutely  foreign  to  the  East,  legislates 
on  the  principles  of  Bentham,  and  maintains  neutrality  between  rival  religions 
with  something  like  the  tolerant  disdain  of  a  Boman  Proconsul.  No  book 
illustrates  more  vividly  than  that  before  us  the  difficulties  of  that  most 
extraordinary  of  experiments,  the  British  Empire  in  India.  So  far  as  they 
here  appear,  they  may  bo  summed  up  in  the  remark  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  is  bound,  by  the  moral  conditions  of  its  existence,  to  apply 
the  modem  principle  of  equality,  in  all  its  various  forms,  to  the  people  of 
India — equality  between  religions,  equality  between  races,  equality  between 
individuals  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  it  has  to  make  this  application 
among  a  collection  of  men  (a  community  they  can  hardly  be  called)  to 
whom  the  very  idea  of  equality  is  unknown  or  hateful.  All  Mahometans 
are,  indeed,  equal  theoretically  among  themselves,  but  their  equality  has 
for  its  indispensable  basis  the  absolute  subjection  of  everybody  else. 
What  Hindoos  think  of  equality  among  men  will  best  be  gathered  from  an 
anecdote.  A  Brahmin  lawyer  in  great  practice  was  a  year  or  two  ago  seek- 
ing to  establish  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  an  Anglo-Indian  functionary 
by  enlarging  on  the  value  of  Bentham's  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  placed 
the  standard  of  law  and  morals  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  Englishman  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  principle 
should  be  so  much  applauded  in  a  country  like  India.  ''No  doubt," 
rejoined  the  high-caste  Hindoo,  after  a  glance  round  the  room  to  assure 
himself  that  nobody  was  within  earshot — **  No  doubt  it  is  one  difficulty 
that,  according  to  my  religion,  a  Brahmin  is  entitled  to  exactly  fiveand- 
twenty  times  as  much  happiness  as  anybody  else  !  *' 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  problem  whether  man  can  fly.  Ages 
before  the  "philosopher's  stone"  was  ever  sought  for,  or  before  the 
problem  of  perpetual  motion  had  attracted  the  attention  of  mechanists, 
men  had  attempted  to  w^ing  their  way  through  the  too  unresisting  air,  Ij 
means  of  more  or  less  ingenious  imitations  of  the  pinions  of  birds  or 
insects.  It  has  even  been  suggested  (see  Hatton  Tumor's  Astra  Cnstr(r\ 
that  King  David  referred  to  successful  attempts  of  this  sort,  when  he 
cried,  "  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be 
at  rest.'*  But  without  insisting  on  this  opinion, — which,  indeed,  may  le 
regarded  as  not  wholly  beyond  cavil, — we  have  abundant  evidence  thit 
in  the  earliest  ages,  the  same  problem  has  been  attacked,  which  the 
Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  took  in  hand  but  a  few  years  since, 
and  which,  still  more  recently,  the  beleaguered  Parisians  songht  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  to  solve. 

By  the  invention  of  the  balloon  the  problem  of.  aerial  floatation  hss 
been  solved ;  but  the  problem  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  intractable, 
is  that  of  aerial  navifjation  or  flight, — whether  by  means  of  flying-machines 
capable  of  supporting  many  persons  at  once,  or  by  means  of  contrivances 
enabling  a  man  to  urge  his  way  alone  through  the  air.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  this  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  long  regarded  by  nearly  all  practical  mechanicians  as  really  in- 
soluble. But  of  late  years  careful  researches  have  led  competent  men 
to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  objections  which  hare  been 
urged  against  the  theory  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  fly.  Facts  have 
come  to  light  which  seem,  to  say  the  least,  highly  promising.  In  fine, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  share  the  convictions  of  the  learned  president 
of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  that  before  many  years  have  passed  men 
will  have  learned  how  to  navigate  the  air.  The  time  may  not  be  at  band, 
indeed,  when  Bishop  Wilkin s's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  and  men  will 
call  as  commonly  for  their  wings  as  they  now  do  for  their  boots  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  before  long  the  first  aerial  voyage  (it 
distinguished  from  aerial  drifting  in  balloons),  will  be  successfully  aceom- 
plished. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire,  what  are  the  principal  facts  on  which 
this  hopeful  view  of  the  loug- vexed  problem  has  been  founded.  In  so 
doing,  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  incidentally  on  the  histoiy  of  pasl 
attempts  at  flight;  and  this  history  is,  indeed,  so  attractive,  that  the 
reader  may  bo  disposed  to  wish  that  it  were  entered  npon  mora  il 
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lengtli.  But  our  subject  is  ECtch  a.  nide  one,  Ui&t  it  will  be  neoessiLry  to  I 
avoid  diacnssing,  at  nny  lengtb,  tboso  strange,  nnd  Eometimoa  npocry-l 
phal  narratives,  nhieh  arc  to  bo  fotmd  in  Ibc  records  of  aiTonautics.l 
For  tbiH  raason  wo  propoBe  to  consider  ouly  Eucb  accounts  of  past.l 
attempts,  as  appear  to  bear  en  the  siiTgeet  of  tlio  actaal  feasibility  of  j 
flying. 

In  the  problem  of  ni-rial  navigation,  four  chief  points  havo  to  bo 
eosBidered — bnoyanoy,  extent  of  supporting  surface,  propulsive  power, 
and  'elevating  power.  At  first  sigbt,  buoyancy  may  seem  to  include 
rievaling  power  and  supporting  power,  but  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
tbat  the  term  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  senso. 

In  tbo  balloon  we  have  tbe  perfect  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  ecenring 
buoyancy.  The  success  with  which  men  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
rising  into  the  air  is  complete ;  and  this  being  their  first,  and  seemingly, 
a  most  important  success,  wo  can,  perhaps,  hardly  wonder  that  further 
success  should  long  have  been  looked  for  in  the  sume  direction.  Tho 
balloon  had  enabled  men  to  13oat  iu  the  air ;  why  should  it  sot  enable 
them  also  to  direct  their  course  through  the  air  ?  The  ditSculty  of  rising 
into  the  air  seemed,  indeed,  mnch  the  more  serious  of  the  two  before  J 
the  balloon  had  been  invented ;  and  nil  who  had  foiled  in  their  attempts  J 
to  fiy,  had  failed  in  precisely  this  point.  H 

Yet  all  attempts  to  direct  ballooua  have  hitherto  failed.  It  seems 
dear,  iDdccd,  when  wo  inquire  cnrefuUy  into  the  circnmEtanceB  of  the 
case,  that  such  attempts  must  necessarily  fail.  The  buoyancy  of  balloons 
is  secured,  and  can  be  secured,  only  by  one  method,  and  that  method  is 
such  as  to  preclude  all  possibihty — so  at  least  it  seems  to  us^that  the 
balloon  can  bo  navigated,  A  balloon  must  be  large — many  times  larger 
than  any  machine  to  which  it  can  be  attached.  If  we  take  oven  the  caso 
of  one  man  raised  by  a  balloon,  and  inquire  how  large  the  balloon  should 
be,  we  at  once  see  how  dbproportionod  the  size  of  a  balloon  must  needs 
be  to  tho  bodies  of  a  heavier  natore  which  it  is  intended  to  raise.  We 
know  that  a  man  can  barely  float  in  water,  so  that  he  is  about  equal  ia  J 
weight  to  an  equal  volume  of  water.  But  a  volume  of  water  is  more  I 
than  eight  hundred  times  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  air,  even  at  " 
the  sea-level,  where  the  au'  is  densest.  Ho  that  tbe  weight  of  a  man  is 
more  than  eight  hundred  times  greater  thau  that  of  tho  air  he  displaces. 
'It  follows  that  if  a  very  light  hollow  vessel  could  bo  made,  which  should 
bo  more  than  eight  hundi'od  times  as  largo  as  a  man,  and  which  could 
be  perfectly  exhausted  of  air  without  collapsing  (a  thbg  wholly  impos- 
sible), tbo  buoyancy  of  that  veaaol  would  barely  enable  it  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  man.  Bat  tho  balloonist  is  uuaLlo  to  obtain  any  vessel 
of  this  sort.  He  cannot  employ  tho  buoyancy  of  a  perfect  vacuum  to 
raise  him.  What  ho  has  to  do,  is  to  fill  a  silken  bag  with  a  gas  fighter 
than  air,  but  still  not  weightless,  and  to  trust  to  tho  difforenco  between  the  , 
weight  of  this  gas  and  that  of  the  air  the  balloon  displaces,  to  r^se  h' 
irom  tho  ground.    Bo  that  such  a  balloon,  in  order  to  raise  a  man,  ; 
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be  considerably  larger  than  the  hollow  veaael  just  referred  to.  Bnt  fait 
the  balloon  mnst  riee  above  the  deiiRor  parts  of  the  air  ;  it  mast  cur 
own  weight  as  well  as  that  of  tho  man ;  the  balloonist  mast  take  a  sq] 
of  ballast ;  and  other  like  coQsiderations  have  to  bo  attended  to,  il 
which  render  it  neccseary  that  ibo  ballooa  Bhoald  be  larger  than  we  1 
hitherto  supposed.  A]i»rt,  however,  &om  all  such  considerations,  we 
tho  very  least  proportion  between  the  size  of  tho  balloon  intended  to  e 
one  person,  and  the  size  of  the  haman  body,  to  be  about  as  one  tbooi 
to  one.  Buoyant  vessels  constructed  on  such  a  scale  mnst  needs  pre 
as  enormous  surface ;  and  therefore,  not  onl^  most  they  strongly  lesls 
attempts  made  to  propel  them  in  any  direction,  bat  tho  lightest  wind  i 
have  more  effect  upon  them  than  any  efforts  made  b;  those  they  a 
As  for  any  power  which  should  avail  to  propel  a  balloon  against  a  it 
wind,  the  idea  seems  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained.  Until  men  cat 
their  way  to  propelling  a  buoyant  body  (one  thoosand  times  larger  thu 
weight  it  supports),  at  the  rate  of  £ilcen  or  twenty  miles  an  honr  tbrc 
calm  air,  they  cannot  expect  even  to  resist  the  action  of  a  stcadj  breez 
a  balloon,  far  less  to  travel  against  the  wind.  Bat  even  if  it  were  po$ 
to  conceive  of  any  contrivance  by  which  a  balloon  conld  be  prop> 
rapidly  through  calm  ab,  yet  tho  mere  motion  of  the  balloon,  at  sni 
rate,  would  sway  the  balloon  from  its  proper  position,  and  probably  c 
its  destruction.  A  power  which  could  propel  the  car  of  a  balloon  thn 
calm  air  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hoar,  would  canao  preciseli 
same  efToct  on  tho  balloon  itself,  as  thoagh  tho  car  were  fixed,  while  «  b 
wind  was  blowing  against  the  balloon.  We  know  what  the  effect  wool 
in  this  latter  case ;  tho  balloon  would  soon  be  made  a  complete  wv 
and  nothing  else  could  happen  in  the  former  case. 

Bnt  it  may  be  seriously  (juestioscd,  whether  hnoyancy  is  a  deaii 
feature  in  any  form  of  flying- machine.  We  have  seen  that  a  dcgn 
buoyancy  suflicient  to  secure  actual  floatation  in  the  air  ia  iucompa 
with  aL'rial  navigation.  We  may  now  go  further,  and  nrga  that  even  a 
degree  of  hnoyancy  would  be  a  mischieTOUS  feature  in  a.  flying-mad 
M.  Nadar,  the  balloonist,  makes  a  significant,  though  not  strictly  acei 
observation  on  this  point,  in  his  little  book  on  flying.  Passing  throori 
streets  of  Paris,  during  the  ic:Ulcship  of  Haussmann,  be  heard  n  work 
call  from  the  roof  of  a  bouse  to  a  fellow- workman  bolow,  to  thro 
sponge  up.  "  Now,"  says  Kadar,  "  what  did  the  canning  workman, 
was  to  throw  the  sponge,  do  ?  Tho  sponge  was  dry,  and  therefore  I 
and  buoyant.  Was  It  in  this  condition  that  he  threw  it  up  to  his  felli 
No ;  for  it  would  sot  have  been  possible  to  send  it  above  the  first  fi 
But  be  first  wets  tho  sponge,  and  so  makes  it  heavy;  and  then,  nht 
has  been  deprived  of  tho  lightness  which  is  fatal  to  flight,  ho  throw 
easily  to  his  fellow  on  tho  house-roof?  "  M.  Nadar  infers,  that  Um  i 
eeseutial  in  a  flying-mac  bine  is  weight  I 

Now,  what  is  true  in  tho  above  reasoning  is,  that  baoyaney  nuM 
flight — as  distingnished  from  atrial  floating— impossible,  or,  at  Is 
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difficult.  It  IB  not  trne,  lioweTcr,  that  the  flight  of  Iho  wot  Bponga  exem- 
pliiieB  tho  kind  of  flight  which  the  ai-ronant  requires.  The  aponge,  ia 
fact,  was  neither  mora  nor  less  than  a  projectile ;  find  laost  assuredly,  the 
problem  of  flight  is  not  to  be  solved  hy  making  projectiles  of  oar  flying- 
machines,  or  of  our  own  bodies.  It  may  bo,  and,  indeed,  wo  shaJl 
presently  see  that  it  probably  irill  bo  necessary,  that  some  form  of  propul- 
sion from  a  fixed  Eland  should  have  to  be  applied  to  the  Sjiug- machines 
of  the  future.  Out  after  such  propuUioQ  bas  been  applied,  the  flying- 
machine  must  be  svppaiUd  in  some  way,  not  left — aa  an  ordicaiy 
projectile  is  left — to  the  action  of  unresisted  gravity.  M.  NaJar's  wet' 
sponge  is  no  analogue,  then,  of  the  Sying- machines  we  roquiro. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  buoyancy,  however,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  inquire  whether  buoyancy  is,  in  any  marked  degree,  an  attribute  of 
the  flying  creatures  we  are  acquainted  with- — birds,  bats,  and  insects. 
The  structure  of  such  creatures  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  bo  such  aa 
to  secure  actual  buoyancy,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  many  would 
bo  disposed,  at  a  first  view  of  the  matter,  to  regard  tho  boUow  bones  and 
the  quill- feathers  of  birds  as  evidences  that  buoyancy  is  esseutial  to  flight. 
We  have  even  seen  tho  strange  theory  put  forward,  that  during  life,  tlia 
qnills  of  birds,  as  well  as  their  hollow  bones,  are  filled  with  hydrogen. 
"Fiyiog  animals,"  says  a  writer  m  All  thel'i-nr  Jli'imd  for  March  7,  1808, 
"  are  built  to  hold  gases  everywhere^ — in  their  bones,  their  bodies,  their 
Bkina ;  and  as  their  blood  is  eeverol  degi'ecs  wanner  than  the  Idood  of 
walking  or  running  animals,  their  gases  ore  probably  several  degrees 
lighter.  Azote,  or  hydrogen,  or  whatever  the  gas  held  in  the  gaseous 
structures  may  he,  it  is  proportionately  warmer,  and,  therefore,  propor- 
tionately b'gbter  than  air." 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  structure 
of  flying  creatures,  the  hollow  portions  of  their  bodies  will  be  found  to 
fultil  a  purpose  quite  distinct  from  that  of  imparting  buoyancy.  If  we 
examine  a  quill  we  find  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  which  it  presents 
to  us,  ia  the  proportion  which  its  strength,  especiaUy  as  respects  resistance 
to  lieiure,  bears  to  its  weight.  It  would  be  diflicult,  indeed,  to  construct 
any  bar,  or  rod,  or  tube,  of  the  same  length  and  weight  as  a  portion  of  a 
bird's  quill,  which  would  hear  tho  same  pressure  without  pcrceptiblo 
flextu'e ;  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  structni'o  appertaining  to 
a  living  creature,  could  possess  greater  strength  with  an  equal  degree  of 
lightncsa.  In  the  hollow  bones,  again,  we  see  the  same  association  of 
strength  and  lightness.  Precisely,  as  a  tubular  bridge,  like  that  which 
spans  the  Menai  Straits,  is  capable  of  bearing  far  greater  strain  than  a 
solid  metal  bar  of  equal  weight  and  length,  so  the  hollow  bones  of  birds  ore 
far  stronger  than  solid  bonea  of  equal  weight  would  be.  We  see  then, 
that  thjIiiiieSK  is  secared  in  these  parts  of  a  bird's  structure.  But  light- 
ness and  buoyancy  are  different  matters.  We  can  understand  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  that  the  weight  of  a  machine  intended  for  flight 
should  be  as  small  as  may  be,  due  regard  being  had  to  strength  and 


^ 


here  that  the  researches  recently  made  Bsem  to  bear  d 
npon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  flight. 

The  history  of  the  parachute  affords  some  insighi 
porting  power  of  the  air~Bome,  but  not  much.  Tho 
beoc  commonly  suffered  to  fall  from  beneath  the  cat 
Suspended  thus,  in  the  lee,  so  to  speak,  of  the  balloon's 
its  supporting  surface  imoxpauded,  the  parachute  deaceit 
unfaTourablo  condition  a.  A  great  velocity  of  descc 
before  the  parachute  is  fully  expanded,  and  thus  the  pi 
reeiBt  a  greater  dowa-draning  force  than  would  bo  tho  cosi 
were  open,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  &eo  air,  at 
consequence  is  a  great  and  sudden  strain  upon  all  parts  ol 
as  well  as  a  degree  of  osi;ilktion  which  seriously  riuli 
besides  impairing  its  supporting  power — since  this  power 
act  most  effectively  if  the  span  of  tho  parachate  rcms 
throughont  the  descent.  The  following  account  of  Game 
1707,  illustrates  tho  foregoing  remarks  : — "In  1797,"  si 
Hopkins,  "  Gamerin  constructed  a  parachute,  by  which 
&om  a  balloon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  deace 
for  the  parachute  failed,  for  a  time,  to  expand ;  and  after 
and  the  immediate  fears  of  the  immense  conconise  whioh 
in  Paris  to  witness  tho  attempt,  had  been  removed,  thf 
the  car,  in  which  Gamerin  was  seated,  were  so  violent 
either  to  throw  him  out,  or,  on  arriving  at  the  ground,  t 
with  violence.  He  escaped,  however  I  "  We  notice  the  sam 
in  tho  narrative  of  poor  Cocking'a  disastrous  attempt  in  ] 
the  cords  which  sustained  the  parachute  were  oat,  it  t 
dangerous  rapidity,  oscillating  fearfully,  and  at  last  the  < 
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A  fnmiiinr  lUaEtrfttion  of  this  siipportiag  power  of  the  atmoephore  is 
glveu  in  the  flight  of  an  oyster-shell  or  piece  of  thin  slate,  deftly  thrown 
from  a  Bchoolboy's  practised  hand.  Such  a  missilo,  instead  of  following 
the  parabolic  path  traversod  by  no  ordinary  projectile,  is  seen  to  skim 
along  almost  like  a  hird  on  resting  pinions.  II  will  sometimes  even 
ksccnd  (after  the  projectile  force  bos  ceased  to  act  in  raising  it),  as  though 
in  ntt«r  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  graTitatiou. 

The  fact  appears  to  he,  that  when  a  horizontal  plane  traverses  the  air 
in  a  horizontal' direction,  the  supporting  power  of  the  air  is  increased  la 
proportion  as  the  plane  moves  more  qniclily,  or  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  air  it  ghdes  over,  so  to  speak.  Indeed  we  have  clear  evidence  to 
this  effect  in  the  behavionr  of  the  common  toy-kite,  the  supporting  power  of 
which  is  incrensed  ia  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  For  a  kite  hold 
by  a  string  in  a  strong  horizontal  current  of  tiir,  corresponds  eituctly  to  an 
inclined  plane  surface  drawn  swiftly  in  a  horizontal  direction  during  a 
calm.  The  same  supporting  power  which  results  from  the  rapid  paasngo 
of  the  air  under  the  kite  will  be  obtained  during  the  ritpid  passage  of  the 
kite  over  still  air. 

"When  we  study  the  flight  of  birds,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  velocity  of  horizontal  motion  is  a  point  of  estreme  importance  as 
respects  the  power  of  flying.  For  though  there  are  some  birds  which 
seem  to  rise  almost  straight  from  the  ground,  yet  nearly  all,  and  especially 
the  larger  nud  heavier  birds,  have  to  acquire  a  eoQsiderable  horizontal 
velocity  before  thoy  con  lake  long  flights.  Even  many  of  those  birds 
which  seem,  when  taking  flight,  to  trust  rather  to  the  upward  and  down- 
ward motion  of  their  wings  than  to  swift  horizontal  motion,  will  he  found, 
when  carefnlly  observed,  to  move  their  wings  up  and  doini  in  such  sort  as 
to  secare  a  rapid  forward  motion.  The  present  writer  has  been  much 
Btrack  by  the  singularly  rapid  forward  motion  which  pigeons  acquire  by 
what  appears  like  a  simple  beating  of  tholr  wmgs.  A  pigeon  which  is 
about  to  fly  from  level  ground  may  be  seen  to  heat  its  wings  quickly  and 
with  great  power ;  and  yet  inaload  of  risiug  with  each  downward  stroke, 
the  bird  is  seen  to  move  quite  horizontally, — as  though  the  wings  acted 
like  screw -propellers.  We  believe,  in  (act,  that  the  wings  during  this 
action  do  really  act,  both  in  the  cpward  and  downward  motion,  in  a 
manner  resembling  either  screw -propulsion  or  the  action  by  which  seamen 
urge  a  boat  forward  by  means  of  a  single  oar  over  the  stem.*  The  action 
of  a  fish's  tail  ia  not  dissimilar ;  and  as  the  fish,  by  what  seems  like  a 
simple  beating  of  its  tail  from  side  to  side,  is  able  to  dart  swiftly  fom-ards, 
eo  the  bird,  by  what  seems  like  a  beating  of  its  wings  up  and  down,  is  able 
— when  occasion  requires — to  acquire  a  swift  forward  motion.  At  the 
same  time  it  most  be  understood  that  we  are  not  qnestioning  the 
cadonbtod  fact  that  the  downward  beat  of  a  bird's  wing  is  also  capable  of 

*  Sailors  rail  ihia  tculling,  a  term  mnrc  commoDl;  nppliol  to  tlic  projiiiIuoD  of  a 
boat  by  ■  eingle  oersnun  nsiog  a  pair  of  oan,  or  soolla. 


I 

I 
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capacity  or  incapacity  to  carry  the  reqniaite  extent  of 
We  are  lod  to  inquire  wlietlior  a  Bmaller  extent  of  enp 
bos  hitherto  been  deemed  neceBsary  may  not  suffice  iz 
and  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  powerful  flyini 

The  inference  to  which  we  have  thus  been  led, 
perfectly  vrith  the  observationB  which  liaye  been  made  t 
of  different  dimensions.  It  has  been  found  that  the  b 
these  creatnres, — whether  insects,  birds,  or  bats, — by 
proportion  to  their  weight.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
which  the  recent  iuquirica  into  the  problem  of  fligt 
believe  that  our  readers  cannot  fdl  to  be  interested  b 
relations  which  have  hecn  observed  to  hold  between 
enpporting  surface  of  different  winged  creatures. 

We  owe  to  M.  de  Lucy,  of  Paris,  the  reaalta 
experiments  carried  oat  in  this  direction.  The 
of  his  observations  (made  in  the  years  18G8,  18G9 
paper  b;  Mr.  Dreorey,  the  Honorary  Secretory  t< 
Society.  "  U.  de  Lucy  aBserta,"  says  ilr.  Brea 
is  an  unchangeable  law  to  which  he  has  never  fon 
amongst  the  considerable  number  of  birds  and  insects 
measurements  he  has  taken, — viz.,  that  the  smolle 
winged  animal  is,  the  greater  is  the  comparative  ei 
sm'face.  Tlias  in  comparing  insects  with  one  anothe 
weighs  -IGO  times  leas  than  the  stag-beetle,  hag  14  tin 
surface.  The  lady-bird,  which  weighs  150  times  less  t] 
possesses  6  times  more  relative  surface,  £c  It  is  tli 
The  sparrow,  which  weighs  about  ten  times  Icsa  tlu 
twice  as  much  relative  surface.    The  pigeon,  which  i 
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leftrly  21  lbs.,  and  tlie  Bupporting  surfnce  189  inclies  per  kilogramme 
(2 lbs.  9}  oz.).    Yet  of  alt  travelling  birds  the  Australian  crauos  nndertako 

".oQgeat  and  most  remote  joarneyH,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mgles,  eloTttte  themselves  higbest,  and  maintain  flight  the  longest." 

M.  do  Lney  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  tha  law  to  which  these 
Q^nmhera  point.  It  is  exceedingly  eimplo,  and  amounts  in  f:tct  merely  to 
that  instead  of  the  wing-surface  of  a  flying  crentnre  being  pro- 
^rtioned  to  the  weight,  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the  Eurface  of  the 
|>ody  (or  technically,  that  instead  of  bi^ng  proportioned  to  the  cube,  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  linear  dimcnaionB).  Thns, 
Bnppose  that  of  two  flying  creatures  one  is  7  times  as  tall  as  the  other, 
the  proportions  of  their  bodies  being  simiiar,  then  the  body-sarface  of  the 
larger  will  bo  49  limes  (or  7  times  7)  tliat  of  the  other,  and  the  weight 
■843  times  (or  7  times  7  times  7)  that  of  the  other.  But  instead  of  the 
lextent  of  wing-anrface  beJog  948  times  as  great,  it  is  but  40  times  as 
great.  In  other  words,  relatively  to  its  weight  the  smaller  will  have  a 
wing-snrrace  7  times  greater  than  that  of  the  larger.  How  closely  this 
agrees  with  what  is  observed  in  natnre.  will  bo  seen  by  the  case  of  the 
'sparrow  as  compared  with  the  AnstraliaQ  crane  ;  for  M.  de  Lucy's  esperi- 
.s  show  that  the  Bparrow  weighs  S39  times  less  than  the  Anstralian 
'Ciane,  but  has  a  relative  wing'snrfaco  7  times  greater. 

It  follows,  in  fact,  from  M.  de  Lucy's  experiments  that,  as  wo  see  in 
Bstare,  birda  of  eimilar  shape  should  have  wings  similarly  proportioned, 
and  not  wings  corresponding  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  birds.  The 
enme  remark  applies  to  insects ;  and  we  sec,  in  fact,  that  the  bee,  the 
bluebottle,  and  the  common  fly — insects  not  nnlikc  in  their  proportions- 
have  wings  proportioned  to  their  siirface  dimensions ;  the  same  holding 
nmongst  long-bodied  insects,  like  the  gnat  and  the  dragou-fly,  and  the 
eame  also  among  the  diSerent  orders  of  flying  beetles. 

Bo  that,  setting  apart  differences  of  mnscular  capacity  and  adaptation, 

lan,  in  order  to  fly,  would  need  wings  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
his  body  as  we  observe  in  the  wings  of  the  sparrow  or  the  pigeon.  In 
fact,  the  wings  conmionly  assigocd  to  angels  hyscnlptors  and  pointcTS 
would  not  bo  so  disproportioned  to  the  requirements  of  flight  as  has  been 
commonly  anpposed,  if  only  the  muscular  power  of  the  human  frame  were 
well  adapted  to  act  upon  wings  so  placed  and  shaped,  and  there  were  no 
actual  inferiority  in  the  power  of  human  muscles  (cross- section  for  cross- 
eectiou)  as  compared  with  Uioso  of  birds.  * 

3o  fur  as  the  pracUcahihty  of  actual  flight  on  roan's  part  ia  concerned, 
these  two  points  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  important  that  we  have  to 
consider.  It  was  to  Borelli's  remarks  on  these  points,  in  his  famous 
treatise,  Ik MoUi  Au'tmalium,  that  the  opinion  so  long  entertained  respect- 
ing the  impracticability  of  flight  must  he  referred.  He  compared  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  breast- muscles  of  birds  with  those  of  the  corre- 
«ponding  muscles  in  roan,  and  thence  argued  that  man's  frame  is  altogether 
unadaptud  to  the  use  of  wings.    He  compared  also  the  relative  muaoalar 
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energy  of  birds  and  men,UiQt  is,  the  power  of  mnselefl  of  eqnaliiui:' 
bird  Eind  the  man ;  and  ttbb  yet  furtlier  confirmed  in  thd  opinuniibc 
can  never  bo  a  flying  animal. 

But  nlthough  the  reasoning  of  Borelli  BufficeB  perfectly  veil  to  i 
Dial  man  can  never  fly  by  attacliing  piulons  to  his  arms,  and  ii^ 
tlicso  in  imitation  (bowover  close)  of  a  bird's  action  in  flying,  it  t; 
liicana  follows  tbat  man  must  bo  unable  to  fly  when  the  most  ^i 
musulea  of  hi»  body  ore  called  into  action  to  move  Buitably-devised  piui 
lil.  Desnicr  made  a  step  in  thie  direction  (totrards  the  close  of  Ha 
century-)  nlicn  bo  employed,  in  bia  attempts  to  &y,  thoBa  poweifnl  mti 
of  the  arm  wbicb  arc  uaod  in  supporting  a  weight  over  the  shoolda 
when  n  briclilayer  carries  a  bod,  or  when  a  countryman  carrieB  a  1m 
bay  with  a  pitchfork).  But  the  way  in  which  he  employed  the  mo 
of  the  leg  was  less  EutiBfactory.  In  bis  method,  a  long  rod  pasKJ 
each  sbouldcr,  folding  pinions  being  attached  to  both  ends  of  each 
■^Tien  cither  end  of  a  rod  was  drawn  down,  the  desconding  pinion  up 
tbo  ascondiug  pinion  at  the  other  end  closing  ;  and  the  two  roii 
worked  by  altcmnto  downward  pulls  with  the  arms  and  legs.  The  d 
ward  pull  uilb  tbo  arms  was  exceedingly  eSective  ;  but  tbo  down 
pull  with  tlio  legs  was  altogether  feeble.  For  the  body  lying  hoiizoK 
tbo  muscles  used  in  the  downward  poll  with  the  legs  were  those  by  i 
the  leg  is  earned  forward  ia  walking,  and  these  muacles  have  Tery 
slreuglU,  as  any  ono  will  see  who,  standing  upright  on  one  leg, 
without  bending  the  knee  of  the  other,  to  push  forward  any  cond4t 
Vp'eight  with  tbo  front  of  this  leg. 

Yet  even  with  this  imperfect  contrivance  Besnier  achieved  a  n 
success.  His  piuions  did  not,  indeed,  serve  to  raise  him  in  £he  air 
when,  by  a  sharp  run  forward,  ho  bad  brought  that  aerial  supporting  { 
intu  action  of  which  wo  Lave  spoken  above,  the  pinions,  sharply  wo 
Ko  far  siiBlaincd  him  as  to  allow  him  to  cross  a  river  of  coneiderablei 
It  i^  not  wdikcly  that,  bad  Bcsnior  provided  fixed  sastaining  sorfici 
addition  to  the  movenblo  pinions,  be  might  have  increased  the  ili^t^n 
could  traverse.  But,  ns  regards  flight,  there  was  a  further  and  i 
more  serions  defect  iu  his  apparatus.  No  means  whatever  were  pro 
for  propulsion.  The  wings  tended  to  raise  the  body  (this  tendencv 
availing,  however,  to  sustain  it) ;  bnt  tliej  coald  give  no  forward  m{ 
'With  a  filight  modiCcation,  it  is  probable  tbat  Bosnier's  method  i 
enable  an  active  man  to  travel  over  ground  with  extreme  rapidity,  cle 
impediments  of  considerable  height,  and  taking  tolerably  wide  i 
almost  "ia  his  stride;"  but  we  believe  that  the  meUiod  conJd  i 
enable  men  actually  to  fly. 

It  may  bo  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  flying,  if  it  is  erer  atta 
v>'ill  probably  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  attempts  directed,  in  the 
jilaco,  towards  rapid  passage  along  lenn  j'tnna.  As  the  trapese  gyn 
avails  himself  of  the  supporting  power  of  ropes,  so  the  snpportiDg  p 
of  the  air  may  be  called  into  action  to  aid  men  in  traversing  the  gn 
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Ilie  following  passage  from  Tcrnor's  Axirn  Canlra  stows  that  our  velo- 
lipedlsts  might  soon  be  outvied  by  hdlf-flying  pedeetrianB  : — "  Soon  after 
Paeon's  time,"  he  tells  us,  "  projects  were  instituted  to  train  up  cliildrea 
their  infancy  in  the  esarcise  of  flying  with  artificial  wings,  whioh 
seemed  to  be  tbo  favoorite  plan  of  the  artists  and  philosophers  of  that 
lay.  If  wo  credit  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  expcrimeuta,  it  would 
nn  that  considerable  progress  was  mode  that  kay.  The  individnals  who 
ed  the  wings  could  ekim  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  great  deal 
ease  and  celerity.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  combined  faculties  of 
rmning  and  flying.  It  is  stated  that,  by  an  alternate  continued  motion 
of  the  wings  agunst  the  air,  and  the  feet  against  the  ground,  they  were 
'enabled  to  moTc  along  with  a  striding  motion,  and  with  incredible  speed." 
A  gymnast  of  oar  own  day,  Mr.  Charles  Spencer  ("  one  of  the  beat 
teachers  of  gyEinastics  in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Brearey),  has  met  with 
even  moro  marked  success,  for  he  has  been  able  to  raise  himself  by  the 
action  of  wings  attached  to  his  arms.  The  material  of  which  these  winga 
■were  made  was  too  fragile  for  aetual  flight ;  and  Mr,  Spencer  was  pro- 
Tentod  from  malting  strong  eUbrts  because  the  wicker-work  to  which  the 
ILpparatns  was  attached,  fitting  tightly  round  bis  body,  caused  pntn,  and 
obstructed  his  movements.  Yet  he  tells  ns  that,  running  down  a  small 
incline  in  the  open  air,  and  jumping  from  the  ground,  he  has  been  able, 
by  the  action  of  the  wings,  to  sustain  flight  for  a  distance  of  120  feet ; 
and  when  the  apparRitus  was  suspended  in  tbo  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  (in  the  spring  of  16GB),  he  was  able,  as  we  have  said,  to  raise  kim- 
Belf,  though  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by  tlie  action  of  the  wings.  It  should 
be  remarki'd,  however,  that  his  apparatus  seems  very  little  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  since  the  wings  are  attached  to  the  arms  in  such  sort  that  the 
ireak  breast -muscle  9  are  chiefly  called  into  play.  Dorelli's  main  objection 
apphes  in  full  to  each  a  contrivance  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Spencer 
let  with  even  a  partial  successi  One  would  have  expected  rather  that 
the  prediction  of  a  WTJter  in  Th^  Tiok^  (caUing  himself  Apteryx,  or  the 
Wingless)  would  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  "  the  aLTonant,  if  he  flapped 
at  all,  would  come  to  gfief,  like  the  sage  in  Uaiselas,  and  all  others  who . 
have  tried  flying  with  artificial  wings." 

The  objection  founded  on  the  relative  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  man 
as  compared  with  those  of  birds  (witbont  reforeuco  to  the  question  of 
'Adaptation),  seems  at  first  eight  more  serious.  Although  there  can  be 
little  qaestion  that  the  ettpcrior  strength  of  the  mnscios  of  birds  has  been 
in  general  enormoasly  exaggerated,  yet  such  a  superiority  undoubtedly 
exists  to  some  degree.  This  gives  the  bird  a  clear  advantage  over  man, 
insomuch  that  man  can  never  hope  by  bis  unaided  exertions  to  rival  the 
bird  in  its  own  element.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  because 
man  may  never  be  able  to  rival  the  flight  of  the  eagle  or  the  condor,  of 
the  pigeon  or  the  swallow,  ho  must  therelbre  needs  bo  unable  to  fly  at  all. 
It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  men  can  avail  themselves  of  con- 
trivances by  which  a  considerable  velocity  may  be  acquired  at  starting;- 
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and  Uiat  vhcn  the  aoronant  is  once  Immshed  with  adequate  velod 
comparntiTclj  moderate  exertion  of  force  may  probably  enable  hii 
maiutain  tlint  velocity,  or  evOD  to  increase  it.  la  this  case,  a  modi 
exertion  of  force  woald  also  BufBce  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  higher  1 
To  Bbow  that  thia  is  eo,  vio  need  only  retom  to  the  illustration  di 
from  the  kite.  If  a  weight  be  attached  to  a  kite's  tail,  the  kite,  which 
maintain  a  certain  height  when  the  wind  is  blowing  with  a  certain  it 
of  force,  will  rise  to  a  greater  height  when  the  force  of  the  wind  is 
slightly  iiicrcftGCd. 

KitoB  afford,  indeed,  the  moat  striking  evidence  of  the  elevating  pt 
resulting  from  the  swift  motion  of  an  inclined  plane  tbrongh  the  air,  the 
being  remembered  always  that,  whatever  supporting  and  elevating  pow 
obtained  when  air  moves  horizontally  with  a  certain  velocity  against 
inclined  plane,  precisely  the  eamo  supporting  and  elevating  power  wil 
obtained  when  the  inclined  plane  is  drawn  or  propelled  horizontally 
e^ual  velocity  tbrongh  still  air.  Now  the  following  passages  from 
Hitlory  of  the  Char-volant,  or  kite -carriage,  bear  Bignificontly  on  the  sol 
we  are  now  upon.  The  kite  employed  in  the  first  experiments  (n 
early  in  the  present  centory)  had  a  snifaco  of  fifty-five  sqnare  : 
"  Nor  waa  less  progress  made  in  the  experimental  department  i 
large  weights  were  required  to  be  raised  or  transposed.  "While  on 
sul^ect,  we  most  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  first  person  who  so 
aloft  in  the  air  by  this  invention  was  a  lady,  whose  conrage  wonld 
be  denied  this  test  of  its  strength.  An  arm-chair  was  bronght  on 
groand,  then,  lowering  the  cordage  of  the  kite  by  slackening  the  k 
brace,  the  chair  was  firmly  lashed  to  the  main-line,  and  the  lady  i 
her  seat.  The  main-brace  being  hauled  taut,  the  huge  bnoyant 
rose  aloft  with  its  fair  burden,  continning  to  ascend  to  the  height  i 
hundred  yards.  On  dcecending,  she  expressed  hoiself  mnch  pleased  i 
Qie  easy  motion  of  the  kite  and  the  delightful  prospect  she  had  eujo; 
Boon  after  this,  another  experiment  of  a  similar  nature  took  place,  w 
the  inventor's  son  successfully  carried  out  a  design  not  less  safe  t 
bold — that  of  scaling  by  this  powerful  alTial  machine  the  brow  of  a 
two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Here,  after  safely  landing, 
again  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  i 
detaching  tbc  swivel- line  which  kept  it  at  its  elevation,  glided  gently  it 
the  cordage  to  tbo  hand  of  the  director.  The  buoyant  sail  employed 
this  occasion  was  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  had  a  proportionate  spreu 
canvas.  The  rise  of  the  machine  was  most  majestic,  and  nothing  eo 
Borpass  the  steadiness  with  which  it  was  manceuvred,  the  certainty  * 
which  it  answered  the  action  of  the  braces,  and  the  ease  with  which 

power  was  lessened  or  increased Subsequently  to  this,  an  e^ 

ment  of  a  very  bold  and  novel  character  was  made  apoo  an  extm 
down,  where  a  waggon  with  a  considerable  load  was  drawn  along,  wb 
this  huge  machine  at  the  same  time  carried  an  observer  aloft  in  tb»  i 
realizing  almost  tbo  romance  of  flying." 
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We  hftve  here  abundant  evidence  of  the  Bnpporting  and  elevating 
power  of  the  air.  This  power  je,  however,  in  a  eenae,  dormant.  It 
reqnires  to  be  called  into  action  by  Huitahle  contrivanceB.  In  the  kite, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  motion  of  the  air.  In  flight,  advantage  most  he 
tttken  of  motion  athwart  the  air,  this  motion  being,  in  the  first  place,  com- 
tnnnicated  while  the  acronant  or  flying-machine  is  on  the  ground.  Given 
a  sufficient  extent  of  Bnpporting  snrface  and  an  adequate  velocity,  any 
body,  however  heavy,  may  be  made  to  rise  from  the  ground ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  mechanicians  can  devise  the  moans  of  obtaining  at 
least  a  suiBcient  velocity  of  motion  to  raise  either  a  man  or  a  flying- 
machine,  provided  with  no  greater  extent  of  aupporting  surface  than  would 
be  manageable  in  either  case.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from 
the  air  iit  sliirliiui  the  reqniaite  supporting  power  that  need  deter  the 
aerona-.it-  The  real  difficulties  are  those  which  follow.  The  velocity  of 
motion  must  be  maintained,  and  should  admit  of  being  increased.  There 
must  ho  the  means  of  iuoreaaing  the  elevation,  however  slowly.  There 
mast  be  the  means  of  guiding  tho  aeronaut's  flight.  And,  lastly,  the 
■atronant  or  the  flying-machine  must  fly  with  wcl! -preserved  balance — the 
■supporting  power  of  the  air  depending  entirely  on  the  steadiness  with 
■which  the  supporting  Burfacee  traverse  it. 

Wo  believe  that  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  none  of  the  failures  recorded  during  the  long  history  of  aeronau- 
tical experimenta  noed  discoumgo  ub  from  tnisUcg  in  eventual  aaccesa. 
Nearly  all  those  failures  have  rcsuUed  from  the  neglect  of  conditions 
M'hich  have  now  been  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
ICothing  but  failure  could  be  looked  for  firom  the  attempts  hitherto  made  ; 
mid  indeed,  tho  only  wonder  is  that  failure  has  not  been  always  as  disas- 
treus  as  in  the  case  of  Cocking's  ill-judged  descent.  If  a  man  who  has 
made  no  previous  experiments  will  insist  on  jumping  from  the  summit  of  a 
steeple,  with  untried  wings  attached  to  his  arms,  it  ciitinot  greatly  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  falls  to  the  ground  and  breaks  his  limbs,  as  Ailard  and 
others  have  done.  If,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  weakness  of  the 
human  breast -muscles,  the  aeronaut  trios  to  rise  by  flapping  wings  like  a 
bird's,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should  fail  in  his  purpose.  Nor  again 
can  we  wonder  it  attempts  to  dii'cct  balloons  from  the  car  should  fail,  when 
wo  know  that  the  car  could  not  even  be  drawn  with  ropes  against  a  steady 
breeze  without  injury  to  the  sopporting  balloon.  j\jid  wo  need  look  no 
further  for  the  cause  of  the  repeated  failures  of  all  the  flying -machines  yet 
constructed,  than  to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been 
made  to  balance  such  machines,  eo  that  they  may  travel  steadily  through 
the  air.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  if  propelling  and  elevating 
power  were  supplied,  tho  flying-machine  wonld  balance  itself;  and  accord- 
ingly, if  we  examine  the  proposed  conatmctions,  we  find  that  in  nine 
cases  .out  of  ten  (if  not  in  all)  the  machine  would  be  as  Ukely  to  travel 
bottom- upwards  as  on  an  even  keel.  The  common  parachulo  (which, 
however,  is  not  a  Hying- machine )  la  the  only  instance  we  can  think  of  a. 
uuT. — xo.  U2.  28. 
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man  can  not  only  balance  himself  in  that  unstable  medio: 
the  down-drawing  action  of  gravitj  (which  soareelj  ad 
swimmer),  and  wing  his  way  through  the  air  by  a  series  of 
movements ! 

It  cuconrages  confidence  in  the  attempts  now  being  dq 
problem  of  aerial  locomotion,  that  they  are  tentative, — fom 
tion  and  experiment,  and  not  on  vague  notions  rcspectini 
which  birds  fly.  Fresh  experiments  are  to  be  made,  znor 
the  supporting  power  of  the  air  upon  bodies  of  different  fo 
dilTureut  dcgiccs  of  velocity.  These  experimeuts  are  one 
Messrs.  Browning  and  Wonham,  of  the  Aeronautical  Soc: 
in  experimental  research,  and  more  particularly  in  inqxiiri< 
T**  mechanical  considerations,  will  give  a  high  value  to  their  c 

question  of  securing  the  equipoise  of  flying- machines  lui 
attention ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  principle  of  the  in 
the  g}TOScope  will  be  called  into  action  to  secure  steadine 
least  in  the  experimental  flights.  What  this  principle  is,  z 
scientifically  discussed.  But  it  may  bo  described  as  thi 
b.  rotating  body  to  preserve  unchanged  the  direction   of 

which  the  body   is   rotating.     The   spinning-top   and    1 

thrown),  afford    illustrations  of  this  principle.     The  pe 

a   flat  missile,    already  referred  to,    depends   on   the    s 

for    the    flight    only   exhibits    the    peculiarities    mentioi 

'  4-    '  missile  is   caused  to  whirl   in   its  own  plane.     But  the 

1    r  '.  evidence    yet    given    of   the    steadying    property  of    re 

[.''r^'"  '•  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  i 

-Ti  :  ^ :.  Boval  for  Scotland.      Durius  the  vovaire  to  Tenoriffa 
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officers  were  invited  to  look  throngh  the  tube,  and  to  their  amazement, 
the  distant  ship  was  seen  as  steady  in  the  middle  of  the  telescopic  field  as 
though,  instead  of  being  set  up  on  a  tossing  and  rolling  ship,  the  telescope 
had  been  mounted  in  an  observatory  on  terra  firma.  The  principle  of  the 
gyroscope  has  also  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  so  steadying  the  stand  of 
a  photographic  camera  placed  in  the  car  of  a  balloon,  that  photographs 
might  be  taken  despite  the  tendency  of  the  balloon  to  rotate.  As  applied 
to  flying-machines,  the  gyroscope  would  require  to  be  so  modified  in  form 
that  its  weight  would  not  prove  an  overload  for  the  machine.  This  is 
practicable,  because  a  flat  horizontal  disc,  rotating  rapidly,  will  support 
itself  in  the  air  if  travelling  horizontally  forward  with  adequate  swiftness. 
In  other  words,  since  travelling- machines  must  travel  swifUy,  the 
gyroscopic  portion  of  the  machine  may  be  made  to  support  itself. 

It  is  this  property  of  enforced  rapidity  of  motion  which  renders  the 
probable  results  of  the  mastery  of  our  problem  so  important.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  two  problems  will  bo  solved  at  once,  when  the  first  really 
successful  flying-machine  has  been  made, — ^not  only  the  problem  of  flight,  but 
the  problem  of  travelling  more  swiftly  than  by  any  contrivances  yet  devised. 
In  the  motion  of  a  flying-machine,  as  distinguished  from  the  flight  of  man 
by  his  own  exertions,  the  swiftness  of  the  bird*8  flight  may  be  more  than 
matched.  It  is  a  mere  mechanical  problem  which  has  to  be  solved ;  and 
few  mechanicians  will  deny  that  when  once  the  true  principles  of  flight 
have  been  recognized,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  capable  of  constructing 
machines  in  which  these  principles  shall  be  carried  out.  Iron  and  steam 
have  given  man  the  power  of  surpassing  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  of  four- 
footed  creatures, — the  horse,  the  greyhound,  and  the  antelope.  "We  have 
full  confidence  that  the  same  useful  servants  place  it  in  man's  power  to 
outvie  in  like  manner  the  swiftest  of  winged  creatures, — the  swallow,  the 
pigeon,  and  the  hawk. 
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almoBt  cxcluaivelj  to  qnestionB  of  luBtoT;  sad  politicc 
ve  pointed  out,  as  tbe  key  to  Spain's  political  conditi 
— varied  by  antagonism — of  old  obBolete  Bpanish  I 
continual  adoption  of  Frencb  adminUtrativo  and  exci 
dwelt  much  on  tbo  loog  comparative  lEolation,  ancieDl 
country,  and  glanced  at  the  fact  that  tbie  very  isolal 
using  the  improving  and  enricliing  elements  whic 
receiving  from  other  states.  Dut,  naturally,  we  bad 
commenting  on  her  social  condition,  ft  basis  nnderly-j 
the  political  condition  of  Spain,  as  of  all  other  laada. 
ia  intended  as  a  seiiucl  to  the  paper  referred  to  above, 
illustrate  paints  which  we  left  imperfectly  handled,  or 
Tho  traveller  who  tahcs  np  one  of  tbe  cx-sorerei 
isnbdiiio,  and  sees  ber  ex-lTajeBty  described  as  "  Qu 
does  not  alwuys  understand  how  true  the  old-fashioned 
have  taught  him,  iu  that  admirable  work  which  ja  rea 
by  tbe  title  of  a  IlinidbooJc,  that  tho  historical  provlm 
imitation  of  tho  French  departments.  But  sixteen 
since  Ford  published  hia  laat  edition  ;  and  tho  blsto 
stand  out,  in  spite  of  railways,  more  distinct  from  eai 
and  morally,  than  ia  tho  case  in  any  other  kingdom 
departments  having  done  acarccly  anythiug  towards 
unity.  Few  Englishmen  know  that,  even  in  Franco,  i 
tbo  French  Itcvolulion,  provinces  like  Lnngncdoc  still 
independence  to  apportion  their  oivn  taxation  ;  and  tbi 
which  finally  welded  tbe  south  of  France  to  the  north  i 
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oilier  quarters  pretends,  or  altempta,  to  nn^crBtand  it ;  bat  tlie  dialects 
of  Latin  origin  are  still  flourishing  in  mutual  nnintelligibility, 
Andalusiana,  nliat  witb  Moorigh  and  gipsy  influeQces,  and  a  uatnral  tnin 
for  jocose  elacg,  epcali  in  a  Etyle  whicli  puzzles  tLeir  brother  Spaniards 
>om  sea  to  sett.  Ihe  Catalans,  cren  in  Barcelona,  are  as  little  to  le 
Bnderelood,  in  Ihcir  turn,  as  Frenchmen  or  Italians,  The  Valenciaa 
mgae  is  neither  Catalan  uor  Andalusian ;  while  to  all  liie  proTioces, 
ECept  the  CaRtiles,  C'aslilian  is  rather  a  language  of  the  Court,  tLc 
Qovemment,  snd  the  literature,  than  a  familiar  language  epoken  with 
Ipnrity  even  by  the  upper  claeses. 

Lftngnago,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  provincial  differences.  The 
.^fpOB  of  character  are  as  distinct  as  the  types  of  speech.  The  Castilian  is 
I,  who  deplores  the  levity  of  the  age,  and  looks  upon 
the  recent  French  disasters  as  provoked  by  the  frivolity  of  Frencbmon. 
.He  it  is  ffbo  represents  (on  a  sadly  reduced  scale)  the  old  hidalgo,  fi-om 
whom  our  Elizabethan  forefathers  took  their  ideal  of  the  don.  When  he 
ixaggerates  his  pecnliaritles,  from  the  accident  of  being  a  blockhead,  he 
becomes  the  "  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  a  bntastical  Spaniard,"  of  Love's 
Tjohovr'n  Lnfl.  There  have  been  speakers  in  the  existing  Cortes  i]uite 
absurdly  pompons  enough  to  talk,  like  that  grandee,  of  "  the  posteriors  of 
this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon."  The  Castilian, 
however,  mokes  himself  respected  by  all  other  Spaniards.  He  is  still,  ia 
tbe  general  decadence,  a  kind  of  represeutative  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
vainest  provincial  whom  the  Revolution  has  sent  to  ILe  Cortes  hesitates  at 
Uie  effect  which  his  nntutored  accent  may  produce  upon  the  Castilian  ear. 
JThe  Andaluz,  again,  ia  a  clever,  lively  fellow,  more  sociable  than  most 
Spaniards,  and,  when  enterprising,  more  speculative  in  commerce.  A 
good  Aodalusiau  trading  family  will  send  its  sons  to  Oscott  or  Btonoy- 
hurst  to  get  a  generous  culture,  while  a  Catalan  family  is  content  if  their 
youth  picks  up  in  England  or  Germany  on  a  humbler  scale  enough 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  to  make  him  useful  in  the  warebonse  and 
'  at  the  desk.  The  Andaluz  is  an  orator  and  journalist,  like  Castelar  or 
Gonzalez  Brabo.  He  is  often  found  in  the  array,  where  he  is  a  trifle 
«mpty,  but  genial  and  polite.  When  a  duller  type  of  Spaniard  is  jealous 
.  of  the  Andaluz,  be  invariably  assures  you  that  he  is  insincere— that  he 
has  nothing  here.  And  at  this  point  the  speaker  strikes  his  breast,  with 
that  love  of  gesticulation  which  is  so  common  among  all  varieties  of  the 
Spanish  breed.  The  Spaniard  of  tbe  north,  say  of  Bilbao,  is  rather  a 
favourite  with  foreigners,  and  takes  to  them  as  kindly,  and  more  to  the 
purpose,  than  the  Andalnsiau,  He  is  improving,  as  a  commercial  mao, 
a  rapidly  than  the  men  of  the  MediteiTnueau,  thanks  to  the  bracing 
influences  of  the  northern  races  and  the  northern  sea.  The  Catalan's 
position  in  the  group  is  easily  defined — ho  is  tlia  shopkeeper  of  the 
Peninsula.  There  are  many  thousand  Catalans  so  employed  in  Madrid 
vhile  tboso  who  stay  at  home  keep  up  the  typical  charactcristicB 
living,   as  much  as  tbeir  eagerness  to  make  money  will  allow 
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remote  timeB,  and  havo  snmred  modem  obabgeB ;  whil 
code  (for  iostiince)  ta  almost  oiitirelj  modelled  upon  tbftt 
general  effect  of  the  diversities  wo  have  pointed  oot, 
these  are,  by  diversities  of  interest,  is  to  retard  Berionsl; 
the  eonntr^  as  a  whole.  Andalasia,  which  exports  'win 
&ee  trade.  Catalonia,  which  manofoctureB  cotton  goods, 
name.  A  Madrid  repablican  ia  "  nnitarian,"  becanse  he 
as  the  centre  of  Spain  which  ought  to  keep  Spain  togethei 
repohlican  ia  "  federal,"  because  he  thinks,  aB  a  Catalai 
ought  to  govern  herself.  Meanwhile,  Madrid  does  not  1 
moral  poaition  in  the  ejcs  of  Spaniards  which  London 
Englishmen,  or  Paris  in  that  of  Frenchmen.  Tmo  to  iti 
Beat  of  tbe  govenimciit,  rather  than  the  head  of  the  n 
sense.  The  provincials  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  ct 
and  of  what  literatnre  or  art  exists  in  the  kingdom.  Q 
too  well,  that  it  is  the  fountain  of  patronage.  But  they  i 
familiar  phrase,  look  np  to  it.  Madrid  is  very  proad  of  i 
is  by  no  means  So  proud  of  Madrid.  There  is  a  keen 
capita],  which  ia  regarded  as  enriching  itself  at  the  expc 
vincos.  The  first  money  raised  for  the  payment  of  a] 
Madrid  ofHciala.  Conceasions  for  enterpriaos  in  all  pari 
granted  at  IVIadrid.  That  city,  therefore,  is  only  a  kind 
which  Spain  ia  ruled  ;  and  this  centralization,  which  ong 
and  assist  the  local  energies  of  the  whole  country,  does  as 
as  to  foster  them.  A  scheme  that  might  benefit  Cadiz 
any  other  city,  is  jobbed  at  Madrid  to  the  poli^oal  frit 
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n  more  important  than  over.  The  anay  holds  society  logotlier,  und 
lindB  to  one  another,  as  it  were  with  a  gword-bolt,  the  diseordnnt  auil 
dissimilar  provinceB.  The  Bspreme  goTcmment  of  Spain,  general  and" 
local,  is  always  militniy.  Every  provineo  is  mloil  by  a  captain-genenil, 
Kith  a  staff;  imJor  whom  is  a  second  head,  finotiio  mho  :  and  this 
O&evf'ia  the  real  raaslor ;  the  HOperior,  even  of  the  civil  governor,  who 
IB  supposed  to  have  the  direetion'  of  civil  affairs.  We  ore  at  a  loss,  after 
eome  years'  reBidence  in  Spain,  to  know  what  a  captain -general  cannot 
do>  He  can  act  aside  the  mnnicipal  elcotioua  of  a  great  to;ni,  and  keep 
in  tha  old  town  council  (aynnlatnUnlo)  because  be  likes  their  jjolilics 
lietter.  He  can  move  his  troops  where  he  pleases,  hilleling  Ihum  wheie 
ho  pleases.  He  can  suppress  a  newspaper.  He  can  arrest  anJ  imprisou 
Bnybody  he  likes  (as  indted  the  civil  governor  can  aleo),  "  on  sus- 
picion," and  bring  him  before  the  tribunals,  at  his  leianro.  These  Ihini^ 
happen  EOmclimes  on  the  pretest  of  martial  Inw,  but  also  mtbont  it ; 
and  they  happou  under  the  CoDstitutlon  produced  by  the  Eeroiution  of 
1858,  and  sappoeed  to  endow  Spaniards  with  all  the  most  inalienable 
rights  of  the  bumau  race.  Spain,  in  fnel,  is,  in  one  sense,  alvrays  nndof. 
"martial  law."  Every  ministry,  of  every  colour,  has  a  soldier  for  its 
head.  Naturally,  tberoforo,  in  Spain,  the  army  is  a  political  career. 
Soldiership  there,  is  what  public  life  and  pailiamentarylifearein  Eugtand, 
a  regalar  mode  of  rising  in  the  state  and  influencing  the  state's  policy. 
The  preaeLt  king,  wd  beliovo,  haa  called  for  the  hiija  de  g<in-ii-io«,  the  roll 
of  services,  of  every  officer  in  the  army.  The  collection  will  be  very 
instmctive.  With  a  proper  attention  to  dates,  his  Majesty  will  be  able 
to  know  the  politics  of  almost  every  important  officer  in  the  service. 
Each  step  of  promotion  will  be  found  to  synchronize  with  some  pronunein- 
merito,  rismg,  or  revolution.  There  are  officers,  each  stripe  of  lace  on 
whose  aleevos  represents  a  snccesaful  conspiracy  of  one  kind  or  aaotber ; 
Bomotimes  Ihc  betraj-al  of  a  conspiracy,  which  is  worse.  Whatever  else" 
changes  in  Spain,  this  miiitarisino  never  changes.  And,  we  may  add, 
without  intending  any  sarcasm  in  particular,  that  the  iutemal  dnly  of 
keeping  order  and  directing  politics  is  the  only  European  ditty  that  a 
Spanish  army  can  now  porform.  A  fore*  of  some  eighty  thousand  men, 
officered  and  amted  as  the  Spanish  army  is,  could  not  venture  into  the 
arena,  where  closed  with  each  other  the  giants  of  last  summer.  Indeed 
no  Spanish  general  has  seen  real  war.  war  of  the  Crimean  or  the  1870 
stamp.  It  always  puzzles  a  foreign  observer,  first,  how  they  got  so  many 
'decorations,  and,  secondly,  how  they  pay  for  them. 

When  an  army,  however,  discbargee  such  transcendent  internal  func- 
tion as  the  Spanish  army,  the  question  of  its  composition  becomes  one  of 
interest.  The  composition  of  that  army  is  less  aristocratic  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  wonderful  aristocracy  of  hats  baa  all  but  deserted  the  last 
branch  of  the  public  eervioe  whieb  even  degenerate  aristacmcics  liuit. 
This  is,  perhaps,  no  great  loss ;  but  the  general  result  is  to  lower  the 
social  standard  of  the   whole  body  of  officers  nevertheless.      The  best 
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inBtraction.  Aa  for  his  general  cultnre,  ws  need  hai 
scarcely  worth  talktog  about.  Ho  rarely  knows  eret 
laDgaagc— French.  lie  haa  neret  trayelled.  He  hu 
refining  tastca  ;  and  his  intelligence,  vhen  he  has 
chioily  upon  the  n-enrisome,  eterile  complications  of  fa 
up  the  "politics"  of  liia  native  land.  Hia  life  is  bos 
empty  one.  When  the  day's  routine  ia  over,  nothing 
casino  or  the  cafii.  Athletic  and  other  sports  are 
indeud,  the  bunting  of  poor  Uttle  milliner<girlB  is  to  be 
latter.  Reading,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
Spanish  tronalation  of  the  lower  class  of  Frenoh  noi 
qnostion.  If  the  man  has  superior  talenta  and  energy, 
conspire  is  gi-eat.  A  successful  conapiracy  means  pt 
ment,  distinction,  money.  Here,  then,  ia  a  conataot 
An  army  is  a  paramount  necessity  ;  but  an  army,  esaet 
and  political  at  the  samo  time,  can  never  work  in  harm 
tutional  system.  One  chief  reason  why  the  Spanish  re 
BO  numerona  in  the  towns,  have  never  yet  gained  a  sot 
part  of  their  policy  to  attack  the  army  as  an  army. 
standing  armiea  on  principle,  and  hence  make  few  co 
which  regards  their  existence  as  a  menace  to  its  ov 
soldiers  of  the  Spanish  army  are  raised  by  a  conscriptic 
dreaded,  and  from  which  the  well-to-do  classes  puichi 
money.  They  are  poorly  paid — four  cuartoa  and  a  ha 
than  twopence,  a  day^ — out  of  which  they  have  to  find  t 
Their  food  ia  rancho, — a  broth  of  beans  and  rice  with  h 
believe  that  there  is  no  allowance  of  wine,  unless  wh«D 
ontsido  tiie  towns.     One  excellent  regulation  is,  that 
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Spain  Las  always  been  ruled  by  cross  and  svioiUL—eruii  and  espadu. 
Iho  priest  has  goremcd  the  soul,  the  Eoldier  the  body  of  the  Boubnrat 
inhabitant  of  that  sunbarnt  laod.  Wo  have  said  akeady  that  the  clergy 
in  Spain  are  not  what  they  were.  Sot,  indued,  that  we  eappose — hke  tho 
credulous  old  ladies  who  fatten  mlBBionariea — that  Spaniards  are  ahoat  to 
become  FroteEtants,  in  any  respectable  sense  of  that  vague  word.  Real 
Protestantism  is  not  a  negation,  but  builds  on  a  faith  of  its  own  against 
Ihe  faith  which  it  quits ;  and  learning,  manliness,  and  indeiicndence  of 
character  are  among  its  indisponsable  conditions.  All  wo  say  Is,  that  the 
Spanish  Cburch  is  wealcer  than  it  used  to  ha,  and  has  come  weaker  out  of 
every  revolution  that  has  taken  place  since  18U8.  We  can  always  test 
the  power  of  that  Charch,  at  any  lime,  by  the  simple  question,  what  tolera- 
iiva  do  heretics  meat  with  ?  May  they  worship  in  peace  ?  May  they 
bury  their  dead  with  decency?  In  every  modem  revoUition,  with  its 
accompanying  constitution,  something  has  been  gained  on  these  points; 
till,  at  last  (since  1868)  we  enjoy  almost  the  same  amount  of  religious 
liberty  which  we  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Gibraltar  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  I  There  seems,  indeed,  a  donbt  whether  we  may  build 
cborches;  but,  at  least,  we  can  read  a  servico  in  a  "  church- room,"  open 
to  the  public,  with  mora  security  than  in  the  days  when  we  had  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  tho  good-natured  connivance  of  a  captain -general. 
Then,  there  are  "  Protestant "  schools  of  different  sects,  for  the  education 
of  Spanish  children,  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities  ;  and 
the  Protestant  missionary,  so  far  from  being  exposed  to  persecution,  is  a 
prosperous  person,  eating  and  drinking  well  in  the  bosom  of  his  (usually 
large)  family.  There  is,  iu  fact,  some  daoger  that  the  tendency  to  prose- 
lytize of  tho  more  illiterate  of  these  persons  may,  some  day,  provuke  a 
reaction.  Already,  it  has  become  a  difficulty  to  bury  tboso  who,  by 
attending  Protestant  schools,  forfeit  their  right  to  the  ministrationB  of  the 
Church.  Hence  the  measure  recently  carried  into  effect,  for  the  "  i 
larisation  of  cemeteries,"  by  which  it  has  been  ordered  that  every  C' 
tery  shall  have  a  place  for  the  interment  of  those  who  die  out  of  the 
Church's  coramanion.  The  clet^  are  compelled  to  submit  to  this,  but 
they  do  so  with  a  very  bad  grace.  The  government  of  the  bishopric  of 
Barcelona,  for  instance,  has  ordered  that  the  gronnd  so  set  apart  shall  be 
divided  from  tho  rest  of  tho  cemetery  by  a  wall ;  that  it  shall  be  gronnd 
where  no  "  failhfd  "  have  been  interred,  or  from  which  tho  bodies  of  the 
iaithtnl  shall  have  been  exhumed ;  that  it  shall  have  a  distinct  gate  of 
entrance;  and  shall  bear  no  sign  of  any  distinct  religion.*  All  this  is 
mere  spite ;  hut  the  change  could  not  have  been  made  if  tho  Spanish 
Church  retained  the  power  which  it  had  only  three  years  ago.  Another 
great  blow  to  the  ecclesiastical  cause  has  been  the  institution  of  civil 
marriages.  Mixed  marriages,  between  Cttliollcs  and  Protestants,  have 
never  been  allowed  by  the  Church  in  Spain.     That  Church  requires  the 
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pereonul  knowledge,  that  the;  are  somctimea  bUcbgnan 
and  other  dia*  de  fiesta,  tho  latest  cbnreheB  are  fil]< 
many  days  aro  no  longer  holidays  by  lav,  the  law  prores 
the  eustomi  A  thnudor-Btorm  sets  people  sprinkling  tht 
water.  The  streets  are  fall  of  kneelem  in  Hie  mnd 
paesos  nnder  a  scarlet  canopy,  with  the  little  bell  ringing 
respectable  Spaniard,  in  tho  most  rerolationary  city, 
without  bis  frionds  'paying  him  tho  compliment  of  can 
the  rear  of  the  sacraments  to  the  door  of  his  sick-ehamt 
height  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  Bevolntion  of  ] 
sacraments  taken  to  the  rooms  of  an  artillery  officer  by 
the  regiment.  The  ridtico  was  borne  by  a  priest  in  a 
officers  walked  before  it,  bareheaded,  with  torches.  The 
royal  march.  Everybody  within  sight  fell  opon  their 
priest  passed,  with  his  sacred  harden,  among  kneeling 
the  carriage  to  the  house.  All  snch  cnstoms  aro  deeply  n 
life  ;  and  are,  besides,  deliberately  cberisbed  by  tho  nppc 
and  commercial  equally,  as  secnritiee  for  pnblio  order.  ] 
man  of  these  classes  abont  the  Protestant  schools,  he  wi 
they  make  Spaniards  indifferent,  or  atheistic,  but  not  P 
this  general  conriction  is  worthy  of  serious  consideratioa, 
opposition  to  the  Church  is,  properly  speaking,  not  to 
wish  to  nifonn  the  Church,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  genen 
movement  of  Europe,  the  hoad-qnarters  of  which  aro  ii 
Bpaniord  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  not  a  Protestant,  i 
Protestant  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  type,  but  a  RepnblJ 
and,  in  religion,  a  follower  of  the  Yolneys  and  otbera,  ' 
carefally  translated  for  his  bonefit.    And,  althongh  be  is 
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like  the  anay,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  aristoeratJo  l>ody.  If  St.  Simon 
went  to  Toledo  now,  he  would  not  be  received,  as  he  was  in  1722,  by  a  , 
Kmentcl,  Nor,  wo  venture  to  Bay,  woulii  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
SO  fluent  in  Latin  speech  as  the  ftceompUsLed  Dale  found  tbem. 
Uaving  given  np  ita  property  nnder  a  concordat,  and  loat  so  mBch  of  its 
power  and  dignity  as  It  has  by  successive  rovolationa,  and  the  influence  of 
French  literature,  the  Church  of  Spain  does  not  till  the  proud  station  ia 
the  world'a  eye  which  it  filled  of  old.  Tho  clergy  come  mostly  from 
inferior  familiefi,  especially  from  inlerlor  famUies  of  tha  mnil  dialricts. 
They  receive,  not  a  liberal,  but  a  merely  technical,  educntion,  at  semi- 
■ioi  devoted  to  the  inBtmction  of  their  cIiibs,  where  Bome  Latin  tuid 
Bome  theology  make  np  the  total  of  their  attainnn-'Dts.  The  want  of 
Greek,  nearly  nnivereal  amongst  them,  shuts  them  out  from  real  learning ; 
and  the  wont  of  modem  Iimgaoges  from  nil  contact  with  new  ideas.  A 
Spanish  priest,  for  esnmple,  knows  jpst  as  Uttio  of  Dr.  Newman's  Apaloiiia, 
or  Count  Montalembert's  Mtnilts  of  tht  West,  as  of  Aristotle  or  tho 
Septvngiiil.  Hence,  there  ia  nothing  like  a  Liberal  Catholic  party,  aach  ■ 
i  one  associates  nlth  Montalembert's  name,  in  Spftin,  where  yon  only  < 
find  a  bigot  in  a  black  gown,  or  a  free-thinker  in  a  red  cap.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  to  supply  to  the  mass  of  priests  tbe  wont  of  social 
traditions  and  cultm'e.  Travel  is  not  within  their  reach.  Society,  iu  the 
English  or  French  sense,  is  eqnnlly  imattainable.  For,  although  they 
eiercise  great  iuflaeuce  upon  the  women  of  families,  by  the  confeesional 
and  otherwise,  they  do  not  mis  with  general  society,  like  the  clergy  of  onr 
country.  A  Spanish  bishop  lives  in  his  dreary  old  palace  with  two  or 
three  of  hia  clergy  about  Win,  to  take  a  hand  at  cards  in  a  quiet  way  in 
the  evening,  if  required.  A  Spanish  priest  passes  his  life  in  lodgings,  and 
solaces  himself  with  tho  cigar  which  etiqoette  forbids  him  to  take  in 
public.  Their  countrj-men,  meanwhile,  are  at  the  cnfca  and  theatres,  or 
holding  a  kind  of  conversazione,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  want  of  amuse- 
ment and  refreshments.  Everything  throws  the  priest  hack  upon  his 
profession,  in  tbe  narrowest  sense  of  tho  word  ;  and  hence  his  intense 
sacerdotalism  and  intense  nltramontanism.  Then,  again,  bo  is  very  poor, 
for  the  State  ia  always  in  arrears  with  his  salary — another  inflnence 
throwing  bim  out  of  harmony  with  the  modem  life  of  his  nation.  That 
he  ia  often  a  charitable,  pious -minded,  long-suffering  mar,  none  but  vnlgar 
bigots,  who  live  by  trying  to  undermine  his  faitb,  will  deny.  On  the 
morals  of  the  order,  which  their  celibacy  makes  a  delicate  subject,  it  ia 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  speak  with  authority.  Spaniards  of  a  revo- 
lutionary tarn  laugh  at  the  notion  of  their  having  any  morals — but  how 
tmst  a  professed  enemy's  word  ?  What  one  generally  hears  is,  that  the 
life  of  a  priest  in  the  cities  is,  on  the  whole,  respectable.  In  the  country. 
I  where  he  ia  more  master  of  the  position,  his  household  occasionally 
provokes  humorous  criticism.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  an  old  woman,  who 
cooks,  and  of  a  younger  and  be  tier- looking  female,  a  housekeeper,  whose 
duties  are  loaa  accurately  defined.     That  the  confessional,  meanwhile, 
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givcB  a  fcarriil  adi^antago  to  a  pricBt  who  happens  to  be  a  Tillain,  a 
wliifh  force.!  itaolf  upon  all  stiiilcuts  of  Spanish  iDsUtntions. 

However  inJiMpensablo  lo  Spaiu  the  army  sod  the  Church,  a; 
spite  of  llio  niidoultoil  merit  of  indivitluala  in  both,  few  obferrera 
muih  from  uitUcr  institution  in  the  way  of  real  national  improve: 
What  is  wanted  hy  Spain  ia  a  purer  eivil  gOTernment  ;  a  higher  sti 
of  educi'.lioa  ;  auit  a  development  of  industrial  and  commorcial  life 
prt'sent  the  civiliang  who  sharo  with  the  Holdier  (though  genen 
imi^qual  proi>ortioii.i\  llio  countn-'s  direction,  have  far  too  much  < 
adventurer  abont  them.  The  political  world  ia  rficmilcd  by  the  c 
uuficrupulouB  fellows  of  hnlf-a- dozen  other  worlds — joamalists,  led 
engineera,  dramatic  writers,  fiddlcrB — who  prefer  living  on  the  et*j 
{ailirtir  del  prcsH/'u-'Kl-i)  as  the  Spaniards  say,  to  tho  dull  porsnit 
profession.  Politics  in  Spain,  accordingly,  bavo  a  constant  tendei 
degenerate  into  a  trade.  Spain  is  rich  in  political  elang,  and  polil 
of  this  class  are  familiarly  known  as  puslcliron,  or  pastrycooks,  hi 
as  a  pastrycook  will  make  jou  a  pasty  of  anything  you  prefer,  so 
men  defend  any  opinions  that  seem  likely  to  pay.  The  compciiti 
public  employmcut,  the  emjilr'niianin,  of  Spain,  is  intensely  keen 
Spaniards  have  the  energy  for  a  professional  or  commercial  career 
office  bring.')  opportuniLiea  with  it,  even  more  attractive  than  the  ■ 
Tho  advcuturor,  then,  begins  hy  endeavouring  to  make  himself 
and  formidiible  in  the  wars  of  faction,  and  foclions  are  bo  divide 
there  is  plenty  of  choice  for  him.  Journalism  is  one  field,  and  at 
nine-tenths  of  tho  literary  talent  of  tho  country  goes  into  joumi 
There  is,  iu  fact,  no  remuneration  in  Spiiin  for  any  higher  kii 
literature.  Mention  to  a  Spani.sli  professor,  or  other  man  employed 
books,  the  num  paid  for  cupyri<;bt  iu  London,  and  the  national  int 
tlon  ciiniriibii ,'  leaps  to  his  lips  at  once.  A  reading  public,  ii 
Knglish  sense,  does  not  exist.  Tho  women,  to  begin  with,  never 
at  all;  and,  hem-e,  lose  the  refining  influence  which  poetry *an 
higher  lli^tiou  exercise  npon  the  acx  in  cultivated  countries.  Thon 
who  do  read,  employ  themselves  principally  upon  the  translations 
the  FiXinch,  to  which  several  allusions  have  been  already  made.  1 
curious  fact,  and  one  wo  believe  true  of  Spain  alone,  that  the 
popular  I'^iiglinh  uovclists  are  only  known  by  translatiena  made 
Trench  Iranslatious.  Wo  looked  into  a  Spanish  Oliver  Tiri.it,  di 
this  donblo  process,  the  other  day.  It  bad  been  considerably  abr 
for  oue  thing,  and  whnt  our  poor  friend  Bumble  bad  become,  the  I 
of  English  humour  may  guess.  Well,  tlio  writing  talent  of  tho  s: 
under  such  circumstances,  g()cs,  we  say,  chiefly,  into  jonmalism,  or 
such  manufacture  of  native  farce  fur  the  thcutrcB  as  the  screri 
French  contpetJUon  permits.  Journalism  is  a  political  career,  as  i 
in  France  btfcire  tho  second  empire,  and  t!ic  number  of  ncwapapi 
Madrid  is  decidedly  largo  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  Madrid  newspaper  most  road  in  the  provinces  ia  the  ConvMpont 
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de  Et-pOMa,  a  cnrioas  medl«y  of  paragrnphB  from  STei;  Eoorce,  with  foreign 
telegrams.  The  Corrfpondfieia  ia  aappoied  to  bo  neatral,  or  non- 
poIiUcal ;  bat  it  is  observed  to  bterest  itself  vory  mucli  in  all  news 
favoorable  to  the  Dulte  of  Montpensier,  and  to  be,  perhaps,  a  little  ludi- 
crously eager  to  contradict  all  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  hia  Highness. 
Hence,  the  Corrt'upondencin  is  considered  Montpensieristft.  It  is  the  only 
Madrid  paper  on  sale  in  the  provincial  cities,  the  others  heing  only  to  hu 
seen  at  dabs  (circulot,  or  caaiiios),  and  at  some  cafes.  The  Ihtria  is  the 
most  prominent  organ  of  tho  Frogressistas,  and  has  been  the  stoutest 
champion  of  the  Mlnifitrics  which  have  administered  Spain  since  the  Revo- 
lulioD.  It  is  0  paper  of  considerable  vigour,  and  of  a  rather  violout  type, 
and  has  been  the  stepping- stone  to  public  employment  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  nomber  of  Liberal  nritors.  But  it  lacks  tbo  solidity  and 
elegance  of  the  F.pocn,  the  discreet  friend  of  the  old  dynasty,  and  snbtle 
critic  of  the  Revolution  and  its  eonseqaences  ;  the  one  periodical  of 
Sladrid  which  gives  to  a  reading  foreigner  the  kind  of  pleasure  be  derives 
from  the  Jnunud  dis  iJrlnlt  or  the  Snlurdai/  Urrieu:  It  ia  a  lessoa 
in  modem  Castilian  to  read  the  best  articles  in  the  F.poca.  Other 
journals  of  note  are  the  I'olilira,  Imptn-ial,  and  Disciiisiion  ;  and 
Madrid  is  always  strong  in  "  little  joomals,"  as  the  French  call  them^~ 
c:>mio  and  satirical  prints,  like  the  CaacuM  and  the  now  defunct  Gorda, 
Satire  ia,  and  always  was,  a  Spanish  talent ;  and  there  is  ao  much  division 
in  politics,  and  such  a  hungry  struggle  for  power,  that  the  talent  gets 
sharpened  to  the  finest  edge-  -The  famous  Gonzalez  liraho,  the  ez-Queen's 
minister,  rose  by  a  style  of  writing  which  even  his  admirers  would  pro- 
bably now  admit  to  be  iniamous.  It  will  be  agreed,  we  think,  that  a 
controversial  press,  with  a  dash  of  scurrility,  is  hardly  the  best  school  from 
which  to  draw  statesmen,  govemorg  of  provinces,  and  important  officers  of 
the  revenue.  Yet  Bpain  ia  obliged  to  resort  to  such  fountains,  aa  she  is  to 
resort  to  the  barracks  for  another  section  of  politicians,  in  the  absence  of 
a  cultivated  upper  class  with  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

A  stranger  who  comes  to  reside  in  Spain,  and  who  hears  that  her 
aristocracy  still  possess  a  half  cr  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  the  country, 
is  likely  to  fancy  that  the  materials  exist  for  founding  a  constitution  that, 
embracing  land,  commerce,  and  the  ability  for  which  an  open  career  has 
been  long  provided,  might  have  a  solidity  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
so-called  Latin  nations.  But.  in  the  face  of  realities,  these  visions  vanish. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind  in  Spain,  who 
deplore  the  role  of  adventurers,  military  and  civil,  seeing  its  effects  on  the 
character  of  the  admiuistriilion,  far  and  n*idc  ;  on  the  national  Unances  ; 
the  development  of  national  resources  ;  credit  abroad,  and  security  at 
home.  But  in  no  case  do  such  Spaniards  look  to  tbuir  aristocracy  for 
any  help  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  stoiUing  to  the  stvangcr,  because  he 
has  learned  from  his  youth  upwards  to  regard  the  Spaniards  as  an  aris- 
tocratic nation  by  history  and  traditions.  The  truth  ia  that,  except  as  an 
element  in  the  social  life  of  KIndrid — a  life  not  representing  the  hani  old 
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Spanish  spirit^  but  modified  by  foreign  dynasties  and  foreign  mannen, 
giving  a  colour  of  false  brilliance  to  national  decay — ^the  Spanish  nobilitjr 
does  not  exist.  The  forms  of  a  nobility  exist,  as  the  formB  of  Uonfl  and 
eagles  do  in  the  natural-history  department  of  a  museum  ;  bat  there  is  no 
life.  Were  form  alone  regarded,  the  nobility  of  Spain  would  present  in 
imposing  spectacle,  as  it  certainly  does  on  paper.  There  are  only  aooie 
twenty  English  dukedoms  and  twenty  English  znarquessates  extant; 
whereas  Spain  has  no  less  than  eighty-two  dukedoms  and  729  marques- 
sates.  As  such  titles  are  in  nearly  every  case  heritable  by  females,  it 
follows  that  several  of  each  are  concentrated  upon  the  heads  of  individual 
nobles.  The  Duquo  de  Osuna  has  eight  dukedoms ;  the  Duqne  de 
Medina- Coli  five ;  the  Duque  de  Berwick  four ;  and  so  on — ^while  ten 
marquossates  also  centre  in  the  Duque  de  Osuna,  twelve  in  the  Duqne  de 
Medina- Celi,  eight  in  the  Duque  de  Berwick,  and  nine  in  the  Duque  de 
Prias.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  such  multiplication  of  titles  in 
particular  persons  usually  grandees,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many 
more  dukes  and  marquesses  alone  in  Spain,  than  there  are  peers  of  all 
ranks  whatever  in  England.  And,  then,  we  have  to  add  to  the  said 
dukes  and  marquesses  more  than  500  condes,  or  earls,  with  viscounts  and 
bhrous  into  the  bargain.  We  have  enumerated  hero  only  the  at  toil 
holders  of  these  titles,  the  Grandes  de  Espafia,  and  Titulos  del  Reino— the 
chiefs  of  families.  But  when  we  add  that  their  children  also  bear  titles, 
and  that  there  is  a  largo  body  of  untitled  nobles,  only  distinguished  by  the 
<*  de,"  we  have  done  enough  to  show  what  a  most  powerful  body  the 
Spanish  aristocracy  might  be,  if  it  had  the  qualities  and  the  training  of  • 
real  aristocracy.  It  has  sufEcient  antiquity  to  affect  the  popular  imagina- 
tion and  gratify  the  historical  sentiment  of  the  country.  We  say  ''  suffi- 
cient," because  the  proportion  of  houses  of  really  ancient  and  illustrious 
descent  in  Spain  is  not  larger  than  among  ourselves — nay,  the  proportion, 
speaking  strictly,  is  not  so  large,  for  hundreds  of  houses  were  advanced 
by  the  Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs,  and  few  are  those  which  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  among  the  ricos-hombres  in  the  days  of  the  Heges-Catclicta 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Giron  and  Yclasco,  La  Cerda  and  Pimentel, 
Carvajal  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  are  very  distinguished  names ;  but  they  are 
not  better  names  than  Berkeley,  Byron,  Courtenay,  Devereux,  Stanley^  or 
Talbot. 

Then,  again,  the  Spanish  aristocracy  has  at  no  time  been  visited  bj 
destruction,  like  that  of  France.  It  has,  in  consequence  of  modern 
revolutions,  been  mulcted  in  some  of  its  advantages,  as  when  the  ditiWM^ 
a  kind  of  lay  tithe,  payable  on  certain  lands,  were  abohshed.  But  there 
has  been  no  confiscation  of  estates,  and  landed  property  is  still  the  chief 
property  of  Spain,  which  has  never  had  commerce  enough  to  create  a 
class  of  millionaires  capable  of  rivalling  a  nobility  or  buying  them  out. 
Madrid  and  grandeeism,  the  torpor  induced  by  absolutism  in  State  tnd 
Church,  the  low  state  of  all  education,  private  vices,  and  unhealthy  haUts, 
have  reduced  what  ought  to  be  the  cream  of  the  nation  to  a  oonditkn 
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infarior  to  that  of  ita  pooreet  milk.  Mr.  Ford,  Washington  iTTing,  and 
the  niseet  modem  obsoryere,  conotir  iu  having  a  good  word  always  for  the 
Spanish  peaaant.  But  the  man  of  the  towns  and  the  upper  ctaeses  has 
ceased  to  be  the  historical  Spaniard,  nitbout  mastering  the  essence  of 
modern  civilization,  which  y«t  he  dabbles  in  from  time  to  time,  although 
never  able  to  make  up  bis  mind  to  take  beartilj  to  the  Bcti\it;,  ontu- 
prise,  and  fi:ank,  genial  communicatioa  with  foreign  lands  and  forcigneiB 
which  it  requires. 

The  more  hopeful  Spamards  esplain  the  nuUity  of  their  upper  elassiM 
by  the  want  of  education,  and  hope  great  things  from  its  gradual  im- 
provement. Tho  scheme  of  national  education  is  safficiontlj  extensive, 
and  eluborate,  and  we  may  say  of  it,  as  of  the  aristocratic  body,  that,  on 
paper,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying.  The  various  educational  esta- 
blishments are  placed,  one  above  the  other,  in  harmonious  gradation. 
In  the  base  we  have  the  schools  of  primary  instruction — rrliiHiii  Ense- 
iian^ia — with  inspectors  for  each  provinco,  tha  provinces  being  divided 
into  three  clnsses,  according  to  thuir  importance.  There  are  several 
classes  of  normal  schools  in  this  brani:h,  and  schools  for  (he  deaf-and- 
dumb  and  blind.  Next  cornea  the  deportmont  of  Secondary  Instruction 
iifijuiida  Knachmiza — which  has  imliiiiloi  all  over  the  kingdom — two  at 
Madrid,  and  forty-eight  in  the  provincial  cities,  from  Alicante  to  Zamora. 
These  InMilutos  Provinciah^  i/i'  S'ljiinda  EnscMnna  answer  to  our 
grammar  schools  and  pnhhc  schoois,  and  prepare  the  lads  who  are  to 
enter  the  professions  for  the  univeraitiea.  The  universities  of  Spain  tu'e 
ten  in  number — those  of  Madrid  (called  also  the  Univeraidad  Central), 
GarceloQB,  Granada,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia, 
Valladohd,  and  Saragossa,  In  all  of  them  there  are  facnJttes  of  philo- 
sophy and  letters,  the  exact  and  physical  sciences,  pharmacy,  medicine, 
and  law  ;  while  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Baltunanca,  Santiago,  Sevillo,  and  Sara- 
gosaa  have  also  faculties  of  theology.  The  system  looks  complete  and 
perfect  enough.  The  only  objection  to  so  large  a  plan  is  tliat  the  country 
is  not  educated.  A  veiy  large  majority  of  the  common  people  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  We  have  ourselves  mot  with  instances  of  rich  old  litdieB 
unable  to  agn  their  own  names.  In  the  citse  of  Spanish  women,  how- 
ever, some  allowance  must  be  made,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  education 
of  the  sex  was  long  deliberately  discouraged  hy  the  Church,  and  by  those 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Church  up  to  quite  recent  times.  Tho 
higher  education  ia,  relatively,  no  better  than  that  of  tho  lower.  The 
nulucky  nohUity  were  deprived  of  fhfir  best  chance  by  the  forcible 
suppression,  some  years  ago  (on  "  Liberal "  grounds)  of  their  Seminario* 
JS'obil&$,  where  they  got  a  tincture  of  polite  learning,  at  all  events,  chiefly, 
we  believe,  from  the  Jesuits.  Tha  institutes  and  oniversities  cannot 
command,  in  Spain,  adeqnately-instmcted  professors,  after  so  many  years 
of  national  ignorance  ;  while  rcUgious  bigotry  for  a  long  time,  and  vulgar 
prejudice  still,  excluded,  and  excludes,  professors  from  other  coonlries, 
Konoe,  the  law- professors  complain  that  their  pupils  hara  not  Latin 
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enough  to  stadj  their  subjects ;  while  the  medical  ieacbera  teach  froB 
translations  of  foreign  books,  bat  have  not  skill  sufficient  to  Dlnstnte  ih« 
theory  by  practice.  Some  of  the  universities  can  hardly  keep  their  heids 
above  water ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  within  the  last  three  years,  it  has  been 
seriously  intended  to  suppress  the  famous  UniverBity  of  Salanumca. 
Accordingly,  the  more  sensible  Spaniards,  who  can  afford  it,  send  thar 
children  abroad  for  their  education.  But  this  can  only  partially  affect  tbe 
life  of  the  nation,  since  a  course  of  the  national  systezn  is  necessair  to 
everybody  entering  the  professions. 

Much  might  be  done  for  Spain  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  to 
which  wo  have  owed  so  much  at  different  periods  of  oar  hifltoiy  in 
England.  The  foreigners  who  have  settled  hitherto  have  been  chiefly 
ministers  to  small  luxury — sellers  of  fancy-articles,  confectioners,  silk- 
mercers  and  makers  of  bonnets,  perfumers,  restaurateurs,  and  such  people. 
These  form  the  principal  permanent  colonists.  The  British  immigrant 
has  had  rougher,  harder,  and  more  useful  work  to  do.  He  has  made  tiia 
railways,  driven  the  engines,  and  spoiled  his  own  chances  in  such  arts  br 
teaching  the  natives,  who  supplant  him  on  the  first  opportunity  at  loircf 
wages.  The  Briton  of  the  mechanic  class  had  for  a  long  time  high 
wages  in  Spain,  which  he  did  not  use  very  prudently.  On  one  oc^isioD, 
where  an  iron  bridge  was  being  made,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to 
England,  and  to  import  from  thence  a  giant,  expressly  to  drive  in  ceriam 
nails.  A  giant  was  secured,  and  brought  out  to  Spain  regardless  of 
expense.  His  first  blow  astounded  the  natives  of  Andalusia,  who  bad 
seen  nothing  like  it  since  the  Good  Sir  James  Douglas  struck  down  iho 
infidels  on  the  field  of  Teba.  But,  alas  !  for  the  weaknesses  of  the  grett 
The  land  was  flowing  with  wine,  which,  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  is  more 
easily  to  be  had  than  water.  The  giant  proceeded  to  get  drunk,  and 
drunk  he  remained.  His  Delilah,  the  vine,  ruined  the  British  Samsoo, 
who  was  finally  sent  home  as  a  distressed  British  subject  by  the  Legation 
at  Madrid.  This  national  infirmity  has  done  no  little  harm  to  the  Briton 
abroad,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  horracho^  a  nickname  which  mfit^^*^ 
the  far  more  hostile  one  of  gavacho  applied  to  the  French.  With  regard 
to  the  higher  and  educated  class  of  Englishmen,  their  influence  upon 
Spain  might  be  excellent,  if  Spanish  jealousy  would  permit.  The  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Gibraltar  has  done  wonders  for  the  cleanliness  and  civilixatioi 
of  Cadiz.  But,  whereas  a  Spanish  medical  man  has  a  free  career  in 
Gibraltar,  the  diplomas  of  an  English  medical  man  are  not  allowed  thoir 
fair  value  in  Spain.  A  case  of  this  sort  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
where  the  envy  of  the  local  faculty  and  the  local  university  has  beea 
exerted  for  years  against  an  English  surgeon  doing  good  service  in  their 
own  city,  and  (here  lies  the  sting)  preferred  by  their  countiymen  to  them* 
Folves.  When  Spanish  doctors  fled  from  an  epidemic,  the  English  doeior 
remained.  ^Miere  they  wrung  heavy  fees  from  the  poorest  of  their 
coimtrymen,  he  spared  the  lean  purse  of  the  toiling  and  needy.  So  thtf 
have  persisted  (in  the  teeth  of  the  English  certificates)  in  recogniang  )am 
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011I7  in  Uie  lower  vallts  of  the  profesBioii,  and  he  hae  been  repeatedly 
forced  to  pay  money  in  finea  for  the  grioTous  offences  of  Baring  Spanish 
life,  relie%-ing  SpaoiBh  snfferiog,  and  eicolliug  Spanish  doctors  1 

The  Btate  of  the  medical  art,  and  of  the  natiooal  health,  is,  no  doabt, 
one  of  the  soreEt  tests  of  a  nation's  oivilizatiou.  The  best  SpaniBh  phy- 
sicians have  stadied  at  Uootpeltier  aod  Paris.  At  home,  they  tmnalate, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  foreign  treaUsee ;  bat  their  hospital  practice  is 
not  good  enough  to  form  a  body  of  skilled  practitioners.  Fluent  talk  is 
at  once  the  gift  and  the  curse  of  this,  as  of  other  divisions  of  Spanish  life. 
It  is  true  that  the  graduate  tn  medicine  is  no  longer  forced  to  make  oath 
that  he  will  defend  the  Immacnlato  Conception  of  the  Virgin ;  but  there 
are  cnstoms  borilly  less  absurd  still  existing.  A  certain  form  of  crossing 
is  practised  to  charm  away  erysipelas  and  face- swellings — not  among  the 
inland  peasantry,  bnt  among  the  better  sort  of  working  people,  and  what 
wo  should  call  lower- middle- class  people,  in  lai^e  cities,  representing  the 
most  advanced  Spanish  life.  The  words  which  accompany  the  crossings 
are  these  : — "  Jesus  i»  bont,  Jetut  rs  dead,  Jfniu  is  enmfied,  and  it  is  true 
'  The  operator  is  generally  some  old  woman  of 
that  cnriouB  class  which  gains  its  living,  in  Spain,  by  repeating  Avei  and 
other  prayers,  from  house  to  house,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  for  a 
copper  or  two  each  time.  Then,  the  Spanish  barber  still  bleeds ;  and 
the  quack — the  phannocn/i'da  circum/oiaxetis  of  antiquity- — drives  through 
the  streets,  on  holidays,  to  draw  t«etb  and  sell  drugs,  amidst  an  admiriiig 
crowd.  Nor  is  his  practice,  it  may  be  presumed,  much  inferior  to  that  of 
higher  practitioners.  Men  leave  Spanish  hospitals  with  legs  badly  set, 
and  sores  still  Bloughing.  The  diet  is  mean  and  miserable,  and  foreigners 
sink  under  it,  for  sheer  want  of  nourishment  and  stimulants.  And  there  are 
other  evils  of  a  different  kind.   Theee  hospitals  are  often  under  ecclesiastical 

lagement ;  and  the  prior  at  their  head  naturally  thinks  the  cnre  of  the 
Boul  more  important  still  thim  the  cure  of  the  body.  He  restricts  the 
visits  of  the  foreign  chaplain  to  the  narrowest  range  of  time  possible.  He 
brings  the  instmraents  of  conversion  to  bear  upon  the  sick  foreign  mariner ; 
and  the  British  seaman,  we  believe — a  man  notoriously  &ee  from  theo- 
lo^cal  prejudices — not  unfreqnently  UeteuB  to  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
Church,  with  a  dim  hope  that  conversion  will  make  the  Boup  ationger, 
and,  perhaps,  even  bring  to  his  bedside  that  bottled  porter  which,  in  the 
well-regnlated  naval  hospitals  of  his  land,  adds  a  charm  to  the  period  of 
eonvalescence. 

Yet  Spain  requires  the  best  resources  of  physio  and  surgery,  for  the 
Spaniards  are  not  healthy,  if  wo  take  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  mole- 
teor,  the  peasant,  the  vine-grower,  are  brawny  and  brown,  no  doubt;  and 
the  climate,  wisely  nsed,  is  full  of  hfe  and  luxury.  Madrid,  on  the  other 
band,  is  a  city  dangerous  to  health;  and  the  to^vns  of  the  Uediten'anean 
are  remarkable  even  for  those  diseases  which  we  of  the  North  seek  thi 
shores  to  subdue  or  to  avoid.  Thus,  there  is  much  consumption  both  at 
Cadiz  and  at  the  cooler  Barcelona.     The  rural  type  degenerates  in  the 
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vhat  we  bare  said  of  tbe  health  of  Spain,  let  ns  nqte  Hi 
among  children  prevailu^  in  the  citiee.  This  is  due,  no 
hersditar;  feebleuesB,  bnt  partly,  also,  to  bad  fluiitaij 
obsolete  modes  of  nnrBiiig — an  excess  of  swaddliiig  and 
miDimam  of  air,  water,  and  soap.  That  noUe  aight, 
exalting  in  its  tab,  excites  only  a  shnddering  wonder  in  a 
The  Spaniards  take  many  precaalions  about  their  health, 
earefal  of  draughts  ;  discreet  in  the  use  of  fimit  and 
regalar  in  their  hours,  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  va 
BCconUng  to  the  seasons  and  the  position  of  tbeir  great 
enemy — the  snn.  They  oonnt  the  number  ot  Bea-baths 
snmmer ;  they  change  tbeir  clothes  on  fixed  days ;  thej  gi 
catch  a  cotd,  till  they  are  rid  of  it.  They  are  great  peopl 
buy  large  quantities  of  qnack  medicines  firom  every  r^ 
With  all  this,  however,  tbey  tolerate  disgraceful  conditio 
neglect  oxeroise  and  ablutions,  and  sap  their  constitatK 
and  too  constant  smoking.  The  stranger-resident,  who  i 
— wbicb  to  the  tourist  is  a  mere  outside  spectacle — ^is  ap 
feotly  satisfied  with  the  exense,  given  for  all  Bhortoomingi 
due  to  "  mifl-govemment." 

This  exonee  meets  one  on  all  bands,  and  embodisf,  n 
deal  of  hietrrioal  truth.  Bat  it  his  Ume  that  it  waa  ra-«o 
government  of  Spain  is  not  a  government  by  oonqnering  fin 
a  tyrannical  upper  class.  Thirty  years  have  paaaed  m 
established  itself  finally  by  anna ;  and  if  there  have  bei 
reaction,  these  have  been  due  to  the  sneeeeses  of  powa 
less  Spanish  than  their  Frogressiata  eneroies,  Whcm  I 
policy  threatened  to  become  permanently  hostile   to   L 
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ie  bribed,  is  only  doing,  !□  another  foirn,  what  is  done  by  the  trader  who 
bUoivb  his  agent  to  use  false  neigbte,  or  cheats  tUo  foreign  sbip-ownar  ont 
of  his  demurrege.  If  the  ntlera  of  the  country  are  long-winded  and 
dilatory,  the  same  fact  is  trae  of  its  tcett  of  bngincss.  It  matters  little 
to  an  EDgliEhmon,  or  I'Vcnchmau,  whether  he  loses  his  money  by  placing 
it  in  the  State's  savbg-banlt,  or  ia  bled  oa  the  exchange  by  Logrero 
and  Co.,  the  nsnrers,  who  call  tbemselyea  bankers.  The  central  govem- 
inent  of  Spain,  agwn,  is  not  worse  than  the  municipal  govemmenta ;  nor 
than  the  press ;  nor  than  the  literatnro  ;  nor  than  any  other  product  of 
the  general  life.  Unfortunately  the  Spaniards  wure  so  long  dependent 
npon  their  rulers  for  everything,  that  they  acquired  the  babit  of  looking 
to  them  for  everything ;  and  cannot  but  explain  aJl  short -comings  still  by 
there  being  something  wrong  at  besd-qaartefs.  There  is  very  much 
wrong  there,  no  doubt.  The  absurdity  lies  in  eappoBing  that  Spanish 
goTcmnifnt  is  one  thing,  and  Spain  quite  another ;  and  that  a  monopoly 
of  the  fnilisge  and  errors  of  a  race  could  belong  to  the  minority,  drawn 
from  ita  own  bulk,  with  its  own  permission,  and  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  their  common  interests. 

Let  M  illustrate  this  view  a  little  by  comparing  lia  weak  points  of  the 
government  of  Spain  with  the  weak  points  of  that  branch  of  ila  life  most 
severe  upon  such  government — the  branch  of  conunerce.  The  cardinal 
vices  of  the  first  are — want  of  business  habits,  and  want  of  personal 
integrity.  "What  any  Spanish  government  officer's  way  of  doing  business 
IB,  people  who  have  dealings  with  those  ofGccrs  best  know.  Questions 
Are  hung  up  for  weeks,  or  never  answered  at  all.  Docnments  submitted 
in  support  of  applications  are  lost — a  fcte,  by  the  way,  which  often 
happens  to  passports  deposited  with  the  anthorities  pursuant  to  orders. 
Invitations  to  public  ceremonies  reach  the  invited  person  on  hour  before 
the  ceremony  begins.  Yon  are  never  sure  of  finding  a  funotionsry  at  his 
post.  Sometimes  he  is  out,  or,  estd  eoiin'on/o,  he  is  eating ;  or  yon  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  his  sbtrt-sleeves  smoking  a  cigarette.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  towel  hanging  oat  to  dry  from  one  of  the  front  windows  of  a 
captain -general's  palaco  ;  and  the  quarters  of  such  a  potentate,  with 
their  cracked  roof,  tawdry  gildiog  gone  to  decay,  dirty  floor,  and  loafers 
in  uniform  spitting  about,  are  loss  respectable  than  those  of  a  minor 
pasha  in  Syria  or  the  I^evant.  This  queer,  shiftless  fashion  of  living  uid 
working,  a  sort  of  official  "  hngger-mugger,"  which  a  man  must  be 
practical  contact  with  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  pompons,  high-flying  tone  of  the  correspondence  which  emerges  from 
amidst  the  dingy  finery  of  such  abodes  of  power.  Our  own  oihcial  style 
is  ludicrous  enough,  and  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  younger  clerks 
are  set  to  practise  upon  her  Majesty's  officers  abroad.  But  the  Spanish 
red-tape  style  rolls  ont  like  ribbous  from  the  mouth  of  a  conjuror.  The 
adjectives  walk  three  ahreaet.  When  a  Consul  finds  himself  addressed 
VMttra  Stttoria,  yonr  Lordship,  and  his  "  elevated  penetration  ' 
^tpealed  to,  In  the  matter  of  the  theft  of  a  couple  of  buckets  from  the 
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^*  jj  best  orators.    Bat  they  are  as  serious  as  the  grave* 

; ''« :  etiquette.     And  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  while  all  thi 

\.'A  is  going  on,  the  un-released  prisoner  is  languishing  in  a  { 

;>*' J  not  a  bed  to  sleep  upon;  the  merchant-ship  is  wasting 

f^- '  '  the  harbour,  protesting  in  vain  against  a  custom-house 

i.  some  innocent  breach  of  useless  form,  and  to  be  divided  t 

r^  -  house  officers ;  and  the  London  or  Hamburg  house  of  bu 

for  a  decision  in  some  law-case,  the  papers  in  which  eou 

which  will  be  settled  by  judges  whose  tenure  of  office  is  p: 

f  f  r^>  it  is  said,  resembling  that  judge  whom  Quevedo  told — 

O  lavato  las  xnanos  con  Pilatos, 

0  con  la  bolsa  ah6rcate  con  Jada»^- 

to  wash  his  hands  with  Pilate,  or  to  hang  himself  with  Ju 
^~  I"  But,  if  procrastination,  long-windedness,  and  the  res 

^:  '*  of  the  governing  men  of  Spain,  let  foreigners  trading  to 

whether  they  are  not  found  also  among  the  men  of  tmde ' 
Spanish  ports  the  dearest,  and  the  slowest  to  work  in,  of 
!  Mediterranean  ?    Governmental  errors  alone  will  not  e] 

even  the  late  new  Gustom-House  Ordenanzas^  which  have 
annoyance  and  expense,  and  against  which  foreign  Gc 
respect  themselves  ought  to  protest — and  act  if  necessary, 
sets  about  his  business  very  like  the  official,  postponing  ei 
till  the  inevitable  manana,  sure  that  the  captain  will  rathe 
time  than  attempt  to  seek  justice  from  the  Spanish  law. 
the  official,  is  frequently  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wante 
habit  of  encumbering  business  by  intolerable  verbiage.  ( 
point  of ''  integrity,"  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  01 
for  himself  than  the  public  servants  to  whom  he  attribute 
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eoala,  at  snoli  places,  goe§  on  BjBtematically,  and  »  a  matter  of  general 
notoriet7.  It  is  done  partly  by  the  ase  of  false  weights,  and  partly  by 
Bkilful  peculation  during  tiie  process  of  weighing  or  in  lighters.  Of 
eonree,  the  vessel  tarns  out  "short." — as  a  gentleman  is  apt  to  turn  out 
"  short  "  in  the  matter  of  handkerchiefs  after  a  ramble  thjongh  particular 
districts  of  London.  The  vessel  loses  a  certain  percentage  of  freight  and 
cargo,  and  (he  coal  Btoleu  goes  to  enrich  the  Spaniard  who  steals.  No 
wonder  that  the  agents  of  certain  Barcelona  houses  have — with  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  houses — grown  gradually  rich.  Bat  how  are  such  houses 
taore  respectable  than  the  minister  who  jobs  a  concession  ;  tlie  judge  who 
BeUs  a  decision  ;  the  colonel  who  empties  the  regimental  chest  i  or  the 
governor  of  tm  island  who  allows  slaves  to  be  landed,  contrary  to  law,  at 
80  mnch  for  every  woolly  head  ?     We  fail  to  seo. 

There  is  another  point  worth  notice  in  the  questions  between  the  mer- 
eantile  classes  and  Madrid.  The  former  resist  every  attempt  of  a  minister 
of  finance  to  facilitate  freedom  of  trade  or  to  give  fair  play  to  foreign  flags. 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  narrow-minded,  in  every  way,  thaij  the  inferior 
shopkeepers  of  other  nations.  All  their  notions  of  business  are  narrow 
and  timid  ;  they  shrink  from  enterprise,  and  dread  risk  ;  thoy  hoard,  they 
haggle ;  they  play  little  tricks  to  get  an  advantage.  When  a  prosperous 
Spanish  city  wants  anything,  it  never  occurs  to  it  to  act  as  Glasgow  acted 
when  she  wanted  a  new  University.  They  call  for  the  help  of  the  central 
power,  which  is  in  arreara  with  its  setvanla  of  all  kinds,  from  archbiBhopH 
to  village  schoolmasters  ;  which  allowed  the  Cortes  to  break  up  this 
Bummer  without  baring  passed  any  budget  at  all ;  which  borrows  money 
at  high  mterest,  and  then  more  money  to  pay  the  interest,  and  then  more 
money  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  interest,  and  so  on  ad  injiniluiv. 
"  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  system  of  life 
The  tobacco -monopoly  of  Government  is  so  managed  that  tbe 
tslancos,  or  official  shops,  often  run  short  of  tobacco,  and  yon  see  their 
doors  mobbed.  The  paving  of  large  cities,  and  the  support  of  charitable 
insljtntions,  can  only  be  carried  on  by  raffics  or  lotteries.  The  Govern- 
ment lottery,  drawn  every  fortnight,  is  one  of  the  surest  resources  of  the 
administration,  which  reoeivea  from  it  twenty-five  per  cent.  Nearly  every 
municipal  government,  meanwhile,  is  insolvcDt,  mainly  owing  to  the  octroi, 
or  tax  upon  consumos,  having  been  sacrificed  to  revolutionary  clamour  in 
Vet,  with  all  this  poverty,  public  and  private,  and  with  a  men- 
dicity more  general,  shameless,  and  hideous  in  its  exposure  of  physical 
horrors  than  now  exists  in  any  other  country,  the  Spaniards,  as 
foreigners  often  remark,  seem  always  to  have  money  for  their  amnsemcnts. 
To  be  sure,  their  amuBsmouts  are  not  dear,  and  they  can  pass  ho 
Splendid  caf^  by  an  eipenditnre  of  twopence -halfpenny,"  or  get  a  stall  at 
«  good  Italian  opera  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  would  cost  In 
London.      But  still   the   fact   is   worth   noting.      It  may  be   partially 
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ftlwAjB  of  tipain,  he  grndges  a  peseta  for  any  pnblic  c 
assures  hia  foreign  firiends  that  the  oondition  of  the  ci 
IF  he  works,  it  ia  leas  from  ambition  than  from  s  i 
means  of  pottcnng  through  life  in  a  narraw  circle, 
bursts  of  calculated  display.  The  national  tempen 
needing  periodical  excitement; — ^having  one  side  of 
and  easiness,  and  another  side  of  feverish  vanity  ai 
probably  explain,  could  one  know  it  well  enoogh,  n 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  national  politics.  Spani 
stimulants  and  sedatives ; — gambling  and  tobaoco ; — n 
to  amend  ereiything,  and  despotio  reactions  welcomed 
Spanish  amusemonts  and  manners,  however,  mi 
special  essay  to  themselves,  and  we  have  been  empl< 
the  graver  aspects  of  Spain's  social  condition.  In 
lighter  social  ways  of  life,  Spain  of  coarse  is  chaogin 
bnll-fight  is  said  to  bo  on  the  wane,  bnt  we  see  no 
that.  The  new  King  and  Queen  thought  it  politic 
summer  ;  and  even  those  ladies  who  prefer  keeping  a 
tenance  the  performance  by  making  up  omamenta  of 
paper,  to  deck  the  weapons  which  the  banderillero*  di 
the  tortured  beast.  Indeed  there  have  been  thia  ani 
bnll-fights  by  boys  trained  to  tho  art,  which  have  bi 
pleasing  novelty  in  many  cities.  The  bull-£ght  has 
it,  and  many  thousand  broken-down  cab-horses  have  ; 
in  pubhc,  for  tho  amusement  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
the  characteristic  national  drama  ia  never  (or  scarce] 
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PART    II. 

^Wben  people  ask  for  oar  atfentioD  tiecanso  of  what  has  paasiiJ,  thoy  say, 
"in  the  Conncil  of  the  Trinity,"  aod  been  promulgated,  for  oar  direction, 
!  by"aperBonal  Firat  Canae,"  the  "moral  and  iatelligont  Governor  of  the 
universe,"  it  is  certainly  open  to  any  man  to  refuse  to  hear  them,  on  the 
pica  that  the  very  thing  they  start  with  they  have  no  moans  of  proving. 
'  And  we  see  that  many  do  so  riifnse  their  attention,  and  that  the  breach 
I  there  is,  for  instance,  between  popular  religion  and  what  is  called  arience 
I  comes  from  this  cause.  Bat  it  is  altogether  different  when  people  ask  for 
ir  attention  on  the  strength  of  this  other  first  principle  :  "  To  righteons- 
nesa  belongs  happiness;"  or  this  :  "There  is  an  enduring  power,  not 
onrselvoa,  which  makea  for  righteoasness."  The  more  we  meditate  on 
this  starting- ground  of  theirs,  tho  more  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
solidity  in  it,  and  the  more  wo  shall  be  inclined  to  go  along  with  them, 
and  to  see  what  they  can  make  of  it.  And  here  is  the  advantogo  of 
giving  this  plain,  though  restricted,  sense  to  the  Bible  phrases :  "  He 
that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he;"  and,  " 'WhoBO  tmsteth  in  the 
Btemal,  happy  is  be."  By  tradition,  emotion,  imagination,  the  Hebrews, 
no  doubt,  attached  more  than  this  plain  sense  to  these  phrases  ;  but 
this  plain,  solid,  and  experimental  sense  they  attached  to  them  at 
bottom,  tbey  attached  originally,  and  in  attaching  it  they  were  on  sure 
ground  of  fact,  where  we  can  all  go  with  them.  Their  words,  we  find, 
taken  in  thia  sense  have  quite  a  new  force  for  ns,  and  an  indispntable 
one ;  it  is  worth  whiie  accustoming  ourselves  to  use  tbem  thus,  in  order 
to  bring  out  this  force  end  to  sec  how  real  it  is,  limited  though  it  he, 
and  unpretending  ns  it  may  appear.  The  very  substitution  of  the  word 
Elrmal  for  the  word  LortI  is  something  gained  in  this  direction  ;  the  word 
Elenml  has  less  of  particuhrity  and  palpability  for  the  imagination,  but 
what  it  does  affirm  is  real  and  veritable.  Let  us  fix  in  our  minds,  with 
this  limited  hut  real  sense  to  the  words  we  employ,  the  connection  of  ideaa 
■which  was  ever  present  to  the  spirit  of  llie  Hebrew  people.  In  the  im;/  of 
riijhtronmeM  is  lif^,  and  in  thf  j:ritliira>i  tlu-irof  h  no  dfulli;  a»  riffhti-otig- 
vras  Uni!,-th  to  H/f,  sn  he  thai  iiuriiiflk  eril,  purtiu-th  it  lo  his  omt  death  : — 
'  that  is  the  foundation.  Yet  there  are  conlinual  momentary  suggestions 
which  make  for  gratilying  an  apparent  self,  for  unrighteousness ;  never- 
theless, what  mokes  for  our  real  sel^  for  righteousness,  is  lasting,  and 
holds  good  in  the  end.  Therefore :  Trust  in  Iho  EUmai,  inith  aft 
thin*   krarl,  and  li-ait  not    iinio   thiar  oirit    uiidfrttmidtng :  there   I'f   w(t 
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i>  ^  .u  And  the  more  a  man  walks  in  this  way  of  righteoaanessy 

\  ':^  himself  borne  by  a  power  not  his  own  :  Not  by  might  a 

|:  j  >^«  tut  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Eternal.     The  Eternal  orde 

llf  .i-^.  -  going,  and  maketh  his  way  acceptMe  to  himself •   Bat  he  1 

J  ■ 
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he  comes  from  falfilling  or  even  from  folly  pereeiving  tl 

being,  these  indications  of  the  Eternal,  the  way  of  righteo 

'yp^  and  must  say  :  I  am  a  stranger  upon  earth,  O,  kids  f 

_.  I .    .■  mentsjrom  me!    Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servai 

[^t  r  ' .  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.  Nevertliele88» 

to  practice  as  well  as  he  can,  and  avoids,  at  any  rate,  **  pre 

courses  he  can  clearly  see  to  be  wrong,  films  fsdl  away  fi 

indications  of  the  Eternal  come  out  more  and  more  folly 

,  -dtj  from  faults  which  were  hitherto  secret  to  us  :  The  rightec 

very  hearts  and  reins ;  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  ^ 
W*       \'  proved  my  heart,  thou  hast  visited  me  in  the  night,  thou  I 

shalt  find  nothing.    And  the  more  we  thus  get  to  kee 
more  we  wonderfully  find  joy  and  peace  :  0  Ihow  plentifi 
which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee;  thou  thali 
secret  of  thy  presence ;  thou  wUt  show  me  the  path  of  life^ 
fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
t.   '  and  more  this  dwelling  on  the  joy  and  peace  from  righte 

• }       .  the  power  which  makes  for  righteousness,  becomes  a  n 

and  refuge  :  Thou  art  my  hiding-place,  thou  shalt  preserve 
if  my  delight  had  not  beeti  in  thy  law,  I  should  hare  perish 
when  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  upon  God  ;  the  natne 
as  a  strong  tower,  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe* 
we  experience  this  shelter,  the  more  we  come  to  feel  tha 

11*,  '  even  to  tenderness  :  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  ehi 
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I'\>r  It  Las  not  always  coDtianed  to  reei  there,  and  in  popular  religion  I 
now,  Bs  we  maaifeetly  9eo,  it  rests  there  no  longer.  It  is  worth  while  to 
follow  the  way  in  which  this  change  gradnally  happened,  and  it  ceased  to 
rest  there.  Israel's  original  perception  was  tnie  :  tHijhteoiisntsii  irndrtk  to 
Ufe  ;  the  fonnders  of  righteousness  have  n  corennul  tcitli  tkf  Eternal,  that 
Ihoir  work  shall  be  hleased  and  bleesing,  and  shall  cnduro  for  ever.  But 
what  apparent  contradiclions  was  this  true  original  perception  destined  to 
meet  with  ;  what  vast  delays,  at  any  rate,  were  to  be  interposed  hefore  its 
truth  could  become  manifest  I  And  bow  iostmctiTely  the  successiva 
documents  of  the  Bible,  which  popniar  religion  treats  as  if  it  were  all  of 
one  piece,  one  time,  and  one  mind,  bring  out  the  effect  on  Israel  of  these 
delays  and  contradictions  1  What  a  distance  between  the  eighteenlh  Pealm 
and  the  eighty- ninth,  between  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  !  A  thonsand  years  before  Christ,  the  golden  age  of  Israel, 
is  the  date  to  which  the  eighteenth  Fsohn  and  the  chief  part  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  belong ;  it  is  the  time  in  which  the  sense  of  the  neceasaiy 
connection  between  righteousness  and  happiness  appears  with  its  foil 
Bimplicity  and  force.  "  The  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth, 
mnch  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner,"  is  the  constant  burden  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  ;  and  David  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm  expresses  his  con- 
viction of  tlie  intimate  dependence  of  happiness  upon  conduct  in  terms 
which,  though  they  are  not  without  a  certain  crudity,  are  yet  far  more 
edifying  in  their  tniUi  and  naturalnesB  than  those  morbid  sentimcDtBlitics  of 
Protestantism  ahoot  man's  natnral  vileness  and  Christ 's  imputed  righteons- 
ness,  to  which  they  are  diametrically  opposed.  "  I  have  kept  the  ways  of 
the  Eternal,"  he  says  ;  "  I  was  also  upright  before  him,  and  I  kept  myself 
from  mine  iniquity  ;  therefore  hath  the  Eternal  rewarded  me  according  to 
my  righteonsness,  according  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  be  recom- 
pensed me  ;  great  prosperity  sbowcth  ho  unto  his  king,  and  showeth 
loving  kindness  unto  David  his  anointed,  and  unto  his  seed  for  evermore." 
That  may  be  called  the  classic  passage  for  the  covenant  Israel  always 
thinks  and  speaks  of  as  made  by  Ood  with  bis  servant  David,  Israel's 
second  fonnder,  in  renewal  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  first  founder, 
God's  servant  Abraham,  that  TighUoumma  should  inherit  a  blfsgitif/,  and 
that  ill  hin  seed  all  nations  oj  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  But  what  a 
change  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  a  few  hundred  years  later  I  "  Eternal, 
where  aro  thy  former  loving-kindnesses  which  thon  swarest  unto  David  ? 
thou  hast  abhorred  and  forsaken  thine  anointed,  thou  hast  made  void  the 
covenant ;  O  remember  how  short  my  time  is  1  "  "  The  m/hteous  shall 
bf  Ttcmnpemed  in  Ike  earth,"  the  speaker  means  ;  "  my  death  is  near,  and 
death  ends  all ;  where,  Eternal,  is  thy  promise  ?  " 

Most  remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  inward  travail  to  which,  in  the  six 
hundred  years  that  followed  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  many  and 
rude  shocks  befalling  Israel's  fundamental  idea,  Rii/hteousneM  ttndeth  to 
lift,  and  he  that  }»ir»ueth  eril  iiurnielh  it  to  his  auit  death,  gave  occasion. 
"fVhereforedo thewickedlive,"asksJob,  "become old, yea,  aremightyiq 
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power  ?  Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  a] 
them  ? "  Job  himself  is  righteous,  and  yet,  *'  On  wj  eyelids  is 
shadow  of  death,  not  for  any  ix^nstice  in  mine  hands.*'  All  throng 
Book  of  Job,  the  question,  how  this  can  be,  is  over  and  over  agun  isl 
and  never  answered ;  inadequate  solutions  are  offered  and  repelled,  ^ 
<" '  an  adequate  solution  is  never  reached.     The  only  solution  reached  iit 

of  silence  before  the  insoluble :  ''I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  movti 
The  two  perceptions  are  left  confronting  one  another  like  Fw^^"  u 
nomios  ;  **  The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked,"  and  yet :  "  1 
counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me,  God  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  fa 
it."  This  last,  the  original  perception,  remains  indestructible.  TheBi 
of  Ecclesiastes  has  been  called  sceptical,  epicurean  ;  it  is  eertainly  with 
the  glow  and  hope  which  animate  the  Bible  in  general.  It  belongs,  probal 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  to  the  time  of  Kehem 
and  Malachi,  with  difficulties  pressing  the  newly  restored  Jewish  commiui 
on  all  sides,  with  a  Persian  satrap  lording  it  in  Jerusalem,  with  resrar 
light  and  taxes  heavy,  with  the  cancer  of  poverty  eating  into  the  mass 
the  people,  with  the  rich  estranged  from  the  poor  and  from  the  natio! 
traditions,  with  the  priesthood  slack,  insincere,  and  worthless.  Gompoi 
under  such  circumstances,  the  book  has  been  said,  and  with  jnatieei 
breathe  rridtjnation  at  the  grave  of  Israel;  its  author  sees  ''the  te 
of  the  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter,  and  on  the  side  of  tli 
oppressors  there  was  power ;  wherefore  I  praised  the  dead  which  i 
already  dead  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alire."  He  sees  " 
things  come  alike  to  all,  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  1 
wicked."  Attempts  at  a  philosophic  indifference  appear,  at  a  seepti 
suspension  of  judgment,  at  an  easy  ne  quid  nimis ;  **  Be  not  zigfaitM 
overmuch,  neither  make  thyself  overwise ;  why  shouldst  thou  desti 
thyself?"  Vain  attempts,  even  at  a  moment  which  favoured  them!  ahfi 
of  scepticism,  vanishing  as  soon  as  uttered  before  the  intractable  c( 
scion tiousness  of  Israel !  **  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times  i 
his  days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  tb 
that  fear  God  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  because  he  ftsn 
not  before  God."  The  Prcacher^s  contemporary,  Malachi,  felt  the  preHi 
of  the  same  circumstances,  had  the  same  occasions  of  despondency.  PM] 
all  round  him  were  sapng :  **  Every  one  that  dooth  evil  is  good  in  the  of 
of  the  Eternal  and  he  dolightoth  in  them  ;  where  is  the  Grod  of  judgmea 
it  is  vain  to  scn-c  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance 
AVhat  a  change  from  the  clear  certitude  of  the  golden  age :  ''As  the  whi 
wind  passcth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more  ;  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlasti 
foundation  !  "  But  yet  with  all  the  certitude  of  this  happier  past,  M^l^j 
answers  on  behalf  of  the  Eternal :  **  Unto  you  that  fear  my  n%me  p^^i  t 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." 

At  the  same  time,  though  this  experience  that  the  righteous  wero  oil 
afflicted  and  the  wicked  often  prosperous  could  not  but  perplex  pio 
Hebrews ;  though  their  conscience  felt,  and  could  not  but  feel,  tiiak  eoi 
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pared  wiUi  liie  other  nations  with  whom  Ihey  c«me  in  contact  ILoy  iLem- 
Belvefi  and  their  fathers  had  a  concern  for  righteousnese  and  on  iiuromittiog 
eeose  of  its  necessity  which  put  them  is  corenant  mOi  the  Eternal  who 
makes  for  righteousness,  and  which  rendered  the  triumph  of  other  nations 
over  them  a  triumph  of  people  who  cared  Utile  for  righteouanesa  over 
people  who  cared  for  it  much,  and  a  cause  of  perpleiity,  therefore,  to  their 
tmst  in  the  Eternal,— though  their  conscience  told  them  this,  jet  of  their 
own  ahorteomings  and  perrersities  it  told  them  louder  still,  and  that  their 
Bins  had  b  truth  been  enough  to  break  their  covenant  with  the  Eternal  a 
thousand  limes  over,  and  to  bring  justly  upon  them  all  the  miseries  they 
Bofierod.  To  enable  thetn  to  meet  the  terrible  day  when  the  Eternal  would 
ftvenge  him  of  his  enemies  and  make  np  his  jewels,  they  themselves 
needed,  they  knon,  the  voice  of  a  second  Elijah,  a  change  of  the  inner 
man,  ropontauce. 

Then,  nith  the  testimony  on  its  lips  to  the  truth  of  Israel's  niliug 
idea)  Biyhieoiantsi  teiidnth  to  Ufcl  died  prophecy.  For  four  hundred  years 
the  mind  of  Israel  revolved  those  wonderful  utterances  which,  on  the  ear  of 
even  those  who  only  half  onderstand  them,  and  who  do  not  at  nil  holievo 
them,  strike  with  snch  incomparable  power,— the  promises  of  prophecy.  For 
four  hundred  years,  through  defeat  and  humiliation,  the  Hubrew  race 
pondered  these  magnificent  assurances  that  "  the  Eternal's  arm  is  not 
shortened,"  that  " righteousness  shall  be  forever,"  and  that  the  future 
'nodd  prove  this,  even  if  the  present  did  not.  "The  Etenial  faiuteth 
sot,  neither  is  woary ;  he  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  they  that  wait  on  the 
Eternal  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  the  redeemed  of  the  Eternal  shall 
retam  and  come  with  singing  to  Zion,  and  everlasting  Joy  ehali  be  upon 
their  head ;  they  shall  repair  the  old  wastes,  the  desolations  of  many 
generations ;  and  I,  the  Eternal,  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  the  Eternal  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 
moorning  shall  be  ended ;  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising,  and  my  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  my  salvation  shall  not  be  'abolished."  The  prophets  themselves, 
speaking  when  the  ruin  of  their  country  was  impending,  or  soon  a^r  it 
had  happened.  Lad  in  view  the  actual  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  nations  sroond,  and  the  empire  of  David  and  Solomon 
renewed.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  Israel's  return  from  captivity  and 
resetllement  of  Jerusalem  by  no  means  answered  his  glowing  anticipations 
from  them,  these  anticipations  had  more  and  more  a  construction  put 
upon  them  which  set  at  defiance  the  unworthiness  and  infelicities  of  the 
actual  present,  which  filled  up  what  prophecy  left  in  outline,  nod  which 
embraced  the  world.  The  Hebrew  Amos,  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  promises  to  his  bearers  a  recovery  from  their  ruin  in  which 
they  thaXl  poiscit  the  rannant  of  F.dom;  the  Greek  or  Aramaic  AmoB 
of  tho  Christian  era,  whose  words  8t.  James  produces  in  the  con- 
ference (it  Jerusalem,  promises  a  recovery  for  Israel,  in  which  tht 
rnidut  o(  men  thall  $nk  the  Elu-nal.     This  is  but  a  Bpeeimen  of  what 
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of  the  Most  High."  An  impartial  critieiBm  will  Ji 
Testament  writers  before  tbe  times  of  the  Ma^oabe 
in  the  passogeB  aaually  quoted  to  prove  It)  the  dootrm 
the  BDul  or  of  tbe  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Bat  bji 
cabecs,  when  this  pass^e  of  tbe  Book  of  Daoiel 
lecond  centoi;  before  Christ,  the  Jews  hava  nndoi 
liar,  not  indeed  with  the  idea  of  tbe  immortklity  < 
Bophers  like  Plato  oonceired  it,  bnt  with  tbe  notit 
of  the  dead  to  take  their  trial  for  ocoeptance 
Ueseiah's  judgment  and  kingdom.  To  this  has  am 
and  instinctive  thesis  ; — A»  the  tehirlteind  pauetk,  to  i 
hut  the  riijhteoui  it  an  everlatt'mg  foundation.  The 
more  prodigal  and  wild  imaginations  hare  mingled 
aostere  spirit ;  Babjlon,  Persia,  Egypt,  even  Qneee, 
there ;  hat  the  nnchangeahle  snbstniotare  remains,  i 
tore  is  everything  built  which  comes  after. 

In  one  sense,  tbe  lofty  Messianio  ideas  of  "  the 
coming,"  "  the  consolation  of  Israel,"  "  the  restitati< 
even  mora  important  than  tbe  solid  bat  hunbler 
tendelh  to  life  I  upon  which  they  arose ;  in  another  i 
lees  important.  They  ore  more  important,  beoaos 
velopment  of  this  idea  and  prove  its  strength ;  i 
crushed  and  baffled  by  the  fiUaification  events  see 
giving  it;  that  instead  of  being  crashed  and  baffle* 
uificent  flight,  shows  its  innate  power.  They  aL 
manner  attract  emotion  to  the  ideas  of  conduct 
combine  it  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  idei 
lenJeth  to  life  bos  a  firm  experimental  ground  which 
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his  eoDUDg,  and  to  share  in  the  trliimpb  of  bis  saints.  But  this  later  belief 
lias  not  the  same  character  as  tbo  belief  ^bicb  it  is  thus  get  to  confirm.  It 
is  ft  kinil  of  fairy-tale  which  a  man  tells  himself,  which  no  one,  we  grant, 
ean  prove  impossible  to  turn  out  true,  but  which  no  one,  also,  can  prove 
certain  to  turn  out  true.  It  is  osactly  what  is  expressed  by  the  German 
word  "  Aberglaube,"  rxtra-helief,  belief  beyond  what  is  certain  and 
verifiable.  Our  word  "  Buperstition "  had  by  its  derivation  this  Baiiio 
meaning,  but  it  has  come  to  be  nsed  in  a  merely  bad  sense,  and  to  mean  a 
ebildish  and  craven  religiosity.  With  the  German  word  it  is  not  so ; 
therefore  Goethe  can  say  with  propriety  and  truth,  "  AberfflaubB  is  the 
poetry  of  life — dcr  Aberiilaulm  iu  die  PoetU  dcx  Leheits."  It  is  so  ;  eilra- 
belief,  that  which  we  hope,  augur,  imagiDe,  is  the  poetry  of  life,  and  has 
the  rights  of  poetry.  But  it  is  not  scienoe ;  and  yet  it  tends  atwaj's  to 
imagine  itself  science,  to  Babatitate  itself  for  science,  to  make  itself  the 
ground  of  the  very  science  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  The  Messjania 
ideas,  which  were  the  poetry  of  life  to  Israel  in  the  age  when  Christ  came, 
did  this  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  that  they  did  it,  because  similar 
ideas  have  so  signally  done  the  same  thing  in  popular  Christianity. 

Jesus  Christ  was  undoubtedly  the  very  last  sort  of  Messiah  whom  the 
Jews  expected.  Christian  theologians  say  confidently  that  the  characters 
of  humility,  obscureness,  and  depression  were  generally  attribnted  to  the 
Jewish  Messiah ;  and  even  Bishop  Butler,  in  general  the  most  severely  exact 
of  writere,  gives  counteuance  to  this  error.  What  is  true  is  that  we  find 
these  characters  attributed  to  foms  one  by  the  prophets  ;  that  wo  attribute 
them  to  Cttrist,  that  Christ  is  for  us  the  Messiah,  and  that  Christ  Ihey 
suit.  But  for  the  prophets  themselves,  and  for  the  Jews  who  beard  and 
read  them,  these  characters  of  lowliness  and  depression  belonged  to  God's 
chastened  servant,  whether  the  prophet  himself  or  the  idealized  Israel ; 
when  Israel  was  purged  and  renewed  by  these,  the  Messiah  was  to  appear, 
bot  with  glory  and  power  for  his  attributes,  not  humility  and  weakness. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  acknowledging  this,  if  we  read  the  Bible  to  find 
from  it  what  those  who  wrote  it  really  intended  to  think  and  say,  and  not 
to  put  in  it  what  we  wish  them  to  have  thought  and  said.  To  find  in 
Christ  the  gennine  Jewish  Messiah,  the  Messiah  of  Daniel,  one  like  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  having  universal 
dominion  given  him,  must,  to  a  Jew,  hare  been  extremely  difficult. 
Nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  Christianity  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in 
developing  this  germ  lay  the  future  of  righteousness  itself,  of  Israel's 
primary  and  immortal  concern  ;  and  the  incomparable  greatness  of  the 
religion  founded  by  Christ  comes  from  his  having  developed  it.  He  is 
not  the  Messiah  to  whom  the  hopes  of  hia  nation  pointed  ;  and  yet 
Christendom  with  perfect  justice  has  made  him  the  Messiah,  because  he 
alone  took,  when  bis  nation  was  on  another  and  a  false  tack,  a  way 
obscurely  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  one  possible  and 
'successful  way,  fbr  the  accompUabment  of  the  Messiah's  fonction: 
lrii"j  in  rctrlaiting  righle, 
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put  itself  forth  in ;  and  the  Jews'  poli^  was  adftpt«d 
But  this  religion  was  not  entirely  woithj  of  the  intoitioii 
grown.  We  have  seen  how,  in  its  intuition  of  Ch>d,— < 
of  whioh  all  mankind  fonn  some  conception  or  othe 
mho  makes  for  righteousness,  the  Hebrew  raee  found  the 
to  bteaUie  emotion  into  the  rales  of  morally,  and 
religion.  Iba  revelation  ia  the  capital  fact  of  tlie  O 
the  Bonrce  of  its  grandeur  and  power.  Bat  it  is 
revelation  lost,  aa  time  went  on,  its  nearness  uid  o 
masH  of  the  Hebrews  their  Qod  came  to  be  a  mere  m 
natural  man,  like  the  God  of  onr  popular  religion  nc 
manded  certain  courses  of  condnot  and  attauhed  m) 
.them. 

Prophets  and  righteons  men,  among  the  Hebr«W8,  pr 
immediate  and  truer  appTehonsion  of  their  God  as  tk»  . 
for  righUouanfts,  and  tried,  bat  in  vain,  to  commnnieate 
to  tbe  mass  of  their  countrfmen.  They  hstd,  indeed,  a 
contend  with  in  commnnicating  it.  For  thoM  eoarsea 
Israel'H  inapiring  revelation  of  the  Eternal  had  onginally 
tion  and  made  religion,  lay  chiefly  in  the  line  of  national 
by  reason  of  the  stage  of  their  own  growth  and  the  'wog 
revelation  foand  the  Hebrews,  the  thing  could  not  well  b 
national  sjid  social  dnties  are  pecnliorly  capable  of  a  nii 
performance  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share ;  one  may 
ceremonies,  hate  idolatry,  abstain  from  mnrder,  theft,  anid 
yet  have  one's  thoughts  callons,  and  disordered ;  then  9tk 
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jnore  inwardnioin,  more /i-»liiiy.  This  was  given  by  adcliug  nifivy  nud  Imaible- 
H*t»  to  jadgmeat  and  justice ;  mercy  mid  humblcneBs  are  something  inward, 
\bey  ors  aflectioDS  of  the  mtnd.  Even  in  tbe  Prorerbe  these  appear  :  "  The 
tuTci/ul  man  doeth  good  to  bis  own  soal ;  '*  "  He  that  huth  tne'i-ei/  ou  the 
poor,  happy  is  he  ;"  "  Honoar  shall  HpholJ  ihe  /mmWt^in  npirit;  "  "When 
ipride  comcth.  shame  comelh,  bat  wilh  the  lairh/  is  wisdom."  Bo  that 
SUcfth  asked  his  nation :  "  What  doth  the  Eternal  reijnire  of  thee  hut  to 
justly,  and  to  lore  merey,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" — 
adding  mercy  and  homility  to  the  old  judgmont  and  justice.  But  a 
ftither  development  is  given  to  htttablenesa  when  Isainh  adds  contrition 
■  :  "I"  {the  EtemrJ)  "dwell  with  him  that  ia  of  a  raitfn'ff  and  humble 
^lirit ;  "  or  when  the  Psalmist  says,  "  The  aacriflefls  of  God  are  a  hrokcu 
I;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thoa  wilt  not  despise." 
Shis  is  personal  religion  ;  religion  consisting  in  the  inward  feeling  and 
disposition  of  the  individoal  himself,  rather  than  in  the  performancn  of 
outward  nets  towards  Ood  or  society.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
;  is  what  the  Jews  needed,  it  is  the  line  in  which  their  religion  was  ripe 
)r  development ;  and  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testament.  Still,  in  the 
lid  Testament,  tbe  leaning  is  to  make  religion  social  rather  than  personal, 
D  affair  of  duties  rather  than  of  dispositions.  Soon  after  tbe  words  we 
ave  JDst  quoted  from  him,  Isaiah  adds :  "  If  thon  take  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee  tbe  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger  and  speaking 
Wnity,  and  if  tboa  draw  oat  thy  Bonl  to  the  hungry,  and  satiBfy  the 
ted  EOnl,  then  shall  th;  light  rise  in  obscurity  and  thy  darkness  be 
he  the  noonday,  and  the  Eternal  shall  guide  thee  continually  and  make  fat 
Biy  bones."  This  stands,  or  at  least  appears  to  stand,  as  a  full  description 
righteousness  ;  and  as  such  it  is  unsatisfying. 

It  is  clear  that  rightaonsness,  the  central  object  of  Israel's  concern, 
s  the  central  object  of  Christ's  concern  also.  Israel  bad  said :  *'  To 
Jam  that  ordereth  his  conversation  right  shall  be  shown  the  salvation  of 
Ood,"  And  Christ  said ;  "  Except  yoor  righteousness  exceed  tbe  tighte- 
BBB  of  the  Scribes  and  PhariseeB," — that  is,  of  tbe  very  people  who 
then  passed  for  caring  most  about  righteousneEs  and  practising  it  most 
ngidly, — "  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  icto  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
righteousness  bad  by  Chri:;t'B  time  lost,  in  great  mcnsnre,  the  migbty 
impulse  which  emotion  gives,  and  in  losing  this  had  lost  also  iho  mighty 
sanction  which  happiness  gires.  "  The  whole  head  was  sick  and  the  whole 
beart  faint ; "  the  glad  and  immediate  sense  of  being  in  the  right  way,  in 
the  way  of  peace,  was  gone ;  the  sense  of  being  wrong  and  astray,  of  sin, 
ftud  of  helplessness  nndor  sin,  was  oppressive.  The  thing  was,  to  reapply 
♦motion  to  righteonsnosB,  and  by  reapplj-ing  it,  to  disperas  the  feeling  of 
being  amiss  and  helpless,  to  give  the  sense  of  being  right  and  elective ; 
restore,  in  short,  to  righteousness  the  sanction  of  bappinesa.  This 
BOuld  only  be  done  by  attending  to  that  inward  world  of  feelings  and  dis- 
|K}sitions  which  Judaism  had  too  much  neglected.  The  first  need,  therefore, 
^^    Israel  at  that  tim»  was  to  make  religion  cease  to  ba  mainly  a  national 
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jneUcd  and  judgment  is  atill,  as  we  have  remarked 
and  ma;  leaTO  Uie  foeliogs  nntonohed,  nnoleored,  i 
wanted  was  to  plongh  np,  clear,  and  qnieken  the  fe< 
that  the  acts  which  proceeded  from  them  might  ttgai 
the  nearly  loat  sense  of  going  right,  hitting  the  mai 
word,  of  happinesi.  And  this  is  what  the  geotlenei 
ftblenesB  of  Christ,  his  pre-eminent  characteristics,  dj 
"  My  eon,  give  me  thy  heart,"  says  the  preacher  o; 
golden  age  of  Israel;  and  when  iBrael  had  the  Et* 
and  founded  our  religion,  he  gave  his  heart.  Bat  thf 
direct  Tision  ceased,  and  his  religion  was  a  mere  afiai 
doctrines  and  rules  received  from  without.  Then  11 
of  this  professed  servant  of  the  Eternal,  "  This  peo 
their  lips,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  firom  me,  t 
me  is  taught  bj  the  precept  of  men."  With  little  oi 
gaishing  between  what  was  mle  of  ceremonial  aiu 
conduct,  they  followed  the  prescriptions  of  their  religi 
sullen  mind,  "precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  lii 
there  a  little,"  and  no  end  to  it  all.  What  a  change 
it  was  joif  to  the  just  to  do  judgvitiit  t  The  prophets 
the  evil,  nay,  they  even  could  point  to  the  springs  wh 
in  order  to  work  a  cure ;  but  they  could  not  press  tl 
enough  or  skilfally  enough  to  work  the  cure  themselvi 
different  way  of  putting  things  was  the  secret  of  fa 
the  prophets  could  not ;  and  this  new  way  he  had 
what  is  indicated  by  the  expression  epieikeia,  beat  roi 
words,  "  sweet  reasonableness."  For  that  which  is  1 
has  an  ah  of  truth  and  likelihood ;  and  that  which  ha 
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woa  condQct ;  and  the  hardest  rule  of  coQdact  came  to  appoar  to  him 
infinitely  reasonable  and  natural,  and,  theretore,  infinitely  prepoBsessing. 
Tojind  hit  omi  ton!,  his  true  and  permanent  self,  became  set  np  ii 
view  as  his  chief  ooDcem,  as  the  Gecret  of  happinees ;  and  so  it  really  la. 
' '  How  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  BufTer  the  losa 
of  hiuiself?  "  was  the  question  which  made  it  possible  to  reattach  to 
conduct  bappineaa.  A  return  upon  tbeioBelvcs,  and  a  cooseqnent  intui- 
tion of  the  reason  of  the  thing  :n  question,  gave  men  for  right  action  the 
clearness,  spirit,  energy,  happiness  they  had  lost.  Their  fear  towards  the 
Eternal  was  no  longer  tangbt  by  the  precept  of  men,  but  waa  an  inward 
illumination.  "  Not  what  comes  from  ontside  defiles  a  man,  but  what  comes 
from  within  his  own  heart;  evil  f/ioii<;/irsare  what  defile  a  man  ;  the  external 
breach  of  the  law  is  not  the  matter  to  look  to,  but  the  inward  intention 
which  first  points  towards  the  breach  ;  the  Judgment  is  not  upon  the  mur- 
derer, tbo  adulterer,  it  comes  long  before,  it  is  upon  him  who  hatet,  upon 
him  who  lusts."  This  treatment  of  moral  questions  by  a  rotnm  upon  a 
man's  self,  and  by  the  flash  of  conviction  thence  arising,  comes  to  its  height 
in  that  incident, — not  genuine  in  the  particular  place  where  it  occurs,  but  in 
itself  BO  indubitably  and  impressively  genuine,— the  incident  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  : — Lei  him  that  U  tiilhoul/aull  cofl  the  first  stoiie  !  This 
power  of  returning  npon  themselves,  and  seeing  by  a  dash  the  reason  of 
things,  hia  disciples  learnt  of  Christ ;  they  loonit,  too,  from  obsen'ing  bin 
ftnd  bis  ezample,  much  which  without,  perhapS)  any  oonscioaa  process  of 
being  apprehended  in  its  reason,  was  discerned  instinctively  to  be  true  and 
life-giting  as  soon  as  it  was  odco  seen  in  him.  Two  leasona,  in  particular 
they  learnt  chiefly  in  this  way,  and  added  them  to  the  great  lesson  of 
aelf-eiamination  and  an  apponl  to  the  inner  man,  with  which  they  started. 
"  Learn  of  me  that  I  am  mild  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  sonlfl,"  was  one  of  the  two  ;  "  Whoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  takenp  his  cross  doily  and  follow  me,"  was  the  other.  Christ 
made  his  followers  look  within  and  examine  themselves ;  he  made  them 
feel  that  they  had  a  best  and  real  self  as  opposed  to  their  ordinary  and 
apparent  one,  and  that  their  happiness  depended  on  saving  this  best  self 
jrom  being  overborne ;  and,  finally,  by  the  exhibitiou  in  himself,  with 
the  most  prepossessing  pnreneas,  clearness,  and  beauty,  of  the  two 
qaalities  by  which  oar  ordinary  self  is  indeed  most  essentially  counter- 
acted, mildness  and  self-denial,  be  made  his  followers  feel  that  in  these 
qnnlities  lay  the  secret  of  their  best  self;  that  to  attain  them  was  in  the 
highest  degree  requisite  and  natural,  and  that  a  man's  whole  happiness 
depended  upon  it. 

Self-oiaminatioD,  mildness,  and  self-denial,  were,  therefore,  the  great 
means  by  which  Christ  renewed  righteousness  and  religion.  All  these  means 
we  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament!  God  reqwreth  iriUh  in  thf  inward  jiarts : 
Befort  honour  i»  kwniUtij;  Not  iloimjlhint  oicn  u'ai/i,  nor  finding  ikine  oifn 
fletuure.  But  how  far  more  strongly  are  they  forced  npon  the  attention 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  set  up  clearly  as  the  central  mark  for  our 


b«  Baid  to  have  founded  inward  and  perBonal  religia 
TeBtament  says  :  Attend  to  conduct  !  the  New  Testame 
tilt  feiXmffi  and  ditpotitiong  irhence  eonduet  proeeeda  / 
to  oondact  bad  Tcry  much  degenerated  into  deadni 
attending  to  the  ipriugn  of  conduct  was  a  revelation,  % 
and  freab  peiceptione,  a  tqgohing  of  morals  vith  emotx 
religion,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  efibcted  wfaen 
the  abiding  power,  not  of  man's  eansing,  which  makei 
and  filled  with  joy  and  awe  b;  it,  had  in  the  old  daj 
fUrmal.  Man  oame  under  a  new  dispensation,  and 
second  covenant. 

To  rivet  the  atUintion  on  the  indioationB  of  persona! 
by  the  Old  Teatamont,  to  take  the  hamble,  inward,  and 
of  God"  of  tho  prophets,  and  to  elevate  thit  as  the  Mi 
Abraham  and  David  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blei 
should  be  as  the  dajs  of  heaven,  who  should  redeei 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  was  a  work  of  the  high< 
cannot  bo  sud  that  by  the  sufiering  servant  of  God  ai 
Redeemer  of  Ismel,  the  propbota  tbemBelTes  meant  the 
language  of  bopo  and  aspiration,  snch  as  thcira,'ia  in  its 
criticism  may  and  must  determine  what  the  orifpnal 
have  directly  meant,  but  Uio  very  nature  of  their  lan^ 
powerful  and  fruitful  application  of  it,  and  every  such  t 
Baid,  in  the  words  of  popular  religion,  to  have  been  lod, 
first  by  tho  spirit  of  God.  Certainly  it  was  a  somevhat 
proceeding,  to  fuse  togothor  into  one  porsooage  Dan 
coming  with  tho  clouds  of  Heaven,  Isaiah's  Holy  ' 
Redeemer,  bis  scion  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  who  shoo] 


fiwhioned  by  a  theology  yihoao  act  purpose  is  to  eirace  all  the  iliiSir«Uie8 
m  Hueh  a  combination,  aad  to  mtika  it  received  cosily  luid  onbeBitatiiigly, 
it  may  appear  nataral ;  in  itself,  and  with  the  elementa  of  which  it  ia 
composed  viewed  singly  and  impartially,  it  cannot  but  be  pronounced 
arbitrary.  But  the  elements  in  qacstion  have  tbeir  chief  use  and  Talue, 
we  repeat,  not  as  objecte  of  criticism ;  they  belong  of  right  to  whoever 
can  beat  posBOSS  himself  of  them  for  practice  and  edificatioD.  Of  the 
Messiah  coming  in  the  clonds,  of  the  descendant  of  Jeese  Bmiting  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  Blaying  the  wicked  with  his  breath,  and 
M-establiBhing  in  unexampled  splendour  Darid"s  kiagdom,  nothing  oouid 
be  made.  With  soch  a  Messiah  filling  men's  thoughts  and  hopes,  the  real 
defects  of  Israel  still  remained,  because  these  chiefiy  proceeded  from 
Israel's  making  his  religion  too  mach  a  national  and  social  affair,  too 
little  a  personal.  But  a  MeBsiah  who  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  who  was 
oppressed  and  afflicted  without  opening  his  manth,  who  worked  obscarely 
and  patiently,  yet  failed  not  nor  was  discouraged  imtil  his  doctrine  made 
its  way  and  transformed  the  world, — this  was  the  Messiah  whom  Israel 
needed,  and  in  whom  the  lost  greatness  of  Israel  could  bo  restored  ond 
culminate.  For  the  true  greataess  of  Israel  was  tighteoutness  ;  and  only 
by  on  inward  personal  rehgiou  could  the  sense  revive  in  him  of  what 
righteousness  really  was, — revive  in  him  and  bear  fruit  for  the  world. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  "  the  root  of  Jesse  who  should  set  np  an  ensign 
for  tha  DRtionB  and  assemble  the  otitcasla  of  iBraol,"  Christ  took  from  pro- 
phecy and  made  pre-eminent  ''  the  servant  whom  man  despiaeth  and  the 
nation  abhorreth,"  bat  "  who  briugeth  good  tidings,  who  pnbtisheth  peace, 
publishetfa  salvation ; "  and  instead  of  saying  like  the  prophets:  "This 
}ifo/iU  must  mend,  this  natinn  must  do  so  and  so,  tsrad  must  follow  auoh 
ftnd  such  ways,"  Christ  took  the  individual  Israelite  by  himself  apart, 
mode  him  listen  for  the  voice  of  his  conscieneo,  and  said  to  him  in 
effect ;  "  If  every  one  would  mend  out  vib  should  have  a  now  world."  So 
vital  for  the  Jews  was  this  change  of  character  in  their  religion,  that  the 
Old  Testament  abounds,  as  we  have  said,  in  pointings  and  appro umations 
to  it ;  and  most  truly  might  Christ  say  to  his  followers,  that  many  pro- 
phets and  kings  had  desired,  though  nnavailiogly,  to  see  the  things  which 
bia  disciples  saw  and  heard. 

The  desire  felt  by  pious  Israelites  for  some  aevi  aspect  of  religion 
such  as  Christ  presented,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  timeliness  and  salutari- 
ness.  Perhaps  New  Testament  witnesses  to  the  workings  of  this  desire 
may  be  received  with  scspicion  as  having  arisen  after  the  event,  and 
when  the  new  ideal  of  Christ  had  become  established ;  otherwise  John 
the  BaptisJ's  characterization  of  the  Messiah  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  the  bold  Messianic  turn  given  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  prophecy  there  (inoted  from  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  would  be  evidence  of  the  highest  importance. 
"  A  bruised  roed  breaketh  ho  not,"  says  Isaiah  of  the  meek  servant  and 
messenger  of  God,  "  and  smoking  flax  quencheth  he  not ;  he  declareth 
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satiBfiad  by  traQsfoTming  the  old  popular  ideal  of  the 
is  in  any  oase  proof  of  the  existence  of  saeh  kd 
Jewish  commentator,  contemporaiy  with  the  Christia 
self  a  Christian,  assigns  to  the  prophecy  a  Menuai 
indeed,  the  rendering  of  the  final  woida,  in  hit  nam 
tnut,  which  is  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septnagiot  as  we 
Matthew,  shows  a  similar  leaning  in  the  Jews  of  Alaxi 
before  Christ. 

Signs  there  are,  then,  without  donbt,  of  others  U 
lloseiah  of  popular  hope,  the  triumphant  Son  of  Da 
of  Man,  with  an  ideal  of  meekness,  inwardness,  patian 
and  well  might  reformera  ti;  to  effect  this  identifioatit 
of  larael's  progress  lay  throogh  it.  Bat  not  he  who  tii 
hnt  he  who  effects;  and  Uie  identiGcation  which  i 
effected.  Henoefoith  the  tme  Israelite  was,  nndoabt 
himself  with  this  identification ;  who  perceived  its  ini 
ness,  its  continuance  of  the  real  tradition  of  Israel,  its  < 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  Hebrew  spirit:  Through  righteoi 
in  Bible  words  :  To  hin  that  ordeeeth  hit  eonvenat 
titoicn  the  miration  of  God.  That  the  Jewish  nal 
its  rulers,  refused  to  accept  the  identification,  show 
of  power  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  things 
and  appearances,  which  the  majority  of  mankind  alw 
national  and  social  oharacUr  of  their  theocracy  v 
the  Jews,  and  they  could  sea  no  biessinga  in  a 
annulled  it.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Pi 
Jews  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Mr.  Fronde  think 
Pnritans  by  saying  that  they,  like  the  Jews  of  the  O 
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boUi  hod  the  eame  cansc, — a  want  of  tact  to  perceive  wbst  ia  really 
most  Mrauted  for  the  attaimneut  of  their  own  professed  ideal,  the  reign  of 
rtghteouBneBs.  When  Jeeua  appeared,  his  disciples  wore  thoae  who  did 
not  make  this  blunder.  They  irere,  in  general,  Bimple  soole,  Tnthont 
preteDEioDS  which  Chriet'e  new  religiona  ideal  cnt  short,  or  self-oonse- 
ijnence  which  it  mortified  ;  and  nay  Israelite  who  waB,  on  the  one  band, 
not  warped  by  personal  pretensions  and  self- consequence,  and  on  the 
other,  cot  dull  of  feeling  and  gross  of  life  like  the  common  multitude, 
might  be  open  to  (he  spell  which,  atler  oil,  wns  the  great  conilnuatjon  of 
Chrisfs  religion,  aa  it  waa  the  great  confirmation  of  the  originiJ  rchgio 
of  larael, — the  spell  of  its  liapiiiiirss.  "Be  'jlad,  O  ye  righteoue,  and 
Tfjoici  in  the  Eternal,"  tho  old  and  lost  prerogative  of  Israel,  became 
again  a  living  and  true  word  to  him. 

We  hare  already  remarked  how  it  is  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Israel  of  the  Old  Testament,  happiness  being  mankind's  confessed  end 
and  aim,  to  have  more  than  any  one  else  felt,  and  more  than  any  one  else 
Bncceeded  in  making  othera  feel,  that  to  riiihieoumtsi  belongs  happiness. 
It  will  be  denied  hy  no  one  that  Christ,  in  hia  turn,  was  eminently  cha- 
racterized by  profesHing  to  bring,  and  by  being  felt  to  bring,  happiness. 
All  the  words  that  belong  to  his  mission — go»pel,  khigdom  0/  God,  st, 
grace,  living  iratfr,  bread  nf  life — are  brimful  of  promise  and  joy.     ' 
come,"  he  said,  "  that  ye  might  har<i  life,  and  that  ye  mi^t  have  i 
ahundantti/ ;  "  "Come  to  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unlo  yowr  souh; 
speak,  that  my  disciples  may  have  vnj  joy  futjilled  in  lliemielves."     And 
the  men  of  Samaria  said  after  hearing   him  talk:  "This  is  truly  lh6 
laciour  0/  fho  Kcirld  ; — his  disciples,  when  he  asked  them  if  they  meant  to 
leave  him,  anawered  :  "  To  whom  should  we  go  ?  thou  haU  the  words  of 
eti-rnal  life."     That  the  operation,  profeaaed  and  actual,  of  thia  "  son  of 
peace  "  was  to  replace  his  followers  in  "  tho  way  of  peace,"  no  one  can 
question  ;  the  only  matter  of  dispute  can  be  Aoirbe  replaced  them  there. 

Let  ns  return  for  a  moment  to  what  we  said  of  condnct, — of  conduct 
which  we  found  to  be  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  human  life,  and  the  objeut 
with  which  religion  is  concerned.  We  said  of  condnct  that  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  but  the 
hardest  thing  ia  the  world  as  far  aa  doing  is  concerned ;  that  if  we 
choose,  Lke  the  modern  philosophera,  to  run  up  ail  om-  actions  into  two 
primitive  instincts,  the  Instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  reproductive 
instinct,  then  we  get  two  immense  groups  of  faults  corresponding,  one  of 
them,  to  the  sphere  of  one  of  these  instiucts,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
other.  To  the  one  group  belong,  to  speak  generally,  faults  of  temper, 
to  the  other,  faults  of  sensuabty  ;  both  groups  are  the  province  of  conduct. 
We  added  that  going  right,  tueeeeding,  in  the  management  of  thia  vast 
province,  gave  catnrally  the  liveliest  possible  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
happineas ;  that  allmding  to  it  was  naturally  the  secret  of  success,  that 
attachment  makes  us  attend,  and  that  whatever,  therefore,  made  us  love 
to  attend  to  it  must  idapire  us  with  graiiiude.    We  found  the  central 
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it  seems  wo  cumot  attain  it  of  ouraclres  ;  "no  man  ea 
it  be  given  bim  of  tho  Father."  Tho  thiogs  to  bo  don 
ncccRSory  tbat  the  doctrioo  abont  them  provos  itseL 
them  ;  "  whoever  will  do  Ooil'a  nil),  ehall  know  of  tfa 
it  bo  of  God."  Only  it  is  iudispensabla  la  Jo  then 
profeeGlD^  aie  absolutely  useless  here  without  doiitff ; 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  tto  things  that  I  bi^  9  " 
learned  people,  the  maators  in  Israel,  have  their  ai 
of  what  rightcousnoEB  and  tko  will  of  God  is,  of  wha 
Jewbh  nation  is,  of  tho  correct  way  to  interpret  tl 
"judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  bat  jodj 
meut ; "  bow»re  of  iasiuceritj,  "  God  sees  the  heartSi" 
Tbo  new  coTcnout,  tho  Xi-ir  Tntioiimi ,  consiats  in  th< 
inwardnesH,  in  a  atato  of  things  when  God  "pats  his 
parts  and  writes  it  in  tho  heart,"  in  cooseienca  being  mi 
can  Bcc,  Christ  says,  tho  leading  idigionigts  of  the  J 
tho  current  notions  about  rightoouBnces,  God's  irill, 
of  prophecy,  you  can  see  tbom  saying  and  not  doi 
temper  and  acnsuolity ; — thia  ahowa  they  con  be  but  bli 
The  savioar  of  Israel  ia  he  who  mokes  Israel  one  his 
and  sincerely,  who  makes  him  change  and  sweeten  h 
and  annul  hie  senauality.  Tho  prophets  all  point  to  ■ 
bo  is  tho  Messiah,  and  the  promised  happiness  to  Israe] 
reign.  Ho  ia,  in  the  cxnited  language  of  prophecy,  Ihi 
the  son  of  God,  the  aaointcd  of  God,  the  bon  of  man 
unique  scnao,  tbe  Messiah  and  Christ;  in  plainer  langa 
who  tells  you  the  truth  which  be  has  heard  of  God ; ' 
himself  and  speaks  not  of  himaelf,  but  who  "  eama  for 
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death ;  "  of  whioh  he  who  foUowa  it  ehail  know  by  experience  "  'whether  it 
tie  of  God."  But  as  the  isnd  of  the  Old  Teetament  did  not  say 
that  he  foUowed  righteooanesa  by  bi§  own  power,  or  out  of  self-interest 
^d  Belf-love,  but  said  and  folt  that  he  fbllowed  it  in  thankful  self-surrender 
to  "the  Eternal  who  loveth  rigbt«ouBiiess,"  and  that  "  tba  Etomal 
tmUrrth  B  good  men'B  going  and  inakelh  his  jcay  accrptable  to  hitiarlj, — 
po,  in  the  rcatoratioD  eSected  by  Christ,  the  motiro  which  ig  of  force  is 
not  the  moral  motive  that  inw&rdiieBs,  mildnesa,  and  eelf-renouDcement 
pmke  for  niRu'a  happiness,  but  a  far  stronger  niotiTe,  iiill  of  ardent 
oflection  and  gratitude,  and  which,  though  it  really  has  its  ground  and 
eonfinudtion  in  the  tact  that  inwardnoes,  mildness,  and  self-denial  do 
make  for  man's  happinesB,  yet  keeps  no  conaciousueBa  of  this  as  its 
ground,  bat  finds  its  ground  in  persoanl  devotion  to  Christ,  nbo  brought 
the  doctrine  to  his  disciples  and  made  a  passage  for  it  into  their  hoarta, — 
in  believing  that  Christ  is  come  from  Ood,  following  Christ,  loving  Christ ; 
ftnd  its  sanction,  in  the  happiness  which  thus  believing  in  him,  following 
him,  and  loving  him  gives,  Nevertiieless,  as  we  have  said  that,  Hf  that 
lueprlh  the  laii;  happy  it  he,  and  IJf  ihiit  trualelh  in  tkn  Eternal,  happy 
M  '"'■  mean  at  bottom  the  same  fact :  To  happinem  beloiujs  rightaoat- 
fuft/  though  the  ooe  is  a  moral,  the  other  a  religions  expresaion,— 
BO,  Ilf  thdt  will  lose  hit  life  shall  save  it,  and.  He  that  Mteveth  on  mi; 
ihouyh  he  were  dead,  jc(  ehaU  he  live,  mean  also,  though  the  one  is 
a  moral  expreiflioo  and  the  other  roligious,  the  aame  fact ;  nay,  and  that 
fact  is,  moreover,  still  at  bottom  the  Old  Teatament  fact :  To  riffhlwiimr'a 
heloiigi  happines)  .'  only  it  is  this  doctrine  farther  developed  and  elucidated, 
ftnd  made  a  new  and  potent  word  again. 

Christ,  then,  was  tbs  Messiah  to  restore  the  all  rhin/jt  of  Israel, 
righteoDsness  ;  to  bring  light  and  recovery  after  long  days  of  darkness  and 
ruin,  and  to  make  good  the  belief  written  on  Israel's  heart :  Tht^  riflhtfmiK 
it  an  rvfrlasting  foumlalion.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  and  In  the  promises  of 'prophecy  this  true  and  vital  belief  of  Israel 
was  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  what  we  have  called  Ahenjlauhf  or  extra- 
belief,  adding  ail  manner  of  shape  and  circamstanoe  to  the  original 
thought.  The  kingdom  of  David  and  Bolomon  was  to  be  restored  on 
ft  grander  scale,  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  to  lick  the  dust,  kings  were 
to  bring  gifts ;  there  was  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds, 
judgment  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  an  eternal  reign  of 
the  saints  afterwards.  Now,  most  of  this  has  a  poetical  value,  some  of  it 
has  a  moral  vaJne.  Ail  of  it  is,  in  trnth,  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
IsTael's  idea  of  righteousness  ;  for  tho  order  of  its  growth  is,  as  we  have 
Been  this  :  "  To  righteonaneaB  belongs  happiness ; — this  sure  rule  is  often 
broken  m  the  state  of  things  which  now  is  ; — there  must  therefore  be  in 
Btore  for  ns,  in  the  future,  a  state  of  things  where  it  will  hold  good."  But 
none  of  it  has  a  scientific  valao,  a  certitude  arising  from  proof  and 
experience;  and  indeed  It  cnmiat  have  this,  for  it  professes  to  be  so 
anticipation  of  a  Btat«  of  things  not  yet  actually  experienced.     But  Unman 
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nature  is  BQcfa  thai  the  mind  easilj  dvelli 
till  we  forget  the  order  in  which  it  arose,  put 
second,  and  make  it  support  that  by  which  it  is  in  tmlb 
tbero  came  to  be  many  iHraelites,  moat  likely  thejr  were  tb« 
of  their  nation,  who  supposed  that  righteousDess  w&s  to  bo  fol 
out  of  thankful  self- surrender  to  "  the  Eternal  who  loveth  rigUl 
hut  because  the  Ancient  of  Days  was  comiag  before  long,  and' 
was  to  bo  given  to  the  saints  and  they  were  to  possess  the  kinl 
from  the  kingdom  those  who  did  not  follow  rigbteonsncta  '< 
excluded.  From  this  nay  of  conceiving  religion  eotoe  hmxA 
religious  condition  of  the  Jews  as  Christ  at  bis  eomiDji;  foofl 
from  which,  by  his  new  and  living  way  of  presenting  tbe  Ml 
Boagbttoextrieate  the  whole  nation,  and  did  extricate  Lis  diaeiplesj 
extricate  these,  in  that  be  fixed  their  thoughts  upon  himself  uai 
ideal  of  inwardness,  mildness,  and  self-deninJ,  instead  of  ft  phuil 
of  outward  grandeur  and  self-assertion ;  but  at  the  same  timel 
train  of  extra-belief,  or  Aberijlaube,  which  bad  attached  itMlf  I 
old  creed  :  The  liijIiUoim  is  an  erfrliirliiig  /oiitidation  /  tr&Dsfd 
to  the  new :  He  that  trlH  lose  hu  li/c/ur  my  lahe  shall  Jind  it  /— i 
a  bke  result  as  before.  The  mild,  inward,  eelf-reiionneiDg  aai' 
servant  of  the  Ktemal,  the  new  and  bell«r  Messiah,  vfu»  yet,  i 
present  generation  passed,  to  come  on  the  elands  of  fae«v«i|i 
and  glory,  like  the  MeSF^iah  of  Daniel,  to  gather  bj  tramps 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  and  to  set  his  apo&tlea  on  twelve  thronl 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  motive  of  ChristiitDity,  whifl 
truth  that  pure  souls  "kutw  the  voice"  of  Jeans  as  Bbe«p  know' 
of  their  shepherd,  and  felt  after  seeing  and  hearing  bim  that  hit 
and  ideal  was  what  they  wanted,  that  he  was  "  indeed  the  sand 
world,"  this  simple  motive  became  a  mixed  motive,  adding  t| 
contents  a  vast  crtra-hdirf  of  a  phantaemagorical  Advent  of ' 
resurrection  and  judgment,  Christ's  adherents  glorified,  his ! 
punished  everlastingly.  When  the  generation  for  which  this  Ad 
first  fixed  had  passed  away  without  it,  Christians  diBcovered,  br  j 
of  criticism  common  enough  in  popular  theology,  bat  by  which,  i 
Bntler  says  of  a  like  kind  of  process,  "anything  may  be  mil 
anything," — they  discovered  that  the  Advent  bad  nevev  rcttlha 
ibr  that  first  gencratloi),  but  that  it  was  foretold,  and  eertaiii]TiB| 
a  later  time.  With  the  multitude,  this  Aberglaube  or  extnt-beUef  1 
came  soon  to  surpass  the  original  conviction  in  altractivenen  asj 
certitnde.  The  future  aiid  the  miroculons  engaged  the  diief  an 
Christians ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  strain  of  thonght  ther  I 
more  rested  the  proof  of  Christianity,  not  on  its  internal  eTidnt 
prediction  and  miracle. 

"  Aberglaube  is  the  poetry  of  life."  That  men  should  by  M 
imagination  take  short  cuts  to  what  tbey  earnestly  desuv,  wh 
triumph  of  Israel  or  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  ehoold  tall  I) 
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fitir^-tales  about  it,  Bbould  make  tliese  fftiry-tules  tbo  basis  fur  what  is 
fitr  more  enro  and  Eolid  tbon  the  fiur^-tales,  the  desii'o  itself,  has  in  it,  wb 
repeat,  ootKing  bltimcable.  Nay,  the  region  of  oar  hopes  nod  presentiments 
BXteudB,  !is  we  have  already  said,  far  bgyond  tbe  region  of  what  we  can  know 
with  certainty ;  what  we  reach  by  hope  and  presentiment  may  yet  be  tme, 
aad  he  would  be  a  narrow  reasoner  who  denied,  for  instance,  all  validity 
to  tbe  idea  of  ioimortulity  because  this  idea  rests  on  presentimeot  mainly, 
and  does  not  admit  of  certain  demonstration.  In  religion,  above  all, 
ti-trn-htliej  is  in  itself  no  matter,  asaiu-edly,  for  blume.  The  object  of 
religion  is  conduct ;  and  if  a  man  helps  himself  in  his  conduct  by  taking 
au  object  of  hope  and  presentiment  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  certainty,  he 
may  bo  said  to  gaiu  thereby  an  advantage.  And  yet  there  is  always  a 
drawback  to  a  man's  adrantago  in  thus  treating,  in  religion  and  conduct, 
what  is  eitra-belief  und  not  certain  as  if  it  was  matter  of  certainty,  and  in 
making  it  his  ground  of  action  ; — he  juiijs/iir  ii.  The  time  conies  when 
ha  discovers  that  it  is  not  certain,  and  then  the  whole  certainty  of 
Teb'gion  seems  discredited,  and  tbo  basis  of  conduct  gone.  This  danger 
attends  tbe  reliance  on  prediction  and  miracle  as  evidences  of  Christianity, 
They  have  been  attacked  as  a  part  of  tbe  "cheat"  or  "imposture" 
of  religion  and  of  Christianity ;  for  us,  religion  is  the  solidest  of 
realitieS)  and  Christianity  the  greatest  and  happiest  stroke  ever  ret 
made  for  hnman  perfection.  Prediction  and  miracle  were  attributed 
it  as  its  eapports,  because  of  its  graodeur  and  becaoBe  of  tbe 
awe  and  admiration  which  >t  mspired  ;  generations  of  men  have  helped 
themselves  to  bold  firmer  to  it,  helped  themselves  in  conduct,  by  the 
ud  of  these  supports.  "  Miracles  provf,"  men  have  said  and  thought, 
that  the  order  of  physical  nature  is  not  I-'ate  nor  a  mere  material 
constitution  of  things,  but  tbo  subject  of  a  free,  omnipotent  Uaster. 
Prophecy  fulfilled  proies  that  neither  Fate  nor  man  are  masters  of  tbe 
■orld."  •  And  to  take  prophecy  first : — "  The  oonditioas  which  form  the 
true  conclasive  standard  of  a  prophetic  inspiratioi^are  these:  That 
tbe  prediction  be  knonn  to  have  been  promulgated  before  tbe  event ;  that 
the  event  be  suob  as  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  when  it  was  predicted, 
by  any  efibrt  of  hnman  reason ;  and  that  tbe  event  and  the  prediction 
irrespond  together  in  a  clear  accomplishment.  There  are  prophecies  in 
Scripture  answeriug  to  the  standard  of  an  absolute  proof.  Their  pnbb- 
caUon,  their  fulfilment,  their  supernatural  prescience,  are  all  fully 
ascertained."  i 

Now,  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  prediction  fulfilled,  an  exhibition 
of  enpematuial  prescience,  proves  nothing  for  or  a^abst  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  conduct  and  rigbteousncss.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  notwith- 
gtanding,  that  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  tbo  mass  of  men  are  likely 
to  listen  more  to  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  if  he  accompanies  bis  teaching 

•  Davison's  Viecoumea  <m  Prophtcy!  Discon 
f  Discouriti  on  Prajihti-y ;  DiscouTH's  ix.  and 
TOt.  5XIV. — NO.  142. 
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z^izci  i-xsR  ^-r-j  -  ■•US.  tnaisitiL"  as  ihe  jhi 
jiCi*sAi.    r::i!i.  iii  ;:  ii=  liiZ  ia#  rs^ieri 

i.jMill.  ^  ili  3fc=.^  ci  Jti:-ii  :  -lb*  gat? 

I'%T^l  k  r-;-1-»i:<=f  Sitagj :  bi  bis  aij?  Juiii* 

ihlH  irt'J.  j;l£: jr.  K=;i  liis  is  Utr  CU&«   «iM>« 

i:ir  :tt  u:-rTx:rsxi»,' — >i£>»K«m  a  T;>nJ 
ili:  ;c^»  ::'  ii-^  (.oiif^  cc  lie  Et^sal  s^xi 
Tr:^''^>i^':er  &=,i  ul:^;£f:c>  ast  ss  asxiocs  to  d 
t::^i^l~  ri^C'TAl  is  cf^c^  f^ous  of  ftf  tilt 
liT--^! :  -■  ill  £efl  sLiZ  iij"-  liji  I  tke  Ewm 
rrim:i.ir.  tic  =iri-:T  ciw  cf  Jkc^oii ; "  and  in 
hi  Jf'v'-'i'-'c  iz.i  :M^ra  oi  Dand  is  cleari^ 
Ajii=.  lis:  I'i-rii  si:'::Ii  jat:  '■  Tn*  Lord  nid 
~;  r^i  ba^i  iiz-Zil  I  i=Uf  ihj  f<.v!  tfar  footcto 

'.isi  he  be  a=^r^  *si  >■.■'  ^e  perisb."  does  iHa 
ai5rn:c-2  01  ie  Ewrnil  Sonsiip,  Andsokmga 
iber  «re  hin  ?:v^,  ihfj  do  doabt  brine  to  CI 
I  a::  I  wiih  ihe  c^asf  of  mankind  this  is  br  no  nu 
::  I'aa  derive  inrza  ihe  display  of  Eopenuunral 
disrate  thai  it  more  and  mow  become*  known 
i::;  stand  as  n-e  faa^e  here  giren  them  ;  that  ti 
in!h  its  mTnerionB  >Ai/'>/i  and  the  gathenng  of ' 
tralj  reaiered  br  the  Septnagiiit :   "  The  seep 
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A  eonsideratioa  drawn  from  the  rnles  of  litwury  history  »nd  criticiam,  and 
p.ot  likely  to  have  weight  with  tho  masH  of  mtutkind.  FRlpabla  error  and 
islation  are  what  will  have  weight  with  Ihcm.  AnJ  whal,  then,  will 
|hey  any  ab  they  come  to  know  (and  do  not  and  mnet  not  more  fmd  more  of 
^em  come  to  know  it  every  day  ?)  that  Jeremiah's  Bignal  identification  of 
'Christ  with  tho  God  of  Israol, — "  i  will  raise  to  David  a  righteous  branch, 
and  this  ifl  the  name  wheseby  he  shall  be  called,  the  lord  our  aionTEOca- 
9,"  rnnB  really,  "  I  will  raise  to  David  a  righteous  branah ;  in  his  days 
Jadah  ehall  ha  saved  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  tho  name 
(whereby  they  shall  call  themselves.  The  Eienial  is  our  n'^lili-outiifSB."  The 
jprophcey  thus  becomes  simply  one  of  the  many  promisos  of  a  snocestor  to 
I)avid  under  whom  the  Hebrew  people  should  trust  in  the  Eternal  and 
follow  righteoaaness,  just  as  the  prophecy  from  Genesis  is  one  of  the 
iniuiy  prophecies  of  the  enduriDg  continuance  of  the  grentuess  of  Jadah. 
•'  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  in  like  manner,  —  will  not  people 
be  startled  when  they  find  that  it  ought  to  run  instead:  "The  Eternal 
'8aid  unto  my  lord  the  king" — a  simple  promise  of  victory  to  a  prince  of 
Ood's  chosen  people;  and  that  "Kiss  tho  Son,"  is  in  reahty,  "Be 
■warned,"  or,  "Be  instructed;"  "Lay  hold,"  according  to  the  Scptnsgint, 
"  on  instruction."  Leslie,  in  his  once  famous  Short  "nil  Easy  Mtthod 
mith  the  Deists,  speaks  of  the  impugners  of  the  current  evidences  of 
Christianity  as  meu  who  consider  the  Scripture  histories  and  tho  Christian 
Teligion  "cheats  and  impoBitiona  of  cnnning  and  designing  men  upon  the 
eredulity  of  simple  people."  Colhns,  and  the  whole  array  of  writers  at 
vhom  Leslie  aims  this,  greatly  need  to  be  re-eurvcyed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  own  age ;  nevertheless  we  may  Rrnnt  that  some  of  them,  at 
•ny  rate,  conduct  their  attacks  on  the  cnrrent  evidences  of  Cfariatianity  in 
Kuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  notion  that  in  their  opinion  Christianity 
itself,  and  rebgion,  is  a  cbent  and  an  imposttu^.  Eat  bow  far  more  prone 
will  the  mass  of  mankind  be  to  hearken  to  this  opinion,  if. they  have  been 
kept  intent  on  predictions  such  as  those  of  which  we  hare  given  specimeiiB, 
Kud  full  of  the  great  importance  of  the  narrow  line  of  mechanical  evidence, 
iKud  then  find  that  this  lino  of  evidence  gives  way  at  all  points  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  to  a  delieate  and  penetrating  criticism  it  has  long 
fceen  manifest  that  the  chief  !iffr<tl  fulfiiroent  by  Christ  of  things  said  by 
the  prophets,  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  spirit  nourished  on  tho  prophets 
and  living  and  acting  their  words  ;  that  the  great  prophocios  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeromiah  are  not  strictly  predictions  at  all ;  and  that  predictions  which 
are  strictly  meant  as  such,  like  those  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  are  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Bible  rather  than  a  main  element  of  it,  The 
"  Zeit-Geist,"  and  the  mere  spread  of  what  is  called  euh'ghtenment, 
superficial  and  barren  as  this  often  is,  will  inevitably,  before  long,  moke 
this  conviction  of  criticiam  a  popular  opinion  beld  far  and  wide ;  and 
then,  what  will  bo  their  case  who  have  been  so  long  and  seduioualy  taught 
'  a  rely  on  supernatural  predictions  as  a  mainstay  ? 

Jpm»  mnet  bo  snid  of  mirneles.    The  substitation  of  somo  other  , 
2-1 -.  ,, 
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proof  of  CbriBiianitf  for  this  Bcctutomed  form^  proof  is  now  to 
most  hy  thoM  wlio  most  think  Cbmtumify  of  importuiee. 
friend  of  oars  on  Tthom  ve  have  fbrmsrly  commented  here,  « 
upon  it  that  Christianity  is  and  shall  be  nothing  else  but  tl 
Christ  pTOmiaed  Faradisa  to  the  saint  and  thre&tened  tlie  wg 
irith  hell-fire,  and  proved  his  powar  to  promisa  and  threaten 
fiom  the  dead  and  ascending  into  heaven,"  ii  certainlj  not 
whom  lovers  of  Christianity,  if  they  could  disoem  what  it  ia  thai 
expects  and  sjms  at,  and  what  it  is  which  the;  themselves  rei 
wonid  think  it  wise  to  follow.  Bat  to  finish  oor  defence  of 
against  dogma  we  need  one  paper  more;  and  petiiaps  our  r 
jairacles  will  come  better  at  the  beginning  of  that  than  at  the  ei 

MATTHEW  A 
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To  me  my  life  Beems  as  a  haunted  hoose. 

The  ways  and  passages  whereof  are  domb. 

Up  whose  decaying  stair  no  footsteps  come ; 

Lo  this  the  hall,  hnng  with  sere  laurel  boughs. 

Where  long  years  back  come  victors  to  carouse ; 

Bat  none  of  all  that  company  went  home. 

For  Gcarce  their  lips  had  qnafTd  the  bright  wine's  fuan 

When  sodden  Death  br^e  dank  npon  their  brows. 

Here,  in  this  lovely  min'd  house,  I  dwell. 

While  nnseen  fingers  toll  the  chapel  bell ; 

Sometimes  the  arras  raallee,  and  I  see 

A  half-veil'd  figure  through  the  twilight  Btidul, 

Which,  when  I  follow,  pauses  suddenly 

Before  the  door  whereon  is  set  a  seal. 

PUILIP  BOURKB  UA 


"  Not  alnoys,    Aa  a  cadet  I  Lad  a  soldi  or- servant,  what  we  call  a 
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'  Boracbg  ; '  but  tlioro  wore  poriods  when  I  was  out  of  funds,  tmi 
ablo  to  grope  my  way  to  the  nest- quarter  day,  and  at  these  times 
but  one  moal  a  day,  and  obliged  to  draw  my  waist-belt  pretty  ti( 
make  me  feel  I  bad  eatea  enough.  A  Bursche  costs  Terr  little* 
could  not  spare  oven  that  little." 

"Confoundedly  hard  that." 

"  All  my  o»-a  fnult.  By  a  little  care  aad  foresight,  even  withoot 
I  bad  enough  to  live  as  well  aa  I  onj^ht ;  but  a  reckless  dash  of  tl 
spendthrift  blood  I  came  of  ivould  master  me  now  and  then,  u 
launch  out  into  some  extravagance  that  would  leave  me  pennile 
mouths  after." 

"  I  believe  I  can  understand  that.  One  does  get  horribly  bored 
monotoDy  of  a  well-to-do  exia:ence  :  just  as  I  feel  my  life  here — i 
insupportable." 

"  But  you  are  going  into  Pavliament ;  you  are  going  to  be  & 
public  man." 

"  That  bubble  ban  buret  already ;  don't  you  know  what  happei 
Birr  ?  They  tore  down  all  Miller's  notices  and  mine,  they  smashe 
booths,  beat  our  voters  out  of  the  town,  and  placed  Donogan — the 
Doni^aa — at  the  bead  of  the  pole,  and  the  head-centre  is  now  U. 
King's  County." 

"  And  has  he  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  ?  " 

"  There's  the  question.  The  matter  is  discuasad  erary  day  i 
newspapers,  and  there  are  aa  many  for  as  against  him.  Qome  ava 
the  popular  will  is  a  sovereign  edict  that  rises  abova  all  eTMJtw 
others  assert  that  the  sentence  which  pronounces  a  an  •  Calon  (k 
him  to  be  dead  iu  law." 

"  And  whii:b  side  do  you  incline  to  ?  "  *    -»,,  _ 

"  I  believe  in  the  latter ;  he'll  not  bo  permitted  to  take  ms  Beat.' 

"  You'll  have  another  chance,  then  ?  " 

"  Xo ;  I'll  venture  no  more.  Indeed,  but  for  this  same  man  Doi 
I  hod  never  tbou<{ht  of  it.  He  filled  my  head  with  ideas  of  a  grot 
to  be  played  and  a  proud  place  to  be  occupied,  and  that,  even  w 
high  abiliLicB,  a  man  of  a  strong  will,  a  fixed  resolve,  and  an  1 
conscience,  might,  at  this  time,  do  great  things  for  Ireland." 

"  And  then  betrayed  you  ?  " 

"No  such  tbiug;  he  no  more  dreamed  of  Parliament  himself  tha 
do  DOW.  He  knew  he  was  liable  to  the  law,  he  was  hiding  fim 
police,  and  well  aware  that  there  was  a  price  upon  his  head." 

"  But  if  he  was  true  to  you,  why  did  he  not  refuse  this  honoor  i 
did  he  not  dcclina  to  be  elected  ?  " 

"  They  never  gave  him  the  choice.  Don't  you  see  it  is  one  ( 
strange  signs  of  the  strange  times  we  are  living  in  that  the  peop 
upon  certain  men  as  their  natural  leodcrs  and  compel  them  to  mai 
the  van,  and  that  it  is  the  force  at  the  back  of  these  leaden  that,  br 
than  their  talents,  makes  them  formidable  in  public  life." 
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' '  J  oulj  follow  it  iu  part.  I  scarcely  bop  wlint  they  lum  at,  and  I  io 
not  know  if  they  aee  it  more  cloarly  Uieuselvea.  And  now,  what  will  jou 
torn  to?  " 

"  I  wisli  you  could  tell  me." 

"  About  as  blank  a  futiue  as  my  own  1 "  muttered  Gorman. 

"  Come,  come,  iiou  have  n  ciu'ecr :  j'on  are  a  lieutenant  of  lancers ;  in 
time  you  will  be  a  captain,  and  eventually  a  colonel,  and  who  koows  but 
ft  geoei^  at  last,  njtb  heaven  knows  bow  many  crosses  and  medals  on 
jour  breast?" 

"Nothing  leas  likely — tlia  day  is  gone  by  when  Engliahmeu  were 
advaneed  to  places  of  high  hononr  and  trust  in  tLe  Austrian  army. 
There  aro  no  more  field'marshals  like  Nugent  than  major-generals  like 
O'Connell.  I  might  be  made  a  Drill- me islcr,  aud  if  I  lived  long  enough, 
and  was  not  superannuated,  a  major  ;  but  there  my  ambition  must  cease." 

' '  And  you  are  content  with  that  prospect  ?  " 

"  Of  coarse  I  am  not.  I  go  bock  to  it  with  something  tittle  short  of 
despair." 

"  Why  go  back  then  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  what  else  to  do — tell  me  what  other  road  in  life  to  take — 
show  me  even  one  alternative." 

The  silence  that  now  succeeded  lasted  several  minutes,  each  immersed 
iu  kia  own  thoughts,  and  each  doubtless  convinced  bow  little  presomption 
he  had  to  advise  or  aounsel  ths  other. 

"  Do  you  know,  O'Shea,"  cried  Kenmey,  "  I  nsed  to  fancy  that  this 
Austrian  life  of  yours  was  a  mere  caprice — that  yon  took  '  a  east,'  as  we 
coll  it  iu  the  huu  ting-field,  amongst  those  fellow  a  to  see  what  they  were  like 
and  what  sort  of  an  existence  vias  theors — but  that  being  your  aunt's  heir, 
and  with  a  suu^  estate  that  must  one  day  come  to  you,  it  was  a  mere 
'  lark '  and  not  to  be  ConUnned  beyond  a  year  or  two." 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  never  presumed  to  think  I  should  be  my  aunt's 
Jieir — and  now  less  than  ever.  Do  you  know,  that  even  the  email  pension 
she  has  allowed  me  hitherto  is  now  about  to  be  withdrawn  and  I  shall  be 
Joft  to  hve  on  my  pay  ?  " 

"  How  much  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"A few  pounds  more  or  less  than  you  puy  for  your  saddle-horac  at 
Every  at  Dycers'." 

"Yon  don't  mean  that?" 

"I  do  mean  it,  and  oven  that  beggarly  pittance  is  stopped  when  I  am 
on  my  leave ;  so  that  at  this  moment  my  whole  worldly  wealth  is  here," 
and  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  loose  coin,  in  which  a  few  gold 
pieces  glittered  omiilst  a  mass  of  discoloured  and  smooth- looking  silver. 

"  On  my  oath,  I  believe  you  are  the  richer  man  of  the  two,"  cried 
Kearney,  '•  for  except  a  few  half-crowns  on  my  dresBing- table,  aud  some 
coppers,  I  don't  believe  I  am  roaster  of  a  coin  with  the  Queen's  image." 

"  I  Buy,  Kearney,  what  a  horrible  take-in  -we  should  prove  t*  motheri 
TrlUi  daughters  to  marry ! " 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Yon  may  impose  npon  uiy  one  else — yoaz  t 
your  bootmaker,  even  the  horsey  gent  that  jobs  your  cabriolet,  hot ; 
nevar  cheat  the  mamma  vho  baa  a  daughter  on  sale." 

Gonnau  conld  not  help  laaghiog  at  the  more  than  ordinary  iiriU 
with  which  these  words  were  Bpoken,  and  charged  him  at  laat  with  I 
nttered  b.  personal  experience. 

"  True,  after  all  I "  said  Dick,  half  indolently.  "  I  osed  to  tp 
pretty  girl  np  in  DnbUn,  ride  with  her  when  I  eonid,  and  dance  wit 
at  all  the  balls,  and  a  certain  chom  of  mine — a  Joe  Atlee — of 
yon  may  bavo  heard — undertook,  simply  by  a  seriea  of  artfiil  nr 
as  to  my  future  prospects — now  extolling  me  as  a  man  of  fortune  < 
fine  estate,  to-morrow  exhibiting  me  as  a  mere  pretender  wiUi  a 
title  and  mock  income — to  determine  how  I  ehoald  be  treated  i 
family,  and  be  would  eay  to  me,  '  Dick,  you  are  going  to  be  asl 
dinner  on  Saturday  next : '  or,  'I  say,  old  fellow,  they're  going  to 
you  out  of  that  pic-nic  at  Powles-coort.  You'll  find  the  Claneejs 
cold  at  your  next  meeting.' " 

"  And  he  would  be  right  iu  fais  guess?  " 

"To  the  letterl      Ay,  and  I  shame  to  lay  that    the  yoon 
answered  the  signal  as  promptly  as  the  mother." 
"  I  hope  it  cured  you  of  your  passion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  did.  When  yon  begin  to  like  a  girl,  ai 
that  she  has  regularly  installed  herself  in  a  corner  of  your  heart,  tl 
scarcely  a  thing  she  can  do  you'll  not  discover  a  good  reason  to 
even  when  your  ingenuity  fails,  go  and  pay  a  visit,  there  is  some 
witchery  in  that  creation  yon  have  built  ap  about  her — for  I  h 
believe  most  of  uB  are  merely  clothii^  a  sort  of  lay  figure  of  lov< 
with  attributes  of  our  fancy — and  Uie  end  of  it  is,  ire  are  about  ■ 
about  our  idols  as  the  Bonth  Sea  BBvages  in  their  hoaiage  to  the  j 
their  own  carving." 

"I  don't  think  thatl"  said  Gorman,  atently.  "I  conld  nc 
invent  the  fascination  that  charms  me  than  I  eoold  model  a  Venui 
Ariadne." 

"  I  see  where  your  mistake  lies.   You  do  all  this,  and  noTer  km 
do  it.    Mind,  I  am  only  giving  you  Joe  Atlee's  theory  all  this  tinu 
though  I  believe  in,  I  never  invented  it." 
"And  who  is  Atlee." 

"  A  chum  of  mine — a  clever  dog  enough — ^who,  u  he  nya  h 
takes  a  very  low  opinion  of  mankind,  and,  in  consequence,  finds 
capital  world  to  live  in." 

"  I  should  hato  the  fellow." 

"  Not  if  yon  met  him.  He  can  be  very  companionable,  On 
never  saw  any  one  take  less  trouble  to  please.  He  is  popular 
everywhere." 

"  I  know  I  should  hate  him." 

"  Uy  cousin  Nina  thought  the  same,  and  declared  born  Uw  am 
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of  Ilia  pUotograpb,  Uiat  ha  Ttsa  iahe  unil  trenchorous,  and  heaven  knows 
what  elao  beaideB,  and  now  she'll  not  bbSkt  a.  word  in  Lis  disparage- 
ment.  She  began  eiactiy  as  yoo  soy  you  would,  by  a  strong  prejudice 
Kg&inBt  him.  I  remembei-  the  day  be  caiae  down  here — her  maimer 
towards  him  was  more  than  disLmt — and  I  told  my  sister  Kate  how 
it  offended  me,  and  Kate  only  smiled  and  said,  '  Hare  a  little  patience, 
Pick." " 

"  And  you  took  the  advice  ?     Yon  did  have  a  little  patience  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  end  is,  they  are  firm  friends.  I'm  not  sure  they 
don't  correspond." 

■<  Is  there  love  In  the  cose  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  cannot  make  oat.  So  br  as  I  know  either  of  them, 
there  is  no  tmstfulness  in  their  dispositions  ;  each  of  them  must  see  into 
the  nature  of  the  other.     I  hare  heard  Joe  Atlee  say,  *  With  that  woman 

a  wife,  a  man  might  safely  bet  on  bis  success  in  life.'  And  she  herself 
one  day  owned,  '  If  a  girl  was  obliged  to  marry  a  man  without  siipence, 
she  might  take  Atlee.'  " 

"  80,  I  have  it.  they  will  be  man  and  wife  yet  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  I    Have  another  weed  ?  " 

Gorman  declined  the  offered  cigar,  and  again  a  pause  In  the  converaa- 
tion  followed.  At  last  he  suddenly  said,  "  She  told  me  she  thought  she 
wonld  marry  Walpole." 

"  She  told  you  that  ?  Eow  did  it  tome  about  to  make  you  such  a 
confidence  ?  " 

"  Just  this  way,  I  was  getting  a  little — not  spooney — bat  attentive, 
and  rather  liked  hanging  after  her,  and  in  one  of  our  walks  in  the  wood— 
and  there  was  no  flirting  at  the  time  between  ns — she  suddenly  said,  '  I 
don't  think  you  are  half  a  h<id  fellow,  lieutenant.'  '  Thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment," said  I,  coldly.  She  never  heeded  my  remark,  but  went  on. 
1  fact,  that  if  you  had  something  to  live  for,  and  somebody  to 
core  about,  there  is  just  the  sort  of  stuff  in  you  to  moke  yon  equal  to 
both,'  Not  exactly  knowing  what  I  said,  and  half,  only  half  in  earnest, 
[  answered,  '  Why  can  I  not  have  one  to  care  for  ?  '  And  I  looked 
tenderly  into  her  eyes  as  I  spoke.  She  did  not  wince  under  my  glance. 
Her  face  was  calm,  and  her  colour  did  not  change,  and  she  was  full  a 
minute  before  aho  said,  with  a  faint  sigh,  '  I  suppose  I  shall  marry  Cecil 
Walpole.'  ■  Do  yoa  mean,'  said  I,  '  against  your  will  ?  '  '  Who  told  you 
I  had  a  will,  sir  ?  '  said  she,  haughtily  ;  '  or  that  if  I  had,  I  should  now 
bo  walking  here  in  this  wood  alone  with  you  ?  No,  no,'  added  aha 
hurriedly,  •  you  cannot  understand  me.  There  is  nothbg  to  be  offended 
at.  Go  and  gather  me  somo  of  tboee  wild  tlowera,  and  we'll  talk  of 
something  else.'" 

'■  How  like  her! — how  like  her,"  said  Dick,  and  then  looked  sad  and 
pondered.  "I  was  very  near  faUing  in  love  with  her  myself  1 "  swd 
he,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

■'  She  has  a  wav  of  cunng  a  man  if  be  should  get  into  such  an  mdia- 
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crction,"  muttcrod  Gormau,  and  tbcrc  was    bitteriiess    in   bis  vo 
be  spoke. 
.t..  <<  Listen  !  listen  to  that !  "  and  from  ibe  open  window  of  Ibe 

tbero  came  tbe  prolonged  cadence  of  a  fall  sweet   Toice,  as  Nii 
Binging  an  Irisb  ballad  air.   '*  Tbat's  for  mj  father !  *  Kathleen  Mavou 
,/  is  one  of  bis  favoaritcs,  and  sbe  can  make  bim  cry  over  it.*' 

'*  I'm  not  very  soft-beartod,"  muttered  Gorman^  "  but  sbe  gavi 

sense  of  fulness  in  tbe  tbroat,  like  choking,  the  other  day,  that  I 

r «  to  myself  I'd  never  listen  to  that  song  again." 

• .     y* .  **  It  is  not  ber  voice — it  is  not  tbe  music — there  is  some  witcb 

-'",  tbe  woman  herself  that  does  it,"  cried  Dick,  almost  fiercely.     "! 

walk  with  ber  in  the  wood,  saunter  down  one  of  these  alleys  in  the  g 

''^.  •  and  I'll  be  shot  if  your  heart  will  not  begin  to  beat  in  another  fashic 

'  . ,  your  brain  to  weave  all  sorts  of  bright  fancies,  in  which  she  wiU  fbi 

chief  figure,  and  though  you'll  be  half  incHned  to  declare  your  lov 
swear  that  you  cannot  live  witbout  ber,  some  terror  will  tell  you 
break  tbe  spell  of  your  delight,  but  to  go  on  walking  there  at  her  siii 
bearing  ber  words  just  as  though  that  ecstasy  could  last  for  ever." 
**I  suspect  you  are  in  love  with  ber,"  said  O'Shea,  drilv. 
<'  Not  now.     Not  now  :  and  I'll  take  care  not  to  have  a  relapse, 
^  be,  gravely. 

**  How  do  vou  mean  to  manaj'e  that  ?  " 
1  **  Tbe  only  one  >vay  it  is  possible — not  to  see  her,  nor  to  hear 

not  to  live  in  tbe  same  land  with  her.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  Australia.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  do,  when  I  get  tiiere ;  but 
ever  it  be,  and  whatever  it  cost  me  to  bear,  I  shall  meet  it  w 
shrinking,  for  there  will  be  no  old  associates  to  look  on  and  remark 
my  shabby  clotbes  and  broken  boots." 
;  **  What  will  tbe  passage  cost  you  ?  "  asked  Gorman  eagerly. 

**  I  have  ascertained  tbat  for  about  fifty  pounds  I  can  laud  mvi 
Melbourne,  and  if  I  have  a  ten-pound  note  after,  it  is  as  much  as  I 
to  provide." 

**  If  I  can  raise  tbe  money,  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  O'Shea. 
**  Will  you  ?  is  this  serious  ?  is  it  a  promise  ?  " 
•*  I  pledge  my  word  on  it.     I'll  go  over  to  tbe  Barn  to-day  and  Si 
aunt.     I  tbougbt  up  to  tbis  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  there 
will  now.     It  is  for  tbe  last  time  in  my  life,  and  I  must  say  goo 
wbetber  sbe  lu-lps  mo  or  not." 

"  You'll  scarcely  like  to  ask  ber  for  money,"  said  Dick. 
**  Scarcely, — at  all  events  111  see  ber,  and  I'll  tell  her  that  1  m  { 
away,  witb  no  otber  tbougbt  in  my  mind  tban  of  all  tbe  love  and  affc 
she  bad  for  me,  worse  luck  mine  tliat  I  bave  not  got  them  still." 

•*  Shall  I  wolli  over  wiLb ?  would  you  rather  be  alone  ?  " 

'^  I  beUeve  so ;  I  tbiuk  I  sliould  like  to  be  alone." 
'<  Let  us  meet  then,  on  tbis  spot,  to-morrow,  and  decide  what  is  \ 
done  ?  " 
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Agreed,"  cried  O'Sbea,  and  with  a  warm  ehake-bajids  to  ritlify  the 
pledge,  they  parted :  Dick  towards  the  loner  port  of  the  gordeD,  while 

O'Shea  turned  toirards  the  honse. 


CHAPTER    I.lri. 

"A    SCBAPE." 

TVe  liaro  all  of  ns  felt  how  depressing  is  the  senaation  felt  in  a  family 
circle  in  the  first  meeting  after  the  dcpartiiro  of  their  gae^ta.  The  frieuds 
M'ho  have  hcen  staying  some  timo  in  yonr  hoaae  not  o&ly  bring  to  the 
common  stock  their  share  of  pleasant  converse  and  companionship,  but,  in 
iho  quality  of  Btraugera,  they  exact  a  certain  amount'  of  effort  for  their 
amusement  which  is  better  for  him  who  gives  than  for  the  recipient,  and 
they  impose  that  amall  reserve  which  excludes  the  purely  personal  incon- 
Tenience  sand  contrarieties,  which  unhappily  in  strictly  family  intercoarse 
have  no  small  space  aUotted  them  for  discussion. 

It  is  bat  right  to  Bay  that  they  who  benefit  most  by,  and  most  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  this  boon  of  the  visitors,  are  the  young.  The  elders, 
sometimes  more  disposed  to  indolence  than  elTort,  sometimes  irritable  at 
the  check  essentially  put  upon  many  htlle  ogotiams  of  daily  nse,  and 
of^ener  than  either  perhaps,  glad  to  get  back  to  the  old  groove  of  home 
discussion,  unreBtraiued  by  the  presence  of  strangers :  the  elders,  I  say, 
are  now  and  then  given  to  express  a  most  ungracious  gratitude  for  being 
once  again  to  themselves,  and  tree  to  be  as  confidential,  and  outspoken, 
BJid  disagreeable  as  their  hearts  desire. 

The  dinner  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  on  the  day  I  epeak  of,  consisted  solely 
of  the  Kearney  family,  and  except  in  the  person  of  the  old  man  himself, 
no  trace  of  pleasantry  could  be  detected.  Kiite  had  her  own  share  of 
anxieties.  A  number  of  notices  had  been  served  by  rofiractory  tenants  for 
demands  they  were  about  to  prefer  for  improvements,  under  the  new  land 
act.  The  passion  for  litigation  so  dear  to  the  Irish  peasant's  heart — that 
sense  of  having  something  to  bo  qnibbted  for,  so  exciting  to  the  imagi- 
native nature  of  the  Celt,  had  taken  poSBOSsion  of  oil  the  tenants  on  the 
estate,  and  even  the  well-to-do  and  the  satisGed  were  now  bestirring 
themselTea  to  think  If  they  had  not  some  grievfluce  to  be  turned  into 
profit,  and  some  possible  hardship  to  be  discounted  into  an  abatement. 

Dick  Kearney,  entirely  pre-occupied  by  the  thought  of  his  intended 
journey,  already  began  to  feel  that  the  things  of  home  touched  him  no 
longer.  A  few  months  more  and  ho  should  be  far  away  from  Ireland  and 
her  interests,  and  why  should  he  harass  himself  about  tiio  couteste  of 
party  or  the  balance  of  factions,  which  never  again  could  have  any  bearing 
on  his  future  life.  His  whole  thought  was  what  arrangement  he  could  make 
with  his  father  by  which,  for  a  Httle  present  assistance,  he  might  surrender 
All  hii  right  on  the  entail  and  give  up  Kilgobbin  for  ever. 
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As  for  Kina,  her  complazilies  were  too  muiy  and  too  mud 
woven  for  our  inyestigation,  and  there  were  thoaghta  of  «U  the 
persons  she  had  met  in  Ireland,  mingled  iiith  bcohob  of  the  pti 
more  strangely  still,  the  people  placed  in  BitnatioDB  uid  goiu 
which  byno  likelihood  should  they  ever  have  occnpied.  The  thot^ 
the  little  comody  of  every-day  life,  which  she  relished  immenMly,  n 
to  cease  for  lack  of  actors,  made  her  serioaa— -almost  snd — a 
seldom  spoke  daring  the  meal. 

At  Lord  Kilgobbin'a  request,  that  they  vonid  not  leave  him  to  t 
wine  alone,  they  drew  their  chairs  round  the  diniog-room  fire;  but, 
the  bright  glow  of  the  raddy  turf  and  the  pleasant  look  of  the  ol 
himself,  there  was  little  that  smacked  of  the  agreeable  fireside. 

"What  has  come  over  you  girls  this  eTening?"  said  the  cdi 
"  Are  you  in  love,  or  has  the  man  that  ought  to  be  ia  love  with  ei 
yoa  discovered  it  was  only  a  mistake  he  was  making  ?  " 

"  Ask  Nina,  sir,"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle,"  said  Nina,  dreamily. 

"  In  which  of  my  guesBes — the  first  or  the  last  ?  " 

"Dou't  pnzzle  mo,  sir,  for  I  have  no  head  for  a  subtle  distineti 
only  meant  to  say  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  in  love  without  mistakes. 
mistake  realities  and  traits  for  something  not  a  bit  like  them,  ai 
mistake  yourself  by  imagining  that  yoa  mind  them." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  yoa,"  said  the  old  man, 

"  Very  likely  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know  if  I  had  a  meanmg  that  I 
explain." 

"  Nina  wants  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  the  right  man  bos  not 
forward  yet,  and  she  does  not  know  whether  she'll  keep  the  plao 
in  her  heart  for  him  any  longer,"  said  Dick,  with  a  half  malicious  ^ 

"  That  terrible  ooosin  Dick  I  nothing  eseapes  him,"  said  Nina, ' 
faint  smile. 

"Is  there  any  more  in  the  newspapers  about  that  scandal  < 
Government  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  taming  to  Kate.  "  la  there  not 
to  bo  some  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  Excellency  wrote  to  tbe  Feuiaii 

"  There  are  a  few  words  here,  papa,"  cried  Kate,  opening  the  { 
"  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Sir  Bames  Malone  as  to  the  late  commt 
tions  alleged  to  have  passed  between  the  head  of  the  Irish  Goren 
and  the  Head-Centre  of  the  Fenians,  the  Right  Hononrable  the  First 
of  the  Treasury  sold,  '  That  tbe  question  would  be  more  properly  addr 
to  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  was  not  then  ii 
House.  Meanwhile,  sir,'  continaed  he, '  I  will  take  on  myself  the  m 
sibility  of  snying  that  in  this,  tis  in  a  variety  of  other  easee, 
zenl  of  party  has  greatly  ontstrippcd  Iho  discretion  that  ahoold  g( 
political  warfare.  The  exceptional  state  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  adn 
tration  of  justice  miunly  depends  on  those  aids  whieh  a  rigid  ma 
might  disparage ;  the  social  state  of  a  people  whose  integri^  calb  Sh 
appUcation  of  means  the  moat  certun  to  disieminattt  diitnut  asd 
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nnion,  are  Ekcte  wliicli  constitnte  reasoua  for  political  action  that,  however 
aasoibble  in  the  mere  abstract,  the  mind  of  etRtesmaiilike  form  will  at  once 
accept  aa  solid  and  effective,  and  to  reject  which  vonld  only  ehow  that,  in 
overlooking  the  canaeqnencee  of  sentiment,  a  man  can  ignore  the  most 
vital  interests  of  his  conntry.'  " 

"Does  he  Bay  that  they  wrote  to  Donogan?*'  cried  Eilgobbtn,  whose 
patience  had  been  sorely  pushed  by  the  Premier's  eiordinm. 

■'  Let  me  read  on,  papa," 

"  Skip  all  that,  and  get  down  to  a  eimplo  question  and  Answer,  Kitty ; 
don't  read  the  long  sentences." 

"  Thia  is  how  he  winds  np,  papa.  '  I  trust  I  have  now,  sir,  satiafiod 
the  Honae  that  there  are  abundant  reasons  why  thia  correspondence 
flhonld  not  he  produced  on  the  table,  while  I  have  further  justified  my 
noble  friend  for  a  course  of  action  in  which  the  humanity  of  the  man 
takes  no  lustre  from  the  glory  of  the  statesman ' — then  there  are  acme 
worda  in  Latin — '  and  the  right  hoD.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
loud  cheera,  in  which  some  of  the  Opposition  were  heard  to  join.'  " 

"  I  want  to  be  told,  after  all,  did  they  write  the  letter  to  say  Donogan 
was  to  be  let  escape  ?  " 

"  Would  it  hare  been  a  great  crime,  uncle  ?  "  said  Nina,  artlessly. 

"  I'm  not  going  into  that.  I'm  only  asking  what  the  people  over  on 
aay  is  the  best  way  to  govern  na.  I'd  like  to  know,  once  for  all,  what  waa 
wrong  and  what  was  right  in  Ireland." 

"  Has  not  the  Premier  jiial  told  you,  sir,"  replied  Nina,  "  that  it  is 
always  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  everywhere  else  ?  " 

"I  have  bad  enough  of  it,  anyhow,"  cried  Dick,  who,  though  not 
intending  it  before,  now  was  carried  away  by  a  momentary  gnat  of  poasicn 
to  make  the  avowal. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  Cabinet  all  thia  time,  then,  without  our  know- 
ing it  ?  "  asked  Kiaa,  archly. 

"  It  ia  not  of  the  Cabinet  I  was  speaking,  mademoiselle.  It  was  of 
the  country."     And  he  aneworod  haughtily. 

"And  where  would  you  go,  Dick,  and  find  better?"  said  Kate. 

"  Anywhere.  1  should  find  better  in  America,  in  Canada,  in  the  For 
Weat,  in  New  Zealand— but  1  mean  to  try  in  Australia." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ?  "  aaked  Kilgobbin,  with 
a  grim  humour  in  bia  look. 

"Do  tell  me,  oouain  Dick,  for  who  knows  that  it  might  not  suit  me 
also?" 

Young  Kearney  filled  hia  eImb,  and  drained  it  without  speaking.  At 
last  ha  said,  "It  will  be  for  you,  sir,  to  say  if  I  make  tho  trial.  It  la 
clear  enough,  I  have  no  coarse  open  to  me  here.  For  a  few  hundred 
ponnda,  or,  indeed,  for  anything  yon  like  to  give  me,  yoa  get  rid  of  me 
for  ever.     It  will  bo  the  one  piece  of  economy  my  whole  life  comprises." 

"  Stay  at  home,  Dick,  and  give  to  your  own  countiy  tha  energy  you 
e  mlling  to  beilow  on  a  etranse  land,"  said  Kate. 
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^^H  "  And  labour  side  hj  side  with  the  peuaat  I  have  looked  iam 

^^^M  nince  I  was  able  to  vralk." 

^^^1  "  Don't  look  domi  on  liim,  then — do  it  no  longer.     If  you  vod 

^^^1  the  first  Rtmngcr  yoii  met  in  the  bnab  UB  your  oqaal,  twgia  the  CI 

^^^1  practice  in  your  own  country." 

^^^1  "  But  ho  needn't  do  that  at  all,"  broke  in  th«  old  man.     "  If  h< 

(  take  to  atrODt;  shoes  and  early  rising  bore  at  Kilgobbin,  he  need  a 

'  .  '•      ■  to  Geclong  fur  a  living.     Yoar  great-grandfntliera  lived  hero  for  cei 

fi:i..  and  the  old  houso  that  sheltered  them  is  still  atanding." 

^.     y^  "  What  should  I  stay  for 7  "     Eo  had  go,t  thna  far  vhea  I 

'■  -**  ;'  met  Ktna's,  and  lie  stopped  and  hesitated,  and,  aa  a  deep  blnsh  core 

'  ,  '  fnca,  faltered  out,  "Gorman  O'Shca  says  he  is  ready  to  go  vith  o 

I  '*■•  i  ,  two  ftiUons  with  less  to  detain  thorn  in  their  own  oountiy  wonld  I 

"  "0    ,  to  find." 

!•  "  O'Shoa  will  do  weli  enough,"   said  the   old  man;  "he  n 

I  '  brought  up  to  kid-leather  boots  and  silk  linings  in  his  great-eoat.    ' 

I  ;«..  BtufT  in  him,  and  if  it  comes  to  sleeping  nndor  a  hajBtacb  or  dinii 

red-herring,  ho'll  not  rise  up  with  rheumatism  or  heartborn.     And 
better  than  all,  he'll  not  think  himself  a  hero  becaase  ho  mends  1 
,  Tl     '  boots  or  lights  his  own  kitchen-fire." 

'  ';  "A  letter  for  your  bononr,"  said  tho  servant,  entering  ytHh 

■•  informal-looking  note  on  coarse  paper,  and  Cutensd  vith  a  vafer. 

.  •':.  i"  gossoon,  sir,  is  waiting  for  an  answer;  he  mn  e^'ery  miie  from  Moi 

"Bead  it,  Kitty,"   enid   the  old  man,  not  heeding  the  ae 
!  comment. 

"  it  is  dated   '  J^foato  Jail,  7  o'clock,' "  sud  Kitty,  as  she 
'I  " '  JJoar  sir, — ^I  have  got  into  a  stupid  scrape,  and  bsTe  been  eommi 

jail.     AVill  you  come,  or  send  some  one  to  bail  me  out.      The  thi 
mere  trifle,  but  the  "being  locked  up"  ia  very  hard   to    bear. 
always, — G.  O'Shea.'  " 

"Is  this  more  Fenian  work?  "  cried  Kilgobbin. 
"I'm  certain  it  is  not,  sir,"  esid  Dick.     "Gorman  O'Shea  1 
liking  for  them,  nor  is  be  tho  man  to  sympathize  with  what  be  o^ 
I  cannot  understand.     It  ia  a  mere  accidental  row." 

"At  all  events  wo  must  see  to  sot  bim  at  liberty.      Order  tl 
Dick,  and  while  they  ore  putting  on  the  harness  I'll  finish  thia  de 
"  of  port.    If  it  wasn't  that  we're  getting  retired  shopkocpen  on  tbe 

we'd  not  see  im  O'Khca  sent  to  prison  like  a  gossoon  that  stole  a  ba 
turnips.'' 
,  "  What  has  be  been  doing,  I  wondor  ?  "  siud  Nina,  as  she  drt 

arm  within  luite's  and  left  tho  room. 

"  Some  luiid  talk  in  the  bar-purlour,  perhaps,"  was  Knta'a  i«pl' 
tho  loss  of  her  head  as  sbo  said  it  implied  more  even  than  the  woiili 
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How     IT     B  EPE 


TV'mLB  Lord  Kilgobbin  aad  bis  sod  am  ploddiug  along  tonnrds  Monla 
irilh  a  hoise  not  long  released  &om  the  harrow,  and  over  a  road  vluch  the 
late  nuDS  had  sorely  damped,  tlie  moment  is  not  inopportmic  to  oxplain 
the  nature  of  the  incident,  small  enough  in  its  way.  that  called  on  them 
for  this  journey  at  nightfall.  It  befell  that  when  Miss  Betty,  indiguant  at 
ber  nephew's  defection,  and  outraged  that  ho  shoold  descend  to  call  at 
Kilgobbin,  dcteiroined  to  cost  him  off  for  ever,  she  also  resolved  upon  a 
project  over  nhich  she  had  long  meditated,  and  to  which  the  conversation 
at  ber  late  dinner  greatly  predisposed  her. 

Tiie  growing  unJertility  of  the  land,  the  sturdy  r^cction  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  manifested  in  so  many  ways  by  the  people,  bad  led  Miss 
O'Shea  to  speculate  more  on  the  insecurity  of  landed  property  in  Ireland 
than  all  the  long  list  of  outrages  scheduled  at  Aseizee,  or  all  the  barniug 
haggards  that  ever  flared  in  a  wintry  sky.  Her  notion  was  to  retire  into 
some  rehgioua  sisterhood,  and  away  from  life  and  its  cares,  to  pass  ber 
remaining  years  in  holy  meditation  and  piety.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  sold  ber  estate,  and  endowed  some  hoDse  or  conTent  with  the  proceeds, 
but  there  vere  certain  legal  difficnlties  that  fitood  in  the  \my,  and  ber 
lair  agent,  McKeotrn.  must  be  seen  ncd  cosfencd  nith  abont  these. 

Her  moods  of  passion  were  usually  so  very  violent,  that  she  would 
stop  at  nothing  ;  and  in  the  torrent  of  her  anger  she  would  decide  on  a 
course  of  action  witich  wonld  colour  a  whole  lifetime.  On  the  present 
occasion  ber  firet  step  was  to  write  and  acquaint  McEeowu  that  she  wonld 
be  at  Moodie's  Hotel,  Dominick  Street,  the  same  evening,  and  begged  he 
might  cull  there  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  as  her  business  with  lum  was 
pressing.  Her  iieit  care  was  to  let  the  house  and  lands  of  O'Sbea's  Bam 
to  Peter  Gill,  for  the  tenn  of  one  year,  at  a  rent  Bcarceiy  more  than 
nominal,  the  said  Gill  binding  himself  to  maintain  tbe  gardens,  the 
Bbrubberies,  and  all  the  ornamental  plantings  in  their  aocustomed  order 
and  condition.  In  fitct,  the  extreme  moderation  of  the  rent  was  to  be 
recompensed  by  the  large  space  allotted  to  unprofitable  land,  and  the  great 
care  he  was  pledged  to  exercise  in  its  preservation,  and  while  nominally 
the  tenant,  so  manifold  were  tbo  obligations  imposed  on  him,  he  was  in 
reality  very  Httle  other  than  the  care-taker  of  O'Sbea's  Bam  and  its 
depesdenoiee.  No  fences  were  to  bo  altered,  or  boundaries  changed.  All 
the  copses  of  young  timber  were  to  be  carefully  protected  by  palings  aa 
heretofore,  and  even  the  ornamental  cattle— the  short-horns,  and  tbe 
Alderaeys,  and  a  few  favourite  "  Kerries," — were  to  be  kept  on  the 
allotted  paddocks ;  and  to  old  Xatloo  hors«U  was  allotted  a  loose  box, 
L  with  a  small  field  attached  to  it,  where  sba  might  BEOutor  at  will,  and 
I  rmniuate  over  tho  less  bappy  qoadrupeds  that  bad  to  work  for  their 
I    labsisteace. 
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Now,  though  Mies  Betty,  in  the  fuU  toireni  of  her  anger,  h 
mncb  of  method  in  her  madneas  to  remember  the  variona  deUili 
interests  were  the  bnsinesB  of  her  daily  life,  and  bo  far  made  pnni 
the  future  of  hor  pet  cows  and  horsea  and  dogs  and  guinea- fowls,  i 
ehe  ehoald  ever  resolve  to  return  she  should  find  all  as  she  had ! 
the  short  paper  of  agreement  by  which  she  accepted  Oil]  as  hei 
was  drawn  up  by  her  own  hand,  unaided  by  a  lawyer,  and,  whetl 
tho  intemperate  haste  of  the  moment  or  an  unbonnded  eonfidenee  i 
honesty  and  fidehty,  was  not  only  carelessly  expressed,  bat  word 
way  that  implied  bow  her  trustfulneaa  exonerated  her '  from  a 
beyond  the  expression  of  what  she  wished  for  and  what  she  belie 
tenant  would  strictly  perform.  QiU's  repeated  phrase  of  "  'Wbati 
honour's  ladyship  liked  "  had  followed  every  sentence  as  she  r 
document  alond  to  him,  and  the  only  real  puzzle  she  had  was  to  ex 
tiie  poor  man's  simple  comprehension  that  she  was  not  malting 
bargain  with  him,  bnt  treating  him  handsomely  and  in  all  confiden 

Shrewd  and  sharp  as  the  old  lady  was,  Tereed  in  the  habits 
people,  and  long  trained  to  suspect  a  certain  mt  of  dnlness,  by 
when  asking  the  explanation  of  a  point,  they  watch,  with  a  native  cai 
to  SCO  what  flaw  or  chink  may  open  an  equivocal  meaning  or  iotei 
she  was  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  simple  and  nnreasoning  conei 
this  humble  man  gave  to  every  proviso,  and  tbe  hearty  assura 
always  gave  "that  her  honour  linow  what  was  best.  God  rewa 
keep  her  long  in  the  way  to  do  it  I  " — with  all  this,  Miss  O'Shea  fa 
accomplished  tho  first  stage  of  her  journey  to  Dublin,  when  ^t 
was  seated  in  tbe  office  of  Pat  McEvoy,  the  attomoy  at  Moate— a 
practitioner,  who  bad  done  more  to  foster  litigation  between  tena 
landlord  than  all  tbe  "grievances"  that  ever  were    placarded 

"  When  did  yon  get  this,  Peter  ?  "  said  the  attorney,  as  he 
abont,  unable  to  find  a  date. 

"  This  morning,  sir,  just  before  she  started." 

"  You'll  have  to  come  before  the  magistrate  and  make  an  oath 
date,  and,  by  my  conscience,  it's  worth  the  trouble." 

"  AMiy,  air,  wbat's  in  it  7  "  cried  Peter,  eagerly. 

■■  I'm  no  lawyer  if  she  hasn't  given  you  a  clear  possession  of  the 
subject  to  certain  trusts,  and  even  for  the  non-performance  of  then 
in  no  penalty  attached.  When  Councillor  Holmes  comes  down 
nssizcH,  I'll  Iny  a  case  before  him,  and  I'll  wager  a  trifle,  Peter,  y 
turn  out  to  be  an  cstated  gentleman." 

"  Blood  alive  I  "  was  all  Peter  could  utter. 

Though  the  conversation  that  ensued  occupied  more  than  an  h 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  repeat  what  occurred,  nor  state  moi 
tbe  fact  that  Peter  went  home  fully  anaured  that  if  O'Shea's  Bam  w 
his  own  indisputably,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  diaposaess  him,  and  tl 
all  crcnts,  the  occupation  was  secure  to  Lim  for  the  prsMoL 
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importance  tbat  the  kv  alwaya  attocbca  to  poBsesston  Mr.  McEvoj  took 
care  to  impreas  on  Gill's  mind,  and  he  fully  convinced  bim  tliat  u  foroiblo 
seizure  or  the  premises  was  fai  more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  slower 
process  of  a  snit  and  a  verdict. 

It  was  about  the  third  week  aller  this  opiaion  bad  been  given,  when 
yonng  O'Shea  walked  over  from  Kilgobbin  Castle  to  the  Bani,  intending  to 
■ee  his  annt  and  talie  hie  farewell  of  her. 

Though  ha  had  steeled  hia  heart  against  the  emotions  such  a  leave- 
taking  waa  likely  to  evoke,  be  was  in  nowise  prepared  for  the  feelings  the 
old  place  itself  would  call  np,  and  as  he  opened  a,  little  wicket  that  led  by  a 
ehrubbery  walk  to  the  cottage,  be  w(ls  glad  to  throw  bimaelf  on  the  first  seat 
he  could  find  and  wait  till  hia  heart  could  beat  more  meaanredly.  What 
a  strange  thing  was  life — at  least  tbat  conventional  life  we  make  for  onr- 
selvea— was  bis  thought  now.  "  Here  am  I  ready  to  cross  the  globe,  to  be 
the  servant,  the  labourer  of  Bome  rude  Bottler  in  the  wilds  of  Australia, 
and  yet  I  cannot  be  the  herdsman  here,  and  tend  the  cattle  in  the  scenes 
tbat  I  love,  where  every  tree,  every  bush,  every  shady  nook,  and  every 
Tanning  stream  is  dear  to  me.  I  cannot  serve  my  own  kith  and  kin,  but 
must  seek  my  bread  from  the  stranger  !  This  is  our  glorious  civilization. 
J  should  like  to  bear  in  what  consiBts  its  marvelloas  advantage." 

And  then  ho  began  to  think  of  thosQ  men  of  whom  he  had  odea  heard 
— gentlemen  and  men  of  refinement — who  had  gone  out  to  Australia,  and 
■who,  in  all  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour — ber^ng  caltls  on  the  plains  or 
conducting  droves  of  horses  long  miles  of  way — still  managed  to  retain  the 
habits  of  their  better  dayn,  and,  by  the  instinct  of  the  breeding,  which  had 
become  a  nature,  to  keep  intact  io  their  hearts  the  thoughts  and  the 
sympathies  and  the  nfibctions,  that  made  them  gentlemen. 

"  If  my  dear  aunt  only  knew  me.  as  1  know  myself,  she  would  let  me 
stay  here  and  serve  her  as  the  bumbiest  labotirer  on  her  land.  I  can  see 
no  indignity  in  being  poor  and  faring  hardly.  I  have  known  coarse  food 
and  coarse  clothing,  and  I  never  found  that  they  either  damped  my 
oooroge  or  aonred  my  temper." 

It  might  not  seem  exactly  the  appropriate  moment  to  have  bethonght 
him  of  the  aolace  of  companionship  in  ancb  poverty,  bat  somehow  hie 
thoughts  did  take  that  flight,  and,  unwarrantable  as  was  the  notion,  he 
fancied  himself  returning  at  nightfall  to  bis  lowly  cabin,  and  a  certain 
girlish  figure,  whom  our  reader  knows  as  Kate  Kearney,  standing  watehing  < 
for  his  coming. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  al)0ut  as  he  approochsd  the  bonse.  The 
ball-door,  however,  lay  open.  He  entered  and  passed  on  to  the  little  ' 
breakfast- parionr  on  the  left.  The  famitnre  was  the  same  as  before,  but 
a  coarse  fuatian  jacket  was  thrown  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  a  clay  pipe 
and  a  paper  of  tobacco  stood  on  the  table.  While  he  was  examining 
these  objects  with  some  attisntion,  a  very  ragged  urchin,  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  yeara,  entered  the  room  with  a  furtive  step,  and  stood  watching 
him.    From  this  fellow  all  that  he  could  hear  was  tbat  Mies  Betty  was 
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guuo  awfty»  aud  that  Peter  was  at  tho  Kilbeggan  Market,  and  thci 

tried  various  questions,  no  other  answers  than  these  were  to  be  ol 

.^1'  Gorman  now  tried  to  see  the  drawing-room  and  the  library,  bnt  tl 

well  as  tho  dining-room,  were  all  locked.     He  next  essayed  the  bed- 
but  with  tho  same  unsuccess.    At  length  he  tamed  to  his  own  well 
,^  comer — tho  well -remembered  little  "greenroom" — ^which    ho  1< 

think  his  own.     This,  too,  was  locked,  but  Gornum  remembered  i 
pressing  the  door  underneath  with  his  walking-stick  he   could  lift  t 
f;  from  the  old-fushionod  receptacle  that  held  it  and  open  tho  door,     i 

^ :  to  have  a  last  look  at  a  spot  dear  by  so  many  memories,  he  tried 

artifice  and  succeeded. 

He  had  still  on  his  watch-chain  tho  little  key  of  on  old  mai 
cabinet,  where  ho  was  wont  to  write,  and  now  he  was  determined  1 
a  last  letter  to  his  aunt  from  tho  old  spot,  and  send  her  his  good-l 
tho  very  corner  where  he  had  often  couio  to  wish  her  "  good-night. 

He  opened  tho  window  and  walked  out  on  the  little  wooden  h 
from  which  the  view  extended  over  tho  lawn  and  the  broad  belt  o 
that  fenced   the  demesne.     The  Sliebh  Bloom  ]^oimtain   shone 
distance,  and  in  the  calm  of  an  evening  sunUght  the  whole  piciuj 
something  in  its  silence  and  peacefulness  of  almost  rapturous  chars 

AVho  is  there  amongst  us  thi^t  has  not  felt,  in  walking  throuj 
room  of  some  uninhabited  house,  with  every  appliance  of  human  c 
sti'own  about,  ease  and  luxury  within,  wavy  trees  and  sloping  la 
eddying  waters  without — who,  in  seeing  all  these,  has  not  questionei 
self  as  to  whv  this  should  be  deserted  ?  and  why  is  thcro  none  tc 
and  feel  all  the  blessedness  of  such  a  lot  as  life  here  should  offer  *? 
the  world  full  of  these  places  ?  is  not  the  puzzle  of  this  query  of  all 
and  of  all  peoples  ?  That  evcr-prcsent  delusion  of  what  we  sho 
— what  be  if  wo  were  aught  other  than  ourselves — how  happy,  ho^ 
tented,  how  uurepining,  and  how  good — ay,  even  our  moral  nature 
in  to  the  compact — this  delusion,  I  say,  besets  most  of  us  throug! 
and  we  nevtr  wear^'  of  believing  how  cruelly  fate  has  treated  us,  an 
unjust  destiny  has  been  to  a  variety  of  good  gifts  and  graces  whi^ 
doomed  to  die  unrecognized  and  imroquited. 

1  will  not  go  tho  length  of  baying  that  Gorman  0'Shea*s  reUe 
went  thus  fur,  though  they  did  go  to  tho  extent  of  wondering  why  hii 
had  left  this  lovely  spot,  and  asking  himself,  again  and  again,  whei 
could  possibly  have  foiuid  anything  to  replace  it. 

•*  Aly  dearest  aunt,'  wrote  ho,  **in  my  own  old  room  at  the  dej 
desk,  and  on  the  spot  knitted  to  my  heart  by  happiest  memories, 
down  to  scud  you  my  last  good- by  ere  1  leave  Ireland  for  ever. 

*'  It  is  in  no  mood  of  passing  frctfuluess  or  impatience  that  1  n 
to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in  Australia.  As  I  feel  now,  bcli 
you  are  displeased  with  me,  I  have  no  heart  to  go  further  into  the  qm 
of  my  own  selfish  interests,  nor  say  why  I  resolve  to  give  up  soldii 
and  why  I  turn  to  a  new  existence.    Had  I  been  to  you  what  I 


UtherU)  been,  bad  I  the  UBsnrance  that  I  posHeased  the  old  claim  OU  your 
love  which  made  me  regard  yon  as  a  dear  mother,  I  ehould  tell  yon  of 
every  step  that  has  led  me  to  this  determiDatiott,  aud  heir  carofolly  aoJ 
uuioosly  I  tried  to  study  ivhat  might  be  tbo  taniing-point  of  my  llfo." 

WhfiD  he  had  written  tbna  for  and  his  eyes  bad  already  grown  gUssy 
vith  the  teara  which  would  force  their  way  across  them,  a  hoavy  toot  wan 
liHard  OD  the  ataiie,  the  door  was  boist  rudely  open,  (uid  Peter  Gill  etood 
before  hira. 

No  longer,  however,  the  old  peasant  in  shabby  clothes  and  with  his 
look  half-shy,  b^-sycopbaot,  hut  vulgarly  dressed  in  broad-cloth  anil 
bright  buttons,  a  tall  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  crimson  cravat  round  hia 
neck.  ~  Bis  hue  wus  flushed,  and  liie  eye  flashing  and  inaolent,  so  that 
O'Sbea  only  feebly  recognized  him  by  his  voice. 

"Yon  thought  yon'd  be  too  quick  for  me,  young  man,"  said  tbo 
fellow,  and  the  voice  in  its  thickness  showed  be  had  been  drinking,  "and 
Ihat  you  would  do  your  bit  of  writing  there  before  I"d  be  back,  but  I  was 
np  to  yon." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  O'Shea,  rising  ;  "  and 
as  it  is  only  too  plain  you  have  boon  drinking,  I  do  not  care  to  ask  you," 

"  Whether  1  was  drinliag  or  no  is  my  own  business  ;  there's  none  to 
oall  me  to  account  now.  I'm  here  in  my  own  house,  and  I  order  you 
to  leave  it,  and  if  you  don't  go  by  the  way  you  came  in,  by  my  soul  you'll 
go  by  that  wiudow !  "  A  loud  bang  of  his  stick  on  the  floor  gave  the 
emphasis  to  the  last  words,  and  whether  it  was  the  action  or  the  absurd 
figure  of  tbo  man  himself  oTorcame  O'Shea,  be  burst  out  in  a  hearty 
laugb  as  be  surveyed  bim.  "  I'll  make  it  no  laughing  matter  to  you," 
cried  Gill,  wild  with  passion,  and,  stepping  to  the  door,  he  cried  oat, 
"  Come  up,  boys,  every  man  of  ye  :  come  up  and  see  the  chap  thafa 
trying  to  turn  me  out  of  my  holding," 

The  sound  of  voices  and  the  tramp  of  feet  outside  now  drew  O'Sbea 
to  the  wiudow,  and,  passing  out  on  the  balcony,  ho  saw  a  considerable 
crowd  of  countiy  people  assembled  beneath.  They  were  all  armed  with 
sticks,  and  bad  that  look  of  ihischief  and  daring  so  unmislakable  in  a 
mob.  As  the  young  man  stood  looking  at  them,  some  one  pointed  him 
out  to  the  rest,  and  a  wild  yell,  mingled  w^th  hisses,  now  broke  &om  the 
crowd.  He  was  tumin|T  away  from  the  sjiot  in  disgust  when  he  found 
that  Gill  had  stationed  himself  at  the  window,  and  barred  the  passage. 

"The  boys  want  another  look  at  ye,"  said  Gill,  insolently;  "go 
back  and  show  yourself  :  it  is  not  every  day  they  see  an  infonuer," 

"  Stand  back,  you  old  fool,  and  let  me  pass,"  cried  O'Sbea. 

1"  Touch  me  if  you  dare  ;  only  lay  one  £nger  on  mo  in  my  own  house," 
laid  the  fellow ;  and  be  grinned  almost  in  bis  face  as  he  spoke. 
"  Stand  back,"  seid  Gorman,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  be 
nieed  his  arm  to  moke  space  for  bim  to  pass  out.  Gill,  no  sooner  did 
ho  feel  the  arm  graze  his  ebcst,  (ban  ho  struck  O'Sbea  across  the  face ; 
and  though  the  blow  was  that  of  an  old  man,  the  insult  was  so  maddening 
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that   O'Sbea,   seizing  him  by  the  arms,   dngged    him  ont  op 
balcony, 

"He's  going  to  throw  the  old  man  over,"  cried  Beveral  ol 
beneath,  and,  amidst  the  tnmnlt  of  voices,  a  nnmbar  booq  roshed 
Btaira  and  out  on  the  balcony,  vhere  the  old  fellow  was  cliq 
O'Shea's  lega  in  his  despairing  attempt  to  sare  lumself.  The  t 
scarcely  lasted  many  seconds,  for  the  rotten  wood-work  of  the  1 
creaked  and  trembled,  and  at  last  gave  way  irith  a  crash,  biingi 
whole  party  to  the  ground  together. 

A  score  of  sticks  rained  the  blows  on  the  Inckless  young  man,  u 
time  that  he  tried  to  rise  he  was  stmck  back  and  rolled  over  by 
or  a  kick,  till  at  length  he  la;  still  and  seneeless  on  the  sward,  I 
covered  with  blood  and  his  clothes  in  ribbons. 

"  Put  him  in  a  cart,  boya,  and  take  him  off  to  the  gaol,"  k 
attorney,  UcEvoy,  "  We'U  be  in  a  scrape  abont  all  this,  if  we  doa' 
jiitnin  the  wrong." 

His  audience  fully  appreciated  the  connsel,  and  while  a  fii' 
bnsied  in  carrying  old  Oill  to  the  house — for  a  broken  leg  ntai 
unable  to  reach  it  alone — the  others  placed  O'Shea  on  some  stra 
cart,  and  set  out  with  him  to  Kilbeggan. 

"It  is  not  a  trespass  at  all,"  said  McEvoy.  "  I'll  make  it  a  baTf;li 
forcible  entry,  and  if  he  recovers  at  all,  I'll  stake  my  lepatation  I  tr 
him  for  seven  years," 

A  hearty  murmur  of  approval  met  the  speech,  and  the  p 
tho  cart  at  their  head,  moved  on  towards  the  town. 
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Two  J.  P.'S. 

It  was  the  Tory  magistrate,  Mr.  Flood— the  same  who  had  nu 
Walpole's  correspondence — before  whom'  the  informations  were 
against  Gorman  O'Shea,  and  the  old  justice  of  the  peace  was,  in 
not  sorry  to  see  the  question  of  laud-tenure  a  source  of  dispa 
quarrel  amongst  the  very  party  who  were  always  inveighing  agaii 
limillords. 

When  Lord  Kilgobbin  arrived  at  Eilbe^^an  it  was  nigh  midni^ 
as  young  O'Shea  was  at  that  moment  a  patient  in  the  gaol  infimuu 
sound  asleep,  it  was  decided  between  Kearney  and  his  son  tha 
would  leave  him  undistarbed  till  the  following  morning. 

Late  OS  it  was,  Kearney  was  so  desirous  to  know  the  exact  na 
of  events  that  he  resolved  on  seeing  Mr.  Flood  at  once.  Thougb 
Kearney  remonstrated  with  his  father,  and  reminded  him  that  ol 
Flood,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  bitter  Tory,  had  neither  a  dnl 
nor  a  kind  thought  for  hii  adversaries  in  polities,  KsHoej  wai 


B  elill  in  the  dinDer-roam,  and 
i  with  an  array  of  docanten 


a  he  read  the  card  the  servant 


"Ib  it  the  fellow  who  calls  himself  Lord  Kilgobbln,  I 
D  a  deep  guttural,  for  he  dieliked  the 
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mined  not  to  be  tumod  from  his  pnrpose  by  any  porBOiial  consideration, 
ftnd  being  aeanred  by  the  innkeeper  that  he  was  sare  to  find  Ur.  Flood  in 
Ms  dining-room  and  over  hie  wine,  he  set  oat  for  the  snug  cottage  at  thfi 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  the  old  jnstice  of  the  peace  resided. 

Juat  as  he  had  been  told,  Mr.  Flood  wi 
vith  his  guest,  Tony  Adams,  the  Rector,  st 
between  them. 

"Kearney — Kearney!"  cried  Flood,  i 
handed  him. 
wollder?" 

"  May  be  so,"  growled  Adams,  i 
effort  of  speech. 

"I  don't  know  him,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  him.  He  is  one  of  your 
half-and-half  Liberals  that,  to  my  thinking,  are  worse  than  the  rebels  them- 
aelves !  What  is  this  here  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  card  ?  '  Mr.  K. 
begs  to  apologize  for  the  hour  of  his  intrusion,  and  earnestly  entreats  a 
few  minutes  from  Mr.  Flood.'  Bhow  him  in,  Philip,  show  him  in;  and 
bring  some  fresh  glasses." 

Kearney  made  his  eicosea  with  a  tact  and  politeneaa  which  spoke  of  a 
time  when  he  mixed  Ireely  with  the  world,  and  old  Flood  was  so  astoniBhod 
by  the  ease  and  good  breeding  of  his  visitor  that  his  own  manner  became 
at  once  courteous  and  ufbone. 

"  Make  no  apologies  about  the  hour,  Mr.  Kearney,"  eaid  he.  "  An 
old  bachelor's  hoase  is  never  very  tight  in  discipline.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Kearney,  the  best  preacher  in  Ireland,  and 
as  good  a  judge  of  port  wine  as  of  theology." 

The  responsive  grunt  of  the  parson  was  drowned  in  the  pleasant 
laugh  of  the  others,  as  Kearney  sat  down  and  filled  bis  glass.  In  a  very 
few  words  he  related  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  the  town,  and  asked 
Mr.  Flood  to  tell  him  what  he  know  of  the  lata  misadventure. 

"Sworn  information,  drawn  up  by  that  worthy  man,  Fat  McBvoj, 
the  greatest  rascal  in  Europe,  and  I  hope  I  don't  hurt  you  by  saying  it, 
Mr.  Kearney.  Sworn  information  of  a  burglarious  entry,  and  an  aggra- 
vated assanlt,  on  the  premises  and  person  of  one  Feter  Gill,  another 
local  blessing — bad  lock  to  him.  The  aforesaid — if  I  spoke  of  him  before 
— Gorman  O'Shea,  having,  suadenU  diabolo,  smashed  down  doors  and 
windows,  palisadings  and  palings,  and  broke  open  cabinets,  chests,  cup- 
boards, and  other  contrivances.  In  a  word,  he  went  into  another  man's 
house,  and  when  asked  what  he  did  there,  he  threw  the  proprietor  out 
of  the  window.    There's  the  whole  of  it." 

"  Whore  was  the  house  ?  " 

"O'Bhea'sBam." 
Bnt  surely  O'Shea's  Bam,  being  the  residence  and  property  of  hia 
aunt,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  his  going  there  1 " 

The  informant  states  that  the  place  was  in  the  tenancy  of  this  said 
Qill,  one  of  your  own  people,  Mr.  Kearney.     I  wish  yon  luck  of  him." 
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**I  (liROwn  him.  Root  and  branch:  he  is  a  disgrace  tot 
And  where  is  Miss  Betty  O'Shea  ?  '' 

"  In  R  convent  or  a  monastery,  they  9ay.  She  has  inraed  a 
monlv ;  but,  upon  my  conscience,  from  tho  little  I've  seen  of  1 
strouf?  will  and  a  phicky  heart  bo  the  qualifications,  she  niigl 
Popo  !  " 

**  And  are  the  young  man's  injuries  scrions  ?  Is  ho  badlv  h 
they  would  not  let  me  sec  him  at  the  gaol." 

**  Serious,  I  believe  they  are.  He  is  cut  cruelly  about  the  j 
head,  and  his  body  bniised  all  over.  Tho  finest  peasantrv  hav< 
for  ki'*kinrt  with  strong  brogues  on  them,  Mr.  Kearney,  that  ca 

**  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  they'd  kick  tho  English  out  of  Ir< 
criod  Kearney,  with  a  savage  energy. 

"  I  aith  I  if  they  go  on  governing  us  in  the  present  fashion.  1 
Fay  I'll  make  any  great  objection.     Eh,  Adams  ?  " 

"  ^lay  be  so  I  "  was  the  slow  and  very  guttiu-al  reply,  as  the 
crossed  his  hands  on  his  waistcoat. 

"  I'm  sick  of  them  all,  Whigs  and  Tories,"  said  Koamev. 

"Is  not  every  Irish  gentleman  sick  of  them,  Mr.  Kearney?  A 
sick  of  being  cheated  and  cajoled,  and  ain't  tte  sick  of  heing 
and  inFulted  ?  They  seek  to  conciliate  ynu  by  outraging  us.  Do 
think  we  could  settle  our  own  differences  better  amongst  ourselvi 
was  Philpot  Curran  said  of  the  fleas  in  Manchester,  that  if  th< 
pulled  together,  they'd  have  pulled  him  out  of  bed.  Now,  Mr.  K 
what  if  wo  all  took  to  *  pulling  together  ?  *  '* 

**  Wo  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  we'd  be  outjockevcd 
Keaniov,  slowlv. 

•  • 

•*  We  /.//nir,"  cried  the  other,  "  that  wo  should  be  ontnumben 
that  is  worse.     Kh,  Adams  ?  " 

**Ay  !  "'  sighed  Adams,  who  did  not  desire  to  bo  appealed 
cither  side. 

*'  Now  we're  alone  here,  and  no  eavesdropper  near  us,  tell  mo 
K'carncy,  are  you  better  because  we  are  brought  down  in  tho  world ! 
you  richer — are  you  greater — are  you  happier?" 

"  I  believe  wo  are,  Mr.  Flood,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so." 

**  111  bo  Hhot  if  I  hear  you,  that's  all.  Fill  your  glass.  Thai 
port  that  John  Beresford  tasted  in  tho  Custom-House  Docks  sereni 
years  ago,  and  you  are  the  only  Whig  living  that  ever  drank  a 
i.fit!" 

**  I  am  j)roud  to  be  the  fii-st  exception,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  beH 
I  sliall  n(it  bo  tho  last  !  " 

**  I'll  send  a  few  bottles  over  to  that  boy  in  the  infirmaiy.  It  c 
but  be  good  for  him,"  said  Flood. 

**  Take  care,  for  heaven's  sake  :  if  ho  be  threatened  with  ififlitiwnii 
l>o  nothing  \Nithout  the  doctor's  leave." 


^^  LORD  an: 

"  I  woQtleT  thst  llie  peoplu  wbo  are  so  ftfraid  of  iuflanimfltion,  are  ao 
fond  of  rebellion,"  said  he  sarcastic nlly. 

"  PerhapH  I  conld  ttll  yon  thtit  too " 

"  No — do  not — do  not,  I  besoeeh  yon  ;  reading  tbe  Wbig  Ministerfl' 
Bpeecbes  bna  pTTcn  me  Bocb  a  disgnet  to  all  esplanatioua,  I'd  rather  conecdo 
anythjog  tban  hear  how  it  ooitld  be  defended  1  Apparently  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
of  my  mind  also,  for  ho  won't  anpport  Paul  Hai'ligan's  motion." 

"  What  was  Hartigan'a  niotion  ?  " 

"For  the  papers,  or  the  eorreBpoadenee,  or  whatever  they  cnMed  it, 
that  paased  between  Panesbnry  and  Dan  Donogan." 

"  But  there  waa  nooe." 

"  Ib  that  all  yon  know  of  it  ?  Tboy  were  as  thick  t^  two  tbiores,'  It 
wns  *  Dear  Dane  '  and  '  Dear  Dan  '  between  them.  ■  Stop  the  shooting. 
Vi'o  want  a  light  calendar  at  the  summer  assizes,'  says  one.  '  Yon  shall 
hnje  forty  thousand  pounds  yearly  for  a  Catholic  college,  if  tbe  House  will 
li;t  US.'  '  Thank  you  for  nothing  for  the  Catholic  college,'  says  Dan.  '  We 
want  our  own  parUament,  and  our  own  militia  :  free  pardon  for  political 
otTences.'  What  would  you  say  to  a  bill  tu  make  landlord- shoo  ting  tnan- 
slangbter,  Mr.  Kearney  ?  " 

■>  Justifiable  homicide,  Mr.  Bright  called  it  years  ago ;  Imt  the  judges 
didn't  nee  it." 

"  This  DancGbury  '  muddle,'  for  that  is  the  name  they  give  it,  wiU  be 
bushed  up,  for  be  bos  got  some  Tory  connectioitE,  and  tbe  lords  are  never 
hard  on  one  of  their  'order,'  so  I  bear,  llartigan  ie  to  bo  let  have  his 
talk  out  in  the  Houee,  and  as  he  is  said  lo  be  violent  and  indiscreet,  the 
Prime  Ktinister  will  only  reply  to  the  violence,  and  the  indiscretion, "and 
ho  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the  noble  Viceroy  has  begged  her  Majesty 
to  release  btm  of  tbe  cburgo  of  the  Irish  Oovemment,  and  though  tbe 
Cabinet  have  urgently  entreated  him  to  remain  and  carry  out  tbe  wise 
policy  of  conciliation  bo  happily  begun  in  Ireland,  he  is  rooted  in  his 
resolve,  niid  he  will  not  stay  ;  and  there  will  be  cheers !  and  when  he  adds 
that  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole,  having  shown  bis  great  talents  for  intrigue,  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  fitting  sphere.— bis  old  profession  of  diplomacy, — there 
will  be  laughter,  for  as  the  Minister  seldom  jokes,  the  Honsc  will  imagine 
this  to  be  a  slip,  and  then,  with  every  one  in  good  humour — ^bnl  Paul 
Uartigan,  who  will  have  to  withdraw  bia  motion — the  right  honourable 
geatlemun  will  sit  down,  well  pleaded  at  Iris  afternoon's  work." 

Ki-amcy  conld  not  but  laugh  at  tbe  sketch  of  a  debate  given  with  all 
the  mimicry  of  tone  and  mock  solemnity  of  an  old  debater,  and  the  two 
men  now  became,  by  the  bond  of  their  geniality,  like  old  acquaintances. 

"Ah,  Jlr.  Kearney,  I  won't  say  we'd  do  it  better  on  College  Green, 
but  we'd  do  it  more  kindly,  more  courteously,  and,  above  all,  we'd  he 
less  hypocritical  in  our  inquiries.  I  believe  we  try  to  cheat  the  devil  in 
Ireland  just  as  much  as  our  neighbours.  But  we  don't  pretend  that  we 
are  arohbisbops  all  the  time  we're  doing  it.  There's  where  we  differ  from 
the  English." 
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^  I    «"  ''And  who  is  to  govern  us,*'  cried  Kearney,  ''if  we  hare 

Lieutenant?'* 

<'Tho  Privy  Council,   the  Lords  JasticeB,   or  maybe  the 
Works,  who  knows?    When  you  are  going  over  to  Holyhea< 
packet,  do  you  ever  ask  if  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  decent,  or  a  b< 
.f  ^  and  liable  to  fits  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    You  know  that  there  are  othi 

to  look  to  this,  and  you  trust,  besides,  that  they'll  land  you  all  sa 
''That's  true,"  said  Kearney,  and  he  drained  his  glass;  **'< 
fPi^  tell  mo  one  thing  more.     How  will  it  go  with  yoang  O'Shea  al 

f*     iT  i  scrimmage,  will  it  be  serious  ?  '* 

F '"^  "  Curtis,  the  chief  constable,  says  it  will  be   an  ugly  afiair 

1^    I  '  They*ll  swonr  hard,  and  theyUl  try  to  make  out  a  title  to  the  land 

i   '  r  *    .  ■  the  action  of  trespass ;  and  if,  as  I  hear,  the  young  fellow  is  a  sc 

T  .;    .  a  bad  lot " 

["  "  Neither  one  nor  the  other,*'  broke  in  Kearney  ;   "as  fine  a 

;  as  thorough  a  gentleman  as  there  is  in  Ireland.*' 

I  .^«  "  And  a  bit  of  a  Fenian,  too,**  slowly  interposed  Flood. 

"Not  that  I  know;  I'm  not  sure  that  he  follows  the  distin< 
party  here ;  he  is  little  acquainted  with  Ireland.*' 
"  Ho,  ho  !  a  Yankee  sympathizer  ?  ** 

"  Not  even  that ;  an  Austrian  soldier,  a  young  lieutenant  of 
'  over  here  for  his  leave.** 

"  And  why  couldn*t  he  shoot,  or  course,  or  kiss  the  girls,  oi 
foot-ball,  and  not  be  burning  his  fingers  with  the  new  land  laws  ? 
plenty  of  ways  to  amuse  yourself  in  Ireland  without  throwing  a 
of  window;  eh,  Adams  ?  "  And  Adams  bowed  his  assent,  bat 
utter  a  word. 

<'  You  are  not  going  to  open  more  wine  ?  *'  remonstrated  ] 
eagerly. 

"  It's  done.     Smell  that,  Mr.  Kearney,**  cried  Flood,  as  he 
a  fresh-drawn  cork  at  the  end  of  the  screw.     "  Talk  to  me  of  cloi 
and  violets  and  carnations  after  that  ?    I  don*t  know  whether  j 
any  prayers  in  your  church  against  being  led  into  temptation.*' 
"  Haven't  we  ?  '*  sighed  tlie  other. 

"  Then  all  I  say  is,  heaven  help  the  people  up  at  Oporto  ;  thej 
more  to  answer  for  even  than  most  men.** 

It  was  nigh  dawn  when  they  parted,  Kearney  muttering  to  hix 
he  sauntered  back  to  the  inn,  "  If  port  like  that  is  the  drink  of  the 
they  must  be  good  fellows  with  all  their  prejudices.*' 

"  1*11  bo  shot  if  I  don't  like  that  rebel,**  said  Flood  as  he  went 
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nHOUGH  Lord  Kilgobbin,  when  lie 

awoke  somewbat  lute  in  tbe  afler- 
,  did  not  exactly  complain  of 
Lcadacho,  he  was  free  to  admit  that 
iiis  faculties  wore  slightly  clouded, 
lud  that  his  memory  was  not  to  the 
desired  extent  retentiTe  of  all  that 
n  the  preceding  night.    In- 
deed,   beyond  the   fact — which  he 
oiterated  with  great  energy — that 
"  old  Flood,  Tory  though  be  was, 
fellow,    (in    eicellent 
ri'llow,  and  had  a  marvellous  bin  of 
jiort  wine,"  his  eon  Dick  was  totally 
mablo  to  get  any  information  from 
lim.     "  Bigot,  if  you  like,  or  Blue 
Protestant,  and  all  the  real  of  it; 
I  fine  hearty  old  soul,  and  an 
j  Irishman  to  the  heart's  core  1 "  This 
'  was  the  Hum  of  mfonnation  which 
0  hours'  close  ctOBS-cxamiuatiou  elicited  ;  and  Dick  was  sulkily  about 
}  leave  the  room  in  blank  disappointment,  when  the  old  man  suddenly 
mazed  him  by  ftekicg — "  And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  lounging 
t  the  town  all  tho  morning,  and  have  leanied  nothing  ?     Were  yon 
^wn  to  the  gaol  ?    Have  you  seen  O'Sbea  ?     What's  his  account  of  it  ? 
ffho  began  the  row  ?    Has  ho  any  bocea  broken  ?    Do  you  know  any- 
TOL.  xxiv, — NO.  I  ■" 


"  I'liey  know  boBt,  and  I'm  afraid  they  know 
ob  dear !  if  Uiero'a  anything  the  world  makes  no  progi 
of  medicine.  Everybody  now  dies  of  what  w«  all  us< 
a  boy  !  Bore  throats,  smnll-poi,  colic,  are  nil  &tfil  b: 
Greek  names  fur  thorn,  and  with  their  old  vulgar 
body." 

"  Gorman  is  certainly  in  a  bad  way,  and  Doctor 
Bomo  days  before  he  could  pronounce  him  out  of  dai 

"  Can  be  bo  removed  ?  Can  wo  take  bin 
Kilgobbin  ?  " 

"That  is  nttcrly  out  of  the  qaestion;  he  ex 
requires  tbo  most  absolate  rest  and  quiet.  Besides 
difiicnJty, — ^I  don't  know  if  tboy  would  permit;  ns  to  i 

"  What  I  do  you  mean,  refuse  onr  bail  ?  " 

"  They  have  got  affidai-its  to  sbow  rf!d  Gill's  life' 
hif;h  fever  to-day,  and  raving  furiously,  and  if  he 
declares  that  they'll  bo  able  to  send  bills  for  ma 
before  the  grand  jurj-." 

"  There's  more  of  it !  "  cried  Kilgobbin,  with  R  ] 
Kognn  swears  that  the  fellow  is  in  danger  ?  " 

"No;  it's  Tom  Price,  the  dispensary  doctor; 
withdrew  bor  subscription  last  year,  they  say  he  bw 
for  it." 

"  I  know  Tom,  and  I'll  see  to  that,"  uid  Kearney 

"  No.  They're  drami  out ;  SIcEvoy  is  copying  tl 
bo  ready  by  tlireo  o'clock." 

"  I'll  Imvc  Eogan  to  swear  tliat  the  boy  mast 
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knew  nothing  of  the  place  being  let  out  or  hired  ;  and  tell  her,  besides, 
that  the  blackgnards  that  beat  him  were  not  her  own  people  at  all,  bnt 
yillains  from  another  barony  that  old  Qill  brought  over  to  work  on  short 
wages.  !Mind  that  you  say  that,  or  we'll  have  more  law,  and  more  trouble — 
notices  to  quit,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  I  know  Miss  Betty  well,  and 
she'd  not  leave  a  man  on  a  townland  if  they  raised  a  finger  against  one  of 
her  name  !     There  now,  you  know  what  to  do  :  go  and  do  it  I  '* 

To  hear  the  systematic  and  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  old  man 
detailed  all  his  directions,  one  would  have  pronounced  him  a  model  of 
orderly  arrangement  and  rule.  Having  despatched  Dick  to  town,  however, 
he  began  to  bethink  him  of  all  the  matters  on  which  he  was  desirous  to 
Icam  Miss  O'Shea's  mind.  Had  she  really  leased  the  Bam  to  this  man  Gill : 
and  if  so,  for  what  term  ?  And  was  her  quarrel  with  her  nephew  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  she  might  hesitate  as  to  taking  his  side  here, — at 
least,  till  she  knew  he  was  in  the  right ;  and  then,  was  he  in  the  right  ? 
That  was,  though  the  last,  the  most  vital  consideration  of  all. 

*^  I'd  have  thought  of  all  these  if  the  boy  had  not  flurried  me  so. 
These  hot-headed  fellows  have  never  room  in  their  foolish  brains  for  any- 
thing like  consecutive  thought ;  they  can  just  entertain  the  one  idea,  and 
till  they  dismiss  that,  they  cannot  admit  another.  Now,  he'll  come  back 
by  the  next  train,  and  bring  me  the  answer  to  one  of  my  queries,  if  even 
that !  "  sighed  he,  as  he  went  on  with  his  dressing. 

^' All  this  blessed  business,'*  muttered  he  to  himself,  **  comes  of  this 
blundering  interference  with  the  land  laws.  Paddy  hears  that  they  have 
given  him  some  new  rights  and  privileges,  and  no  mock-modesty  of  his 
o>\ii  will  let  him  lose  any  of  them,  and  so  he  claims  everything.  Old 
experience  had  taught  him  that  with  a  bold  heart  and  a  blunderbuss  he 
need  not  pay  much  rent ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone — long  Ufe  to  him — had  said, 
*  Wo  must  do  something  for  you.*  Now  what  could  that  be  ?  He'd 
scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  out  Minie  rifles,  or  Chassepots,  though 
arms  of  precision,  as  they  call  them,  would  have  put  many  a  poor  fellow  out 
of  pain — as  Bob  Magrath  said  when  he  limped  into  the  public-house 
with  a  ball  in  his  back — *  It's  only  a  *'  healing  measure,"  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  it.'" 

**  Mr.  Flood  wants  to  see  your  honour  when  you're  dressed,"  said 
the  waiter,  interrupting  his  soliloquy. 

"  AVhere  is  ho  ?  " 

**  Walking  up  and  down,  sir,  forenent  the  door." 

**  Will  ye  say  I'm  coming  down  ?  I'm  just  finishing  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,"  said  Kilgobbin,  with  a  sly  look  to  the  man,  who  returned 
the  glance  with  its  rival,  and  then  left  the  room. 

**  Will  you  not  come  in  and  sit  down  ?  "  said  Kearney,  as  he  cordially 
shook  Flood's  hand. 

*'  I  have  only  five  minutes  to  stay,  and  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Kearney, 
we'll  pass  it  here ;  "  and  taking  the  other's  arm,  he  proceeded  to  walk  up 
and  down  before  the  door  of  the  inn. 
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conut  upon  tue  ower.  oaei  looK  ai  tnecrowd  that 
There's  a  fellow  neglecting  the  sale  of  his  pig  to  stai 
woman  has  stopped  gartering  her  Btockiag  for  tbe  lac 
curiosity  about  as," 

Kearney  langhcd  heartily  ae  ho  nodded  assent. 

"  You  follow  me,  don't  you  ?  "  asked  Flood.  ' 
the  favour  I'm  about  to  ask,  and  it  will  show  me  tl 
things  as  I  do.  This  row  may  tarn  out  more  serit 
for.  That  scoundrel  Gill  is  in  a  high  feTcr  to-day- 
just  out  of  spit*  the  fellow  would  not  die.  Who  know 
a  grerA  case  at  the  assizes  ;  and  if  so,  Kearney,  let  i 
with  us.  There  are  scores  of  men  who  will  wait  to 
pny  of  this  busiuesa.  There  arc  hundreds  more  w 
ilisagrcc.  Let  us  prove  to  them  that  this  is  no  feud 
Green ;  this  is  nolhing  of  dispute  between  Whig  ant 
and  Papist ;  bat  a  free  fight,  where,  more  shame  to 
one.  Kow  what  you  must  grant  mo  is  leave  to  se 
Kilgobbin  in  my  own  carriage,  and  with  my  own  liv 
a  peasant  cutting  turf  on  the  bog  will  not  reason  oat 
when  be  sees  it.    Don't  refuse  me,  for  I  have  set  my 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  refusing.  I  was  only  wont 
my  daughter  Kitty  will  say  when  she  sees  mo  sit! 
and  orange  liveries." 

"You  may  send  me  back  with  the  green  flag  o< 
I  dine  with  you,"  cried  Flood,  and  the  compact  was  t 

"It  is  more  than  half-past  already,"  said  Flood, 
a  full  bench  at  three ;  so  bo  ready  to  give  your  bi 
carriage  at  tbo  corner  of  the  street,  and  yon  shall  S4 
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'^  Kilgobbin ;  and  another  thing,  Kearney — for  I  have  thought  of  the  whole 

B*^  matter — you'll  take  out  with  yon  that  little  yermin  Price,  the  doctor,  and 

Bi  treat  him  well.     He'll  be  as  indiscreet  as  you  wish,  and  be  sure  to  give 

2  him  the  opportunity.     There,  now,  give  me  your  most  affectionate  grasp 

^  of  the  hand,  for  there*s  an  attentive  public  watching  us.*' 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

A  DOCTOE. 

Young  O'Shea  made  the  journey  from  Kilbeggan  to  Kilgobbin  Castle 
in  total  unconsciousness.  The  symptoms  had  now  taken  the  form  which 
doctors  call  concussion ;  and  though  to  a  first  brief  question  he  was  able 
to  reply  reasonably  and  well,  the  effort  seemed  so  exhausting  that  to  all 
subsequent  queries  he  appeared  utterly  indifferent ;  nor  did  he  even  by 
look  acknowledge  that  he  heard  them. 

Perfect  and  unbroken  quiet  was  enjoined  as  his  best,  if  not  his  only, 
remedy  ;  and  Kate  gave  up  her  own  room  for  the  sick  man,  as  that  most 
remote  from  all  possible  disturbance,  and  away  from  all  the  bustle  of  the 
house.  The  doctors  consulted  on  his  case  in  the  fashion  that  a  country 
physician  of  eminence  condescends  to  consult  with  a  small  local  practitioner. 
Dr.  Bogan  pronounced  his  opinion,  prophetically  declared  the  patient 
in  danger,  and  prescribed  his  remedies,  while  Price,  agreeing  with  every- 
thing, and  even  slavishly  abject  in  his  manner  of  concurrence,  went  about 
amongst  the  underlings  of  the  household  saying,  <'  There's  two  fractures 
of  the  frontal  bone.  It's  trepanned  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  when  there's  an 
inquest  on  the  body,  I'll  declare  I  said  so." 

Though  nearly  all  the  care  of  providing  for  the  sick  man's  nursing  fell 
to  Kate  Kearney,  she  fulfilled  the  duty  without  attracting  any  notice 
whatever,  or  appearing  to  feel  as  if  any  extra  demand  were  made  upon 
her  time  or  her  attention,  so  much  so,  that  a  careless  observer  might 
have  thought  her  far  more  interested  in  providing  for  the  reception  of  the 
aunt  than  in  cares  for  the  nephew. 

Dick  Kearney  had  written  to  say  that  Miss  Betty  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  afiiiction  at  young  Gorman's  mishap  that  she  had  taken  to  bed,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  travel  for  several  days.  She  insisted, 
however,  on  two  telegrams  daily  to  report  on  the  boy's  case,  and  asked 
which  of  the  great  Dublin  celebrities  of  physic  should  be  sent  down  to 
see  him. 

**  They're  all  alike  to  me,"  said  Kilgobbin ;  '*  but  if  I  was  to  choose, 
I  think  I'd  say  Dr.  Chute." 

This  was  so  far  unlucky,  since  Dr.  Chute  had  then  been  dead  about 
forty  years ;  scarcely  a  jxmior  of  the  profession  having  so  much  as  heard 
his  name. 

«  We  really  want  no  one/*  said  Bogan.     <<  We  are  doing  most  ftvour- 
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ably  in  every  respect.  If  ono  of  the  young  ladies  would  sit  anJ  : 
Liui,  but  not  converse,  it  would  bo  a  scr\'ico.  Ho  made  the  rojpc: 
self  this  morning,  and  I  promised  to  repeat  it.** 

A  telegram,  however,  announced  that  Bir  St.  Xavior  I5r<?UL:i!i 
arrive  the  same  evening,  and  as  Sir  X.  was  XjLy&ician  in  chief  to  tL 
of  the  I  needing  ITojirt,  there  could  bo  little  doubt  whose  orlhodo 
chosen  him. 

lie  came  at  nightfall — a  fat,  comely-looking,  somewhat  iin 
peritkii.an,  with  excellent  terth  and  snow-whito  hands,  symmttric 
dimphd  like  a  woman's.  ITi*  saw  the  patient,  questioned  him  slight 
divhied  without  waiting  for  it  what  the  answer  should  be ;  he  was  de 
with  lio;(au,  pleased  with  Price,  but  ho  grew  actually  ciithusia>ti 
•  those  charming  nurses,  Xiua  and  Kate. 

**  AVith  such  sisters  of  charity  to  tend  me,  I'd  consent  to  pa^s  ] 
as  an  invalid,"  cried  he. 

Indeed,  to  li.stiu  to   him,  it  would   seem  that,   whether   iro 

salubrity  of  the  air,  the  peaceful  quietude  of  the  spot,  the  watchful 

ness  and  attention  of  the  surrounders,  or  a  certain  general  air — an 

I  atmosphere  of  benevolence  and  contentnitnt  around — there  was   m 

!  suxe  of  life  could  equal  the  delight  of  being  laid  up  at  Kilgobliin. 

**  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  mv  old  friend  Miss  O'Shea,"  sai* 
Kate  the  first  moment  he  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her 
**  It  is  not  necessarv  to  tell  vou  that  I  neither  know,  nor  desire  to 
its  import.  Her  words  were  these  :  *  Tell  my  godchild  to  fo rirfve 
she  still  has  any  memory  for  some  very  rude  words  I  once  spoke, 
her  that  I  have  been  sorely  punished  for  them  since,  and  tha: 
know  I  have  her  pardon,  I  have  no  courage  to  cross  her  doors.' 
was  my  message,  and  I  was  to  bring  back  yoiur  answer.*' 

**Tell  her,"  cried  Kate,  warmly,  **  I  have  no  place  in  my  mem< 
for  the  kindnesses  she  has  bestowed  on  me,  and  that  I  a^k  no  bettt 
horn  fortune  than  to  be  allowed  to  love  her,  and  to  be  worthy  of  her 

**  I  will  repeat  every  word  you  have  told  mo;  and  I  am  proud 
bearer  of  such  a  speech.  ]\ray  I  presume,  upon  the  casual  coutid 
have  thus  accpiired,  to  add  ouc;  word  for  myself;  and  it  is  as  the  d( 
would  speak  ?  " 

**  Speak  freely.     What  is  it  :^ "' 

**  It  is  this,  then  :  you  young  ladies  keep  your  watches  in  turn 
sick  room.  The  patient  is  unGt  for  much  excitement,  and,  as  1  dare  m 
the  liberty  of  imposing  a  Hne  of  conduct  on  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi, 
rt  solved  to  run  the  hazard  with  jfu  /  Let  hers  be  the  task  of  entert 
him  :  let  Iit  be  the  reader — and  he  loves  being  read  to — and  the  1 
and  the  narrator  of  whsitever  goes  on.  To  you  bo  the  part  of  quiet  ^ 
fulness  and  care,  to  bathe  the  heated  brow,  or  the  burning  baud,  tc 
tho  cold  cup  to  the  parched  lips,  to  adjust  the  pillow,  to  temper  the 
and  renew  the  air  of  tho  sick-room,  but  to  s^Hfak  seldom,  if  at  all. 
vou  understand  me  ?  " 
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**  Perfectly ;  and  you  are  wise  and  acute  in  your  distribution  of  labour; 
each  of  us  Las  her  fitting  station." 

**  I  dared  not  have  said  this  much  to  her;  my  doctor's  instinct  told  me 
I  might  bo  frank  with  you.^^ 

**  You  are  safe  in  speaking  to  me,"  said  she,  calmly. 

**  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  give  these  suggestions  without  any 
concert  with  my  patient.  I  have  not  only  abstained  from  consulting, 
but " 

**  Forgive  my  interrupting  you.  Sir  X.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
tell  me  this." 

**  You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  dear  lady  ?  "  said  he,  in  his  softest 
of  accents. 

"  No  ;  but  do  not  say  anything  which  might  make  me  so." 

The  doctor  bowed  reverentially,  crossed  his  white  hands  on  his  waist- 
coat, and  looked  like  a  saint  ready  for  martyrdom. 

Kate  frankly  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of  perfect  cordiality,  and  her 
honest  smile  suited  the  action  well. 

"  Tell  Miss  Betty  that  our  sick  charge  shall  not  bo  neglected,  but 
that  we  want  her  here  herself  to  help  us." 

**  I  shall  report  your  message  word  for  word,"  said  he,  as  ho 
withdrew. 

As  the  doctor  drove  back  to  Dublin,  he  went  over  a  variety  of  things 
in  his  thoughts.  There  were  serious  disturbances  in  the  provinces ;  those 
ugly  outrages  which  forerun  long  winter  nights,  and  make  the  last  days  of 
October  dreary  and  sad-coloured.  Disorder  and  lawlessness  were  abroad ; 
and  that  want  of  something  remedial  to  be  done  which,  like  the  thirst  in 
fever,  is  fostered  and  fed  by  partial  indulgence.  Then  he  had  some 
puzzling  cases  in  hospital,  and  one  or  two  in  private  practice,  which 
harassed  him:  for  some  had  reached  that  critical  stage  where  a  false 
move  would  be  fatal,  and  it  was  far  from  clear  which  path  should  be  taken. 
Then  there  was  that  matter  of  Miss  0*Shea  herself,  who,  if  her  nephew 
were  to  die,  would  most  likely  endow  that  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
Bleeding  Heart,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  the  founder,  and  that  this 
fat«  was  by  no  means  improbable,  Sir  X.  persuaded  himself,  as  he 
counted  over  all  the  different  stages  of  peril  that  stood  between  him  and 
convalescence.  '*  We  have  now  the  concussion,  with  reasonable  prospect  of 
meningitis ;  then  there  may  come  on  erysipelas  from  the  scalp  wounds, 
and  high  fever,  with  all  its  dangers ;  next  there  may  be  a  low  typhoid 
state,  with  high  nervous  excitement ;  and  through  all  these  the  passing  risks 
of  the  wrong  food  or  drink,  the  imprudent  revelations,  or  the  mistaken 
stimulants.  Heigho  1 "  said  he  at  last ;  "we  come  through  storm  and 
shipwreck,  forlorn  hopes,  and  burning  villages,  and  we  succumb  to  ten 
drops  too  much  of  a  dark  brown  liquor,  or  the  improvident  rashness  that 
reads  out  a  note  to  us  incautionsly  1 

'<  Those  young  ladies  thought  to  mystify  me,"  said  he  aloud,  after  a  long 
reverie.     <<  I  was  not  to  know  which  of  them  was  in  love  with  the  sick 
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boy.  I  couUl  make  nothing  of  the  Greek,  I  own,  for,  except 
Btealthy  regard  for  myself,  she  confessed  to  notbiDg,  and  the  otl 
nearly  as  inscrutable.  It  was  only  the  little  warmth  at  last  that  betrai 
I  hurt  her  pride,  and  as  she  winced,  I  said,  '  There's  the  sore  spot— 
mischief  there  ! '  How  the  people  grope  their  way  through  life  wl 
never  studied  physic  nor  learned  physiology  is  a  piizzlo  to  tnc  !  \ 
its  aid  and  guiduuce  /  find  humanity  quite  hard  enough  to  nnd 
eviTV  dav  I  live." 

V  ft 

Kvcu  in  his  few  hours'  visit — in  which  he  remarked  evcnthin 
the  dross  of  the  man  who  waited  at  dinner,  to  the  sherry  decauti 
the  smashed  stopper,  the  weak  **  Gladstone  "  that  did  duty  as  cl:ii 
the  cotton  lace  which  Nina  sported  as  "  point  d'Alen«;on,**  and  nun: 
other  shifts,  such  as  people  make  who  like  to  play  false  mone 
Fortune — all  these  ho  paw,  and  he  saw,  that  a  certain  jealous 
existed  between  the  two  girls  ;  but  whether  either  of  them,  or  botl 
for  young  O'Shea,  he  could  not  declare;  and,  strange  as  it  ma^n 
his  inability  to  determine  this,  weighed  upon  him  with  all  the  st 
a  defeat. 


CHAPTER  LVlIf. 

Ix  Turkey. 

Lkavinc;  the  sick  man  to  the  tender  care  of  those  ladies  whose  div: 
labour  we  have  just  hinted  at,  we  turn  to  other  interests,  and 
of  our  characters,  who,  thoui^'h  to  all  seeming  neglected,  has  not 
from  our  memory. 

Joe  Atloe  had  been  despatched  on  a  very  confidential  mission  b 
Pancsbury.  Not  only  was  he  to  repossess  himself  of  certain  paj 
had  neviT  heard  of,  from  a  man  ho  had  never  seen,  but  he  was  , 
impress  this  unknown  individual  with  the  immense  sense  of  lidt 
another  who  no  longer  had  any  power  to  reward  him,  and  besidi 
to  persuade  him,  being  a  Greek,  that  the  favour  of  a  great  ambii 
of  England  was  better  than  rubles  of  guld  and  vases  of  malachite. 

Modern  history  has  shown  us  what  a  great  aid  to  success  in  life 
contribution  of  a  **  light  heart,"  and  Joe  Atlee  certainly  brougl 
element  of  victory  along  with  liim  (»n  his  jouniey. 

His  instructions  were  as.suredly  of  the  roughest.  To  impress 
Danosbury  Aivourably  on  the  score  of  his  acuteness  he  must  not  pr 
details,  seek  for  explanations,  and,  above  all,  he  must  ask  no  qucstioi 
fact,  to  accomplish  that  victorv'  \\hich  he  ambitioned  for  his  clovernei 
on  which  his  Excellency  should  say,  **  Atlee  saw  it  at  once — Atlco  i 
the  whole  thing  at  a  glance,"  Joe  nnist  be  satisfied  with  the  least  d 
directions  that  ever  were  issued,  and  the  most  confused  statement  of 
and  difliculties  that  ever  puzzled  a  human  intelligence.  Indeed,  as  hi 
Bclf  summed  up  his  instructions  in  his  own  room,  they  went  no  f 
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than  this : — Thai  there  was  a  Greek,  who,  with  a  numher  of  other  names, 
was  occasionally  called  Speridionides — a  great  scoundrel,  and  with  every 
good  reason  for  not  heing  come  at — who  was  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
Stamboul — probably  at  the  bazaar  at  nightfall.  He  was  to  be  bullied,  or 
bribed,  or  wheedled,  or  menaced,  to  give  up  some  letters  which  Lord  Danes - 
bury  had  once  written  to  him,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  complete  secrecy  as 
to  their  contents  ever  after.  From  this  Greek,  whose  perfect  confidence  Atlee 
was  to  obtain,  he  was  to  learn  whether  Kulbash  Pasha,  Lord  Danesbury*s 
sworn  friend  and  ally,  was  not  lapsing  from  his  English  alliance,  and  in- 
clining towards  Russian  connections.  To  Kulbash  himself  Atlee  had  letters, 
accrediting  him  as  the  trusted  and  confidential  agent  of  Lord  Danesbury,  and 
with  the  Pasha,  Joe  was  instructed  to  treat  with  an  air  and  bearing  of  un- 
limited trustfulness.  lie  was  also  to  mention  that  his  Excellency  was  eager 
to  be  back  at  his  old  post  as  ambassador,  that  he  loved  the  country,  the 
climate,  his  old  colleagues  in  the  Sultan's  service,  and  all  the  interests 
and  questions  that  made  up  their  political  life. 

Last  of  all,  Atlee  was  to  ascertain  every  point  on  which  any  successor 
to  Lord  Danesbury  was  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  how  a  misconception 
might  be  ingeniously  widened  into  a  grave  blunder  :  and  by  what  means 
such  incidents  should  be  properly  commented  on  by  the  local  papers,  and 
unfavourable  comparisons  drawn  between  the  author  of  these  measures 
and  ^*  the  great  and  enlightened  statesman  "  who  had  so  lately  left  them. 

In  a  word,  Atlee  saw  that  he  was  to  personate  the  character  of  a  most 
unsuspecting,  confiding  young  gentleman,  who  possessed  a  certain  natural 
aptitude  for  affairs  of  importance,  and  that  amount  of  discretion  such  as 
suited  him  to  be  employed  confidentially ;  and  to  perform  this  part  he 
addressed  himself. 

The  Pasha  liked  him  so  much  that  he  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  while 
he  remained  at  Constantinople,  and  soon  satisfied  that  he  was  a  guileless 
youth  fresh  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  he  talked  very  freely  before  him, 
and  affecting  to  discuss  mere  possibilities,  actually  sketched  events  and 
consequences  which  Atlee  shrewdly  guessed  to  be  all  within  the  range 
of  casualties. 

Lord  Danesbury*s  post  at  Constantinople  had  not  been  filled  up, 
except  by  the  appointment  of  a  Charg6-d' Affaires ;  it  being  one  of  the 
approved  modes  of  snubbing  a  government  to  accredit  a  person  of  inferior 
rank  to  its  court.  Lord  Danesbury  detested  this  man  with  a  hate  that  only 
of^cial  life  comprehends,  the  mingled  rancour,  jealousy,  and  malice 
suggested  by  a  successor,  being  a  combination  only  known  to  men  who 
serve  their  country. 

<<  Find  out  what  Brumsey  is  doing ;  he  is  said  to  be  doing  wrong.  He 
knows  nothing  of  Turkey.     Learn  his  blunders,  and  let  me  know  them.*' 

This  was  the  easiest  of  all  Atlee's  missions,  for  Brumsey  was  the 
weakest  and  most  transparent  of  all  imbecile  Whigs.  A  junior  diplomatist 
of  small  faculties  and  great  ambitions,  he  wanted  to  do  something,  not 
being  clear  as  to  what,  which  shQuld  startle  his  chiefs,  and  make  "the 
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OlHco  "  exclaim :  *'  See  what  Sam  lirumsey  has  been  doing 
IJruiiisey  hit  the  uail  uu  the  head  !  Brumscy's  last  despatch  is 
stiilo  paper  since  tlie  days  of  Canning!**  Now  no  one  knt-i 
riiiu^v.  of  this  man's  iutclloctual  tether  better  than  Lord  Danesb 
]h'umsiy  had  been  his  own  private  secretary  once,  and  the  two 
each  other  as  only  a  haughty  superior  and  a  craven  dependant 
to  hatii. 

'I'lu-  old  ambaf-sador  was  ri«;ht.  llnssian  craft  had  dug  ma] 
for  till'  Kujilish  diplomatist,  and  Brinnsey  had  fallen  into  evi 
them.  Actiiij^  on  secret  inlbrmation — all  ingeniously  j^reparcd  to  i 
—  r»ruiiisov  had  discovered  a  secret  demand  made  bv  Itussia  to 
of  the  Imperial  family  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Black  Sea  with  a  ssl 
Tlioui'h  it  mij'ht  be  matter  of  controversy  whether  Tiirkev  ht•r^ 
without  the  assent  of  the  other  Powers  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  d> 
mission,  Brumsey  was  too  elated  by  his  discovery  to  hesitate  a" 
but  at  once  comnmnicatud  to  tlio  Grand  Vizier  a  formal  dt  cl; 
the  dis[»l('asui»'  with  which  Kn^^laud  would  witness  ?iu-h  an  infra 
holcmu  rnga^^emeut. 

As  no  such  pri»jcct  had  evi-r  ]>oen  entertained,  no  such  dt-n 
nuulc,  Kulbash  Pasha  not  only  lauj^hed  heartily  at  the  mock  t] 
the  Kn]^'li^hman,  but  at  the  eneriry  with  which  a  small  ollieial  alw 
tire,  and  in  the  jocularity  of  his  Turkish  nature — for  they  urejoci 
childn-u  of  the  Koran — ho  told  the  whole  incident  to  AtKo. 

**  Your  old  master,  ^Ir.  Atlee,"  said  he,  **  would  scarcely  hai 
so  sharp  a  hsson  as  that;  but,"  he  added,  **  wo  always  hcai 
lanf»uaj,'e  from  the  man  who  coiddn't  station  a  gun-boat  at  1 
from  the  {imbas>ador  who  could  call  up  the  Mediterranean  squai 
Malta." 

If  Atli'cs  first  letter  to  T-.ord  Danesbury  admitted  of  a  ce 
appf»intmont  as  regarded  Sporidionides,  it  made  ample  compel 
the  kii-n  sketch  it  ctmvcyed  of  how  matters  stood  at  the  I 
uncertain  fate  of  Kulbash  Pasha's  policy,  and  the  scarcelv 
blunder  of  l»rumsev. 

To  tell  the  English  ambassador  how  much  he  was  regretted 
nuich  nenled,  h(»w  the  partisans  of  Kngland  felt  themsc'lves  dc?: 
abandonid  by  his  withdrawal,  and  howgi*avely  the  best  interests  < 
itself  Wile  c(»mpromised  for  want  of  that  statesmanlike  intolli«^, 
had  uj*  to  this  guided  the  ccmnsels  of  the  Divan :  all  these  fur 
a  part  of  Atlee's  task,  lor  he  wrc»te  letters  and  leaders,  in  this  st-: 
the  great  journals  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna :  so  that  when  j 
and  the  J'msi  asked  the  English  people  whether  they  were  sati: 
the  benefit  of  the  Crimean  war  should  be  frittered  away  by  an  inc 
youth  in  the  position  of  a  man  of  high  ability,  the  Ih'hatx  cc 
on  the  want  of  support  Franco  sullered  at  the  Porto  by  the 
agency  of  Kngland,  and  the  Xtur  J'lrssi'  of  Vienna  more  openlv 
that   if  lin^land  had  determint d   to  annex  Turkey  and  goyem 
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croTSTi  colony,  it  would  have  been  at  least  courteBy  to  have  informed  her 
co-signatories  of  the  fact. 

At  the  same  time  an  Irish  paper  in  the  national  interest  quietly 
desired  to  be  informed  how  was  it  that  the  man  who  made  such  a  mull  of 
Ireland  could  be  so  much  needed  in  Turkey,  aided  by  a  well-known  fellow- 
citizen,  more  celebrated  for  smashing  lamps  and  wringing  off  knockers 
than  for  administering  the  rights  of  a  colony ;  and  by  which  of  his  services, 
ballad-writing  or  beating  the  police,  he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  "  In  fact,"  concluded  the  writer,  "  if  we  hear  more  of  this 
appointment,  we  promise  our  readers  some  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
respected  individual,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  rising  youth  of  Ireland 
by  what  gifts  success  in  life  is  most  surely  achieved,  as  well  as  what 
peculiar  accomplishments  find  most  merit  with  the  grave-minded  men 
who  rule  us." 

A  Cork  paper  announced  on  the  same  day,  amongst  the  promotions, 
that  Joseph  Atlee  had  been  made  C.B.,  and  mildly  inquired  if  the  honour 
were  bestowed  for  that  paper  on  Ireland  in  the  last  Quarterly^  and 
drily  wound  up  by  saying,  **  We  are  not  selfish,  whatever  people  may 
say  of  us.  Our  friends  on  the  Bosphorus  shall  have  the  noble  lord 
cheap !  Let  his  Excellency  only  assure  us  that  he  will  return  with  his 
whole  staff,  and  not  leave  us  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole,  or  any  other  like  incapacity, 
behind  him,  as  a  director  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  inspector-general  of 
gaols,  or  deputy- assistant-secretary  anywhere,  and  we  assent  freely  to  the 
change  that  sends  this  man  to  the  East  and  leaves  us  here  to  flounder 
on  with  such  aids  to  our  mistakes  as  a  Liberal  Government  can  safely 
afford  to  spare  us." 

A  paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper,  which  asked  if  the 
Joseph  Atlee  who,  it  was  rumoured,  was  to  go  out  as  Governor  to  Labuan, 
could  be  this  man,  had,  it  is  needless  to  say,  been  written  by  himself. 

The  Levant  Ilernld  contented  itself  with  an  authorised  contradiction 
to  the  report  that  Sir  Joseph  Atlee — the  Sir  was  an  ingenious  blunder — 
had  conformed  to  Islamism,  and  was  in  treaty  for  the  palace  of  Tashkir 
Bey  at  Therapia. 

With  a  neatness  and  tact  all  his  own,  Atlee  narrated  Brumsey's  blunder 
in  a  tone  so  simple  and  almost  deferential,  that  Lord  Danesbury  could 
show  the  letter  to  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  document 
was  regret  that  a  very  well-intentioned  gentleman  of  good  connections  and 
irreproachable  morals  should  be  an  ass !  Not  that  he  employed  the  in- 
sufferable designation. 

The  Cabinet  at  home  were  on  thorns  lest  the  press — the  vile  Tory 
organs — should  get  wind  of  the  case  and  cap  the  blundering  government  of 
Ireland  with  the  almost  equally  gross  mistake  in  diplomacy. 

«  We  shall  have  the  Standard  at  us,"  said  the  Premier. 

"  Far  worse,"  replied  the  Foreign  Secretary.  "  I  shall  have  Brunow 
here  in  a  white  passion  to  demand  an  apology,  and  the  recall  of  our  man 
at  Constantinople." 
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To  accuflo  a  woil-known  liousebroakcr  of  a  burglary  that  bt- 
comiuitttd,  nor  had  au}*  immediate  thought  of  committing,  is  i 
luckiest  Htrokc  of  fortune  that  could  befall  him.  Ho  conaes  out  not : 
iioceut,  but  injured  !  The  persecutions  by  which  bad  men  have 
him  for  vears  havo  at  last  their  illustration,  and  tho  calumniated  sai 
forth  into  tho  world,  his  head  high  and  his  port  erect,  even  thougl 
bar  Fhould  peep  out  from  his  coat-pocket  and  the  jingle  of  false 
with  him  as  ho  wi-nt. 

Far  too  antuto  to  make  the  scandal  public  ]»y  the  nowspare 
only  hintid  to  )iis  chief  tho  danger  that  might  ensue  if  the  »ecrc 
out.  He  well  knew  that  a  press  scandal  is  a  nine-day- fever,  b  it  a 
publicity  is  a  chronic  malady  that  may  go  on  for  years. 

Tho  last  Hues  of  his  letter  were: — **I  have  made  a  curl 
interesting  acfpiaiutancc, — a  certain  Stephanotis  Bey,  governor  oi 
in  Albania,  a  very  venerable  old  fellow,  who  was  never  at  Constii 
till  now.  The  Pasha  tells  me  in  confidence  that  he  is  enormouslv 
His  fortune  was  made  by  brigandage  in  Greece,  from  which  he  i 
few  vears  aj^o,  shocked  bv  tho  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  who 
capitated  at  Corinth  with  five  others.  The  Bty  is  a  nice, 
\  mannered,  simple-hearted   old   man,   kind   to  tho  poor,   and  e: 

I  hospitable.     He  has  invited  me  down  to  Prevesa  for  the  pig- sh rot 

I  have  your  permission  to  accept  tho  invitation,  I  shall  make 
visit  to  Athens,  and  make  one  more  effort  to  discover  Speridionides 
I  ask  the  favour  of  an  answer  by  telegraph  *?  So  many  documt 
archives  were  stolen  here  at  the  time  of  tho  fire  of  the  Embassv,  tl 
timely  measure  of  discredit,  we  can  impair  the  value  of  all  pape: 
ever,  and  I  have  already  a  mass  of  false  despatches,  notes,  and  tt 
ready  for  publication,  and  subsequent  denial,  if  you  advise  it.  Ii 
these  I  have  imitated  Walpole's  style  so  well  that  I  scarcely  think 
read  it  without  misgivings.  With  so  much  *  bad  bank  paper '  in  cin 
Speridioiiides  is  not  likely  to  set  a  hi^^h  price  on  his  own  *  scrip,' ' 


CIIAPTKU  LIX. 
A     Li:TTKK-BAfJ. 

li'iiii)  1)anksi;ii:v  read  Atlce's  letter  with  an  enjoyment  not  uu! 
feeling  an  old  sportsman  experiences  in  discovering  that  his  cover  ha 
animal  not  worth  twenty  pound — wjis  a  capital  fencer ;  tliat  a  boast  oi 
tined  to  the  commonest  of  uses  should  actually  have  qualities  that  i 
the  steeple-chaser — that  the  scrubby  little  creature  with  the  thin  m 
the  shabby  quarters  should  have  a  turn  of  speed  and  a  ** big  jump"  j 
was  sonielbin;^'  scarcely  credibb*,  and  highly  interesting. 

Now  political  life  has  its  handicaps  like  tho  turf,  and  that  old 
of  manv  cabinets  began  seriouslv  to  think  whether  he  might  not  lav 
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money  on  that  dark  horse  Joe  Atlee,  and  make  something  out  of  him 
before  he  was  better  known  in  **  the  ring.'* 

Ho  was  smarting,  besides,  under  the  annoyances  of  that  half-clever 
fellow  Walpole,  when  Atlee's  letter  reached  him,  and,  though  the  unlucky 
Cecil  had  taken  ill  and  kept  his  room  ever  since  his  arrival,  his  Excellency 
had  never  forgiven  him,  nor  by  a  word  or  sign  showed  any  disposition  to 
restore  him  to  favour. 

That  he  was  himself  overwhelmed  by  a  correspondence,  and  left  to 
deal  with  it  almost  alone,  scarcely  contributed  to  reconcile  him  to  a  youth 
more  smarting,  as  he  deemed  it,  under  a  recent  defeat  than  really  ill ;  and 
ho  pointed  to  the  mass  of  papers  which  now  littered  his  brealdast-table, 
and  querulously  asked  his  niece  if  that  brilliant  young  gentleman  upstairs 
could  bo  induced  to  postpone  his  sorrows  and  copy  a  despatch. 

**  If  it  be  not  something  very  difficult  or  requiring  very  uncommon  care, 
perhaps  I  could  do  it  myself." 

**  So  you  could,  Maude,  but  I  want  you  too — ^I  shall  want,  to  copy 
out  parts  of  Atlee's  last  letter,  which  I  wish  to  place  before  the  Foreign 
Office  Secretary.  He  ought  to  see  what  his  protege  Brumsey  is  making 
of  it.  These  are  the  idiots  who  get  us  into  foreign  wars,  or  those  apolo- 
getic movements  in  diplomacy,  which  are  as  bad  as  lost  battles.  What  a 
contrast  to  Atlee — a  rare  clever  dog,  Atlee — and  so  awake,  not  only  to  one, 
but  to  every  contingency  of  a  case.  I  like  that  fellow — ^I  like  a  fellow  that 
stops  all  the  earths !  Your  half-clever  ones  never  do  that ;  they  only  do 
enough  to  prolong  the  race ;  they  don't  win  it.  That  bright  relative  of 
ours — Cecil — is  one  of  those.  Give  Atlee  Walpole's  chances,  and  where 
would  he  be  ?  " 

A  very  faint  colour  tinged  her  cheek  as  she  listened,  but  did  not 
speak. 

**  That's  the  real  way  to  put  it,"  continued  he,  more  warmly.  '*  Say  to 
Atlee,  *  You  shall  enter  public  life  without  any  pressing  need  to  take 
office  for  a  livelihood ;  you  shall  have  friends  able  to  push  you  with  one 
party,  and  relations  and  connections  with  the  opposition,  to  save  you 
from  unnecessary  cavil  or  question;  you  shall  be  well  introduced 
socially,  and  have  a  seat  in  the  House  before—'  What's  his  age  ? 
five-and-twenty  ?  " 

**  I  should  say  about  three-and-twenty,  my  lord ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
guess." 

''  Three-and-twenty  is  he  ?  I  suspect  you  are  right — he  can't  be  more. 
But  what  a  deal  the  fellow  has  crammed  for  that  time — plenty  of 
rubbish,  no  doubt :  old  dramatists  and  such  like ;  but  he  is  well  up  in 
his  treaties ;  and  there's  not  a  speaker  of  eminence  in  the  House  that  he 
cannot  make  contradict  himself  out  of  Hansard." 

'<  Has  he  any  fortune  ?"  sighed  she,  so  lazily,  that  it  scarcely  sounded 
as  a  question. 

'<  I  suppose  not." 

«*  Nor  any  family  ?  " 
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**  Druthers  and  sisters  he  may  have — indeed,  he  is  sure  to  t 
if  you  nuan  (•(Hiiuctions — belongings  to  persons  of  admitted  st 
roiirso  ho  has  not.     Tho  name  alono  might  show  it/' 

Anothir  Utile  sigh,  fainter  than  before,  followed,  and  all  was 

**  Five  yiars  htnec,  if  even  so  much,  tho  plebeian  name 
unknown  slock  will  bo  in  his  favour ;  but  we  have  to  wade  thro" 
drearv nioasurts  before  that.  I  wish  he  was  in  the  House — he  o-.i 
ill  till'  House. " 

**  Is  Hull?  a  Micancv?"  said  she,  lazilv. 

**  Two.  Till  \'Ki  is  Cradford,  and  there  is  that  Scotch  place — ! 
thing-lhir^',  which,  of  course,  one  of  their  own  people  will  in^i&t  < 

**  C't»uliln't  he  have  Cradford  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  vc 
anhuation. 

**  lie  might — at  least  if  Brand  knew  him,  he'd  see  he  wa.-? 
they  wanted.  I  almost  think  1*11  write  a  line  to  Brand,  and  send  \ 
extracts  of  tho  last  K:tlcr.     I  will — here  goes." 

*vrfvou1ltcllme " 

**  liKAO  the  enclosed,  and  sav  have  vou  auybodv  Lttttr 
writer  for  your  ancient  borough  of  Cradford  ?  Tho  follow  can  ta 
am  sure  he  can  speak  as  well  as  he  WTites.  Ho  is  wtdl  up  in  ail  Ir 
iniquities,  r.ettcr  than  all,  he  has  neither  prejudices  nor  prineij 
as  [  believe,  a  five-pound  nolo  in  the  world.  He  is  now  in  Gr 
I'll  havo  him  over  by  telegraph  if  you  give  me  encouragement. 

*•  Tell  Tycross  at  F.  0.  to  send  AValpole  to  Guatemala,  ai 
him  to  his  post  at  once.     G.  \\ill  have  told  you  that  I  shall  not 
to  Ireland.     The  blunder  of  my  ever  seeing  it  was  the  blackest  ii 
of  vours, 

**  Paxi.^i. 

The  first  letter  his  lordship  opened  gave  him  veiT  little  time  or  im 
to  bestow  nujro  thought  on  A  the.  It  was  from  the  head  of  the  i 
and  in  tho  coldest  tone  imaginable.  The  writer  directed  his  attc 
what  had  occurred  in  the  House  the  night  before,  and  how  inipo 
was  for  any  (iovernment  to  depend  on  colleagues  whose  admiui 
had  been  so  j  alpably  blundering  and  unwise.  **  Conciliation  c: 
succeed  by  the  good  faith  it  inspires.  Once  that  it  leaks  o 
aro  more  eager  to  achieve  a  gain  than  confer  a  benefit,  you  c 
c(meiliat(s  and  you  only  cajole.  Now  your  lordship  might  have 
bended  that,  in  this  especial  game,  the  Popish  priest  is  your 
and  mine — not  to  add  that  he  gives  an  undivided  attention  to  a 
which  wo  have  to  treat  as  one  amongst  many,  and  with  the  relatii 
bearings  which  attach  it  to  other  (pu'stions  of  state. 

*♦  That  you  cannot,  wiih  advantage  to  the  Crown,  or,  indeed,  t 
own  dignity,  cc-ntinuo  to  hold  your  present  ollice,  is  dear  enough ;  i 
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only  qnestion  now  is  in  what  way,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
Administration,  and  respect  for  yoar  lordship's  high  character,  the  relin- 
quishment had  hest  he  made.  The  dehate  has  heen;  on  Gregory's  motion, 
adjourned.  It  will  he  continued  on  Tuesday,  and  my  colleagues  opine 
that  if  your  resignation  was  in  their  hands  hefore  that  day,  certain  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  would  consent  to  withdraw  their  motion.  I  am  not 
wholly  agreed  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  point ;  but, 
without  embarrassing  you  by  the  reasons  which  sway  my  judgment,  I  will 
simply  place  the  matter  before  you  for  your  own  consideration,  perfectly 
assured,  as  I  am,  that  your  decision  will  bo  come  to  only  on  consideration 
of  what  you  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 

**  My  colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office  will  write  to-day  or  to-morrow 
with  reference  to  your  former  post,  and  I  only  allude  to  it  now  to  say  the 
unmixed  satisfaction  it  would  give  the  Cabinet  to  find  that  the  greatest 
interests  of  Eastern  Europe  were  once  more  in  the  keeping  of  the  ablest 
diplomatist  of  the  nge,  and  one  of  the  most  far-sighted  of  modern 
statesmen. 

**A  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  viceroyalty  is  now  on  the 
notice  paper,  and  it  will  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  we  may  not 
make  it  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet.  Perhaps  your  lordship  would 
favour  me  with  such  opinions  on  the  subject  as  your  experiences  suggest. 

**  The  extra  session  has  wearied  out  every  one,  and  we  can  with  diffi- 
culty make  a  house. — Yours  sincerely, 

**  G.  Annivey.'' 

The  next  he  opened  was  briefer.    It  ran  thus : — 

"Dear  Danesbury, — 

**You  must  go  back  at  once  to  Turkey.  That  inscrutable  idiot 
Brumsey  has  discovered  another  mare's-nest,  and  we  are  lucky  if 
Gortchakoff  does  not  call  upon  us  for  public  apology.  Brunow  is  out- 
rageous and  demands  B.'s  recall.  I  sent  off  the  despatch  while  he  was 
with  me.  Leflo  Pasha  is  very  ill,  they  say  dying,  so  that  you  must  haste 
back  to  your  old  friend  (query  :  which  is  he  ?)  Kulbash,  if  it  be  not  too 
late,  as  Apponyi  thinks. — Yours,  G." 

«*  P.S. — ^Take  none  of  your  Irish  suite  with  you  to  the  East.  The 
papers  are  sure  to  note  the  names  and  attack  you  if  you  should.  They 
shall  be  cared  for  somehow,  if  there  be  any  who  interest  you. 

"  You  have  seen  that  the  House  was  not  over  civil  to  you  on  Saturday 
night,  though  A.  thinks  you  got  off  well." 

"  Besign  !  "  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  dashed  the  letter  on  the  table.  '*  I 
think  I  would  resign  1  If  they  asked  what  would  tempt  me  to  go  back 
there  I  should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  name  it.  No  ;  not  the  blue  ribbon 
itself  would  induce  me  to  &ce  that  chaos  once  more.  As  to  the  hint 
about  my  Irish  staff,  it  was  quite  unnecessary.    Not  very  likely,  Maude, 
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wo  slionKl  take  Walpolc  to  fmisb  in  the  liosphorus  what  he  has  I 
the  TiillVy." 

I  To  tiirnoil  hastilv  to  Thr  Tiims.  and  threw  his  eves  over  ttc  ^ 
of  the  ili.'bate.  It  was  acrimonious  and  snceiy.  The  Oppositicn 
with  ai'oustoinrd  smoothness,  had  made  it  appear  that  the  A 
Eastern  oxju'rion^o  had  misled  him,  and  that  Le  thought  **Tipp-.: 
a  Pashalick  !  "  Iiiibiied  with  notionij  of  wholesale  nioa?ures  of 
niciit,  so  a]»[»lical»lo  to  Turhcy,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  tl:o  ci 
a(Tort«d  his  Iri-li  policv.  *•  There  was,"  said  the  speaker,  *•*?•:.: 
he  conriliati'il  in  Irtlanil,  and  someone  to  he  hanged  ;  and  wl. 
natural  than  that  he  should  forget  which,  or  that  he  should  lu 
mistake  of  keeping  all  the  flattery  for  the  rebel  aiid  the  rope 
priest."  The  neatness  of  the  illustration  took  with  the  Ilouse, 
speaker  was  interrupted  by  **  much  laughter."  And  then  he  wti 
say  that,  "  as  with  those  well-known  ointments  or  medicines  whoj-i 
virtues  lay  in  the  enormous  costliness  of  some  of  the  constituei 
must  give  unspeakable  value  to  the  elVicacy  of  those  healing  mea: 
Irilanil,  to  know  that  the  whole  British  Constitution  was  boikd 
make  one  of  thitm  ;  and  every  right  and  liberty  brayed  in  the  in 
furnish  even  one  dose  of  this  precious  elixir.**  And  tht-n  iL 
*'  laughter  "  again. 

*'jro  ouijht  to  bo  more  merciful  to  charlatans.  Dogs  do 
dogs,"  nniltiied  hi::;  lurvlship  to  himself,  and  then  asked  his  liic-ce 
AValpole  to  him. 

It  wiui  some  time  before  AValpolo  appeared,  and  when  he  di 
with  sueh  a  wjisted  lo«>k  and  careworn  aspect  as  might  have  pK-adc 
favour. 

*'^rauile  told  mo  you  wished  to  seo  me,  my  lord,**  said  1 
dillivlently. 

**  Dili  1  ?  eh  ?     Did  I  say  so  ?     I  furget  all  about  it.      What 
be  '?     Let  us  see  :  was  it  this  stupid  row  they  were  making  in  the 
Have  vou  read  the  debate  ? 

"  No,  my  lord;  not  looked  at  a  pai^er." 

**  Of  course  not ;  you  have  been  too  ill,  too  weak.  Have  von 
doctor?" 

*•  I  d(»n't  care  to  sec  a  doctor  ;  they  all  say  the  same  thirg. 
nceil  re>t  and  quiet." 

**  Only  that !     AVliy,  they  are  the  two  things  nobody  can  ''ct. 
cannot  have  iheiii,  nor  momy  buy  them.     The  retired  tradesman- 
his  parilon,  the  cheesiuionger — he  is  always  a  cheesemonger  n 
represents  vulgarity  and  bank  stock — he  may  have  his  rest  andqui( 
a  Minister  uwiA  not  dream  of  such  a  luxury,  nor  any  one  who  s 
^lini.^ter.      AVlure's  the  quiet  to  come  from,  I  ask  you,   after 
tiradi'  of  abuse  as  that  ?  "    And  he  pointed  to  Thr  Tii.u'M.    •*  There's 
too,   with  a  picture  of  mo  measuring  out  *  Panesbury's  drops,  t 
loyalty.'     That  slim  youth  handing  the  spoon  is  meant  for  t/nuy  Wa 
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**  Perhaps  so,  my  lord,"  said  he,  coldly. 

**  Thoy  haven't  given  you  too  much  leg,  Cecil,"  said  the  other,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  Cecil  scarcely  relished  the  joke. 

**  I  say,  Piccadilly  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  man  after  that ; — I  moan, 
of  course,  for  a  while,"  continued  he.  ''  These  things  are  not  eternal ; 
they  have  their  day.  They  had  me  last  week  travelling  in  Ireland  on  a 
camel ;  and  I  was  made  to  say,  <  That  the  air  of  the  desert  always  did  me 
good !  *     Poor  fun,  was  it  not  ?  " 

'*  Very  poor  fun  indeed  I  " 

**  And  you  were  the  boy  preparing  my  chibouque,  and  I  must  say, 
devDish  like," 

'*  I  did  not  see  it,  my  lord." 

**  That's  the  best  way :  don't  look  at  the  caricatures  ;  don't  read  the 
Saturday  Review;  never  know  there  is  anything  wrong  with  you  ;  nor,  if 
you  can,  that  anything  disagrees  with  you." 

'*  I  should  like  the  last  delusion  best  of  all,"  said  he. 

"Who  would  not?"  cried  the  old  lord.  "The  way  I  used  to  eat 
fotted  prawns  at  Eton,  and  peach  jam  after  them,  and  iced  guavas,  and 
never  felt  better !     And  now  everything  gives  acidity." 

"  Just  because  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  would  have  those  potted 
pmwns  you  spoke  of." 

"No,  no;  you  are  all  WTong.  It's  the  new  race, — it's  the  new 
generation.  They  don't  bear  reverses.  Whenever  the  world  goes  wrong 
with  them,  they  talk  as  they  feel,  they  lose  appetite,  and  they  fall  down 
to  a  state  like  your — a — Walpole — like  your  own  !  " 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  think  I  could  be  called  captious  for  saying 
that  the  world  has  not  gone  over  well  with  me." 

"  Ah — hum.  You  mean — no  matter.  I  suppose  the  luckiest  hand 
is  not  all  trumps !  The  thing  is,  to  score  the  trick :  that's  the  point, 
Walpole,  to  score  the  trick  I  " 

"  Up  to  this,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate." 

"  Well,  who  knows  what's  coming.  I  have  just  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  people  to  give  you  Guatemala ;  not  a  bad  thing,  as  times  go." 

"Why,  my  lord,  it's  banishment  and  barbarism  together.  The 
pay  is  miserable!  It  i^  far  away,  and  it  u  not  Pall  Mall,  or  the  Buo 
RivoU." 

"  No ;  not  that.  There  is  twelve  hundred  for  salary,  and  something 
for  a  house,  and  something  more  for  a  secretary  that  you  don't  keep,  and 
an  office  that  you  need  not  have.  In  fact,  it  makes  more  than  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  for  a  single  man  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  be  extravagant,  it 
will  suffice." 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  a  con- 
dition in  which  I  should  not  be  a  single  man,  and  I  speculated  on  the 
possibility  that  another  might  venture  to  share  even  poverty  as  my  com- 
panion." 

«  A  woman  wouldnH  go  there, — at  least,  she  ought  not.    It*s  all  bush 


"  Mniulc !  SlimJo !  wliy,  vira  uover  imagine 
IcHvo  cdtiirDi't  and  civili/.iitiuu  fur  this  bush  li 
r.ittliMj:iULS.  I  eoiifi'ss,"  suid  lie,  with  a  bitter 
tilhtr  (if  yuii  worn  bent  tm  btiiiH  I'awl  or  Virgiui 

"  Have  I  vinir  liii-Jsbip's  imruiifisioii  to  ask 
iiiiiUir ;  I  iiiiiiii,  wiib  thu  iissHrance  of  its  not  In 

'■  Fr^.'Iy,  most  froiOy  do  I  <-i^o  it.  She  is  a 
][  An  kiivi-!*  you  K.i.;4  ii'i  ddiiLt.  I!iit  I  pnjuilgi 
imlhin;;." 

"  Aui  I  to  courlmle,  my  lonl,  that  I  nm  sure 

"lalwiit-t  bi'lii'vo  I  ciiii  siiy  yoii  arc.  I  he 
Itli'^jrinib,  iiu.l  I  shiill  I'niliiibiy  have  one  to-mori 

"  Vo;i  soi'Hi  lo  hiivc  acti'd  iuuUt  the  coDvicti 
tr.  f!i.>t  this  iiliia-." 

"Yes,  siu-b  Wiis  my  co(i(-Iusl.ni.  After  thai 
iiLiint  go  Eomcwbo'i',  for  a  tiuio  at  Kast,  out  of  t 
I'iiimot  ibi'  lor  hall'-ii-d.i/eii  yearn  and  comc  back 

<<>r;<otteii  Lis  Uiilii>]illl:ii'ily,  thi;  liext  best  tUiug  is 

iiud  the  Ar^teiilim;  lii'piiUif  havu  whitewashed  mi 
"  I  will  remi^ml.Lr  your  bir.Mii>'s  wise  words 
•'Do  SI.,-  siiid  my  l.ird.  fiinly,  for  ho  felt 

loiii!  iu  which  llif  olhi'r  s]iol;o.     "I  don't  mean 

v.iiler  of  Ihat  KltiT  yonder  to  Yueat:m  or  Costa  ] 
"■\V]ir>  may  the  j^illed  wriler  lie,  my  lord  ?" 
"  AtUe,  .Too  Atlee ;  tliu  fellow  you'sent  over 
'■  ludoed !  "  wi.s  all  that  \VaIii..le  eould  utUr. 
"  Just  tiiliu  it  lo  your  room  mid  rcaJ  it  over, 

at  the  thinj;.     The  fellow  has  jjot  to  know  the  be 
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I. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  a  very  great  French  lady,  who  had  led  a  galhmt 

life  in  her  youth,  bethought  her  of  founding  a  prize  for  virtue  in  her  old 

age.     The  locality  she  selected  as  the  scene  of  her  munificence  was  her 

own  manorial  village  of  Champterre,  and  in  order  that  she  migjit  not  bo 

frustrated  of  the,  to  her,  somewhat  novel  spectacle  of  virtue  getting  the 

best  of  it  in  this  world's  race,  she  determined  to  institute  the  prize  during 

her  lifetime,  instead  of  bequeathing  it  to  bo  WTangled  for  between  her 

heirs  and  the  legatees  aftor  her  death,  as  is  the  more  usual  way.     So  a 

man  of  law  was  sent  for,  and  drew  up  a  deed  of  gift  with  conditions 

clearly  set  forth.      Every  year  the  "  notables  *'  of  the  village  were  to 

assemble  on  the  15th  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Modest,  and  decide  between 

them  who  was  the  most  virtuous  girl  in  the  village.    If  there  were  a  debate 

on  this  delicate  question  and  opinions  stood  pretty  equally  divided,  the 

right  of  giving  the  casting  vote  was  to  devolve  on  the   oldest   of  the 

**  notables,'*  who,  by  reason  of  his  years,  might  be  presumed  a  shrewder 

connoisseur  of  the  point  at  issue  tlian  his  compeers.      You  will  have 

noticed,  by  the  way,  that  I  say  **  notable  '*  and  not  municipal  coimcillor, 

the  fact  being  that  municipal  councillors  were  then  not  yet  invented. 

Those  were  the  dark  ages  of  politics,  when  a  farmer  was  stupid  enough  to 

stick   to   farming,  and   a  labourer   to   labouring,  without  claiming  the 

privilege  to  meddle  with  matters  he   didn't  understand.      I  have  even 

heard  that  neither  farming  nor  labouring  were  much  the  worse  on  that 

account,  but  this  I  decline  to  believe.     Once  the  candidate  chosen,  with 

or  without  debate,  she  was  to  be  proclaimed  maiden- queen  of  Champterre, 

and  on  the  next  Sunday  but  one  following  her  election  to  be  conducted  to 

the  parish  church  and  there  solemnly  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  white 

roses,  to  please  herself,  and  presented  with  a  dowry  of  five  hundred  silver 

francs  to  please  her  future  husband.     The  proceedings  were  to  conclude 

with  a  dinner  for  the  notables,  and  climbing  a  greasy  pole,  with  other 

appropriato  amusements,  for  the  rest  of  the  public. 

Well,  the  annual  ceremony  proved  a  success.  So  long  as  the  great 
French  lady  lasted,  she  presided  over  it  in  person,  encouraging  the  prize- 
winners by  many  edifying  examples,  drawn  from  lives  other  than  her  own, 
to  persevere  on  the  path  they  had  adopted,  and  assuring  them  that  virtue 
led  to  every  good  thing  in  this  life  as  well  as  out  of  it — ^^'hich  was  amiable 
on  her  part,  thongh  siiperflaons,  for  the  moment  virtue  led  to  five  hundred 


Gradnallj,  Lowever,  as  the  world  emerged  fro 
mentioned  aiid  glidud  triumphantly  into  the  pre 
ment,  ceriaiD  changes  took  place.  To  begin 
appeared ;  thoy  had  never  done  anybody  harm 
Then  came  nine  municipal  councillors,  vho  p: 
another's  hair  in  discussing  the  local  rates,  hoi 
a  deal  tSblo  in  planning  a  local  road,  and  were  gt 
ment.  Hitherto  the  yearly  fete  at  Chomptfirre 
coucero,  attended  at  most  by  the  popnlationa 
the  municipal  council  hit  upon  the  excellent  idea 
as  possible.  The  desire  to  stimnlate  Tirtne  had, 
this  than  the  viish  to  fill  the  municipal  eoffen 
results  wore  likely  to  be  the  same.  If  crowde 
from  Paris,  it  was  probablo  that  money  would  b 
if  money  were  brought,  then  might  not  only 
replenished,  but  the  maiden-prizo  be  increased, 
accrued  meed  of  recompence  ?  So  a  cattle-s 
other  attractions  of  the  festival,  then  a  fair,  Ihci 
httle,  and  attraction  by  attraction,  the  crowning 
was  called,  became — railways  aiding — one  of 
within  a  Ltiiidrcd  miles  of  Paris,  and  a  thing  ' 
expected  to  go  and  see,  just  like  the  Palace 
BOvcrcignB  lived,  and  the  Place  de  la  Roqnette,  n 
proportion,  however,  as  the  importance  of  the  spec 
BO  of  a  necessity  was  that  of  the  EosiiTe.  At  i 
girl,  receiving  just  hor  crown  of  roses  with  her  fi' 
more ;  but  when  strangers  took  to  coming  and 
the  velvet   bags  that  were  handed  round  to  th< 
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iidie  majority  of  seeking  to  foist  upon  the  public  Rosieres  of  dubious 
c  jnality,  whose  sole  claim  to  election  lay  in  their  bright  eyes,  their  ready 
%:3iniles,  or  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  daughters,  nieces,  cousins,  or 
liirliat  not  of  members  of  the  majority.  To  which  the  members  of  the 
ijmgority  would  indignantly  retort  that  if  the  opposition  had  their  way, 
-iCliere  would  be  none  but  Rosieres  who  squinted,  were  humpbacked,  or 
rwent  on  crutches — and  indeed  it  is  a  fact  that,  just  as  in  larger  national 
-  assemblies,  oppositions  seem  to  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  proposing  bills 
..which  they  know  to  be  unpassable,  so  at  Champterre  the  opposition 
5  systematically  and  virulently  patronized  a  set  of  candidates  of 'whom  the 
^  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  their  virtue  must  have  cost  them  little, 
^seeing  that  no  human  being  would  have  been  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to 
^  assail  it.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in  the  upshot  the  majority  always 
,  ended  by  carryiog  their  point,  and  that  the  opposition,  having  no  other 
J  means  of  protest,  were  reduced  to  the  time-honoured  expedient  of  cir- 
enlating  feeble  jokes  and  covert  inuendos  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
.  the  Rosiere.  Whence  it  arose,  that  public  opinion  being  generally  on  the 
,  side  of  the  opposition — as  the  audiences  at  plays  are  in  favour  of  the 
amusing  actors — a  whole  host  of  jovial  anecdotes  obtained  currency — 
notably  one  to  the  effect  that,  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  a  young 

lady  had,  by  dint  of  favouritism,  been  elected  Rosiere  who— who 

,  But,  pardon  me,  I  am  afraid  I  was  going  to  tattle. 

Let  me  only  repeat,  then,  that,  after  being  in  existence  a  good  cen- 
.  tury,  the  F^te  de  la  Rosiere  had  come  to  be  established  as  a  national 
institution,  and  that  one  day  in  the  year  186 — ,  never  having  seen  the 
sight,  I  readily  consented  to  a  proposal — made  overnight  at  the  club  by 
young  Gaston  de  Floriant,  my  old  school- friend — that  a  few  of  us  should 
make  up  a  party  and  go.     Ah,  how  well  I  remember  that  Sunday  ! 

It  was  one  of  those  Parisian  days  that  one  drinks  in,  as  it  were,  like 
crisp  champagne.  Everybody  seemed  afoot.  Fresh  bonnets  and  summer 
dresses  flashed  by  in  yellow- wheeled  flies,  other  bonnets  and  other  dresses 
flitted  over  the  pavements  shading  themselves  with  pink  parasols  from  the 
golden  arrows  which  the  sun  was  shooting,  and  escorted  by  white  waist- 
coats, Panama  hats,  and  those  weightless  alpaca  coats  which  the  French- 
man loves  when  the  weather  is  hot.  In  the  cafes  the  glasses  jingled  and 
the  early  coffee-cups  mingled  their  aroma  to  those  of  the  Boulevard  cigars. 
**  Six,  denx/'^  and  *^  Double-six  /"  cried  out  fanatical  players  of  dominoes. 
**  Le  Hoi  !  '*  echoed  no  less  fanatical  players  of  ^carte.  **  Qui  a  demande 
Ij  IniUcateur  des  Chemins  de  Fer  f "  sang  out  the  headlong  waiter. 
**  Moa !  "  responded  the  British  tourist.  '*  Circulez,  Messieurs !  " 
pleaded  the  white-gloved  policeman.  **  Couronnement  !  RosikRE  I 
Cha^ipterre  !  Trains  Express  !  *'  said  the  pink  posters  that  papered 
the  kiosks  and  walls.  '*  Couronnement  de  la  Rosi^ire  !  Billets 
DIALLER  ET  REToCR  !  "  clamouTcd  the  safiron  posters  of  a  rival  company. 
And  so  on  we  hurried,  through  street  and  over  crossing,  elbowing  and 
being  elbowed,  apologizing  and  being  apologized  to,  until  we  trooped  into 


up  tho  wnitiii^'- rooms  to  tlio  iiiimbor  of  ft  tbon.s; 
tlioiisaud— wild  kiiuivs? — for  one  migbt  as  well  1 
diililiiis  iit  i(  i)ri/.i!-sliow,  or  tlif  mocking-birds  in  «  t 
spiiils  iinil  wlmt  Inii^htor  !  A  Frcuch  liolidnj-  tbi 
eiiDvi^^li  ntui  lo  spiiro  ;  but  cvtryboily  brings  bis  or 
lo  sfc  till!  lli'Ki.ru  crinvneil,  tliiw  bciog,  of  all  otl 
till!  Frciirli  lioiirt.  AVo  Itad  a  staud  of  ten  niin 
kiiijwn  jiiki'P,  tliut  par's  current  oaco  n  rear,  rosoi 
coin  in  a  };t)lil-rii<.iin.  Toti  luiDiitcs ;  and  tbeu  of 
doors  ol'  till'  \vailiDj;-ri>oms  :  nimbly  to  one  siJ 
fjiuirJrf  ;  and,  like  a  tiiir.-ly  liiTd  uupouned,  awuy 
ibwii  tlif  plitronii,  tiu-iiy  for  pluc'S.  TUu  train  wh! 
ili'oppoi],  iiiariy  a  iioblu  iiuibi'L'lla  disappeared  fur  i 
Hud  vvor  and  anon  rose  llio  crifs  :  "Pardon,  3Ia< 
nia  jupr!"  "  Jloiisiniv.  wi>  are  already  clevou 
iudotrd  tlnT.;  isn't  iiii.m."  "Oh,  moii  Disu,  llei 
Liinband — I  fan't  sec  liim !  "  "  Soycn  tranquille, 
rotvoTivcr  ;  co  n'cKt  pas  ci'iunie  uiic  valcnr  (juek-onq 
yun  fioon  uiy  wife — a  Miio  dress  witb  a  primroso  1 
Monsicnr;  Just  pasried  on  tbe  arm  of  a  captain 
on.  like  till'  liubbliiif;  of  livers,  until,  llie  carriages  1 
enti-ivd  info  v.iUl  eonlH.-t-;  witb  individuals  wbo  ivai 
on  tlie  st.ps.  and  eliiiL;;ii:,'  to  the  doordiaudlos  sooi 
Wlun  lliL-^o  were  at  l.iylli,  |o  tlieir  nnboundud 
fruiij  iuipiiillii!^  lli>  ii-  i..,k'^.  lli,re  was  a  moTuw 
de  FLiriiint,  wlii.  was  abv;iys  dressed  witliiu  an  iiicl 
f.inniiij;  Iniusrlf  with  bis  liaiidkrrebicf :  "■Well,  tbi 
I  like  ;  it's  a  Turki>b  balb  before  starting." 

Our  parly  w;is  iif  tivi  Ivi' ;  but,  for  couvcuienc 
away  iu  e.iupl.'S,  and  1  was  matid  with  I'lorinnt. 
wiib  lis  wcri'  two  olbers  of  onr  Ket :  Paul  Cirobois  {_ 
bfcause  at  the  TiiiUri.s  i^nir.  es  he  was  one  of  tbe  ft 
tile  faeully  of  making  a  eerlaiu  august  IVrson.igo  tn 
of  tbe  i'l-iissi^in  Kiubas.y.  UramigeMclit  follow, 
like  a  li.tiie  bear,  ami  was  tbr  iiiiconseious  biilt  of 
('iroli..is  boiii'  line  of  tbnsi'  md-di  seourecs  witb  i 
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.  Floriant,  I  should  mention,  was  a  Marqnis  of  the  Eae  de  Lille — a  patented 
.  Marquis,  with  trade-mark  registered,  as  Cirobois  put  it.  Twenty-seven 
years  old,  rich,  singularly  handsome  and  blase,  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  because  the  dowagers  of  that  noble  quarter 
objected  to  his  frequenting  Bonapartist  drawing-rooms ;  and  he  was  not 
on  particularly  good  terms  with  the  Bonapartist  drawing-rooms,  because 
lie  was  never  to  be  caught  in  the  nets  of  matrimony  which  the  matrons  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin  so  industriously  set  for  him,  his  coronet,  and  his 
castle  in  Poitou.  Add  to  this,  that  he  fought  on  an  average  three  duels  a 
year,  and  that  his  adversaries  were  somehow  always  married  men,  and 
you  will  have  a  picture  of  M.  de  Floriant  complete.  The  other  seats  in 
the  carriage  were  occupied  by  two  men,  one  in  a  grey  coat,  the  other  in  a 
white ;  and  by  the  presumable  wives  of  these  passengers,  the  first  young 
and  attired  in  lilac,  the  second  less  young  and  slightly  rouged. 

"  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  "  proceeded  Floriant,  restoring  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  pocket,  and  fastening  the  button  of  one  of  his  fresh-butter- 
coloured  gloves. 

"  Yes.  Yy  are  ve  vaiting  ?  "  inquired  Braungesicht,  whose  French, 
by  the  way,  was  better  than  his  accent. 

"  It's  the  rule  to  wait,"  explained  Cirobois,  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
the  window.  **  Railways  are  schools  for  patience,  like  marriage  and  the 
toothache.  But,  hullo  I  Mt  /  uttf'  and  he  began  waving  one  of  his 
hands.     **  It's  Mirabelle,  with  a  whole  cargo  of  white  roses  in  tow." 

And  so  it  was :  Mdlle.  Mirabelle,  the  famous  flower-girl  of  a  very 
famous  sporting-club,  was  scudding  full  sail  down  the  platform,  con- 
temptuously regardless  of  all  functionaries  who  protested  there  was  no 
more  room.  Stout,  Spanish- eyed,  and  attired  in  a  fancy  costume  of  blue 
and  white,  she  carried  slung  in  front  of  her  a  tray-basket  full  to  over- 
flowing with  white  roses.  Behind  her  a  servant  in  livery  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  two  other  such  baskets,  likewise  full,  but  closed  to  the 
public  eye.  Mdlle.  Mirabelle  found  flower-selling  profitable  enough  to 
keep  liveried  footmen  and  a  brougham,  not  to  speak  of  diamond  bracelets 
and  other  trifles.  Panting,  she  ran  down  the  whole  length  of  the  train, 
looking  for  a  vacant  place,  and  distributing  unembarrassed  smiles  as  she 
ran.     At  our  carriage  she  stopped. 

**  M.  de  Floriant,  M.  Cirobois,  a  seat,"  she  laughed. 

**  What  on  earth  can  you  be  going  to  do  at  Champterre  ?  "  asked 
Cirobois,  amused.     **  You'll  feel  as  much  in  your  element  there  as " 

<<  Never  mind  comparisons,"  interrupted  Mdlle.  Mirabelle.  **  Have 
you  a  seat  ?  No.  Then  take  some  of  my  flowers."  And  becoming  a  little 
demure  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  ladies  in  the  carriage,  she  threw  each 
of  us  four  a  wired  rose,  then  lifted  her  basket  bodily  in  the  carriage,  and 
said,  "  Fleurissez-vous,  Mesdames,  fleurissez-vous.'* 

"  For  whom  this  bouquet  ?  "  asked  Floriant,  lifting  a  white  nosegay 
a  foot  and  half  in  diameter. 

**  For  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ;  you  ought  to  buy  it,  and  throw  it 
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to  tho  RciBRTo.  It's  iho  cDBtom,"  said  ehe.  dropping  into  K 
four  napoteoDB  we  had  paid  hsr — for.  In  dealing  wiUi  u^m 
yonng  lady  never  gavo  change,  which  prevented  mistakM.  < 
what  a  noMo  one  it  is ;  hat  not  too  good.  Tbe  Rosirre'a  » 
Lailonette  ;  and  just  wnit  till  youVe  Been  her  before  job  t 
Her  ftttLer'a  a  nnraerjiuftn  who  sappUes  me  with  flowen ; 
I  am  going  down  to-day." 

"  To  set  his  daughter  a  good  example, "  sngg<>&t«d  C 
"  No,  to  wish  her  joy,"  said  Mdlle,  Mirabelle,  ianoceo 
take  the  bouquet,  Marquia  ?  " 

"  YoE  7.ay  she  ia  bretty  ?  "  asked  Eranngesicht,  gniTttlr. 

"  Divine,  M.  le  Baron  ;  and  here  Is  soother  boaqoet,  * 

throw — same  price  as  the  other,  only  five  nnpoleoos."    And  sl^ 

fellow-one  to  the  first  bonquet,  bound  with  white  satin  ribbo^ 

cord.  I 

There  were  three  like  this.    Floriant,  who  had  iiot  been  u 

noticing  (ho  never  coald  help  noticing  these   things)  that  tho  j| 

tbe  two  ladies  with  ns  looked  extremely  pretty  in  her  lil«e  dtnJ 

of  the  bouqootB,  and  with  the  perfect  grace  which  a  long  career  d 

had  lent  him  requested  permission  of  the  man  in  the  white  t*M 

man  in  the  grey  to  offer  them  to  their  roepective  wives,     Wbi^ 

sion  the  two  coats,  being  already  considerably  abashed  by  tlui 

that  they  were  travelling  in  the  company  of  a  live  margovi  d 

Boeorded  amidst  paroxysms  of  hat-lifting  and  reddening  ncknovl 

that  did  not  fairly  subside  for  tho  nest  five    minutes.     The  | 

blushed.     Her  companion  would  have  followed  suit   bnt  for  fl 

As  it  was,  she  did  her  best,  naturally  persuaded  that  tbe  cotupfl 

wholly  for  her.  j 

"  And  my  third  bonquet  ?  "  ejaculated  Mdlle.  Mirabelle,  caJ 

"It's  too  cheap  for  me,"  responded  Ciroboia.      •'  Roses  U 

scarce.     I  won't  have  you  robbing  yourself."  \ 

Here  the  engine  whistle  sonnded.  I 

"  Well.  Marquis,  I'll  keep  the  bouqnet  for  yon,"  said  UdOfl.  1 

stepping  back.     "  I  shall  bo  down  by  the  next  train,  and  I  un  i| 

ask  mo  for  it  before  the  day  is  over."     And  as  the  wheels  w«t«I 

sho  put  a  jewelled  hand  to  her  lips,  blow  one  of  the  ten  thooj   ' 

she  kept  in  store  for  occasions  like  the  present,  and    in  axuA 

became  a  white  speck  in  the  distance, 

"  Dot  ia  von  fine  girl  1  "  ejaculated  Braongesicht, 
"  And  modest  and  retiring^sole  support  of  four  aood  s 
and  as  moDj  grandfathers  I  "  exclaimed  Ciroboia  with  leetiog  a»  « 
oat  of  the  station. 

"  Yon  don't  say  so !  "  remarked  the  grey  coat,  rnpcetfiUIiJ 
grandmothers !  " 

"  Yes  ;  her  father  and  mother  both  married  twice,  whlob  ■ 
it,"  proceeded  Ciroboia,  quietly.     "  But  have  yoa  nercr  ■ 
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'*  I  live  in  the  Bae  St.  Denis — dealer  in  colonial  produce,  at  yonr 
'  service,"  stammered  the  grey  coat,  delighted  to  see  that  Floriant  was 
,  talking  to  his  wife.     **  It's  only  on  Sundays  we  manage  to  get  out,  only 
'  on  Sundays — ahem  1 " 

'        This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  lilac  dress  stamping  furtively 
'^-  on  his  foot. 

"  Only  on  Sundays — ^that's  like  me  when  I  sold  baked  potatoes  on  the 
'  top  of  the  Colonne  Yendome,"  murmured  Cirobois,  who  had  noticed  the 
=-  foot-stamping.     "Hot  work  for  the  fingers,  Monsieur ;  but  cool  work  for 
the  head.    I  made  my  fortune  by  it.*' 

"  God  bless  my  soul  I  '*  cried  the  man  in  the  grey  coat,  whilst  the  lilac 
=  dress  started  and  glanced  vrith  surprise  at  her  husband's  interlocutor. 

**  You  were  saying,  then,  that  this  year's  Rosiere  is  your  daughter  ?  " 
•-   proceeded  Cirobois,  vnth  imperturbable  composure. 

**  Pardon  me,  I — ^I — never,"  stuttered  the  grey  coat,  rather  bewil- 
»  dered — **  I  think  you  mistake.  We  are  only  going  dovm  to  see  the  sight. 
;    But  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  municipal  councillor  at  Ghampterre,  and 

who  helped  to  elect " 

r  "Ah,  helped  to  elect!     Yes,  I  was  a  municipal  councillor  myself 

once,  and  know  what  it  is.  You  may  tell  your  brother  how  much  I 
sympathize  with  him.  Monsieur,"  groaned  Cirobois.  "  Twelve  men  exciting 
themselves  in  a  close  room,  with  no  refreshment  on  the  table  but  a  tumbler 
of  pump-water — that's  a  municipal  council.  And  you  say,  then,  that  the 
:  Bosiere — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  what  were  the  interesting  observations  you 
let  faU  about  the  Bosiere  ?  " 

"  My  husband  must  have  said  that  Mdlle.  Lallouette  is  the  prettiest 
girl  at  Champterre,"  interposed  the  lilac  dress,  coming  to  her  disconcerted 
spouse's  rescue ;  "  and  if  M.  le  Marquis  bo  an  admirer  of  beauty,"  added 
she,  turning  a  little  archly  to  Floriant^  "  he  will  find  himself  repaid  for  his 
journey." 

"Oh,  Madame,"  murmured  Floriant,  "you  forget  that  after  being 
dazzled  by  the  flame  of  a  wax-taper,  no  great  impression  can  be  produced 
upon  one  by  a  rushlight."  Which  was  a  skilful  compliment,  for  had 
Floriant  been  a  novice,  he  would  have  whispered  that  after  beholding  the 
sun,  a  man  might  with  impunity  fskce  the  moon,  and  not  been  understood ; 
but  the  lilac  dress,  being  wont  to  sell  colonial  produce  (which  is  merely 
the  French  for  grocery  and  candles),  quickly  seized  the  allusion  to  the 
difference  between  a  five-and- twenty  sou  "  four  "  and  a  farthing  dip ;  and 
coloured  with  pleasure  up  to  the  roots  of  her  pretty  chestnut  hair. 

I  think  it  was  perhaps  a  lucky  thing  for  the  man  in  the  grey  coat  that 
at  this  juncture  the  train  stopped,  and  a  porter  vnth  a  rose  in  his  button- 
hole (everybody  seemed  be-rosed  that  day)  shouted  out,  "  Chcimpterre  !  " 

n. 

Certes  it  had  been  a  proud  day  for  Y^es  Lallouette,  nurseryman  and 
gardener,  when  M.  Parbonillaud,  Mayor  of  Champterre,  followed  by  half 
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J  his  municipal  council,  had  como  to  him  and  said,  "  Yves,  jonr  d 

J  is  elected  Kosiore." 

.  t  Had  Yves  been  a  sharp  man  ho  would  have  put  two  and  two  ii 

"J  and  remembered,  firstly,  thjit  on  tho  council  was  a  certain  Colin 

[  rcau,  a  farmer,  with  a  pointed  nose,  his  neighbour ;  secondlv,  tl 

^  *  fanner  loved  his,  Yvcs's,  dauj^hter ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  had  asked 

marriage  and  been  accepted  just  one  fortnight,  day  for  day,  bef 
election.     But  Yves  was  not  a  shaq)  man,  and  so  drew  no  cone 


*'i*    _  *  whatever  from  this  assembla;:je  of  circumstances.     "When  flavor  Pj 

'    ^l  '  laud  made  his  statement,  Yves  accepted  it  as  a  bit  of  good  fortui 

^       *  direct  to  him  by  Pro^'idcnce,  and  ho  figured  tho  sign  of  the  Cros 

times,  kij?sing  his  thumb  at  tho  end  of  that  ceremony,  which,  as  eve 
•  *'      ;  knows,  is  a  suro  recipe  for  good  luck.     Then  having  made  the  half 

half  dnmk  with  white  wine,  which  ho  fished  up  with  a  rope  from  t 

where  he  was  accustomed  to  let  it  cool,  ho  shook  oflf  his  wooden  sh 

crept  up  on  tip-too  to  appnse  his  daughter  Felicie,  who  was  ironi 

kerchief  she  intended  wearing  at  mass  next  Sunday,  and  not  dreaz 

jinything  in  particular. 

li  Fclicic  had  no  mother,  nor  brothers  nor  sist^ra.     She  lived  alo; 

J :  her  father  and  an  old  aunt,  who  cooked  for  them ;  and,  as  a 

.  r  consequence,  she  did  and  said  what  she  pleased,  and  Yves  Lalloae 

sure  to  find  it  good.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  pity  that  this  shoal 
been  so,  for  no  fiowcr  in  Yves's  hot-house,  no  blossom  in  his  choicei 
could  have  borne  comparison  with  Frlicio — "  My  pet  flower  of  all, 
would  so  often  say.  But  like  those  plants  that  have  been  neither  p 
nor  trimmed,  and  push  their  shoots  in  every  direction,  Felicie 's  nati 
run  wild.  She  was  a  young  creature  all  impulse,  with  good  qnalit 
dangerous  instincts  so  evenly  balanced  in  her,  that  it  depended  npo 
hair's-breadth  chance  which  should  turn  the  scale.  Generous  ar 
sionate,  kind-hearted  and  vain,  full  of  animal  spirits  and  wilful  ca 
her  character  was  that  of  April  weather.  If  occasion  served,  si 
capable  of  the  sublimest  things ;  if  opportunities  played  her  false, 
by  thwarting  her  wishes  or  wounding  her  vanity,  there  was  no  for 
what  she  might  or  might  not  do.  On  learning  from  her  father  the 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  her,  she  blushed  a  little,  then  smiled 
was  pleased,  of  course  ;  neither  did  the  thought  that  all  her  dej 
friends  would  turn  yellow  with  jealousy  much  lessen  her  pleasure 
she  saw  the  finger  of  Colin  Graiuereau  in  this  piece  of  work,  and, 
her  futlu-r,  laid  no  more  to  the  account  of  Providence  than  : 
belon«'i'd  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  she  much  loved  Grainercau,  or,  indeed 
him  at  all.  tluHi'.'li  she  had  a^^reed  to  bo  his  wife.     Graincrcan  was 
her  age,  ami  mither  wcll-Iookiug,  well -tempered,  nor  generous, 
fiibricates  a  hundred  thousand  such  peasants  as  ho  every  day,  and  s 
them  about  the  world  to  servo  as  examples  of  what  are  popularly 
as  rural  virtues.    Tho  virtues  of  C.  Grainercan  consisted  in  Ida 
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giving  a  son  to  anybody.  If  he  saw  bis  way  to  making  fivepence  be  wonld 
go  five  miles  to  do  it.  On  Sundays  be  went  to  mass,  if  be  bad  tbe  time ; 
and  on  Mondays  be  always  fonnd  tbe  time  to  take  in  somebody  at  tbe 
cattle-market.  Personally,  0.  Grainereau  stood  five  feet  four — oat  of 
bis  stockings,  for  be  never  wore  any.  His  hce  was  of  tbe  colour  and 
aspect  of  a  medlar,  and  bis  nose  narrowed  to  a  point  from  tbe  centre  of  it, 
like  tbat  of  an  American  beast  called  tbe  tapir.  To  bear  0.  Grainereau 
talk  was  like  listening  to  two  pieces  of  dried  wood  creaking  together  on  a 
rusty  binge ;  and,  to  square  tbe  list  of  bis  salient  traits,  tbe  man  cbewed 
tobacco  and  expectorated  tbe  brown  juice  thereof  at  duly  marked  intervals 
in  tbe  course  of  conversation.  But  the  particular  virtue  tbat  bad  decided 
Felicie  to  give  him  her  band  was  his  wealth,  for  be  was  rich,  and  it  was  no 
mean  offer  for  a  dowerless  girl  like  her  to  become  mistress  of  Grainereau 
Farm.  This  she  knew,  and  the  ill-concealed  envy  of  her  affectionate 
friends  would  have  taught  it  her  if  she  hadn't.  Ah  I  if  Yves  Lallouette 
bad  been  able  to  give  bis  daughter  a  marriage  portion  ! — then  it  would 
have  been  a  different  story,  and  Colin  Grainereau,  to  use  the  graceful 
country  term,  might  have  gone  back  to  his  home  and  whistled.  But  poor 
Yves,  though  be  earned  sufficient  in  selling  flowers,  spent  more  than 
sufficient  in  swilling  white  wine;  and  so  the  alternative  lay  between 
marrying  0.  Grainereau  and  his  *'  quinze  mille  livres  de  rentes,"  or  going 
farther  to  fare  probably  worse.  No  French  girl  could  hesitate,  nor  did 
Mdlle.  Felicie.  Still,  self-esteem  was  so  strong  in  her  woman's  heart,  that 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  a  little  fond  of 
C.  Grainereau,  and  now  and  then  she  would  con  over  in  her  mind  whether 
he  bad  not  some  rag  of  a  quality  which,  by  trying  yery  bard,  she  might 
manage  to  love.  His  getting  her  elected  Eosiere  afforded  her  the  pretext 
she  wanted.  Decidedly  C.  Grainereau  must  have  noble  instincts.  It  did 
not  suit  Mdlle.  Felicie  any  more  than  it  suits  other  young  ladies  to  suspect 
tbat  there  were  any  mercenary  calculations  in  her  lover's  attentions.  She 
much  preferred  to  think  tbat  her  oWn  bright  eyes  bad  done  it  all ;  and  in 
this  instance  there  was  every  appearance  of  reason  on  her  side,  for  what 
could  her  Bosiere's  dower  signify  to  a  man  with  **  quinze  mille  livres,'*  as 
above  said  ?  So  C.  Grainereau  had  evidently  used  bis  influence  on  her 
behalf  solely  out  of  love  and  chivalrous  devotion.  She  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  it,  and  found  him  rather  less  ugly  than  usual  when  on  the  morrow 
of  tbe  election  be  called  alone  to  offer  bis  congratulations,  attired  in  a 
waistcoat  with  blue  glass  buttons  and  a  coat  too  tight  under  tbe  arm-pits. 
As  for  C.  Grainereau  himself,  finding  bis  love-affairs  and  bis  monetary 
prosper  so  well,  be  was  as  near  good  humour  as  bis  peculiar  idiosyncracy 
allowed.  To  the  surprise  of  the  neighbourhood  be  treated  somebody  to  a 
bottle  of  wine,  of  which  be  drank  half :  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  was 
nearly  giving  a  beggar  a  penny.  After  all  let  us  do  tbe  man  justice ;  be 
would  have  married  Felicie  if  she  had  not  possessed  a  centime.  His  getting 
her  elected  Bosiere  was  an  after-thought.  If  be  could  succeed  in  doing 
it|  reflected  he,  the  trousseau  would  cost  him  nothing,  no  more  would  tbe 
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rcfornisbing  of  tbo  farm ;   and  ho  did  sticeeed,  becansc   in   mt 

councils  such  mcu  as  Graincrcau  take  the  lead,  as  progress  demam 

should.     Once  the  matter  settled,  Grainercau  turned  his  attentioi 

means  how  it  might  be  made  the  most  profitable.     In  ordinary  ye 

Kosirro   received  the    oOO  francs  which  the  bequest    allowed ; 

watch  and  chain  with  pair  of  ear-rings  from  the  municipal  counc 

tlio  proceeds  of  a  collection  made  in  church.     C.  Grainercau  fanci 

might  be  improved  upon,     lie  moved  in  the  council  that  the  fa 

tbe  liosirre  be  privileged  every  year  to  erect  a  marquee  for  dancii 

charge  what  he  pleased  at  the  entrance,  the  net  receipts  to  be 

equally  between  him  and  the  commune.     A  day  or  two  later,  wl 

motion  had  been  carried,  C.  Grainercau  pointed  out  that  it  wc 

unduly  hard  to  call  upon  the  Rosic-ro  for  half  her  profits,  and  su 

that  a  quarter  would  do.     The  next  day,  having  again  succeec 

returned  to  the  charge  with  the  motion  that  it  would  be  more  m 

mous  to  take  nothing  at  all ;  and  this  amendment  having  been  vo 

others — not,  however,  without  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 

opposition,  who  evinced  sentiments  utterly  beneath  contempt — be 

sively  obtained   that   the  Kosicre's  father  should  have    a   refrc 

licence  given  him  for  the  festal  day,  that  the  dancing  marquee  sh 

erected,  not  at  the  Piosiire's  expense,  but  at  that  of  the  commu 

that  tbe  lighting  of  the  said  marquee  should  also  bo  provided  fo 

the  communal  funds.  **  Wo  can  reform  all  that  next  year,"  reflected 

Grainercau,  **  but  there's  no  harm  in  the  arrangement  for  onco  in  j 

The  foregoing  particulars,  I  should  state,  only  came  to  my  kn< 

at  a  later  date,  but  I  have  given  them  here  for  greater  clearness. 

Floriant,  nivHolf,  and  party  landed  at  Champterro  we  knew  no  i 

the  Kositro  than  we  had  casually  heard  on  our  way  down,  and  ^ 

none  of  us  sorry  to  find  a  squad  of  village  boys  retailing  photogr 

the  day's  heroine  at  twenty  sous  a-picce.     Before  I  forget  it,  let  n: 

tion  that  these  photographs  were  also  a  device  of  Grainereau's 

worthy  follow  had  gone  to  a  photographer,  struck  a   bargain 

exclusive  right  to  sell  portraits  of  Frlicie  Lallouette  in  her  Hosirn 

and  pock(  ted  three    hundred  francs"  on  the  transaction.     So  the 

boys  howled  out  at  the  top  of  their  shrill  voices,  '^Demandez   la 

Mam'selle  Filicie!"  and  we  each  bought  three  or  four  of  the  h 

different  attitudes,  vignette,  full  face,  and  profile,  and  very  fasc 

heads  they  were.    A  port,  oval  face  it  was,  with  rich  masses  of  broi 

sunnounting  it :  ha/.«l  oyos,  with  long  sweeping  lashes,  good  teeth 

curi<nis  ex]»n'ssi(na,  half  hold,  half  innocent ;  but  innocent  because  yc 

as  a  young  linncss  njiL'ht  be  who  has  never  yet  sucked  blood,  or  a  f 

kitten  before  he  has  luirnn  to  iileh  cream.      **Take  mv  word   i 

niuttend  C'irohois,  with  more  n  (lectiveness  than  it  was  his  wont  t< 

**  Wo  shan't  have  seen  the  last  of  this  face  to-day.     It'll  turn  up  soi 

or  other  and  do  something."    With  which  prediction  he  and  Braunj 

being  arm-in-arm  as  usual,  stalked  on  ahead  of  us  towards  the  chu 
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Heavens,  what  a  crowd !  The  service  had  akeady  begun  and  we 
squeezed  in  as  we  could,  neither  expecting  a  seat  nor  getting  one.  The 
choristers  were  at  their  posts,  twelve  little  fellows  with  scarlet  cassocks 
and  lace  surplices  chaunting  to  the  music  of  a  double<base  and  an  ophi- 
cleide,  and  making  the  quaint  rhythm  of  their  hymnal  peal  clear  as  crystal 
under  the  old  rafters  of  the  chancel.  In  seats  of  honour  near  the  altar- 
rails.  Mayor  Parbouillaud,  in  his  gold-fringed,  tri-colour  sash,  and  his 
council  all  rigged  out  in  their  Sunday  best,  not  excluding  the  Opposition, 
who,  although  adverse  to  the  whole  proceedings  on  principle,  came  to  the 
service  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  dinner  which  took  place  at  6.80. 
Opposite  to  the  council  as  many  distinguished  functionaries — justices  of 
peace,  commissary  of  police,  and  such  kind, — as  could  be  crammed  into  oce 
pew ;  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  midway  between  the  two  rows  of 
seats  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  three  chairs  placed  side  by  side, 
that  to  the  right  for  the  Bosiere,  that  to  the  left  for  the  Bosiere  of  the 
preceding  year,  who,  by  a  graceful  fiction,  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
her  successor  to  the  present  honour  by  the  shining  force  of  example,  and 
that  in  the  middle  for  the  patroness  of  the  fete,  who  this  year  chanced  to 
be  the  Prefect's  wife,  a  brilliant  lady,  in  a  gown  couleur  jonquille,  whose 
task  it  was  to  lay  the  coronet  of  roses  on  the  Rosiere's  virginal  brow, 
and  whisper  to  her  a  few  graceful  nothings. 

Right  down  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  space  was  filled  by  seven- and- 
sixty  firemen  in  brass  helmets,  blue  swallow-tails  with  red  facings,  and 
pantaloons  ad  Uhitxnn:  none  other  these  than  the  famous  Fompiers  de 
Champterre,  renowned  in  song  as  extinguishers  of  fires  in  the  houses  of 
men  and  igniters  of  flames  in  the  hearts  of  women.  At  the  head  of  them 
glowed  their  trusty  captain,  in  private  life  a  baker,  whose  gold  epaulets 
stood  out  so  fiercely  on  either  side  of  his  ears,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fly  away  with  his  head,  which  was  a  small  and  mild  one. 
M.  le  Cure,  in  his  richest  stole,  MM.  les  Yicaires  in  their  purple  and 
gold  chasubles,  and  Monsieur  the  Precentor,  in  his  silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, served  to  complete  a  bright  picture,  which  was  not  inaptly  capped 
by  the  beadle,  whose  flaming  baldric,  steel  halbert,  pink  silk  calves,  and 
towering  three-cornered  hat,  seemed  to  symbolize  the  antiquated  features 
of  the  ceremony  which  he  was  there  to  grace. 

But  antiquated  or  not,  the  proceedings  showed  no  lack  of  life,  and  you 
may  think  what  you  please,  but  when  the  crowning  moment  of  the 
solemnity  arrived,  the  sight  was  a  really  pretty — ^I  was  going  to  say 
a  touching — one.  Mass  was  over.  The  last  prayers  had  been  said. 
M.  le  Cure  had  feelingly  and  thumpingly  delivered  his  sermon  in  three 
points  on  the  praise  of  virtue.  Everybody  had  sat  down,  rustled,  and 
then  stood  up  again,  and  the  organist  was  softly  playing  a  voluntary. 
Then  there  was  a  lull.  Six  little  mites  of  girls  dressed  all  in  white 
emerged  from  the  Virgin's  chapel  and  toddled  gravely  up  the  nave,  carry- 
ing three  cushions  between  them.  On  the  first  cushion  was  the  Rosiere*8 
crown,  on  tbe  secood  a  whit^  satin  purse  ^o^taining  her  4Q^er,  ^4  oq 
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■ 

the  Ihinl  a  little  jeweller' s-box  with  tho  municipal  gold  watch  i 
aud  tho  ear-rings  in  it.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  to  try  a 
virtue  by  developing  in  it  a  taste  for  trinkets,  is  at  least  a  bold  cs 
that  must  lead  occasionally  to  unforeseen  results.  But  innoval 
gested  by  the  modern  spirit  of  liberality  and  progress  are  thing- 
nontly  respoctablo,  that  one  must  accept  them  with  faith,  notwitl 
internal  misgivings,  and  so  I  say  nothing  against  tho  muuieii>al  bi 
little  people  with  thuir  cushions  threaded  their  way  along  the 
lane  which  the  valiant  firemen  formed,  reached  their  stand-point, 
a  cuiisey  and  ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle  opposite  the  pat 
the  f«"te.  Then  this  lady,  assisted  by  Mayor  Parbouillaud,  i 
gallantly  bustled  forward,  rose,  faced  the  congregation,  and 
beckoned  to  the  llosicre  to  approach.  "We  then  saw  Mdlle.  Folicie  I 
kneel  on  a  hassock  at  the  fctt  of  ^ladamc  la  Prefete,  who  very  pri 
rather  blusliingly  helped  her  to  put  on  her  chain  and  ear-rings  ;  t 
the  chaplet  from  its  cushion  and  set  it  on  her  head.  This  was  a  i 
the  baker-captain  of  the  iiremen  coq)s,  whoso  faco  had  been  con 
•;  workuig  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  public  duty  to  perform,  an 

•  the   precise  moment   when  the  chaplet   touched   Mdlle.    Fi'lici< 

screamed  out  in  a  voice  that  cracked  right  in  the  middle  from  < 
«* Present  arms!"  Simultaneously  the  organist  touched  bis  1 
pealed  out  the  strains  of  a  triumphal  march,  whilst  the  Cun'-, 
over  the  still  kneeling  girl,  raised  his  hands  aloft  and  gave  tho  ben 
This  was  the  end.  With  a  great  rush  from  all  sides  of  the  chi 
congregation  ]>i'essed  forward  to  see  the  Rosiero  as  she  walked 
cessionally.  First  came  the  firemen  headed  by  the  baker,  who 
time  most  satisfactorily  when  the  throng  prevented  his  advanoir 
the  beiulle,  then  the  Kusii  re  herself,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Ma 
escorted  by  the  six  little  mites  who  strewed  flowers  on  her  jiatb, 
Preft  te  with  her  arm  on  that  of  worthy  Yve-:  Lallouette,  over 
with  the  stjuse  of  so  nuich  hunour ;  then  the  municipal  councillors 
by  honest  Colin  Grainereau  in  a  new  waistcoat,  and  with  a  fixed 
his  countenance ;  lastly,  more  firemen  to  close  up.  And  ever^-b 
had  a  rose  in  his  button -hole,  and  every  woman  or  girl  who  had  a 
in  her  hand,  threw  it  as  this  goodly  procession  filed  by ;  so  that  i 
flags  Were  littered  with  rose-leaves  as  thick  as  a  Turkey  carpet. 
went  with  the  rest,  so  di»l  that  of  P»raungesicht,  who  regretted  tha: 
not  two  roses — nay,  a  whole  basketful.  As  for  Cirobois,  he  on 
one  single  leaf  of  his,  muttering  as  he  did  so  in  tho  dry,  peculiar  t 
always  left  one  uncertain  whether  he  was  joking  or  not :  **  Trop  d 
jeune  fille,  trop  de  flours !  On  commence  par  la ;  on  finit 
ipiues  !  "  At  this  juncture  1  turned  round  to  look  for  Floriant. 
not  spoki'U  during  the  ceremony.  IIo  was  standing  by  my  sid( 
chancelwards,  aud  appearing  to  take  an  interest  altogether  new  to 
the  proceedings.  For  once  in  a  way,  I  believe  he  positively  forgo 
around  him  that  sweeping  aud  scrutatory  glance  which  Frenchmci 
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age  throw,  pretty  mnoh  as  a  fisherman  jerks  his  net,  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  presentahle  women  within  eyereach.  He  also  omitted  either  to 
stroke  his  moustache  or  finger  his  satin  scarf,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  taken  as  an  indication  that  ho  did  not  feel  well,  or 
had  lost  more  money  than  ho  liked  at  baccarat.  When  the  cortege  began 
to  moTC  in  our  direction  he  slightly  shifted  his  position,  and  gave  vent  to 
one  of  those  murmured  exclamations  that  do  not  mean  much  if  a  man  is 
wont  to  express  his  sentiments  by  continual  **  Oh  I  *8  "  and  **  Ah !  's,"  but 
which  signify  a  good  deal  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  whom  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  wonders  of  aU  sorts  has  rendered  reticent.  Floriant  had  seen 
too  many  pretty  women  in  his  life-time  to  be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  a  new 
face,  however  striking ;  and  yet  as  the  Eosiere  neared  us,  he  drew  the 
flower  from  his  button-hole,  waited  his  opportunity,  and  when  she  was 
but  a  couple  of  yards  distant  from  him,  dropped  it  at  her  feet.  The  thing 
was  done  with  infinite  grace,  but  was  so  marked,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
confound  this  particular  flower  with  the  others,  or  the  donor  of  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  throng.  Mdlle.  Felicie  raised  her  eyes  a  little,  timidly,  and 
bowed ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Floriant  returned  her  salute  with  an  inclination 
of  the  head,  such  as  he  habitually  reserved  for  duchesses.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  then,  apparently  satisfied  with  his  performance,  Gaston 
took  my  arm  and  said :  **  And  now  what  shall  we  do  until  ball  time  ?  '* 

UI. 

There  was  something  of  a  problem  in  the  question,  for  between  the 
church  service  which  we  had  just  seen,  and  the  ball  which  we  were  resolved 
to  see,  lay  a  bleak  tract  of  eight  hours,  which  could  scarcely  be  filled  to 
our  own  satisfaction  by  going  to  see  the  clod-hoppers  of  Ghampterre  climb 
their  greasy  poles  for  legs  of  mutton,  or  race  in  sacks  for  live  rabbits. 
Cirobois  counselled  that  we  should  invite  the  municipal  council  to 
luncheon,  make  them  drunk,  and  then  call  upon  them  for  an  outspoken 
statement  as  to  their  views  in  politics.  He  had  once,  ha  averred,  beguiled 
time  in  this  way  on  the  commune  of  his  own  estate  down  in  Languedoc, 
and  after  two  hours'  champagning,  had  obtained  from  his  council  the 
most  solemn  declaration  that  they  were  a  set  of  imbeciles.  ^Unfortunately, 
the  rate-leviers  of  Ghampterre  would  probably  get  drunk  that  day  without 
our  assistance  and  at  their  own — or  rather  the  rate-payers' — expense,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  adjourn  to  the  one  decent  inn  in  the  place 
and  order  a  repast,  which,  by  smoking,  anecdoting,  and  mixture  of  cool 
drinks,  was  eked  out  until  the  hour  when^respectable  people  think  of 
dinner.  About  this  time  Floriant  vanished,  and  did  not  turn  up  again 
until  close  upon  nine  o'clock,  when  the  streets  of  the  village  were  already 
lighted,  when  the  fun  in  the  fair- booths  was  growing  fast  and  furious,  and 
when  from  the  vast  marquee  which  Golin  Grainereau  had  caused  to  be 
erected  for  Yves  Lallouette,  his  future  father-in-law,  issued  the  quteak — 
queak  of  fiddles  and  the  toot — toot  of  cornopeans  being  tuned  for  the 
ereping's  fray.  Our  party  had  been  wandering  about  in  a  desultory  w&^^ 
raffling  for  macaroons,  shooting  down  wax  imagea  lox  \);xL^5aiO&»d^<^  ^^2«g);^> 
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and  otherwise  enjoying  onrselves  since  seven.  When  the  marquee  vis 
tliro\^'n  open  we  streamed  in  like  one  man,  and  it  was  then  that  Flomnt 
burst  anew  upon  our  sight,  arrayed  in  faultless  evening-dresB,  with 
diamond  studs  in  his  shirt-front,  his  hair  curled,  and  an  opera-bat  under 
his  arm.  He  had  gone  back  in  stealth  to  Paris  to  effect  this  rerolution  in 
his  costume,  and  now  confronted  us  with  a  smiling  **  I  spilt  some  wine  orer 
my  waistcoat  at  luncheon,  and  so  was  obliged  to  change.  Once  in  Paris, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  dress,  since  there  was  going  to  be  dancing." 

*'  But  you  are  not  going  to  dance  ?  *'  asked  RaTignan  of  the  Cent- 
Gardes,  laughing. 

**  Look  at  these  boards,  man,*'  giggled  Narcissede  Parabore,  who  often 
led  the  cotillon  at  the  Court  balls  ;  **  there's  an  inch  and  a  half  between 
them.     Have  you  insured  your  ankles  ?  " 

**  Diamond  studs,  too  !  "  lisped  Rene  de  Morange,  in  a  half  whisper  to 
Cirobois.  '*  When  Floriant  dresses  like  a  snob,  there's  always  soine 
reason  for  it.  Ho  has  set  those  diamonds  to  catch  somebody — they  ar< 
bird-lime." 

**  Or  paste,"  suggested  Cirobois.  "Are  you  really  going  to  sho* 
these  bumpkins  that  you  can  hop  almost  as  well  as  they  ?  "  added  he, 
touching  Floriant' s  arm. 

'*  Bah  !  you  will  all  of  you  dance,"  retorted  Floriant.  '*  And  as  to 
the  clothes,  they  will  be  what  everybody  else  will  wear,  except  yourselves 
— so  I  shall  bo  less  remarked  than  you." 

So  far  as  that  went,  he  was  not  quite  wrong.  Colin  Grainercau  hid 
caused  to  be  set  up  at  the  door  a  notice  to  this  effect  :— 

'*  Admission,  5  Francs. 

**  Wt'll'icishfirs  of  the  Bosiirc  may  ylre  more  if  thry  please,      By  pfUjU^ 
forty  fnnirs,  yentlcmcn  may  obtain  a  pink  tichrt,  which  will  entitle  than  fy 
dance  with  the  Ilnsicre ;  " 

and  this  announcement  had  kept  away  all  such  Champtcrrians  as  were 
feeble  folk,  with  no  money  in  their  purses.  Further,  C.  Graincrean  bid 
set  a  detective  from  Paris  to  watch  at  the  doors,  and  see  that  no  ladies  of 
a  certain  nameless  category  crept  in  ;  and,  thanks  to  these  precantionf, 
the  gathering  was  really  as  select  as  could  be  desired.  All  the  officials  of 
the  canton  were  there — they,  their  wives,  and  their  marriageable  offspring. 
Local  commerce  had  its  representatives ;  so  had  the  garrison  of  the 
neighbouring  post-town ;  and,  what  with  the  white  neckcloths  of  the 
tradesmen,  the  councillors,  and  two  bald-headed  churchwardens,  and 
the  red  trousers  of  three  or  four  sub-lieutenants,  very  spruce  in  their  ttim 
regimentals,  Floriant's  get-up  did  not  seem  so  much  out  of  place  as  his 
admirers  might  have  feared.  Nevertheless,  it  is  useless  to  disguise  that 
his  studs  excited  attention.  The  two  bald  churchwardens  cast  glances  of 
esteem  at  him  ;  the  councillors  who  passed  by  made  themselves  respect- 
fully small,  so  as  not  to  brush  him  with  their  elbows ;  awe  fell  apon  the 
waiter,  who  served  him  with  a  glass  of  seltzer- water ;  and  bj-and-fajt 
when  he  whirled  round  the  room  waltzing  with  Mdll^.  F^licie  LalIoaat^ 
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the  poor  girl  seemed  unable  to  lift  her  eyes  off  the  shiny  stones,  in  which 
sorely  the  devil  must  have  elected  his  abode  for  that  evening. 

It  appeared  to  me  when  Mdlle.  Felicie  entered  the  ball-room  that  she 
had  grown  a  good  year  older  since  the  morning,  not  only  in  age  but  in 
experience.     Truth  to  say,  that  is  a  trying  ordeal  which  takes  a  young 
girl  from  the  secluded  innocency  of  home,  and  places  her  of  a  sudden  into 
a  glaring  position,  where  she  becomes  for  a  day  the  queen  of  her  neigh- 
bourhood, the  admired  object  of  all  eyes,  the  recipient  of  a  thousand 
flatteries,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  spoken  out  in  plain  round 
terms,  with  bucolic  frankness.     Then,  Mdlle.  Felicie  had  been  chief  guest 
at  the  municipal  dinner  that  evening,  and,  if  facts  must  be  told  as  they 
are,  champagne  corks  had  been  popped  with  a  prodigality  only  known  at 
those  banquets  where  it  is  not  the  poppers  who  pay.    Mdlle.  Felicie  had 
never  tasted  it  before,  and  this  time  she  had  tasted  it  to  an  extent  that 
made  her  beautiful  eyes  beam  like  Scotch  cairngorms,  her  breath  go 
quicker,  and  cheeks  glow  like  August  peaches.     Unfortunate  C.  Graine- 
reau !  what  infatuation  can  have  possessed  him  under  such  auspices  as 
these  to  show  himself  to  his  betrothed  with  his  weasly  face,  his  prepos- 
terous garments,  his  walnut-coloured  hands,  and  his  ploughman's  gait  ? 
With  a  face  like  his,  the  man  ought  to  have  hidden  himself  under  a  bushel 
for  the  day,  and  only  reappeared  when,  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the 
festivity  being  over,  he  would  have  had  no  comparison  to  dread  with  any 
of  the  brilliant  butterflies  who  were  fluttering  round  his  Felicie.    As  it 
was,  C.  Grainereau  looked  like  an  unclean  beetle,  gadding  about  a  white 
tablecloth  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  natural  charms,  he  had  drunk  himself  into 
hiccoughs  and  unsteadiness.     What  chance  could  he  have  against  the 
Marquis  de  Floriant  ?    It  seems  that  Floriant  had  bought  up  all  the  tickets 
that  gave  the  holders  right  to  dance  with  the  Kosiere.    At  all  events,  after 
the  first  quadrille,  which  she  opened  with  Mayor  Parbouillaud,  and  the 
first  polka,  which  she  footed  with  the  mild  baker-captain  of  the  firemen 
corps,  nobody,  not  even  C.  Grainereau  himself,  could  obtain  a  dance  from 
her.     C.  Grainereau  probably  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that, 
having  honestly  issued  more  pink  tickets  than  there  were  dances  for,  the 
purchasers  would  find  their  bargains  less  profitable  than  they  had  hoped. 
But  this  he  only  thought  for  the  early  part  of  the  evening.    As  the  hours 
wore  on,  and  it  was  always  the  same  purchaser  who  danced  with  his 
Bosi^re,  as  polka  followed  quadrille,  and  waltz  polka,  and  still  it  was  that 
same  young  blade,  with  the  diamond  buttons  and  the  waxed  moustache, 
C.  Grainereaa*s  features  became  decomposed.    I  think  I  perceived  the 
precise  moment  when  suspicion  first  flashed  across  him.    He  was  leaning 
yinously  and  complacently  against  one  of  the  tent-poles,  brewing  heaven 
knows  what  thoughts  in  his  crooked  mind,  when  the  Marquis  passed  with 
Felicie  into  the  refireshment-room,  close  to  him — so  close,  indeed,  that 
F^lide  could  not  but  have  perceived  him,  though  she  gave  no  token  of  the 
&ct  except  by  turning  her  head,  purposely  as  it  seemed,  the  other  way. 
jp  {be  refreehment-room,  Yves  Lallouettei  who  had  been  plied  with  con- 
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gratalatory  drink  over  fiince  sauriso  (and  it  was  now  within  an 
midniglit),  Rat  hopelessly  rooted  to  a  chair,  with  his  purple  face 
unconsciously  at  nothing.  His  daughter  stopped  before  him,  '. 
and  Bcemi'd  to  be  whispering  who  her  partner  was.  He  staggers 
feet,  hold  out  a  rocking  hand,  drivelled  something  about  **  the  ] 
&c.,  and  floundered  backwards  again.  Floriant  and  the  Rosit  re 
down  at  an  adjoining  table,  whither  anon  rushed  a  waiter  with 
pail  of  Cliquot.  At  tbis  moment  the  flower-girl,  Mirabelle,  glided 
room,  being,  apparently,  a  privileged  person,  free  to  enter  eve 
She  looked  round  as  if  seeking  somebody,  perceived  where  Flor: 
and  smiled  a  ratbcr  meaning  smile.  She  made  towards  him  hoi 
bouquet  she  had  promised  to  keep  that  morning,  and,  dropping  a 
said,  **I  was  sure  you  would  want  it.  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

Floriant  took  the  bouquet,  of  course,  and  handed  it  to  Mdlle 
and  it  was  then  that,  crossing  the  room,  and  chancing  to  light 
features  of  C.  Grainereau,  I  noted  the  gbastly  change  they  uu 
The  man  clapped  his  hand  to  bis  forehead,  gave  a  gasp,  and  was 
in  one  instant. 

Mof^t  of  us — I  mean  we  good -for- noughts  who  had  come  do" 
Paris — had  been  dancing.  It  was  the  custom,  said  one  of  our  num 
should  look  singular  if  we  didn't.  It  was  not  fair,  coming  to  a  ball, 
killjoys ;  and  so  on.  In  short,  wo  danced.  But  on  beholding  the 
which  C.  Grainereau  pulled,  and  the  direction  which  his  thuud 
glances  took,  I  guessed  there  was  a  storm  preparing ;  nor  was  I  \ 
Cirobois  was  near  me,  mvstifving  his  Prussian  with  an  account 
French  pro^  incial  customs,  which  Braungesicht  was  listening  to  at 
with  the  most  guileless  iiiith.  I  confided  my  apprehensions  to  him. 
yes,"  he  answered  quietly  ;  **  I  have  been  looking  for  the  storm  t 
while.  We  bad  better  keep  an  eye  on  the  pair — that*s  all  we  can 
"But  I  shall  go  and  warn  Floriant.'* 

"  Breath's  precious  :  better  not  waste  it.     There  are  three  thi 
cm  never  stop  :  a  train  flying  down  hill,  a  joint- stock  compai 

to  grief,  and  a  woman  on  the  slope  to " 

**  He  did  not  finish,  for  Floriant  had  just  conducted  Folicie  Li 
back  to  her  place,  and  was  taking  leave  of  her.  In  doing  so,  he  i 
said  something  that  evidently  pleased  her,  causmg  her  both  to  si 
to  redden  ;  and  in  shaking  hands  with  her,  held  her  hand  within 
just  a  short  second  longer  than  there  was  any  need  for.  Then  b< 
a  way  that  said  in  the  clearest  dumb  language  possible,  '*  An  rrvo 
not  **  Atl'h'u"  ho  withdrew.  Colin  Gminercau  uttered  a  sort  o! 
clenchrd  his  fists,  rushed  into  the  refreshment -room,  and  swal 
glass  of  brandy  to  give  himself  cr>urage,  and  then  followed  him. 
**  Now  for  the  storm  !  "  remarked  Cirobois  ;  and  wo  went  out  1 
There  was  a  crowd  outside  listening  to  the  music ;  but  bey< 
throng  Floriant  was  discernible  in  the  grey  overcoat  which  ho  had  i 
lighting  a  cigar,  and  seemingly  making  his  way  to  the  station. 
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**  Stop  I  '*  screamod  GrainereaQ,  ranning  after  him ;  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion  he  canght  Floriant  hy  the  shirt-front,  shook  him  savagely,  and 
yelled  :  **  Go  away  from  here,  do  you  hear  me  ?  go  away,  and  never  come 
near  us  again  1  " 

Floriant  had  been  taken  aback ;  but  recovering  from  his  surprise,  he 
caught  the  unlucky  peasant  roughly  by  the  throat,  swayed  him,  and  sent 
him  reeling  ten  yards  away.  Our  timely  arrival  prevented  further  hostiUties. 
TVe  ran  between  the  two,  and  asked  Grainereau  by  name  (for  he  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  several  times  over  that  day)  what  he  meant.  But,  as  is 
the  way  with  countrymen,  all  the  man*s  valour  had  forsaken  him  upon 
finding  that  he  was  not  the  strongest ;  and  at  our  question,  instead  of 
firing  up  anew,  he  lapsed  maudlin,  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  whined : 
**  Why  should  he  come  here  and  turn  her  head  ?  What  has  she  done  to 
him,  and  what  harm  have  /  ever  done  him  ?  **  spluttered  he,  piteously. 
**  I  should  make  her  happy,  and  he  knows  I  would.  There  are  enough 
women  in  that  Paris  of  his — ^why  does  he  not  go  and  take  one  of  them  ?  *' 
Before  we  could  foresee  his  intention,  he  bundled  himself  down  on  his 
knees,  embraced  Floriant's  legs  with  his  arms,  and  cried :  ''  Hark  you, 
young  rich  man !  you  shall  have  all  the  money  of  your  tickets  back  again, 
if  you  will  go.  I  watched  her  with  you  this  evening,  and  youVe  turned 
her  head.  You  have.  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes,  and  I  tell  you  it's  a  bad 
action — a  bad  action !  "  roared  he  two  or  three  times  over,  and  he  con- 
tinned  to  snivel  and  whimper. 

''You're  drunk;  let  me  go !  "  exclaimed  Floriant^  impatiently,  and  ho 
shook  himself  free. 

Colin  Grainereau  got  up  blubbering,  and  tottered  to  a  lamp-post,  for 
his  tipsiness  seemed  to  have  got  the  better  of  him  again.  He  pressed  his 
forehead  against  the  cold  iron,  and  sobbed,  half  from  drunkenness,  half 
with  impotent  rage  and  grief. 

We  four  walked  on  in  silence ;  but  at  the  first  turning  of  the  road, 
Cirobois  stopped,  and  laid  a  hand  on  Floriant' s  shoulder. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  with  some  earnestness  in  his  voice, 
and  looking  Floriant  fixedly  in  the  face,  "take  my  advice  and  do7i*t. 
Nothing  good  can  come  of  it." 

IV. 

Two  or  three  years  passed.  Within  a  week  of  the  Bosiere's  fete 
circumstances  had  drawn  me  away  from  Paris,  and  when  I  returned  I 
learned  that  Floriant  had  gone  travelling,  but  with  whom,  for  whom,  or 
for  what,  people  were  much  too  busy  with  their  own  concerns  to  inquire. 
One  day,  however,  passing  near  the  Paris  corn-market,  I  met  a  wizen  face 
which  I  could  just  remember  having  seen  somewhere.  It  was  the  face  of 
an  nglyi  melancholy,  and  cross-grained  looking  farmer,  in  a  wide-awake 
hat  and  a  white  blouse.  He  seemed  to  recognize  me,  for  without  being 
spoken  to  he  addressed  me,  hissing  and  pale  with  sudden  passion :  "  I've 
not  forgotten  your  face  nor  his,  and  if  you  see  him  you  may  tell  him  so. 
May  heaven  eonie  him  1    If  I  meet  him  ag^  it  ^oii'i  \^^  ^s^  "V  ^dDs&&. 
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trv  CL  LiDi.  n-».  r.:r  -vo.:.!.  You  mav  tell  him  that  too  !  *'  And  1: 
on'-vivrls,  i:.uii.ll:::-:  tLrtittLiL^  caths.  The  onlv  explanation  I  ( 
t'.»  wLi«-h  cnir^a  v;ts  tLit  C.!:l  Graiaercau — for  my  interlocutor 
L il  -'it  Jr::.'.-:  aj.tin. 

Lit  t:.-.-  c'.r.  i:-5tir.cc  L.iJ  nc-t  quite  slipped  from  my  mom< 
>..:..o  six -.vtivlis  Iit'.r,  n.y  ?tn;:L:  entered  whilst  I  was   at  my 
aiil  iiM:.'iL:.^o  1.  *'  Le  MariTiis  Je  Floriaut." 

I  like  I  FIoriaLt.  ani  iLvrjh  we  never  wrote  to  cneb  ctl 
s..;:ir.i*'.l.  «.  ir  ;vc  riaiiitaLcesLip  was  not  one  of  those  that  are  i 
by  iii-^tiiCc.  I  v.Lws  i^lad  to  ^•eo  him,  au-.l  in  less  than  five  minute 
us  wtif  at  U:Uk'  taikiLg  as  olJ  fricn-ls  a-rain.  Perhaps,  indeed,  1 
tli«-  plvct>:tLto>t  fricLdftLips,  which  cne  can  lay  down  and  take 
v.-iih«;Ut  incMiiVoi-iLnco  on  either  side. 

••  And  so  you  are  oUy  just  rirtunud  to  Paris,  Floriant  ?  " 

*•  Oiilv  iu>t,  fti*d  mv  tirst  visit  is  f<.:r  vou." 

**  Y'»u   i:i'i*t  Lavc  roamed  the  whole  world   over — E»rvpi 
Jiinan  '?  " 

*-Ni»,  nothiiifj  further  than  Italy— Rome,  Venice,  the  old  sto; 
travel,  and  liud  the  only  city  worth  living  in  is  Paris." 

**  And  ytt  the  time  has  passed  pleasantly  *?  " 

**  Yc-.  oh  yc^,"    And  this  answer  meant  no,  as  most  such  repl 

AVe  ailj'iunitd  to  the  balcony  for  coflee   and  to   smoke, 
remained  some  minutes  siknt,  and  I  had  leisure  to  observe  thai 
altund— thinner,  paler,  and  more  thoughtful-looking.     But  ho  n< 
seemed  bias*-,   and  his  dress,  though  correct  and  tasteful,  was 
di>tressiugly  elaborate  thincj  of  former  days.    After  wTeathincj  a  fe^ 
into  the  air,  In'  suddenly  laid  down  his  cigar,  drew  his  chair  c 
mine,  and  >ai'l,  very  impressively,  **  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour 
J»l'iiiiont." 

**  A^k,"  I  answered,  a  little  astonished,  but  with  a  smile. 

**  AVirll,  it's  a  matter  that  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  friend  of 
discn  ti(»n,"    explained  he,   with  growing  excitement  discernible 
manner.     **Iwant  you  to  negotiate  a  *  break-off'  forme,"  and  1 
a  sij^h  as  though  to  say,  "Now  the  thing's  out." 

**  Are  there  letters  to  get  back — or  what  ?  " 

**  No,  no  letters,  but  it  will  be  uphill  argument.     She  loves 
believe,  tenaciously,  almost   savagely;   I  don't  love  her,  and  I 
marriage  in  view.     You  see  I  am  thirty  now.     A  man  can't   spe 
whole  life  driving  up  and  down  the  Champs  Elysc^es,  nodding  to 
he  doesn't  care  f«»r,  and  losing  his  money  at  horse-races.      I  t 
perceive  my  waj*  tf»  doing  something  in  politics  or  diplomacy ;  a 
marriage  may  help  me.     You'll  see  her.     She  is  charming — an  ] 
first-rate  family,  i)lenty  of  money — which  is  a  secondary  considcra 
but  Kwect- tempered  and  pretty  as  an  angel  .  .  .  ." 
•*  Who,  the  ])erKon  you  want  to  break  with  ?  " 
**  Oh,  no,  the  other — the  one  I  want  to  marr}*.     This  secon< 
she's  jiretty  too — yns  ;  but  you  can*t  understand  what  it  is  to  be  1 
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a  woman  with  whom  joa  have  no  commnnity  of  thought.  It*8  like  the 
shot  chained  to  the  convict^s  ankle ;  and  IVe  heen  undergoing  this  for 
more  than  two  years — an  eternity !  "  He  positively  moaned  as  he  said 
this,  and  his  next  words  almost  took  the  form  of  an  entreaty:  '<  Yon'U 
offer  anything  she  pleases,  Blamont,  to  break  off  with  me — that  is,  not  to 
do  anything  to  thwart  my  marriage  ;  for  she  could  thwart  it  if  she  would, 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  do  it  if  not  argued  with.  I  have  been  having 
her  trained  for  the  stage,  so  that  she  might  have  a  paying  profession  to 
fall  back  upon ;  but  you  must  say  I'll  make  over  twelve  thousand  francs  a 
year  to  her  in  Rentes  if  she  will  go  and  live  out  of  France — in  Belgium, 
or  Switzerland,  or  some  such  place.  She  shall  have  double  if  she  wishes 
it — anything,  so  that  she  break,  for  good  and  all." 

He  rambled  on  for  a  considerable  while  to  this  effect — for  it  was  really 
little  better  than  rambling ;  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  retributive 
justice  of  the  Nemesis  which  had  overtaken  such  a  Lothario  as  Floriant, 
by  putting  him  in  the  power  of  an  importunate,  uneducated  woman,  whom 
he  dreaded,  and  on  whose  nod  or  refusal  the  whole  of  his  future  career 
seemed  to  hinge.  When  he  had  favoured  me  with  a  whole  host  of  par- 
ticulars essential  to  the  success  of  the  negotiations,  and  coached  mo  with 
diplomatic  hints  enough  to  have  led  him  with  flying  colours  out  of  any 
creditable  undertaking,  he  was  for  having  me  start  at  once  and  get  the 
business  settled  out  of  hand.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  breathed  a 
word  as  to  the  woman's  name  or  her  antecedents,  so  I  questioned  him  on 
this  subject. 

He  seemed  on  the  point  of  telling  me,  then  hesitated,  and  at  length 
exclaimed,  **  No,  go  straight  and  see  her,  that's  the  best  way ;  youVe  met 
her  once  in  your  life.'*  And  upon  this  he  thrust  a  card  with  an  address 
upon  it  into  my  hands  and  ran  out,  leaving  me  to  make  of  his  explanations 
what  I  could. 

The  embassy  was  not  a  very  agreeable  one,  but  friendship  is  exposed 
to  be  sent  on  missions  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  little  thanked  into  the 
bargain  whether  they  succeed  or  fail.  So  I  took  a  cab  and  drove  to  an 
hotel  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  much  resorted  to  by  people  who  wished 
to  imagine  themselves  in  the  country  whilst  being  in  Paris.  I  was  shown  up 
a  sagaciously  carpeted — I  was  going  to  say  muffled — staircase,  through  cor- 
ridors embellished  with  reproductions  of  sculptured  masterpieces  in  simili- 
marble,  and  so  on  into  a  drawing-room  commanding  a  view  of  a  garden, 
where  some  rather  flashy  guests  of  the  hotel  were  lunching.  The  lady  was 
not  in  the  room ;  but  the  waiter  vanished  to  apprise  her  maid ;  and  whilst 
he  was  gone,  I  was  able  with  a  glance  or  two  to  reconnoitre  the  chamber  and 
all  its  appurtenances.  On  the  table,  amidst  a  medley  of  women's  knick- 
nacks,  were  one  or  two  rehearsal-books  of  Boulevard  comedies  then  in 
YOgue ;  at  another  part  of  the  table  an  open  copy-book,  which  I  had  not 
the  indiscretion  to  examine,  but  which  at  a  distance  looked  curiously  like  an 
exercise-ground  for  pothooks  and  hangers.    On  a  chair  a  grammar. 

I  had  been  perhaps  five  minutes  in  the  room  when  silk  rustled  down 
the  passage.    The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  woman  oC  ^u'^V^  \^<«s^ 
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riiKliC'cl  in  rather  impetuously,  as  if  she  well  know  tlio  person  she 
to  meet.     On  seeing  me,  however,  she  stopped,  looked  at  me  asl 
and  then,  with  somewhat  of  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  like  that  whic 
of  a  prosciitimout  of  evil,  askotl  mo  to  what  she  was   inilehteJ 
pleasure  of  my  visit.     The  woman  was  Fi-licie  Lalloiiette. 

She  ha<l  iR-vor  known  me,  however,  and  so  had  no  occasion  1 
'  at  any  uutiuuly  recollections.     But  she  suspected  evil,  and  I  cai 

nuw  Uaning  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  into  which  she  had  thrown 
resting  hor  chin  on  licr  hand,  and  turning  her  large,  liquid  eve* 
waiting  for  jiu  explanation.  She  was  no  longer  the  Felicie  of  thj 
ago.  Tinit*  liad  added  to  her  beauty  whilst  changing  the  chanicl 
It  was  now  a  haughty  biauty — that  of  a  woman  of  passion  who  ha 
the  world  and  feels  the  need  to  hold  her  head  high,  to  assert  a 
which  she  Lnows  is  not  hers.  In  good  sooth,  I  am  no  admirer  ol 
sexed  class  into  which  she  had  drifted,  but  I  pitied  the  woman,  and  i 
her  on  what  errand  I  had  come,  conveyed  my  message  with  all  the 
ance  and  delicacv  that  I  had  at  command.  She  listened  without  a: 
I  ^,  a  word,  but  her  hands  turned  to  marble  as  I  was  speaking,  and 

I  *  looked  like  that  of  a  statue.     The  only  livo  part  in  her  features  ^ 

eyes,  and  they,  histcad  of  deadening,  changed  to  fire,  glowing  witJ 
suppressed  intensity,  that  had  something  superstitious^  torrifyii 
She  waited  until  I  had  quite  fmished,  then  sat  a  moment  mo 
After  which  she  rose  and  said  coldly  :  "  And  what  does  bo  expect 
"  Expect  that  you  will  be  amenable  to  reason  and  prudt 
answered  gently. 

**  Never,"  she  said,  with  defiant  firmness. 
This  *' never'*  was  hke  the  closing  of  an  iron  door.     I  ha' 
such  emphatic  **  nevers  "  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  during 
and  every  time  I  have  folt,  what  I  then  felt,  that  though  it  was  n 
who  spoke,  the  case  was  hopeless. 

*•'  r»ut  what  do  you  intend  doing  *?  "  I  inquired. 
**  I  intend  to  break  with  him,"  was  her  calm  reply.     **  I  woul 
accoi)t  a  centime  more  of  his  money  if  I  were  starving  of  hunger. 
leave  him,  but  not  free  to  do  what  he  pleases  and  break  others* 
he  has  broken  mine,     lie  swore  to  me  that  he  loved  me,  did  yon 
swort*  it  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  times,  and  I  believed  him. 
this  code  (jf  morality  which  suHli-s  a  nobleman  to  peijuro  himself  to  a 
and  vet  dei-ni  himself  honourable  anl  a  fit  mato  for  an  innocc 
I  am  not  of  your  sphere  of  society,  I^Ionsieur,  but  what  little  I  hs 
able  to  learn  of  its  wavs  since  vour  friend  raised  me  or  lowered  ; 
the  station  where  I  stood,  has  taught  me  that  the  one  law  it  place 
all  others,  is  respect  for  plighted  faith.     I  cannot  conceive  that  ' 
makes  exceptions  and  says:  *  You  shall  keep  yoiur  word  to  all 
woman.*     So,  as  your  friend  has  deceived  mo,  I  have  a  right  to4 
he  will  deceive  others ;  and  it  shall  ho  my  business  to  prevent  h 
Villi ^  from  making  new  victims.** 

This  was  said  without  declamation,  quietly  and  coldly. 
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''  But  what  can  you  do  ?  "  I  asked,  disconcerted. 

"  Do  ?  "  she  answered.  "  I  will  retire  to  the  mire  whence  I  sprung, 
with  my  innocence  and  my  illusions  the  less,  and  a  hatred  in  my  heart  the 
more.  I  will  work  for  my  bread — but  whenever  your  friend  hopes  to 
link  a  trusting  girFs  destiny  to  his,  or  enter  upon  a  career  that  promises 
honour  or  distinction,  he  will  fmd  me  upon  his  path,  and  he  ^ill  learn 
what  a  fallen  woman's  vengeance  is.*' 

I  endeayoured  to  remonstrate,  but  with  a  quick,  not  undignified,  wave 
of  the  hand,  she  cut  me  short. 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  Monsieur,"  she  said,  **  but  that  I  shall 
leave  this  within  an  hour."  And  upon  this  she  touched  the  bell,  thus 
signifying  to  me  to  bow  and  withdraw. 

V. 

'<  A  woman's  vengeance ! "  I  thought,  but  this  was  some  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  under  widely  different  circumstances — that  is,  at 
Versailles,  where  I  had  been  summoned  to  give  evidence  at  the  examina- 
tion of  a  Petroleuse. 

It  was  in  the  bitterly  raw  June  of  the  present  year.  The  day  was 
grey,  with  gusts  of  rain  and  wind,  and  the  weather  seemed  to  render  more 
sinister  and  dank  the  lobby  in  which  I,  with  some  score  of  other  witnesses, 
«  were  waiting  our  turns  to'  be  examined.  This  was  not  a  trial,  but  only  a 
summary  cross-questioning  of  the  women  who  had  been  seized  red-handed, 
and  imprisoned  together  at  Satory,  at  the  close  of  the  insurrection.  Gen- 
darmes with  oil-skin  over  their  hats,  and  heads  bent  down  to  avoid  the 
sleet  that  would  have  pelted  into  their  faces,  clanked  by  every  minute, 
leading  handcuffed  women  across  a  paved  yard  from  the  extemporized 
prison  to  the  court-house  or  back  again.  And  what  women ! '  No 
gleam  of  romance  to  be  extracted  from  those  misshapen  countenances ; 
little  sympathy,  even,  that  could  be  afforded  to  women  so  bereft  of  all 
that  renders  woman  loveable.  I  saw  a  batch  of  unfortunate  creatures 
who  had  been  arrested  that  very  morning  in  the  slums  bf  Paris,  and  were 
trudging  along  chained  to  one  another  by  the  wrists.  They  did  not  bear 
themselves  with  the  dogged  sullenness  which  men  show  when  in  trouble. 
They  laughed  hysterically  as  they  went,  shrieked  infamous  songs,  spat  out 
jeering  insults  against  the  soldiers  who  were  their  escort;  and  one  of 
them — a  woman  past  middle-age,  in  a  silk  gown,  with  the  paint  of  her 
profession  still  on  her — seeing  me  look  through  the  window,  pulled  out  her 
tongue  and  made  a  iace  at  me.  <'  Surely,"  thought  I,  **  women,  when 
they  do  &11,  fall  to  fathomless  depths."  And  I  began  to  muse  on  whoso 
behalf  or  against  whom  I  could  have  possibly  been  called  to  bear  testimony. 

I  was  not  long  kept  in  doubt.  A  gendarme,  reeking  with  wet,  entered 
with  a  list  in  his  hand,  read  out  my  name  and  address,  and  said,  ''  This 
way,  if  you  please." 

I  followed  the  man  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  which,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  midday,  were  lit  with  flickering  oil-lamps.  On  the 
flooTi  soldiers  worn  out  witii  the  fiAtigaeB  of  tii^  i^im^i  ^^^^^^  ^<^^\s^5|^ 
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mill  PiioriDg  in  cxliausteil  attitudes.  At  every  ten  yards,  stack 
in  4- very  doorway,  sentinels  willi  bayonets  fixed.  The  prison  1 
fornirr  cavalry  barrack,  and  the  court-bouso  whither  mv  j:cnd.i 
led  niu  was  a  transformed  saddle-room. 

Tbo  door  closed  behind  us,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  w 
cliJiniber,  the  walls  of  wbieb  were  still  adorned  with  pegs,  wbei 
the  nonce  military  k«'i>is  and  sabres.  At  a  deal  table,  eucun: 
p!i]»irs  and  p«  wttir  inlij-tands,  half-a-dozen  olllcers  wi-re  sitting  : 
mjilori.is.  The  President,  a  peremptory  colonel,  who  wasted  lit 
fnrniiililii'S,  l«»uked  up  as  I  appeared  and,  pointing  to  a  won: 
clad,  an«l  dtoply  pitted  witb  small-pox,  who  stood  behind  a  s 
said,  *'  Monsieur,  this  woman  is  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  tl 
of  the  Manpiis  de  I'loriant  in  the  liuc  de  Lillc.*' 

'J'lie  woman  iioddtd  and  drew  a  tattered  shav.I  closer  round 
f^ondjtnnes  to  right  and  left  of  her  frowned  and  looked  indi'^ 
calmness. 

**iiy  jjrofession,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  **  the  woman  is 

tiling  th:it  these  women  are  when  they  cut  the  figure  of  this  ont 
c:ills  hcrsilf  an  oi)eralive — says  she  was  taken  ill  with  small-p 
the  sii-r--,  and  only  joined  the  CommunaUst  insurrection  for  tl 
of  huriiin;^  this  shiglo  house  down.  As  to  name,  she  pretent 
none-  -hut  shi-  states  that  you  know  her,  and  will  answer  f«.»r 
not  a  thi«'f.    AVe  have  called  you  at  her  rcipiest." 

I  hud  hitln-rto  bti-n  standing  on  the  same  line  with  the  wc 
had  not  cau;jht  a  good  sight  of  her  features.  I  now  stepped  in 
her,  and  hiolud  at  h«r  fi\ce — out  of  which,  as  behind  a  cloud,  d 
the  r»c<)llfclion  of  lineaments  seen  but  twice  before. 

**  Y«s,"  slie  said,  nodding  again  simply,  "it's  mo,  I  ^ 
to  say,"  added  ^lie,  in  an  undisturbed  tone,  **  that  I  am — am 
tlio  Colonel  thinks.  I  worked  lor  nn'  bread,  as  I  promised  von 
it  is  the  small- ]K)x  that  has  made  me  ugly — that  and  povertv. 
buined  the  Until  do  Floriant  ijnii  know.  I  have  prevented  yon 
ma  rriage.  I  have  dehiirred  him  from  ever  wrecking  the  happiness  o 
girl  as  he  did  mine.  I  was  wrong  to  bum  his  house,  that  I  confess 
do  things  in  moments  of  bitterness  that  we  would  not  do  otherwise, 
the  giiitlrinan  that  it  was  not  to  plunder,  will  you,  that  I  did  this 

It  was  not  immediately  that  I  could  sj»eak.  I  seemed  to  be  st 
befon;  me  tliat  Sunday  at  Chamjjterre,  with  the  crown  of  white  r 
pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  Cure's  benediction. 

**  Monsieur,"  I  faltered  at  last  to  the  Colonel,  **I  swear  thi; 
is  to  be  ]>itied." 

Sh(i  bent  her  head  in  acknowledgment,  and  said,  with  just  the 
quaver  in  her  voice,  **  Thank  you.  Monsieur.'* 

The  next  thing  I  heard  of  her  was  that  sho  had  been  cou 
to  death. 
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It  is  probably  not  often  that  the  whim  or  necessity  of  the  traveller  leads 
him  to  visit  the  retired  village  of  Angelmodde,  near  to  the  city  of  Miinster 
in  Westphalia :  but  he  whom  some  odd  chance  should  take  there,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  notice,  resting  against  the  white  stuccoed  church  wall, 
a  monumental  cross,  bearing  on  it  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  having 
the  following  inscription,  in  the  German  language,  inscribed  on  its 
square  pedestal : — 

I  oount  all  things  bat  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  do 
bold  all  as  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ. — Phil.  iiL  8. 

BO  WAS  MINDED,  AND  SO  LIVED,  THE  MOTHEB  OF  THE  rOOR   AXD  OPPItESSED, 

THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA  VON  GALLITZIN 
(born  countess  von  schmettau), 

WnOSE  bones  rest  before   this  IMAGE,   IN   HOPE  OF  THEIR 

GLORIOUS  RESURRECTION. 

SHE   PIED  ON   THE   29tH   OF  APRIL,   1806,  IN   THE   58tH  YEAR   OF  HER   AGE. 

PRAY    FOR   HER. 

We  have  bad  of  late  several  memoirs  of  French  ladies  of  distinguished 
piety :  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin,  Madame  la  Ferronnays,  the  Marquise  de  la 
Fayette,  and  others.  There  may  be  some  interest  in  tracing  the  varieties 
which  national  or  other  influences  bring  to  notice  in  the  religious  per- 
sonality of  the  German  lady  to  whom  the  above  epitaph  refers. 

The  world  is  but  little  acquainted  now  with  the  character,  or  even  the 
name,  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  devout  and  learned  members  of  a 
social  circle  eminent  both  for  piety  and  intellectual  attainments ;  whoso 
remarkable  qualities  made  her  practically  the  centre  of  that  circle  ;  while 
in  the  world  of  culture  beyond  it,  she  was  regarded  with  friendship  and 
admiration  by  men  of  very  varied  types  of  genius.  Goethe,  the  free- 
thinker,  the  intellectual  voluptuary,  the  scornful  monarch  of  letters,  said 
of  her,  <'  She  was  one  of  those  individuals  of  whom  one  can  form  no  sort 
of  idea  without  having  seen  her,  and  whom  one  cannot  judge  aright 
without  viewing  her  both  in  connection  and  in  contrast  with  her  con- 
temporaries and  associates."  He  offered  her  the  privilege  of  his  corre- 
spondence, telling  her  that  she  alone  had  found  the  key  of  his  long-closed 
heart,  that  to  her  it  would  open  itself  fully,  only  desiring  her  confidence 
in  return.  Herder  and  Lavater  had  made  a  similar  overture  to  her.  To 
Goethe  alone,  of  the  three,  she  was  half  inclined  to  return  a  favourable 
answer,    <'Se  w{ks  the  only  celebrated  man/'  she  said,  ''who  ever  to 
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mc  seemed  truly  inspiruil,  iind  who  moved  my  heart,  as  being  sc 
a  slinrt  winter  she  rcmiiiued  in  doubt  whether  she  should  or  st 
comply  wiih  his  request.  It  hud  come  at  a  time  when  she  v.- 
tlirou^^h  the  j^ivat  crisis  of  her  life,  her  rcnimciation  of  the  v;i 
leuriiiii"  aiul  Ikiiu'  for  the  unreserved  self-sacrifice  of  the  Christiun 
She  liniilly  di  eided  that  the  i»rniit  to  be  gained  by  compliance 
taiitamuunt  to  ihe  loss  of  time  and  peril  to  her  heart's  fruodo 
hor  friiiidsliip  with  CJoethe  etuitinued  unimpaired.  "Wo  have  vi 
e>ting  U(»liec'S  of  it  scattered  through  the  poet's  autobiographical  fr 
to  sonif  of  which  we  shall  recur.  jiVnd  not  only  was  this  high- 
poet  i<-ul  scipticisiQ  her  friend :  ardent  as  she  was  in  her  personal 
to  the  lloniau  Catholic  culture,  she  could  embrace  within  the  s 
lu-r  allectiou  and  C(»niidenee  a  free -thinking  i)hilosopher  like  Hem: 
a  rjitionali^t  like  Jacohi,  orlh(Kl.)x  Lutherans  like  Claudius  amlK 
IVott'stant  mvstics  like  Hamann  and  lUichholz. 

Such  toh ranee  v.as  uidced  in  the  spirit  of  her  time  and  surrc 
T^t  us  dv.ill  a  little  on  this  matter.  AVe  have  heard  much  of  th 
of  relii.'ious  life  in  Gennany  during  and  after  the  wui*s  of  li 
Ihit  this  was  l.y  no  means  the  Ih-st  movement  of  positive  reactio] 
till'  infuhl  opinions  disseminated  hy  the  French  school  and  en 
by  Frediriek  the  Great.  Thouj^htful  spirits  had  worked  towards 
vital  rrcrM.niiiioii  of  Chri^tianitv  in  several  distinct  social  cent 
driven  to  it  l)y  any  pressure  of  external  trouble,  not  by  proi^ 
fanaticism,  hut  hv  that  moral  earnestness  which  has  constitute 
times  the  nohU'st  side  (»f  the  German  character.  At  Ilambur;^, 
Kutiii,  and  otlur  pl:ices  hi  Ilolstein,  and  at  Minister  in  "Westphal 
exist*  d  cotirit.s  c»f  friends  like-minded  on  most  points  of  fa 
philo.-stiphy,  Vet  aHowing  cousiderahle  diiVerences  of  in^ight  amor 
Selves,  and  viirying.  cireh;  from  circle,  in  the  technicalities  v 
Thus  at  3lrni>ter.  tlu*  seat  t>f  a  lloman  Catholic  bishopric,  the  dt 
the  old  clinrch  v.i-re  in  the  ascendant.  At  AVandhbeck,  in  llolsl 
once  faniou-1  Claudius  gave  llie  tune  to  the  prevalent  pietistic  Luthi 
a  little  tt)0  old-f;;shioned  in  its  orthodoxv  for  his  son-in-law  Pertl 
Hamburg,  Kiel,  and  other  jjlaees  on  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic, 
tantism  might  be  seen  in  juxtapt)silion,  or  even  in  combiuatio 
advanced  rationalism  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  tho<e  social  circles  whi 
neitlur  Frenchirad  on  the  (»ne  hand,  nor  bound  by  mere  routine  t 
on  the  otlu  r,  religit»n  was  a  tr>pic  of  serious  thought  and  discuss! 
was  treated  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  very  dillerent  from  the  sectar 
v.hich  charaeterized  parties  after  the  peace  of  181  ."5.  The  ultrair 
romantic,  or  evan.i:elical  belhginnts  of  tlie  later  period  were  sti: 
by  a  reactionist  horrorof  hbi'ralism,  or  by  a  desuit  attraction  nnd  n 
among  themselves,  arising  out  (»f  the  experiences  of  an  age  of  v 
The  theosojihists  (»f  17SO-17UO,  whatever  their  speculative  diver^ 
Were  not  endjittered  against  each  other  by  altars  overtbrowTi  or  ! 
names  proscribed.     They  coidd  even  argue  with  unbelievers  in  a  m 
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tolerant  fashion,  and  make  allowances  for  an  incredulity  which  they  feU 
themselves  happy,  hat  not  supremely  yirtuous  for  not  sharing. 

Now  it  was  to  the  ranks  of  the  incredulous  that  the  Princess  Gallitzin 
herself  in  early  womanhood  helonged.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Prussian  Field-Marshal,  Count  von  Schmettau,  and  was  horn  at 
Berlin  in  1748.  Her  mother  heing  a  Koman  Catholic,  she  was  educated 
according  to  that  persuasion,  till  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  at  a 
conyent  in  Breslau.  Beyond  a  few  superstitious  notions,  however,  she 
learnt  positively  nothing  there  ;  and  did  not  gain  much  more  at  a  school 
at  Berlin  to  which  she  was  afterwards  removed.  The  chief  accomplish- 
ments she  had  acquired  hy  the  time  she  had  to  take  up  her  social  position 
at  her  mother's  house — a  distinguished  one  in  Berlin — were  a  proficiency 
in  music,  for  which  she  had  great  natural  taste,  and  facility  in  the  French 
language.  But  she  had  become  also  conscious  of  a  soul  full  of  ardent 
aspirations — of  a  vague  sentimental  desire  after  excellence  and  happiness 
of  a  kind  different  from  that  pursued  hy  the  votaries  of  pleasure  around 
her.  Society,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  palled  upon  her.  She 
liked,  in  the  company  of  one  chosen  friend,  or  else  alone,  to  pore  over 
such  books  as  she  could  by  any  means  procure  from  the  booksellers'  stalls 
in  the  ciiy.  Novels  and  romances  first  fed  her  youthful  fancy.  She 
declared  afterwards  that  she  had  derived  no  harm  from  this  species  of 
mental  indulgence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  contempt  for  all  that  was  base 
and  mean.  At  the  same  time  an  under- current  of  spiritual  awe  took 
possession  of  her  soul.  The  mysteries  of  another  world,  the  strife  of 
good  and  evil,  would  force  unanswerable  questions  on  her  sensitive  but 
ill-instructed  conscience. 

The  chance  reading  of  a  French  work  on  metaphysics  formed  a  crisis 
in  her  inward  life.  A  passion  for  psychological  inquiry  now  seized  upon 
her.  Profoundly  ignorant,  she  asked  questions  right  and  left,  <'  making," 
as  she  said,  '*  the  young  laugh  in  my  f&ce,  whilst  my  elders  reproved  mo 
for  talking  nonsense,  and  for  busying  myself  about  matters  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  province  of  a  young  lady.'* 

This  thinking,  wondering  girl  became  at  eighteen  years  of  age  a  lady 
in  attendance  on  the  Princess  Ferdinand  of  Prussia.  It  was  a  natural 
6tep  in  the  career  of  one  of  her  birth  and  pretensions,  and  she  was  fitted 
for  it  besides  by  great  personal  attractions — by  beauty,  grace,  lively  wit, 
and  musical  accomplishments.  *'  She  plays  the  harpsichord  and  sings 
like  an  angel,"  said  Diderot  of  her  a  few  years  later.  At  the  age  of 
tweniy  she  accompanied  the  Princess  Ferdinand  to  the  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  impression  made  by 
her  on  the  pleasure-seekers  at  these  resorts  was  great.  Her  musical 
performances  attracted  them  especially.  But  the  inwardly  serious  and 
elevated  cast  of  mind,  in  which  she  so  greatly  differed  from  the  ordinary 
nm  of  hig^-bom  yonng  ladies  of  her  time,  was  probably  httle  heeded  or 
understood.  One  English  nobleman  is  said  to  have  discovered  it, 
obeerving  to  the  Princess  Ferdinand  that  she  had  done  well  to  bring  the 
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Countess  von  Scbmettau  in  her  snite,  for  that  the  ideas  he  had  { 
Berlin  ladies  before  he  had  left  home  had  not  been  very  favoni 
were  now  entirely  changed  by  the  noble  stylo  and  manner  he  ob 
her,  so  far  removed  from  anything  like  coquetry. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  a  Russian  n 
Prince  Pemctrius  Gallitzin,  a  grandee  high  in  the  employmei 
Empress  Catherine,  past  the  middle  term  of  life,  magnificent  in  h 
cultivated  in  tlie  technicalities  of  taste,  skilled  in  natural  scie 
versaut  with  literature,  lie  had  lately  been  collecting  picture 
imperial  mistress  in  Paris,  where  ho  had  resided  fourteen  years, 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  stars  of  tl 
Louis  Quiu/.e — with  Voltaire  and  Diderot  in  particular.  In  shoi 
acquired  that  French  varnish  which,  in  the  days  before  the  gi 
used  to  cover  the  mental  barbarism  of  the  Russian  man  of  the  w 
a  specious  outside,  lie  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  St.  P«: 
to  receive  crcdt-ntials  from  the  Empress  for  the  post  of  ambassac 
Hague,  to  which  she  had  appointed  him ;  and  he  naturally  found 
in  the  society  assembled  ai-ound  the  Princess  Ferdinand  of  Pru; 
i^\  Amelia  von  Scbmettau  his  conversation  was  attractive,     lie  c^ 

[  ;  of  the   groat   metaphysicians   of  the  Encyclopa>dist   school. 

character  for  learning,  amply  certified  by  the  flattering  letters  wL 

famed  stinini.-i  wrote  to  him,  and  which  he  displayed  to  the  Couu 

'•  much  self-satisfaction,  did  not  fail  to  impress  her  ardent   spi 

woot'd  and  won  her.  **  My  heart  did  not  require  what  the  w< 
love,"  hLo  said,  writing  at  a  later  time  of  this  epoch  in  her  life's 
**  but  the  desire  of  Perfection  had  planted  its  Ideal  deep  within  i 
had  l)ecome  a  necessity'  to  me,  and  was  independent  of  concrt 
I  felt  that  the  Prince  might  become  everything  to  mo,  if  he  wen 
of  participating  in  these  sentiments."  The  Prince  admired  tl 
and  well-boni  lady  who  was  ready  to  incline  her  ear  to  his  self-Iai 
and  thought  her  admirably  calculated  to  grace  an  ambassador's  n 
rooms,  but  certainly  did  not  enter  into  her  secretly  indulged  1 
dentalisms  of  feeling. 

They  were  married  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  August,  17G8.  A 
marriage  tluy  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Prince  receivec 
tials  for  his  mission,  and  in  the  course  of  1770  they  took  up  their  i 
at  the  Hague.  The  style  of  representation  which  was  considered 
of  a  Russian  ambassador's  duty,  and  which  the  tastes  of  Prince 
rendered  quite  congenial  to  him,  was  in  the  highest  degree  sple 
showy.  Everlasting  visits  and  receptions,  balls,  theatres,  and  cen 
made  up  the  round  of  occupation.  The  Prince,  puzzled  at  fir 
pensive  sentimentality  of  his  bride,  thought  that  her  spirits  couh 
to  rise  when  once  she  had  become  thorougldy  imbued  with  the  cxeii 
these  social  stimulants,  l^ut  poor  Ameha  was  suffering  not  only 
infliction  of  habits  which  were  contrary  to  her  taste,  but  firom  the  I: 
of  her  heart's  disillusion.  <<  I  brought  back/'  she  said  afterwards, 
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evening  from  the  ceaseless  round  of  dissipation  an  increased  bnt  futile 
longing  for  something  better — something,  however,  of  which  I  knew  not 
the  exact  nature — ^which  I  dared  not  talk  about  to  others.  Seldom  did  I 
&1I  asleep  without  weeping.  I  was  like  one  of  those  stage-actors  who  can 
afford  delight  to  others  by  their  antics  while  they  shed  bitter  tears  in 
secret."  At  first,  her  natural  spirits  would  sometimes  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  at  such  moments  her  wit  and  sprightliness  would  gain  for  her  a  social 
popularity  to  which  she  was  not  wholly  indifferent ;  but  by  degrees  even 
this  excitement  palled  upon  her,  and,  to  fill  the  void  in  her  heart,  she  felt 
there  was  no  real  resource  for  her  but  study.  Greek  and  Latin,  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy — such  were  the  subjects  on  which  her 
ardent  curiosity  fastened.  Now  there  was  at  the  Hague  at  this  time  a 
philosopher  of  considerable  repute — Francis  Hemsterhuys.  He  was  the 
son  of  Tiberius  Hemsterhuys,  the  well-known  philologist,  and  was  himself 
learned  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
which  he  both  studied  and  imitated.  His  principal  work  was  a  treatise 
entitled  De  VHomme  et  ses  Rapports,  published  at  Paris  in  1773.  Some 
of  his  metaphysical  lucubrations  had  been  composed  before  the  Prin- 
cess came  to  the  Hague,  and  inspired  her  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
philosophy  of  Hemsterhuys  was  a  Deistic  rationalism,  based,  in  great 
measure,  on  the  ideal  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  admitting  of  sentimental  and 
spiritual  applications,  which  made  it  far  more  attractive  to  the  enthusiastic 
young  Countess  than  the  cold  negations  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  her 
husband's  friends  and  allies.  Hemsterhuys,  on  his  part,  though  a  mature 
student  of  fifty  when  the  Countess  made  his  acquaintance,  was  completely 
fascinated  by  her.  A  fast  friendship  grew  up  between  them  :  they  thought, 
studied,  discussed,  corresponded,  in  common.  Hemsterhuys  called  him- 
self Socrates  and  the  Countess  Diotima,  and  composed  dialogues  based  on 
the  philosophical  conversations  they  had  held  together.  In  a  special  work 
entitled  Diokles  to  Diotima,  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  his  fair  friend 
the  untenableness  of  the  whole  French  system  of  Atheism. 

More  than  ever  restless  to  escape  the  round  of  social  dissipation  as 
the  divine  charms  of  philosophy  became  more  intelligible  to  her  through 
the  eloquence  of  a  living  expounder,  Princess  Gallitzin  implored  her  spouse 
to  allow  of  her  retirement  from  the  great  world.  At  first  she  implored 
in  vain ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Diderot  came  to  pay  them  a  ^isit.  He 
saw  the  frmdamental  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  he  persuaded  his  friend 
the  Prince,  as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  increasing  misunder- 
standing between  himself  and  his  young  wife,  to  allow  of  her  retreat  to  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where  she  might  follow  her 
"whim  of  seclusion  and  study  without  hindrance.  To  this  farm,  situated  a 
little  off  the  A116e  leading  from  the  Hague  to  Schevening,  Amelia  now 
betook  herself  with  her  two  children.  She  changed  its  name  from  HaJin 
to  Nithuyss,  the  Dutch  rendering  for  Nicht-zu-IIause,  or  **Not  at  Home : " 
meaning  thereby  to  imply  the  utter  seclusion  from  all  company  in  which 
she  wished  to  pass  her  days.    She  took  more  effectual  measures  still  to 
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uitirk  lur  ?ocos^ion  from  the  world  of  fashion.  She  had  her  h 
()ti\  ilouuoJ  a  round  pemKiiio,  nljorcd  stavs,  and  adopted  a  peasi 
TLe  j:ay  \v.>rM  liiiigLoil  at  her,  but  she  was  quite  content  to  lei 
and  incanwhilo  she  did  not  exclude  from  her  presence  some  U 
vho  ri  allv  admired  her  renunciation  for  the  sake  of  science.    He 

ft 

had  roaily  acciss  to  her  sanctuary.  Ilis  visits  were  freqaent,  b 
they  wt-rc  always  made  in  company  with  her  hnsband,  who  appea 
tiikeu  the  co!iju.::al  separation  with  great  good  hnmour  after 
diliiiMilty.  As  time  went  on,  however,  it  happened  that  Princ* 
was  friMi'viiutly  absent  from  the  Hague.  Then  Hemsterhuys 
Nithuyss  Jill  thi;  same,  and  would  remain  for  days  in  her  comps 
diirniiy  and  self-respect  were  beyond  reproach ;  hut  it  would  i 
III  mstii  buys  did  begin  to  feel  something  warmer  than  studious 
with  his  adorablo  Diotima.  A  few  expressions  in  her  extant  le1 
to  hint  at  rebuke  on  her  part ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  growing 
t;ie  ambiguity  of  their  relations — possibly  some  consciousness  of 
her  own  susceptibilities — decided  her  to  break  up  her  residence  at 
after  she  had  continued  it  fi)r  upwards  of  five  years.  This  was 
v.hen  she  had  attained  the  ago  of  thirtv.  She  carried  awav  wii 
the  ni  t  result  of  this  epoch  of  her  life,  a  considerable  store 
S"piiieal  iih-as.  habits  of  intense  application,  an  ever-increasing 
kij«>wletlge,  ji  j>;itisfied  acceptance  of  the  Deist's  position  as  agai: 
rialistic  Athiism  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  against  positive  rcv€ 
the  other,  and,  in  general,  no  mean  estimate  of  her  own  po 
achievenn  nts  ;  for  Hemsterhuys'  praise  had  been  without  stir 
adiiiiratinii  of  his  ]>iutima  really  seems  to  have  been  without  1i>i 
carriid  away  with  her,  moreover,  two  young  children,  a  boy  and 
'*  Mitii  "  and  *'  Mimi,"  whom  she  resolved  it  should  bo  the  one  n: 
ness  of  her  life  to  educate,  enriching  her  own  mind  for  that  pun 
k^ariiing  of  (Very  sort,  and  exacting  from  them  a  degree  of  aj 
])roi)ortii»iiiii'j  to  her  own. 

If  or  uncongenial  but  indulgent  husband  seems  to  have  allowed 
control  over  her  actions  ;  and  her  first  idea  was  to  settle  at  Gen 
house  belonging  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  But  it  so  1 
that  the  first  stage  of  her  intended  journey  thither  led  her  to  th 
of  Westphalia,  and  she  seized  the  oppoiiunity  to  make  acquainta 
iho  eminent  htatesman  and  i)hilanthropist  who  then  held  oflice  a 
^liniste'r  for  the  Prince-TJishop  of  ^liinster  and  Cologne,  and  i 
made  his  a-huinistration  an  envy  and  a  model  to  neighbourin'^  sta 
ticularly  in  tlie  matter  of  educational  institutions.  Fiirstenb 
almost  fifty  years  of  age  at  this  time — one  of  those  Roman 
refiu-mer.s  of  huyo.  soul  and  enlightened  tolerance,  who  figured  an: 
best  class  of  political  philosophers  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  p 
the  French  lb: volution.  It  was  his  fixed  aim  to  counterwork  the  i 
of  iho  licentious  opinions  with  which  French  philosophy  was  the 
dating  Kurope ;   but  this  he  did  not  by  a  bigoted  course  of  rei 
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bnt  by  enconraging  to  the  utmost  school-teaching  nnder  moral  and  reli- 
gions, bnt  at  the  same  time  liberal,  conditions.  Energetic  and  ardent, 
positive  and  dictatorial,  Fiirstenberg  was  the  prince  and  leader  among  a 
number  of  able  men  assembled  at  this  time  at  Miinster,  and  comprising, 
more  or  less  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  neighbouring  coteries  at 
Dusseldorff  and  Pempclfort.  To  the  Princess  Gallitzin  his  character  seemed 
to  supply  that  element  of  the  heroic  which  had  been  wanting  in  the 
philosophic  phlegm  of  Hemsterhuys.  She  threw  herself  under  his  influ- 
ence at  once,  renounced  her  notion  of  settling  at  Geneva,  and  decided  that 
Mi'mster  should  be  her  homo.  Impulsive  as  she  was,  however,  she 
showed  what  must  be  called  a  high-minded  distrust  of  herself  in  one 
respect.  Jealous  lest  her  warm  admiration  of  the  Wcstphalian  statesman 
should  influence  her  to  accept  his  religion  on  insufficient  grounds,  she  laid 
it  down  as  a  condition  of  their  social  intercourse  that  he  should  not 
attempt  her  conversion.  '*The  confidential  intercourse  I  had  had 
with  many  minds,"  she  says  of  herself,  "wrought  in  me  the  conviction 
that  none  really  and  truly  believed  in  Christianity  save  the  common 
people ;  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  men  could  have  faith  in  its  threat- 
enings  and  promises,  and  yet  live  so  contrary  to  its  doctrines  as  I  saw  to 
be  the  case  with  almost  all."  "  I  could  not  endure,"  so  she  told  Fiirsten- 
berg, **  that  in  matters  concerning  God,  my  mind  should  receive  any 
impressions  save  what  He  himself  should  operate  in  mc.  I  prayed  for 
light,  and  would  keep  my  heart  open  to  welcome  it."  She  was  content, 
meanwhile,  to  regard  Fiirstenberg's  faith  as  a  prejudice  of  education, 
without  allowing  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  abate  her  enthusiasm  for 
«  the  great  man,"  as  she  invariably  called  him.  "He  is  so  unaflectedly 
great,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  and  with  so  much  simple 
geniality,  that  three-fourths  of  mankind  pass  before  him  without  per- 
ceiving his  greatness  or  stopping  to  admire  it.  I  might  compare  him  to 
the  immense  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  All  who  have  seen  that 
stupendous  object  tell  me  that  the  first  impression  is  of  surprise  at  not 
being  more  struck  by  its  immensity — an  effect  due  to  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  its  proportions."  It  is  amusing  to  read  after-entries  in  her 
diary,  when  another  star  had  risen  on  her  horizon,  and  she  was  capable 
of  seeing  Furstenberg*s  little  defects  as  well  as  his  eminent  virtues. 

On  settling  down  at  Miinster,  the  Princess  devoted  herself  eagerly  to 
the  work  of  educating  her  children.  She  strained  their  intellectual 
&culties  to  the  utmost,  keeping  them  at  work  many  hours  of  the  day, 
urging  them  continually  to  more  zeal,  scolding  them  vehemently,  by  her 
own  confession,  when  they  fell  short  of  her  requirements.  She  subjected 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  hardening  practices  brought  into  vogue  by 
Rousseau,  and  set  them  a  personal  example  of  early  rising,  small  eating, 
vigorous  walking,  and  bathing  and  swimming  in  all  weathers.  The  people 
of  Miinster  stared  at  her  ways  of  going  on.  Writing  to  Hemsterhuys  in 
1787,  she  says,  "  During  the  seven  years  I  have  been  here,  my  reputation 
has  strangely  varied*    As  for  my  religion,  I  have  passed  by  turns  for  a 
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Groc!:,  r.r.  A*.l- •.!-:.  ^  D.:.-?!.  a  CLrlitiia.a  Magician,  of  tLe  tiiLloni 
•  ,  <:  iilir.:/  ;•.-;•:'.:'.  Ai  :\r  iitv  l-  r^ili? — a  cviiic,  lor  the  first  an!  seco: 
i.  r^-sc  I  s'.v1l-.  :;:.  i  i^\sV:  mjcLillrca  s^im  ...  a  drastic  discip 
lifv-r'Airi-f.  v.L  r.  oir  ?v.::_il:l::  Lil  set  an  example  which  others f 

Mv  ^•,:/.Ir.;..L*.-  :"..:   :!•-•  qr-at  li-ti:  «F.ir=:eLbcrg»  made  people  call 
n  ri.iV..Ll-*..  a:,  i  :L..ii  a  Iulauc.     la  niatter  of  philosophv,  I  tt^s 
li.':  Kp'.-: .ir.-.i::.   .:  L--1:  i-lii::.;::.  a  iI-.:-.s:crLMV5:aa,   -ian,  -iaa,  -iar 
l!. !:..'.   •.v;;v:i.*.i- ;  Tii.  1  11=  for  ev  \v.iv  uf  life,  I  was  almost  ah 

If- r  |r.i.il«-.- V.-.4S  tj  -t:--l1  Lcr  v.ii^tcrs  in  the  town  uf  M  .ns 
}.•  :•  .-:::;.:..•  J-  .*  :'....  !-•:•!. \-l'jiir:nj  vill.i^-e  of  .VcgelmoiJe,  vvLere  si 
:  ;..•;  liri.l-ii'.i  r«.»ji:.'^  ut  a  furiiicr's  Lv>u^c,  and  received  the  fricS 
\v  .:••  v.«.::t  t'^  r..ij-jrt  to  L».r.  Ilcr  Lisband  and  Henisterhuvs  v;*; 
f;r  .-o:::o  v,i,.:l:s  even'  year;  and  during  their  absence  she  ktp 
«.'  »rri  ~Y >\Ak\.':'c  v.ith  boili  of  iLeni.  The  conversations  which  the 
]iL:lo.-.«>j.lior  L«.M  with  her  as  tb.  y  p.iccd  the  pathways  of  Angei 
v.ere  ii.'.ii;ori.i'.:z«-«l  bv  hiiii  on  L:>  iioritjJic  returns  to  the  IIa;::;e,  a 
IVoiii  t};*.  n.-e  in  nianu.rcrij.t  to  the  Princcss  fur  reviiiion.  Such,  fur  \i 
'..••re  th«j  «li:i:".i^'M-.s  enliilel,  .VxU:  on,  >///•  VA/r^  d'ftr^  and 
f '/,  .  ///•  A  ,  /■'./•  /''•'  ''•  y Air'  :  both  of  which  were  subsequently  tn 
hi\>}  (j.rii.' 11  by  J:i'.;obi.  rrebenJiiry  Kutercamp  of  Miinster.  w! 
11!)  II  mil. J'. if  i'f  the  Pnncess's  life,  deduces  from  these  two  dialog 
eluborat<.'  .<\.^lrni  of  ber  opinions  in  education  and  in  meta])hysics. 

ifcr  ifiter.s  written  durinj,'  the  lirst  three  years  of  her  resid« 
I\Ii.nsti:r  hJim-.v  her  inccs-iant  zeal  for  studv.  **I  have  already  le 
c  intent  nr.  Self  with  five  li-jurs  of  sleep,'*  she  tells  Homstcrhu 
S.  ])*•  n:b.  r,  1770;  and  a  month  or  two  later  she  writes,  *• 
J>iodorus  Slciilus  t.vo  or  tlirce  years  a^'o  with  pleasure,  but  I  w 
tbcn  siiHi.'icntly  advanced  to  read  it  with  all  the  profit  I  mij^ht  havi 
and  if  you  coini;  to  ^Iiinsler  I  will  go  over  it  again  with  yon 
\vil]in«:ly.  At  ])rescnt  all  my  spare  moments  are  taken  up  with  i 
ni:!tic',  (»f  wbich  hitherto  I  have  acpiired  nothing  but  the  mcrosi 
tcrinj,' ;  jin<l  for  my  children's  sake,  whose  education  gives  the  p 
din.'ction  to  all  inv  studies,  it  is  needful  I  should  make  sure  mv  i 
in  this  .science,  for  wbich  the  place  where  I  am  aflbrds  certain  advat 
Latin  ocnipies  me  lihe".\i.se  ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  spell  out  H 
v.lio  mciunits  m<*.''  A^jain,  *'  I  am  busy  reading  Locke,  nnd  com: 
Iiim  wiili  Leibnit/.,  in  order  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  [mc 
Clernian  pliilohojdiy,  wbicli  is  founded  in  part  on  those  two  authors.' 

'J'o  i'lir^teiibcrg  she  writes  concerning  her  mathematical  studies 
have  im  n  able  t«»  appropriate  and  enjoy,  witlKuit  any  indigestion,  1 
(Tilt,  of  tln'  Spill  lical  Trigonometry.  Only  just  as  much  again,  ar 
biisim  ss  is  done.  It  is  really  a  shame  that  professors  should  im 
much  fuss  about  things.  I  believe  they  do  it,  like  the  Egyptian  pj 
in  order  to  kee])  the  public  oil'  their  subjects^  and  reserve  to  themi 
a  special  property  in  them." 
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Bacb  sirennoas  exertions  wore  not  long  in  provoking  their  Nemesis. 
The  Princess  had  to  endure  the  miseries  of  an  overwrought  hrain.  This 
evil  is  unconsciously  hinted  at  in  a  note  to  Fiirstenberg.  **  I  am  so 
dull,  stupid,  and  knocked  up  with  my  exertions  of  yesterday,  which  I 
spent  in  dealing  with  the  shadows  of  shadows,  i.  e,  logic  and  metaphysics, 
that  I  must  occupy  myself  to-day  in  simply  doing  nothing."  Of  this 
period  of  her  life  she  afterwards  took  an  elaborate  review.  We  extract 
some  passages : 

*^  Fragment  of  May,  1789. 

"  When  I  made  the  attempt,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  call  out 
my  as  yet  untried  powers,  and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  all  things  to  set 
forward  on  a  road  whose  goal  was  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  my  children, 
I  believed  myself  to  J)e  simply  courageous ;  but  in  fact  I '  very  soon  bo- 
came  proud  ;  for  I  came  to  rely  upon  my  own  strength,  since  God,  taking 
compassion  perhaps  on  my  ignorance,  allowed  all  that  I  undertook  to 
prosper.  .  .  .  That  I  was  really  proud  and  ambitious,  however,  I  was 
the  longer  in  becoming  aware  of,  because  I  was  perfectly  content  with  my 
solitude,  avoided  all  external  distractions,  disapproved  both  of  Hemster- 
hays*  overbearing  pride  in  himself,  and  of  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  my 
merits ;  and  finally,  because  my  heart's  affections  seemed  so  decidedly 
to  be  the  motive  of  my  actions  and  desires,  and  the  measure  of  my 
enjoyments,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  one  day 
of  friendly  confidence  to  the  most  brilliant  glory.  What  first  began  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth  concerning  myself,  was  a  gradual  diminution 
of  ease  in  the  gratification  of  my  boundless  appetite  for  knowledge,  as  by 
the  exhaustion  of  my  too  rashly  employed  powers  my  health  began  to 
fail.  Finding  now  that  I  required  more  time  to  get  through  a  less 
amount  of  work,  I  was  forced  unwillingly  to  leave  my  books,  in  order 
to  give  myself  to  the  hours,  once  most  delightful  to  me,  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  my  children.  Every  new  science,  every  language,  or  every 
book  of  which  I  heard,  to  whatever  department  it  might  belong,  awoke  in 
me,  not  as  formerly,  a  mere  desire  or  impulse,  but  a  real  hypochondriacal 
pain,  a  gnawing  worm  of  discontent  at  my  physical  weakness,  which 
appeared  ever  in  the  light  of  an  obstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge.  So  much  did  it  prey  upon  me,  that  on  the  days 
when  I  felt  at  all  better  I  would  study  with  positive  fury,  but  only  to 
become  more  weak  by  reaction,  till  at  length  I  fell  into  a  state  of  chronic 
hypochondria,  and  knew  scarcely  a  day's  health  up  to  the  epoch  of  my 
dangerous  illness.  .  •  •" 

That  illness  was  a  nervous  fever,  which  prostrated  her  in  March,  1783. 
Her  life  was  despaired  of.  Fiirstenberg  sent  his  confessor  to  her  bedside ; 
but,  firm  to  her  principle,  she  declined  to  accept,  in  a  moment  of  danger 
and  weakness,  the  offices  of  whose  validity  her  unbiassed  judgment  was 
not  convinced.  The  whole  subject  of  religion,  however,  forced  itself  upon 
her  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted  in  her  waking  thoughts  and  in  her 
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nightly  vibious  duriDg  tlio  long,  weary  period  of  her  convalusco 
sense  of  the  nearness  of  God  filled  her  with  ineffable  joy.  She 
an  uttor  contempt  of  earthly  things — a  shame  and  dread  of  thi 
and  pride  which  stood  revealed  to  her  as  the  motives  of  ht 
hitherto.  She  made  a  firm  resolve  to  renounce  all  further  S€ 
learning,  save  what  might  be  reqtured  for  the  training  of  her 
**  It  was  some  time,"  she  says,  **  before  I  could  bring  xnyse 
tranquilly  at  my  unused  books,  my  unfinished  writings  ;  above  i 
to  my  learned  friends,  *  I  don't  know  this,*  or  *  I  have  not  r 
But  as  the  Chri.stian  life  became  more  and  more  a  necessity  to 
to  that  point  and  farther ;  farther,  indeed,  than  I  had  ever  hope 
The  method  she  had  adopted  with  regard  to  her  children's 
education  helped  to  turn  her  mind  towards  Christianity,  She  wis 
to  be  rehgious,  yet  could  not  bring  herself  to  teach  them  dogmi] 
not  herself  believe  in.  She,  therefore,  after  some  deliberation,  n 
make  a  study  of  the  Bible  in  order  to  convey  to  their  minds  an 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  leaving  special  doctrine  to  their  futu 
when  they  should  grow  up.  But  broken  health  and  closer  acq' 
with  the  sacred  pages  brought  the  Gospel  teaching  home  to  1: 
unexpected  manner.  **It  comforted  me  so  often,"  she  said, 
y  disordered,  hypochondriacid  state,  from  which  every  prop  seeme< 

been  removed,  that  I  determined  to  follow  hterally  the  touching  i] 
of  Christ — only  to  follow  His  doctrine  faithfully  if  we  would  make 
its  divine  authority.  I  resolved  I  would  act  as  if  I  entirely 
in  Him."  She  then  relates  how  her  new  plan  of  conduct  opened 
to  failings,  both  in  herself  and  others,  of  which  she  had  not 
before ;  how  it  drove  her  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  as  a  ucecss: 
pride,  and  even,  when  regarded  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means,  1 
became  grounds  of  suspicion  to  her.  After  her  illness  of  1783 
three  years  of  inward  contemplation  imd  much  bodily  weakness. 

She  celebrated  her  first  communion,  as  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  178G,  and  b< 
once  relieved  of  all  her  doubts  and  perplexities.  The  improvemei 
health  and  spirits,  she  says,  was  such  as  to  create  the  greatest  su 
her  friends  and  children. 

The  Catholic  society  of  Miinster  rejoiced  in  their  convert.  Fiii 
had  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1780,  but  retained  his  supenisio 
educational  institutes  which  he  had  set  on  foot,  tmd  continued  i 
presiding  spirit  of  the  place.  Prebendary  Katercamp,  professor  of  t 
with  his  three  noble  pupils  of  the  house  of  Droste-Vischering — two 
afterwards  bishc)ps  resjiectively  of  ^Fiiiister  and  Cologne — Spri 
whom  the  i^rincess  engaged  as  tutor  for  her  children,  Overberg,  1 
and  siuijile-inindid  j-clioolmiistc:',  Kixitviaaeher  and  others,  vere 
menilu-rs  uf  the  eolerie.  At  J\.'mi>clfort,  near  Dii^seldorli',  hved  the 
rationalist  philohopher,  Jacobi ;  at  or  near  Uiisseldorfi',  also,  Bare 
holz — a  strange  religious  visionary.    These,  and  IlamanDi  the  Ko; 
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theological  professor^  called  by  Goethe  <*  dcr  Magus  des  Nordens/'  wore 
frequent  associates  with  the  Mimster  circle,  though  they  were  not 
Bomanists  by  creed.  The  Princess  was  in  intimate  relations  with  all  of 
them.  Hamann  acted  npon  her  like  a  spell.  He  succeeded,  during  the 
short  time  that  their  friendship  lasted,  to  more  than  the  influence  of 
Fiirstenborg  over  her  mind.  Hamann  was  unquestionably  a  very  remark- 
able man.  Goethe  gives  a  detailed  account  of  him  in  his  Wahrheit  wid 
Dichtung.  He  set  himself  strongly  against  the  prevailing  current  of 
rationalism,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  religious  subjects — **  Sibylline 
leaves,"  Goethe  colls  them — ^which,  though  they  seemed  dark  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  by  their  strange  flashes  of  insight  ediflod  a  few. 
Menzel,  in  his  History  of  German  LiteralurCf  pronounced  them  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  they  had  yet  received.  The  Princess  Gallitzin  made 
his  acquaintance  in  1787 ;  he  was  then  flfty-seven  years  of  age.  In  June 
of  the  following  year  he  died  at  Monster,  the  Princess  attending  him  in 
his  dying  hours.  He  was  the  truest  Christian,  she  said,  whom  she  had 
ever  met.  How  he  admired  and  loved  her — ^the  Christian  Aspasia,  as  he 
calls  her — ^his  last  letters  to  his  daughter,  written  during  the  days  of  his 
decline,  bear  witness.  He  was  very  plain-spoken  with  her,  however,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  his  faithfulness. 

In  the  review  of  her  inner  life  to  which  we  have  before  referred — 
written  in  May,  1789 — the  Princess  relates  that  in  the  early  days  of  her 
Christian  conversion,  she  took  pride  in  her  conquest  over  former  failings, 
but  the  subject  of  her  self-satisfaction  made  her  blind  to  the  wrongness  of 
the  emotion.  '*  At  last,''  she  says,  **  Hamann  came,  and  he  showed  mo 
the  heaven  of  true  humility  and  devotion — a  childlike  temper  towards 
Qod,  He  inspired  me  more  than  any  thing  or  person  I  had  yet  seen  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  presented  to  me  in 
himself  the  image  of  the  true  Christian  in  its  most  exalted  aspect.  To 
him  alone,  up  to  that  time,  was  it  given  to  remove  the  thickest  fllm  from 
my  eyes — ^he  alone  indeed  perceived  the  film  that  lay  on  them.  All  my 
oUier  friends,  Fiirstenberg  not  excepted,  had  regarded  my  ardent  desire 
of  perfection  as  in  itself  a  most  estimable — nay,  most  beautiful — trait  of 
character.  And  so,  far  from  seeing  any  evil  in  it,  this  constant  impulse 
had  become  the  pillow  of  my  soul  in  moments  of  despondency.  But 
TTftmann  saw  pride  in  it,  and  told  me  so.  He  tore  the  very  skin  from  my 
bones  with  this  declaration ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  only  crutch  for 
my  lameness  was  taken  from  me ;  but  I  loved  and  honoured  him  too 
deeply  not  to  let  his  declaration  sink  into  my  soul."  That  Hamann  was 
a  Protestant  and  the  Princess  a  Catholic,  made  no  diflerence  in  the 
closeness  of  their  spiritual  relations.  When  he  died,  she  conceived  the 
extraordinary  idea  of  having  him  buried  in  her  garden,  in  order  that 
the  holy  influences  of  his  memory  might  dwell  the  more  with  her  and  her 
children.  She  obtained  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  not  without 
diffieuliy ;  and  then  she  and  Fiirstenberg  performed  the  interment  cere- 
mony idBter  a  &8hion  of  their  own.    The  transaction  excited  the  criticism 
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of  tlie  Uiiustor  poasips.  It  was  averred  that  the  transcendental  I 
tliti  eci-entric  stHtcsmuu  hiid  niaskeii  thcmsclrcs,  executed  etranf; 
tious,  uiul  covoroil  thu  body  with  nlteiiiato  Inj-crs  of  earth  nn  J  rose 
I'riiicoss  sj>OLi.kH  of  tbuse  rt'ports  afterwords  in  her  diary  wit 
voxiitiun.  bbe  cuulJ  not  tnsily  recover  from  the  impression  of  t 
mati'H  l)i»t  hours,  ur  from  tlie  bhiiik  his  dtsparturc  had  left  iu  hor  i 
affeuUuns.  She  reliites  huw  lli'iiislcrhuyg  camo  to  visit  her  &  f< 
aftorwnrdrt,  nud  how  viii'id  liia  Greek  heroics  Koemed  to  her.  Ph 
if  his  tmciety  wu.s  divtuibin^'  her  from  the  churiiihcd  thought  of  I: 
and  revolted  n^iiiiiHl  tho  jibilotiuphieul  commonplncca  with  which 
her  ciiijstantly  rei.'nrriu<;  uieuliou  of  her  loss.  However,  hor  tt.'i 
towimlri  this  old  friend  and  admirer  was  soon  revived  b,v  n  dii 
illnosrt  which  befell  bim  on  this  samo  visit.  She  had  to  wntch  by  I 
led  114  aha  bad  wntehed  by  Unit  of  Ilaniann's  not  many  days  bef> 
reeeived  whut  he  thought  to  bu  his  dyiu^  endearments.  She 
that  he  threw  his  arms  niimd  ber,  escliiiming,  "  How  dear  you  ar 
....  Thoh!  is  uu  Kulteriu^'  in  this.  All  is  happiness."  IleiU: 
recuvured,  howevi:r,  thanks  to  her  tiuremittiug  care,  and  early  in  St'] 
retiiiniud  to  the  Hague,  where  be  sunived  for  two  years,  but  novel 
his  Piotima  again. 

Tho  Princess  was  one  to  whom  religious  monition  wa^  n  nc 
Haviti);  lost  llainauu,  she  turned  to  the  piong  Ovorbcrg,  now  on  hi 
prebendary  of  Sljmator,  and  begged  him  to  uudertako  the  ollico 
Epiritiuil  adviser  and  confussor.  liaturcamp,  who  narrates  the  tran 
and  j^ivca  tho  Princess's  letter  at  length,  thinks  it  nectssarv-,  wi 
German  sturdines:),  to  Eipologi/e  for  such  apparent  subserviency 
science  on  her  ])art,  nud  instances  the  relations  of  St.  Viucent  do 
Hadaiue  du  Goudi,  of  I'l-nilon  to  lludamo  de  Guyon,  nud  simila 
as  jiistilyiui;  it.  lie  insists  that  tho  vigour  and  independence  of  ll 
cess's  ehar.tcter  were  iu  no  way  im^Kiired  b}'  her  submission  to  a  s 
director ;  that  she  remHiued,  as  over,  in  tho  estimation  of  all  wh 
her,  tho  most  remarkable  of  women  for  tho  force  and  brightnest 
mind,  nud  for  her  unimi  of  luusculiue  eullure  with  feminine  attract 
Overberg,  n  man  of  very  nimiilo  and  childlike  chiimcter,  maiatni: 
spiritual  relation  to  her  to  tho  end  of  her  life,  but  never  ntteoi 
strain  bis  jirivilcges. 

Xho  I'rincess  was  wont  to  diversify  her  rcsidonco  at  ^liinst 
journeys  and  visits.  Sumetimes  slio  would  drive  to  Pcmpclfo 
discuss  ijiiostiouH  of  creed  or  philosophy  with  Jaeohi.  Occasion: 
visited  \\'eimar,  to  wliieb  place  she  wi.uld  move  amid  n  caravau 
MuTistvr  assoeiatej.  The  tutor  Sprickmaiin  and  her  children,  Fiirs 
and  liemsterlniys,  were  with  bur  Unre  in  tho  autumn  of  17e 
t'xeiled  no  small  eomuitut  aniiiug  the  iuhabitauts.  Cawline  Herd 
dfseribes  them  : — "  I  have  never  met  with  a  woman  of  such 
chaiticter  as  tho  I'rineess  Gallit;fiu;  and  she  looks  rouod,  with  hi 
bluu  gtowiug  eyes  so  full  of  love,  that  wo  have  couccivcd  quito  an  a 
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for  her.  FUrstenbcrg  id  a  person  of  great  understanding,  a  lively  man  of 
the  world,  and  a  cheerful  philosopher.  Hemsterhuys  knows  an  infinity 
of  things,  and  is  such  a  gentle,  modest,  young-old  man,  that  we  have 
taken  a  special  fancy  for  him.  Sprickmann  is  a  true  honest  German  soul. 
They  stayed  here  eight  days,  and  left  behind  them  a  favourable  impression 
of  their  worth  and  elevation  of  character.**  Goethe  also  speaks  of  this 
visit,  and  pronounces  them  to  be  "  very  interesting  people.'*  Ho  had 
various  talks  with  them  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects,  but  he  did 
not  this  time  hit  their  cue,  and  was  silenced  by  them  for  remarks  that 
savoured  too  much  of  blasphemy. 

In  1793  the  Princess  made  a  tour,  on  account  of  her  health,  to 
Hamburg  and  Holstein,  and  passed  a  time  of  great  edification  with  the 
Lutheran  family  of  Claudius,  whose  daughter  Caroline,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Perthes,  conceived  for  her  an  enthusiastic  attachment,  which 
lasted  till  the  Princess's  death.  The  Princess  attended  Caroline's  mar- 
riage, and  had  no  sectarian  scruple  against  standing  godmother  to  her 
eldest  child.  **  No  one  ever  made  so  deep  and  so  lasting  an  impression 
on  me,'*  said  Caroline  Perthes,  several  years  afterwards,  when  she  heard 
of  her  elder  friend's  fatal  illness.  "  From  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting 
she  has  been,  I  may  say,  my  guide  to  God.** 

From  Wandsbeck,  in  1708,  the  Princess  went  to  Eutin,  and  there 
formed  that  acquaintance  with  Count  F.  L.  Stolberg  and  his  wife,  which 
ripened  into  one  of  the  many  influencing  friendships  of  her  life.  Her 
epistolary  correspondence  with  Count  Stolberg  took  the  place,  in  frequency 
and  fulness,  of  that  which  she  had  formerly  kept  up  with  Hemsterhuys. 
The  mantle  of  reverence  for  Diotima  seems  fully  to  have  fallen  on  Stolberg' s 
shoulders. 

Goethe  was  at  Munster  in  November,  1792,  on  his  return  from  the 
campaign  in  France.  The  Princess  gave  him  a  cordial  reception  in  her 
own  house.  The  poet  comported  himself  more  circumspectly  than  on  a 
former  occasion.  "I  was  aware,"  he  says,  "that  I  was  coming  into  a 
serious  society,  and  I  behaved  myself  accordingly.'*  It  was  Goethe's  usual 
practice,  indeed,  as  we  know,  to  lay  himself  open  to  all  impressions.  He 
loved  to  indulge  his  imaginative  sympathies,  whether  with  the  passions  of 
worldlings,  or  with  the  spiritualities  of  the  devout.  For  the  Miinster  circle 
he  had  a  true  respect.  He  says  that  the  course  of  daily  life,  as  he  witnessed 
it  in  the  Princess's  house,  struck  him  as  a  happily  chosen  middle  state  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future  world.  Ho  beheld  the  constant  practice  of 
a  beneficent  charity ;  a  mild  but  serious  asceticism  ;  time  spent  alternately 
in  devotion  and  in  doing  good  to  others ;  moderation  in  the  good  things  of 
life  ;  simplicity  in  household  arrangements ;  an  appearance  of  plainness,  and 
even  poverty,  in  the  furniture  and  appointments.  Prince  Gallitzin,  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  furnished  his  exalted  wife  with  very  liberal 
supplies  of  money ;  but  it  was  her  pleasure  to  spend  it  almost  all  in  works 
of  charity.  She  pressed  on  Goethe's  acceptance  a  valuable  collection  of 
engraved  antique  stones,  which  Hemsterhuys  had  bequeathed  tp  her. 
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Ho  rofosod  at  first,  but  jnst  before  his  departure  she  reitoniW  beri 
so  carncstlj-,  that  lio  coitld  no  longer  withstand  it.  The  trcasnrca,  ei 
in  a  BmiJl  chest,  and  catdogncd,  wcro  placed  in  his  hands.  "  Anc 
bade  each  otlior  heartily  farewell,"  writes  Goetho  ;  "  btit  yet  wo  c 
part  ioimcdiittcly.  The  Princesa  told  mo  aho  meant  to  nccompas} 
the  end  of  the  first  stajio,  and  took  bor  placo  beside  me  in  my  ci 
her  own  following.  Once  moro  wo  went  over,  in  oar  talk,  th< 
Eolcmn  points  of  life  and  doctrine.  I  reitorat«d,  calmly  and  mihi 
nsuol  rrcdii :  slie  persisted  in  hors.  And  tlion  wo  took  onr  seven 
to  our  deRtinntions  ;  she  with  tho  parting  wish  that  in  another  w 
not  in  this,  wo  might  moot  again."  Thoj  did  meet  again,  howei 
long  afterwards.  In  1795  she  had  toft  Miiustcr  for  a  while  in  eooBe 
of  the  war,  and  was  at  Weimar.  Tho  occasion  proved  favourablo  for  t 
np  Bomc  misnnderstanding  which  Jacobt  had  bronght  to  pass  b 
them.  "Had  not  tho  Princess  been  so  tmo  of  natnre,"  anya  < 
"  nn  irreparable  alienation  might  bavo  taken  place."  "Herchi 
great  in  itself,  and  strengthened  by  religion,  maintained  its  nprigl 
a  trniiijuil  activity  accompanied  all  her  movements ;  thus  she  pr< 
relations  of  goodwill  with  me,  and  I  rejoiced,  in  those  timea  of  con 
to  be  able  to  set  some  good  on  foot,  in  conformity  with  her  anggesti 
In  1800  the  Stolborgs  came  to  Milnstor,  and  took  up  their  re; 
there.  The  Count's  opinions  had  long  tended  towards  Romanism,  i 
inflaence  of  the  Princess  Gnllit/in  completed  his  conversion.  1 
Romanism  ever  remained  tho  mild,  tolerant  Romanism  of  the  i 
circle.  Ho  changed  his  church  rather  than  his  faith,  Pcrthi-s  sa; 
was  wont  to  declare,  ho  would  never  raiso  a  finger  against  the  pe: 
Luther.  Tho  Princess  rejoiced  in  welcoming  this  illustrious  addi 
the  chosen  cotcrio  with  which  she  passed  her  days.  Katercamp  sii 
Btolberg'fl  influence  promoted  growth  of  tho  spiritual  life  amo 
npper  classes  of  society,  as  the  influence  of  Overherg  did  in  tho 
and  lower  classes.  Tho  Princess's  heart  was  open  to  all.  She 
and  fused  the  different  thcosophic  elements  around  her,  (not  always ' 
their  jarring  aiigiihrities.)  and  was  as  the  gracions  sunshino  to  a1 
In  liberality  of  heart,  that  beautiful  feature  of  the  pietism  which  flo 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteentli  century,  she  equalled  all  her 
and  contemporaries — nay,  excelled  most.  Female  pietism,  at  nny 
not  wont  to  express  such  tolerant  views  aa  wo  shall  quote  from  i 
the  Princess's  papers  : — 

"20(/i  F<hn,nnj,  1787. 
"  Jflcobi  travelled  with  me.  Wo  discoursed  on  tho  way,  of  i 
I  asked  him  how  matters  now  stood  with  htm  in  this  respect.  He 
that  ho  felt  it  as  ditficnlt  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  as 
I»elieve  in  it.  Thinking  it  might  possibly  help  him  in  this  atata  ol 
I  told  hira  how  I  had  attained  to  faith  through  observance  of  the 
of  Christ — '  Do  lay  will,  and  ye  shall  know  tho  doctrine  whothc 
of  God,"  •■ 
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*'  Schnosenberg  related  to  me  yesterday  Boveral  things  which  gave  me  a 
Tery  &voiirable  impression  of  his  entire  convent  (of  Obsorvantine  Friars). 
He  has  in  the  school  twelve  young  students,  all  very  good  and  diligent. 
The  Bible,  even  Luther's  Bible,  is  in  the  hands  of  each.  There  is  one  old 
man  in  the  convent  who  is  very  angry  with  them  all  because  they  doubt 
the  Pope's  infallibility,  and  have  no  scruple  in  reading  books  written  by 
Protestants.  I  rejoiced  inwardly,  thinking  of  Fiirstenberg,  that  a  light 
seemed  to  have  arisen  for  pure  rehgion  in  Miinster,  and  must  needs 
spread  &rther.'' 

Buchholz  asks  her  whether  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  men 
as  inseparable  from  their  opinions.  **  I  replied  no ;  that  I  judged  men 
simply  according  to  the  character  of  their  vill:  if  that  was  good,  and 
entirely  directed  to  the  effort  for  substantial  improvement,  then  a  man's 
opinions  could  not  make  the  smallest  difference  in  my  judgment  of  him, 
or  in  my  regard  for  him,  let  him  be  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Mahometan, 
an  Idealist,  or  Realist,  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean." 

She  writes  thus,  August  26,  1786,  of  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Great : — "  The  news  of  Frederick's  death  struck  me  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  became  at  once  cold  all  over.  He  was  ever  the  greatest  King  of  our 
times,  and  it  is  as  though  a  hole  were  made  in  the  world,  when  a  great 
man,  of  whatever  sort  or  kind,  is  taken  from  it.  When  I  considered  in 
my  mind  his  one  effort,  constant  to  the  end,  to  fulfil  his  own  kingly  duties 
according  to  his  own  best  insight,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  without 
any  sparing  of  himself,  I  folt  that  from  such  a  point  of  view  it  could  not 
go  otherwise  than  well  with  this  man  in  the  world  beyond.  For  let  his 
errors  be  great,  and  errors  they  were,  no  doubt,  still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  king.  Ah  1  unlimited  power  is  a  dangerous,  slippery  path- 
way ;  and  I  have  long  been  wont  to  pray  for  kings  and  great  men  more 
earnestly  than  for  ordinary  mortals  whose  temptations  are  incomparably 
less  than  theirs." 

One  of  her  most  remarkable  utterances  is  a  long  letter,  written  to 
Hemsterhuys  in  1787,  soon  after  her  "  conversion,"  from  which  we  can  only 
afford  a  few  extracts  : — "  You  often  speak  to  me  of  your  advanced  years, 
dear  Socrates,  and — ^I  must  needs  confess  to  you  all  my  weakness — that 
gives  me  pain.  The  idea  of  the  difference  of  our  ages  has  troubled  me  at 
all  times ;  far  from  familiarizing  myself  with  it,  it  has  grown  insupportable 
to  me  in  cubic  proportion  to  them : — the  only  counterpoise  was,  once,  my 
weak  health ;  and  as  that  is  stronger  this  winter, — would  you  believe  it  ? — 
the  thought  of  difference  of  age  relatively  to  you  and  the  great  man  (Fiir- 
stenberg) has  regained  a  force  which  I  can  with  difficulty  master ;  and 
truly  I  think  it  will  cure  me  of  all  complaints  in  future  about  my  mala- 
dies  You  have  known,  dear  Socrates,  my  monstrous  sensibility, 

and  how  it  was  at  all  times  the  source  of  my  failings, — of  my  injustices, 
partialities,  inequalities,  anger:  it  was  the  cause  why  I  scarcely  ever 
knew,  save  momentarily,  and  to  experience  more  surely  the  torments  of 
Tantaliuiy  that  peaee  and  inward  repose  which  are  the  indispensable  basis 
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nfiill  p-cat!n:?5  p.nil  fill  Lappinos? The  epoch  which  brong! 

lh«- t<.n:i  oi  ii.y  trii  ?f';rniaticn — a  holy  and  Fficred  epoch  wLici 
never  f* •!•;:'.  t,  C'7:[i\<:  lo  it,  a?  I  Jo,  lovv-  and  important  scnsatim?, 
Fh^'-nld  L'  '.■■•  r  Lfiv.-  fi*t;;iuid  v.-ithout  it,  and  an  entire  char.zo 
trL'kncv  ff  n.v  ft-roi.^  aL'l  drsire?,  revealed  to  me  with  indt- 
clramcFs  a  new  lijiht.  I  u  It  in  a  va^rd  (for  the  details  are  not  m 
ft  letter)  that  tho  happincj.^  to  v.hich  every  wise  man  ehonlJ  aspi 
ho  i-5  in  tlii.-  FiiMunary  statt-  of  being,  consists  solely  in  placing  hi 
coiifonnity  with  God's  will,  in  l'.-rln»t  that  will ;  or,  in  other  w 
being  satirfied  with  things  ns  they  are."  Then,  after  detailing  th« 
processes  ly  which  thf  seehs  to  govern  her  sensibilities :  * 
succeeded,  by  fjiithfi:!  and  exact  obtdienco  to  my  principles,  in 
possession  of  that  so  much  desirtd  inward  peace,  seeking  to  1 
emotions  sfkly  to  tho  actual  moment,  according  to  the  deep  uttc 
tho  most  bi-autifiil  of  prayi  rs,  *  Give  me  this  dtnj  our  daily  bread/ 
is  not  without  labinir  and  sweat,  without  constant  attention,  tha 
servo  that  precious  boon,  the  source  of  so  many  others.  Adieu, 
SucratoP.  L»;t  i:nt  mv  follies  and  weaknessts  wearv  out  vour  i 
loving  me.  Let  us  not  quit  each  clher  (whichever  has  to  dcpa 
without  having  made  progivHS  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  so  1 
mutual  love  mav  continuu  throueh  all  eternity,  and  that  in  this  as 
the  survivor  may  bo  able  to  take  refuge  as  behind  an  impe 
as:is,  against  that  most  formidable  of  enemies  the  solitude  of  1 
rtfiuction." 

**I\Iitri,"  or  Prmrtrius,  the  Prii!Cf?s's  son,  with  his  father's  ( 
was  SI nt  by  hir  to  America  in  1792,  in  order  to  give  him  two 
study  and  tnivi.l  In- fore  ho  should  enter  on  the  military  course 
which  Was  tho  ngulation  destiny  of  a  vountr  Kussian  nobleman, 
at  Baltimore,  howirvt-r,  tho  youth,  whose  mind  had  been  stroncrlv 
iiutifl  with  his  ni'/ln-r's  ]>Irti>tic  n-i-i-'us,  without  ever  sharing  her 
forco  andvigr»ur,  c  iUie  wli-lly  ui:d..r  tho  iniluence  of  the  Jesuits, 
renounced  all  his  KurojM  jui  pro>picls  to  live  and  die  a  missionar 
Western    Continent.     J:vin  at  his  father's   death,    in    1803,   wl 
rrinci '^s  laid  bifnro  liiiii  tlio  d(.>irablines5,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
CMiiiii;g  lack  to  chiim  Lis  hgnl  riglits  of  succession,  he  refuseJ 
rriric(:rf   cnild   nut   ^^il]dl"•Id  lior  approval  from  his  motives:  1 
dici.'iv.'   S(]>uraf:Mii   cost   l.i-r   dt  :ir.      llir  lotti-rs  to  Mitri,   «*  tL 
t'lidtrlv  I(»vi.d  S'i!i  (jf  mv  lit-art,"  ovi-rllow  with  alVeclion  and  loniiii 
aro  iiio.st  toucliing  in  tho  humility  with  which  she  entreats  his  ; 
nc.-s   for  all  h'-r  h-ht)rtcomiiigs  towards  him.      Her  daughter,    ** 
[Vi  ir\a:!ni'),  grew  up  and  marrird  ;  but  rho  was  plain  and  insignitl 
I"  \':-  III,  and  iijli-ril'-d  noiu-  of  lior  mother's  attractions. 

JVincc  (luilit/iu's  diatli  took  plu-e  suddenly  at  Di'un-^wick,  on  3J 
\>^W.\,  It  iiric.  did  lli.it  of  his  wiU'  l-v  throe  years  only.  Her 
liail  long  btuju  broken  ]»y  sciatica  auil  other  ailments.  On  Mi 
lM)(i,  she  took  to  her  bcil,  never  to  rise  again.     Ovcrbcrg  watcbc 
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her  to  the  last;  and  she  was  carefully  tended  hy  her  daughter  and  a  niece. 
The  snfTerings  of  hor  last  days  were  great.  She  hore  them  all  with  the 
most  pious  resignation.  She  expired  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  holy  com- 
munion,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  April.  Her  body  was  laid  out  for  view, 
and  was  visited  by  an  immense  number  of  mourning  friends,  both  high 
and  low.     The  poor  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  mother  in  her. 

When  all  was  over  the  Countess  von  Stolberg  invited  Overberg  to  take 
tip  his  residence  for  a  while  in  hor  family  circle.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  the  effort.  **  She  was  daughter,  sister,  mother,  friend  to  me,*' 
ho  said,  in  declining  the  proposal,  **  and  my  heart  is  too  weak,  as  yet,  to 
bear  seeing  her  place  empty  in  the  friendly  circle  to  which  I  was  wont  to 
accompany  her." 

The  Princess's  character  is  portrayed  to  us  not  only  in  the  eulogiums 
of  her  friends,  but  also  in  her  diary,  letters,  and  religious  meditations,  some 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  work  of  Katercamp,  DmkmlrdigkeUen 
aus  dem  Lehcn  der  Furstinn  GaUitzbi,  &c.,  Miinster,  1839 ;  and  some  in 
a  Selection  published  at  Stuttgardt  in  1868.  They  display  considerable 
power  of  analysis,  acute  observation  of  character,  and  much  force  and 
beauty  of  expression.  One  of  her  letters  to  her  son,  written  in  1795 — on 
the  effect  of  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  times,  in  bringing  home  to 
the  mind  the  instability  of  all  things  earthly — reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
concluding  lines  of  Goethe'&  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  which  was,  in  fact, 
composed  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Katercamp's  book  has  on  its  title-page,  as  a  vignette,  the  device  of  a 
butterfly  issuing  from  a  chrysalis-skin.  It  was  one  chosen  by  the  Princess, 
and  designed  by  Hemsterhuys,  for  her  seal,  as  being  her  favourite  symbol 
of  the  birth  of  divine  love  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  its  ultimate  expansion 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  following  is  her  own  **  meditation  "  on  the 
Bubject,  slightly  condensed : — "  The  point  of  time  when  true  love  is 
bom  within  a  human  being  (such  a  love  as  I  have  in  my  contempla- 
tion,) is  for  the  soul  like  that  moment  when  the,  as  yet,  buried  and 
imperfect  butterfly  emerges  from  the  apparent  death  of  the  chrysalis — when 
the  sun,  in  its  gradual  approach,  warms  the  husk  with  its  spring-tide  ray, 
and  the  creature  within,  half-grub,  half- butterfly,  feels  its  wings  germinate, 
becomes  conscious  of  the  intervening  obstacle,  struggles  upwards,  longing 
for  union  with  the  glorious  vivifying  influence  above — finally  bursts  the 
husk.  And  then  the  butterfly  is  perfect.  He  flies  away,  and  leaves  his 
caterpillar  skin,  without  casting  on  it  one  backward  look,  to  the  earth 
which  bore  it.** 


^'^-^ 


^rabibian  ^ollt-^ongs. 


To  the  mnjority  of  English  readers  "  Draridian  "  will  be  a  n 
Yet  it  liclonga  to  Romo  tiventy  milliona,  nay,  nearly  tliirty  m 
prospcrons  coitBins  and  foIlow-Bubjccta  of  onra.  They  aro  a 
clonely- related  nations  who  have  been  recently  diecOTered  to  bo  a) 
related  to  John  Bull  and  bis  many  descendants.  Tbo  second  e 
^Iiijcsty's  dominions,  in  point  of  population,  is  a  Dravidian  cil 
supposed  to  contain  some  700,000  sonls.  The  city  is  Madras ;  t 
occupy  the  sonthcrn  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  extern 
Cuttaek  and  Juggcmnuth,  of  famine  and  religious  celebrity,  to 
Comorin  which  was  for  so  many  ages  the  goal  of  Enropcnn  n 
The  nations  forming  the  Dravidian  race  speak  langaagcs  known 
Tclugn,  Cauarese,  and  MalagaUm — tongnes  of  which  compctitio 
talk  k"'''?'  l"^*  "^  which  the  ordinary  Briton  has  never  bearc 
perhaps,  from  some  missionary  platform  or  charity- serving  pi 
early  Sanscrit  literature  the  people  were  called  Draridas,  and  ^ 
to  be  degenerate  Ksbatryas,  members  of  the  second  or  soldier  i 
that  tbeir  relationship  to  the  Sanscrit- speaking  people  was  fiJly  i 
Men  like  Sir  W.  Jones,  I)r.  Carey,  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and  ot] 
flourished  fifty  yeara  ago,  followed  this  lead,  and  classed  the 
among  Aryan  nations.  Then  another  school  grew  up,  headed 
eminent  and  devoted  missionarj".  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  asserted 
Dravidas  were  a  Turanian  people,  an  offshoot  of  the  Finnish  tr 
condemned  them  to  banishment  from  the  great  Aryan  familj 
theory  was  started  because  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Dravidian 
were  not  derived  from  Sanscrit,  and  if  not,  they  could  only  be  a 
for  na  a  far -journeyed  colony  of  Scythians,  who,  in  aonte  lacky 
had  been  able  to  overpass  the  Aryan  barrier,  which,  resting  on  tl 
pices  and  more  than  Russian  cold  of  tho  Hindu  Eoosh,  baa  in 
instances  repelled  Turanian  attacks.  This  theory  found  wide  ac 
bccanso  it  seemed  utterly  incredible  that  any  nation  conld  be  : 
Sonth  India  related  to,  but  not  descended  from,  tho  Vedic  hei 
priests.  It  shut  up  tbo  doors  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  betr 
Dravidian  peoples  and  their  Engliah  conquerors,  and  relegated  th 
to  ttiat  particular  human  race  which  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  mora 
therefore  farthest  from  their  Aryan  fellow- subjects.  The  science 
guage,  which  seems  to  have  sprimg  into  tho  world  like  ^iner 
grown  and  amted,  has  during  the  past  few  yeara  thrown  Tut  lig 
this  dark  snbject.  It  proves  by  irrefragable  evidence — drawn  fro 
unconscious  bat  most  truthful  witnesses,  grammar  and  TooabnUi 
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both  Wilkins  and  Caldwell  were  wrong.  The  application  of  the  famous 
laws  so  firmly  established  by  Gri'imm  and  Bopp  proves  beyond  donbt  that 
Wilkins  and  Carey  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  Tamil  is  derived  from 
Sanscrit,  and  that  Caldwell  and  Bask  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark  in 
asserting  that  it  is  Scythic  or  Turanian.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
Dravidians  represent  lineally  an  ofiishoot  from  the  great  parent  stock 
which  left  the  fatherland  long  before  Sanscrit  was  grown  into  vigour,  and 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Teutonic  wave  flowed  northwards  into 
Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  Dravidian  root  which  does  not  appear  in 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Icelandic.  The  grammatical  forms  follow  the 
same  rule,  and  Tamil  and  Telugu  possess  at  the  present  day  the  complete 
Terb  ^hich  has  lefl  such  traces  in  our  language  as  are,  arty  and  were. 

This  most  interesting  discovery  impels  us  to  ask  a  host  of  questions 
of  the  stranger.  If  the  Dravidas  are  such  near  cousins,  wo  wish  to  know 
how  they  think  with  regard  to  morality,  to  religion,  to  domestic  life.  Are 
they  fit  for  the  high  privilege  wo  cannot  deny  them?  Wo  have  been 
looking  round  for  the  best  means  of  answering  such  queries,  and  aro 
fortunately  reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  their  proverbs  and  folk-songs 
aro  the  best  evidences  of  the  inner  life  and  thought  of  peoples.  What, 
then,  are  the  folk-songs  of  the  Dravidas?  First  they  are —  But  no, 
they  shall  describe  themselves,  and  wo  will  plunge  in  incdias  res,  by 
quoting  some  that  refer  to  death,  a  subject  which  forms  a  very  fair  test 
both  of  poetic  feeling  and  moral  depth. 

THE  NEARNESS  OF  DEATH. 

I. 

"  Oh,  what  18  food  to  me  I    Death  stands  so  near  I 
Morn,  noon,  and  night  his  angels  cause  me  fear. 
In  one  &hort  day  they  snatched,  as  past  they  ran, 
My  friend,  my  foe,  the  young,  the  grcy-haircd  man. 
Their  wealth  doth  stay  hehind,  although  so  dear. 
There  is  no  joy  for  me.    My  life  is  drear." 

Chorus,  How  near  is  death  1    Mercy  ho  cannot  hring. 

Then,  oh  my  heart,  cease  from  the  world  and  cling 
With  all  thy  power  to  tender  Lakshmi's  king. 

II. 
"  Two  days  ago  that  marriage  feast  was  mine. 
And  only  yesterday  I  bought  milch  kinc 
Wherewith  to  start  my  modest  home.    My  field 
Is  bright  with  com.    With  gold  my  coffers  yield. 
I  cannot  die  I  '* — While  yet  thou  speakest,  fool, 
Dread  Yama*s  step  comes  near.    Farewell,  vile  soul. 
Chorus,  How  near  is  death,  &c. 

III. 
"  My  house  is  newly  built.    E'en  now  they  say 
The  muttered  charms  that,  finished,  drive  away 
All  evils  from  my  home.    My  wife  is  great 
With  child.    The  day  that  weds  my  son  we  wait. 
Life  is  80  good,  I  cannot,  will  not  die." 
Vain  fool,  death's  hand  doth  shade  thy  dark'ning  eye. 
Chorus,  How  near  is  death,  &c 
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"  To-dnj  the  milk  boils  with  the  rice.  We  feaat 
The  birthday  of  our  son.  The  oext  bright  east 
Will  fcc  the  BacTfi  Ihrcad  bT  priests  thrown  o'er 
The  ehoulilcrs  of  mj  heir,"  Oh,  tronhlo  sore  1 
Thou  cnj'st, "  Thou  cunst  not  die,"  Close  at  thy  bnek 
He  stands  and  laaghs,  and  fears  not  to  attack. 
ChoTut.  How  Dtnr  is  death,  he. 


He  will  not  give  70a  time.    Yon  may  not  ent 
The  rice  that  now  stands  cooked.    Yoar  eager  feet 
May  brinp;  no  bclpio);  friend.    Acconnta  mnst  stay 
Unjinid.    In  short,  my  friend,  you  mnst  obey 
When  dentil  doth  call.     Ob  heart,  my  trembling  heart. 
Think  well  on  Vishnu's  feet.    From  dim  ne'er  part. 
Chows.  How  near  is  death,  &c. 

Tbo  next  ia  on  tho  enmo  subject,  but  Btarts  from  a  less  eerions 
point.  It  is  easy  to  sec  others  groan  when  death  is  near,  bat  rei 
hard  when  tho  cold  hand  is  upon  ourselves.  The  song  just  qaotc 
sort  of  dialogue  winding  up  with  a  moral,  and  each  of  the  first  four 
represents  a  ditTorent  person,  of  whom  one  clings  to  his  wealth,  auo 
his  familj',  and  a  third  to  his  buEincss.  That  which  follows  is  the 
ftnco  of  ono  who  sees  his  neighbour  writhing;  probably  of  sonu 
debtor  \^'ho  thinks  it  pleasant  to  soo  his  stem  creditor  broaght  np 
by  a  stomcr  baililf  than  ever  dodged  the  poor  poet.  Yama  is  tho  I 
Death,  and  Puraudnla  is  a  common  Canarose  name  for  Visbnn. 

Tho  following  is  a  literal  translation,  as  indeod  they  all  an 
exhibits  not  only  the  ntteraace  hat  tho  form  of  the  ori^al. 


IIo  will  not  Rive  ynu  lime  to  eat  cooked  rice. 

Nor  duo  the  gull  whose  nolo  you've  filed. 

No  jewels  from  tho  box  may  make  you  nice, 

Fur  Ynnia  gives  no  time. 
Chorus.  Although  j-ou  love  yonr  boily,  trust  it  not  j 
But  Ktrivc  to  gain  duo  merit  for  thy  lnL 
Thy  lusty  strength  will  not  avail  one  jot. 

Ynu  wish  to  call  yonr  sister  to  yonr  side, 

And  biri  farewell  to  wife  and  child — 
To  shed  salt  tears  fiir  fncia  from  dreams  so  wide  ? 
ButYomairivcflnotime. 

Oiorus.  AlthoiifTli  you  love,  &c. 


Y.m  cry  that  friends  niusl  not  he  left  ao  soon— 
That  ]iulso  and  chce  lo  jiricsts  you'll  send— 
The  marriage  of  your  son  waits  but  new  moon. 
Yet  Yuma  gives  no  time. 

Chorus,  Although  yon  love,  tec 
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IV. 

Yonr  honse  is  high — it  seoms  tho  skies  to  touch— 

Your  purse  is  foil,  you  ought  to  spend  ; 
Your  elephants  and  men  want  watching  much. 
Still  Yoma  gives  no  time, 

Churus.  Although  you  love,  &c. 

V. 

Your  strength,  you  think,  will  ever  stand  your  part, 

Yet  worse  than  useless  will  it  prove. 
Jjet  Pnrandala  see  a  loving  heart — 
Then  Yama  brings  no  fear. 

Chorus.  Although  you  love,  &c. 

The' labour  of  collection  and  translation  has  been  robbed  of  much  of 
tho  pleasure  that  might  otherwise  have  accompanied  it  by  the  almost 
uniform  sadness  which  pervades  every  song  that  we  discover.  Tho  ob- 
servant reader  will  have  noticed,  even  in  those  last  quoted,  a  strong  vein 
of  melancholy  at  the  apparent  uselessness  of  life.  In  those  that  follow,  it 
will  be  plainer.  The  Hindu  mind  in  Southern  India  has  been  for  ages 
struggling  against  two  evils — the  utter  emptiness  and  vice  of  the  popular 
superstition,  and  the  equally  utter  coldness  and  far-oflf-ness,  if  we  may 
coin  the  word,  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  philosophy  of  the  educated  points. 
There  is  no  medium,  or,  at  all  events,  none  that  the  common  mind  can 
grasp,  between  abstract  pantheism  and  an  incredibly  gross  and  outra- 
geously licentious  mass  of  legends  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Brahmanism. 
Yet  as  a  people  the  Dravidas  are  remarkably  moral.  Within  their  nature 
is  such  an  instinct  towards  good  as  may  be  expected  in  so  early  a  branch 
from  the  great  Aryan  stock.  The  Brahman  invasion  and  supremacy  has 
robbed  them  of  what  they  had,  and  given  nothing  but  a  whited  sepulchre 
in  return.  In  this  sepulchre  evil  is  called  good ;  paltry  offerings  to  some 
hideous  image  are  counted  sufficient  atonement  for  the  vilest  sin.  The 
hideous  image  is  beauty  itself,  for  it  is  at  least  good  brass  or  wood  or 
stone,  compared  to  tho  mental  image  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  What 
else  could  happen  but  that  which  has  happened — the  inner  self  of  every 
decent  man  revolts  against  his  outer  self  ?  The  body  is  vile  and  sinful ;  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The  world  is  a  delusion,  a  thing  to  be  left 
behind  as  a  snare  or  poison.  Men  swim  in  a  boundless  sea  of  sin,  of 
empty  baubles,  of  bitter  powerful  temptations.  God  is  afar  off.  He  may, 
perhaps,  help  some,  but  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  He  who 
would  reach  the  divine  feet  must  bare  his  breast  to  combat  wind  and 
wave.  If  he  be  strong,  the  buffeting  is  almost  more  than  he  can  bear. 
If  he  reach  the  other  side  at  all,  it  is  with  limbs  broken,  heaving  chest, 
and  wandering  senses.  If  it  be  so  with  the  strong,  what  chance  have  the 
weak?  How  can  tho  ignorant  hope  to  cross?  The  man  whose  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  family  ?  In  a  large  collection  of 
folk-songs  from  all  the  chief  Dravidian  languages,  not  one  may  be  called 
immoifj,  not  one  cheerful.    Of  course  there  ^e  a  host  of  expressions  that 
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wo  Bhonld  call  improper,  and  that  would  make  a  boftrding- school 
fnint  with  alarm,  bat  they  oro  no  moro  immoral  thsn  that  Queen  £ 
should  have  hcofatcaks  and  beer  for  breakfast.  It  is  improper  t 
Bpado  a  spado  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  wonld  speak  of  it  as  ai 
mont  of  cnltivation.  But  ordiuor;  care  in  the  translator  can 
produce  rondoringB  that  shall  be  both  accurate  and  suited  for  ear 
and  no  reader  need  fear  the  following 

CBY  FOR  HELP. 

llntr  miiny  liirtbs  are  pa£t,  I  cannot  tell, 

IIuw  mnny  yet  may  be,  no  roan  may  say ; 
Itut  this  nlunc  I  know,  and  know  full  irell, — 

Thnt  troiiWo  sora  embitters  nil  tie  waj. 
Its  wFi(;bt  is  mnrc  tlmn  I  uin  Iwar,  but  thoa. 

Great  Oml,  who  once  didst  biws  o'en  Ibbaraj, 
Ordcphants  the  king,  canst  help  me  now? 

]<c  jilenscil  to  graut  my  prayer — my  hodI  cnlarj^c. 
CliKTia.  O  Vishim,  help  i    Great  Vishnu,  «avo 
A  wraiiOied  soal  like  mine  1 
Thou  hohlcBt  np  the  earth  and  wave. 
Oh,  Kcnd  thy  help  in  time ! 

Grciit  Tiord,  my  boyish  years  «-crc  one  long  pain, 
Allhoiifb  tliey  seemed  to  pass  in  play.    For  pl.ny 

Is  noimht  hat  jmin,  in  that  it  briii|^  disdain 
Of  God  and  holy  things.    This  very  day, 

0  hiippy  Narnaimba,  hear  my  prayer, 

And  freely,  from  thy  heart,  on  mo  bestow 
Tlic  lielp  that  now  Co  crave  I  hnmbly  dare. 
Oh,  help  and  save  before  from  life  I  go. 
Chorat.  0  Vishna,  help,  &c. 

But  now,  in  ape  and  feebleness  entrcmo. 
Distress  and  pnia  are  border  slill  to  bear. 

1  cannot  hear  such  woe  [    For,  like  a  stream, 
It  surRcs  overhead.    Dost  thou  not  care, 

Fiirandnla  Vitbala,  in  whose  eye 

All  men  are  one  and  equal  ?    On  thy  thn»te, 

O  king  of  htnls,  how  swiftly  dost  thun  fly  ! 
List,  hear  with  joy,  and  take  me  for  tlij  own. 
Choral.  U  Vibhnu,  help,  &c. 

The  next  eeng  ia  rcry  popular,  and  again  rcTcals  no  email  evid 
humour.  Life  in  a  bad  matter  anyhow,  but  lot  ob  get  some  good  e' 
of  its  worst  aepoct,  bo  in  ovory  \illoge  men  sing, — 

HOW  TO  CROSS  THE  SEA  OF  SIN. 

Our  life  ia  but  a  scu  .-f  mmiw : 
Tbis  cuineN,  that  ffxt — (he  old,  old  way. 

No  joy  will  last  bcyimd  to-innrrow; 
G'en  grief  and  pain  they  irill  aotatay. 
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Why  Bhoald  we  mn  rach  things  to  mcoty 
Or  set  our  hearts  on  things  so  fleet  ? 
One  thing  alono  is  worth  a  nod — 
To  touch  tlie  heart  of  Lakshmi's  God. 
Chorus.  O  sons  of  mine,  how  shall  wo  swim 
The  dreadf  al  sea  of  sin  ? 
O  sons,  shont  loud  "  Nar&yana," 
Lakshmi*s  king,  my  sons,  Nar^jana ! 

n. 

Don't  be  too  fond  of  wife  and  girls, 

Or  laugh  because  your  sons  are  three, 
For  when  grim  death  his  life-wheel  twirls 
The  stem  demand  will  come  for  thee. 
Of  Maya  never  be  the  slave, 
Else  thou  wilt  not  the  death-god  brave. 
Adore,  sen-c  liim  who  sleeps  on  sen. 
And  endless  bliss  thy  lot  shall  be. 
Chorus.  O  sons  of  mine,  &c. 

III. 
Some  play  at  dice  and  some  at  chess. 

Some  plague  the  wife  and  she  plagnes  some  ; 
Some  witli  gri'at  wealth  their  souls  would  bless  : 
To  one  sure  end  they  all  will  come. 
The  infernal  king  will  catch  them  all 
Who  Vishnu's  name  forget  to  bawl. 
In  Narasimha's  lovely  face 
Lay  all  your  hopes  of  future  grace. 
Chonts.  O  sons  of  mine,  &c. 

IV. 

The  strength  obtained  through  food  will  fail, 

So  will  the  gold  which  fills  thy  purse. 
The  glories  of  your  house  may  pale. 
Your  lofty  fort  may  prove  a  curse. 
Not  one  of  these  will  serve  you  well 
To  fight  against  the  king  of  hell. 
Then,  sons  of  mine,  your  voices  raise 
Li  world-renowned  Vishnu's  praise. 
Chorus.  0  sons  of  mine,  8cc, 

T. 

In  pride  or  strength,  in  hate  or  love. 

In  wealth  or  goods  put  not  your  trust. 
Embrace  the  feet  of  God  al>ove. 
Or  else  your  hopes  will  come  to  dust. 
Long  thought  on  God  will  steel  the  mind 
Against  distress  which  others  feel. 
But  lest  remorse  thy  soul  should  bind 
To  glorious  Vishnu  ever  kneeL 

Chorus.  0  sons  of  mine,  &c. 

We  eonelnde  this  set  with  two  other  songs  in  which  the  peculiar  style 
of  thonght  is  matched  by  the  mode  of  the  versification.  We  wonder 
whether  any  other  nation  ever  fonnd  pleasure  in  thus  rhyming  its 'own 
miseries?     It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  poet  places  his 
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sgoDioa  in  a  Bomewbat  Indicrons  light,  that  they  are  any  the  lei 
writbiBga.  A  long  and  intimato  interconiee  with  the  people  then 
has  mado  it  very  clear  that  wo  have  in  these  lyrics  the  real  an 
expression  of  an  nlmost  nnivors.il  feeling.  The  heart  is  Bad,  but  tb 
is  pleasant,  anil  even  tbo  nioamful  widow  may  be  made  to  emile 
antica  of  an  orphan  child,  whoso  merriment  at  saoh  a  time  is  after  i 
deepest  sorrow. 

THIS  TROUBLESOME  WORLD. 

Comjilains  he  has  not  rice — 
"lis  hflrd  to  bci 
Wherewith  to  Eacrifire — 

'Tis  bard  to  bci 
So,  sorrow,  pi 


ir  thoQ  sliotiUltt  Imrc  a  yiitv, 
Troiililc  is  lliiTic. 

If  none  bhrjiilil  lilcsa  your  life, 
Trouble  is  tliiiic. 


For  tlici 


Soro  Iroiilik'  thi^. 

i^reat  Kiiii[,'a's  grnee    I 
^TT  lip,  oil  bo]io  n'f.i(,-Ti. 


IffhiUtTOPC 


Mon 


Uiit  if  no  heir  Hhould  bi', 

AIouTuing  comes  t" 
With  ctiming  wealth  iind  ]iowcr 

Piiiii  fills  the  cup. 
But  when  the  wTetehwl  piior  — 

I'ulii  (ills  the  cup. 


en  sorrow  dc. 
Can  be  go  hflnl  to  boor. 

E'en  sorrow  -Ici 
Clinrat.  Noicr,  O  my  so 

When  men  arc  sick  snil  poor 

Thcufjh  wealth  fihoulJ  bar  tb 

Snmiw  eutcra. 

If  gained  by  sticopth  and  cai 

Credit  hoards  tlic  sheli*cs  bhuu 
Pain  is  in  atijrc 
But  if  oaob  duy  yon  pray, 

Tu  him  who  hears  aliraya — 


N0B( 

Tho  csccllcnt  Vishna— 

Yoor  joy  is  grc 

GrciLt  peace  will  dwell  in  you 

Your  joy  is  gre 

CAorut,  Never,  O  my  sonl 

Tbo  deity  iiieutioned  in  all  tbo  songs  is  Visbna,  the  second  m 
of  tliu  llinJu  triad.  He  is  known  by  many  names,  as  Norasimba,  I 
"  tbu  disk  of  tb3  Hun,"  &e.  Tbo  last  soug  that  need  bo  quoted  is  e. 
"  Tbo  Painful  Sen-ant,"  and  vividly  portrays  tbo  fact  (hat  every  e 
blessing  briugs  pain  and  sorrow  with  it,  while  every  earthly  evil 
a  faint  foretaste  of  tbo  worsu  tbinga  that  await  the  soul  in  the  i 
world  :— 

THE  PAIXFUL  SERVANT. 

Some  come  from  want  of  thoi 
A  fi'iv  (TO  S'lon  as  hronght. 

iSuch  pnini  are  mi 
Chorat.  O  drtnilful  jHunl    I  can 

Iti  mercy,  Tuhna,  am  n 


ind  I  y<ni\— 


They  «how 

A  manly  fiice  Ihcy  _ 

O  fearful  jiain ! 
Ko  woman  aomo  hath  wroiigh 
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n. 

Mj  stomach  g:iyc8  me  pain, 
Bad  friends  bring  it  like  rain, 
Deep  trouble  leaves  the  stain. 

O  cruel  pain  I 
Great  pain  may  come  from  friend, 
Abuse  no  balm  can  mend, 
Bad  men  mj  heart  do  rend. 

Such  pains  are  mine  I 
Chorus,  0  dreadful  pain,  &c. 

III. 
What  pain  comes  to  the  poor  I 
Breached  promise  addeth  more. 
To  rale  one's  self  is  sore. 
0  biting  pain ! 


Earth's  pains  I  cannot  bear, 
More  still  await  me  there. 
Foreboding  bringeth  care. 

Such  pains  arc  mine. 
Chorus.  O  dreadful  pain,  &c. 

IT. 

To  be  or  not  to  be, 
To  see  and  not  to  see, 
Are  troubles  sore  to  me. 

O  burning  pain  I 
O  Vishnu,  let  me  know 
Why  pain  doth  plague  me  so 
And  joy  so  soon  doth  go. 

Hear  my  prayer ! 
Chorus,  O  dreadful  pain,  &c. 


We  now  turn  to  another  class  of  song — a  very  popular  series.  Though 
no  language  is  too  strong  to  express  hatred  of  cant,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  word  in  any  lyric  that  can  be  construed  into  libertinism.  It 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  read  any  folk-songs  in  other  tongues  which  are 
BO  uniformly  pure  in  thought,  and  it  might  well  be  added,  with  regard  to 
many,  so  clear  in  moral  duty.  The  very  first  idea  that  will  arise,  especially 
when  we  come  to  the  Adwaita  lyrics,  is  one  of  doubt  whether  the  songs 
are  really  popular  and  pertaining  to  folk-lore.  On  this  point  it  is  well 
to  be  distinct,  and  state  that  no  one  will  be  quoted  which  does  not  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  has  not  been  gathered  from  the  roadside  or 
temple  gate.  Some  of  those  we  give  were  collected  and  printed  in  the 
Canarese  character  by  a  German  missionary  a  few  years  back ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  known  that  they  have  ever  been  printed,  even  by  the  natives  of 
the  country.  They  are  the  property  of  a  minstrel  caste,  known  in  Tamil 
as  the  Satani,  in  Telugu  as  the  Chatali,  and  in  Canarese  as  the  Dasara. 
They  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  entirely  vivd  voce, 
and  from  the  minstrels  have  passed  into  public  use.  No  sight  is  more 
pleasant  or  more  common,  in  a  Canarese  village  especially,  than  to  see, 
as  the  sun  sets,  some  wandering  minstrel  enter  the  village  and  make  his 
way  to  the  pial  or  verandah  of  the  headman's  house,  or,  more  often,  to 
the  pillared  mandapam  or  entrance-hall  of  the  village  temple.  As  ho 
goes  he  begs  from  house  to  house,  announcing  in  each  that  he  is  about  to 
sing.  Perhaps  he  has  with  him  a  young  disciple  who  will  accompany  his 
song  upon  the  flute  or  guitar.  As  the  shades  grow  strong  the  whole  village 
assembles,  squatting  on  the  ground  around  the  singer.  Then  taking  his 
guitar,  or  viena,  as  it  is  called,  he  trolls  out  the  first  verse  of  his  lyric. 
If  it  be  an  old  favourite,  the  chorus  is  taken  up  by  the  crowd  and  swells 
on  the  evening  breeze.  If  not,  they  listen  for  a  few  verses,  and  then 
gradually  pick  up  the  refrain.  Song  after  song  is  given.  Between  each 
the  singer  holds  forth  a  large  shell,  tapping  it  "with  an  iron  or  stone  disk 
80  as  to  draw  attention  to  his  claims.  Pice  (half-farthings)  rain  into  the 
reoeptade  aod  afford  encouragement  sufficient  for  aiiother  lay.    Thus  ace 
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tho  Bongs  apprOTcd,  and  bj  this  test  do  they  lire  or  die.  Most  i 
quoted  are  uenallf  supposed  to  haro  coma  from  remote  Rntiqaitr,  a 
tho  authors'  Druncs  hare  passed  avny.  But  it  is  apparent  that  ne 
mast  bo  constantly  tried.  If  they  match  tho  popular  mind  th 
because  they  draw  the  pice.  If  not,  they  die.  The  key-note  of  1 
has  been  shovni  to  lie  in  the  national  character,  and  this  to  be  tl 
of  tho  circumstance  a  of  tho  people.  Another  proof  of  tho  es 
popular  character  of  the  songs  is  very  marked  in  the  gronp  wc 
to  quote.  Tboy  may  bo  entitled  Proverbial  Philosophy,  bat  so  fa 
Tupper  in  that  tho  proverbs  ore  current.  They  conaist  of  st 
proverbs,  real  living  proverbs.  Now  either  tho  proverbs  have  coi 
tbo  songs  or  the  songs  from  tho  proverbs.  In  the  former  case  □< 
ovidenco  of  popular  acceptance  is  required.  In  tho  latter  it  is  cl 
there  can  be  no  essential  ditTorenco  io  thought  orfccling.  But  an! 
man  cannot  comprehend  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  Dravidian 
to  proverbs.  Tbo  Rev.  P.  Porcival  is  now  printing  a  collection  < 
proverbs  in  daily  use,  and  tho  store  is  by  no  means  GihaoBtcd,  1 
in  his  hnsiDess,  the  woman  in  hor  household,  cannot  speak  five  s 
without  quoting  a  proverb.  If  a  simple  question  be  asked,  the  fl 
a  bare  proverb.  If  a  teacher  reprovos  a  pupil,  it  is  by  hurling  a 
at  bim.  Tho  humble  expression  of  repentance  is  another  adage. 
following  pieces  each  couplet  is  a  complete  proverb.  The  adap 
rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  tho  proverbs  are  in 
form.  It  will  be  noticed  how  quaint  are  the  references  to  social  i 
how  vigorous  the  denunciations  of  sin,  especially  of  hypocrisy. 

The  next  is  a  chaplet  of  more  homely  proverbs,  thongh, 
almost  alt,  it  ends  with  a  moral  hearing  on  some  great  point  of 
religion : — 


WHAT  MATTERS  IT  ? 


'VYImt  if  llic  f»n<1  a  innn  ilotli  liiitu 

llHtiKl.iglifiawuviiiKI'"'"'-'? 
Or  Hint  tho  liniiHi  Im  wi<li)  ami  cre.it 

Wlipii  OiD  miistor  fjivc'.-i  no  iilins  '• 
Wliiit  ■■iin  it  be  to  y.ni  ivh.>  wait 

Ifiiffiit  f,iIIH)riK,lH? 
Or  irthe  bitoh  bofiiie  voiir  f-nlo 

Have  milk  fiir  nil  siie  rales  ? 
Cli(.rii».  If  ciirth  bo  /iiH  of  jinTioiis  tliit)jr> 


But  ii( 


■\Vhn^ 


IfwlHTlthcKf 

Hi."  tliront-tits  dann- >■ 
Wlmtnmtti' 


What  nso  U  hnniliomc  fare  ai 
Tt>  Burly  BOD  and  heir  ? 


Or  nil  the  bcantj  of  the  skies 
To  apitrfal  sharp  "  (nvy-ni; 

Vi  hat  cood  or  gain  in  brothel 
ICn-ratlifulmfinhcba  ? 

^V'tiiit  benefit  can  e'er  arite 
If  [lariall  frast  ore  see  ? 
Cliorui.  If  earth  bo  foil, 

Why  ask  the  waj  to  here  or  I 

It  that  be  not  thy  road  ? 
Or  heap  up  pild  and  jewels  r 

A  nwlow  worthloai  load — 
To  hiai  who  offcra  not  a  praj 

Ami  (larra  a  luiitit  dcapisc  i 
K.T  ui'ithcr  rich  nor  pore  c«i 

Gnd'a  wrath  'punit  them  t 
Choni».  If  eoTtlt  bo  full, 
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WEALTH. 

I. 

Wliat  fills  the  house  with  children  gotxl 

And  gives  the  taste  of  sweets  and  ghee  ? 
What  saves  from  duns  and  bailiffs  rude, 
And  without  which  life  cannot  be  ? 
Sister,  it  is  wealth. 
Chorus.  Sec,  sister  mine,  the  sorrows  deep 
That  hide  in  wealth's  great  heap. 
Two  sorrows  dire  great  wealth  must  reap. 

II. 
What  makes  relations'  need  forgot, 

But  saves  in  danger  from  the  foe  ? 
What  teaches  men  to  tie  a  knot 
And  hate  all  change  as  fraught  witli  woe  ? 

Sister,  it  is  wealth. 
Chorus.  See,  sister  mine,  &c. 

III. 
What  makes  the  foolish  wise  again 

And  makes  to  pass  alloyed  m])ecs  ? 
What  sweeter  than  the  sugar-caue, 
And  if  it  fly  leaves  little  ease  ? 

Sister,  it  is  wealth. 
Chorus.  See,  sister  mine,  &c. 

IV. 

What  hides  a  bad  repute,  and  brings 
A  crowd  of  servant-courtiers  gay  ? 
What  loads  with  {xuirls  and  golden  rings, 
And  stays  sore  trouble  on  its  way  ? 

Sister,  it  is  wealth. 
Cfiorus,  See,  sister  mine,  &c. 

V. 

Wliat  brings  the  learned  at  one*s  nod. 
Yet  drives  real  friends  from  board  and  hall  ? 

What  causes  men  to  turn  from  God — 
The  great  Purandala  Vithal  ? 

Sister,  it  is  wealth. 

Chorus,  See,  sister  mine,  &c. 

The  next  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  whole  series,  and 
will  bear  close  consideration.  It  most  be  remembered  that  in  all  country 
towns  no  Pariah  is  allowed  to  occupy  a  dwelling  within  the  walls.  He 
most  live  in  a  separate  village  or  parcherry  about  a  mile  away,  and  there 
herd  in  poverty  and  filth  with  his  fellow-sufferers  by  the  great  law  of 
caste : — 

WHO  IS  A  PARIAH  ? 

I. 
Who  guides  not  his  life  by  the  Shasters  six 

An  outeaste  will  live  and  will  die ; 
Who  hears  not  the  story  of  Vishnu's  tricks 

An  outeaste  will  lire  and  will  die. 
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The  traitor  whose  canw  with  bis  king's  dues  mix 

An  uutcnstc  will  live  and  will  dio. 
Wbit  viaits  the  house  where  the  harlot  sticks 

Is  outenFtp  oiniptetc  in  God's  cje. 
Choral,  Pariahs  dwell  wiihont  the  e>te> 
I'ullulion  'tis  to  tonch  them  ; 
Tell  mc  then,  jc  learned  dicd, 
Are  none  within  its  iron  grate  ? 

Tlio  man  who  his  dobts  will  not  atrivo  to  par, 

A  I'arinh  snrcly  must  lie  ; 
And  he  who  wonlit  walk  in  a  wicked  way, 

A  I'nriah  earely  mnat  be. 
So  ho  who  a  lie  to  his  host  will  say, 

A  Pariah  snrely  must  be. 
In  him  who  his  wife  for  advice  will  pray. 

Most  foolish  of  Pariiihs  see. 

Chorvs.  Pariahs  dwell,  &c. 

The  man  who  is  rich  but  his  wcalih  gives  not 

Ih  won>c  than  nn  ontcastc  indccil. 
So  ho  who  would  poison  one's  food,  I  wol. 

Is  worse  than  an  ontcasle  mdccd 
Who  bhuns  not  the  hypocrite's  fearful  lot 

Is  worse  than  an  ontc:islo  indeed. 
lint  he  who  would  puff  his  good  deeds  one  j  >t. 

No  outcastc  so  viic  in  his  greed. 

Choraa.  Pariahs  dn-ell,  &c 

Tlic  nian  ivho  his  promisa  forgets  to  keep. 

In  I'ariah  village  should  dwell. 
Who  BOWS  not  llic  good  ho  desires  to  reap. 

In  Pariah  villajie  should  dwell. 
The  iiian  who  can  lie,  jet  at  ni(;ht  can  sleep. 

In  Pnriah  village  shoal d  dwell. 
Than  ho  who  in  hh)od  bis  right  hand  dare  slcpji— 

Ko  I'ariaii  lilncker  in  hell. 

Ckurvi.  Pariahs  dwell,  &c. 

Wlio  kcejis  not  the  precept  Ihnt  well  he  knows". 

Is  rmlniale  cori|i!irc  before  God. 
On  Luksbnii's  \!xva\.  Lonl  who  dues  not  repora 

Is  oiiteastc  eoinploic  before  God. 
Who,  feeing  his  gum,  no  praise  bestows 

Is  outcaslo  crunplelc  iH'fore  God. 
I'lit  lir;  who  meets  harlot "  nndcr  the  rose  " 

No  onlcaste  su  merits  the  rod, 

(lioriii.  Puriiihs  direll,  Ac. 

Anotlicr  imporlfint  class  oi"  Bonps,  if  Bucb  they  may  bo  traly  cai 
etcrii  protests  ngaiust  ijolatrj'.  This  will  como  npon  mosts  fol 
surprise.  It  19,  however,  Lut  anotlicr  pLaso  of  that  rcoctioD  fi 
gTOvolliag  Bupcrstition  of  vulgar  Brahmauiam  of  wbicb  ve  han 
spokoQ,    It  spriDgB  froDi  that  iimato  high  morality  vhich  ia  bo 
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a  feature  of  the  Drayidian  character  as  represented  by  ltd  middle  classes. 
Bepelled  by  the  licence  and  rampant  idolatry  of  the  common  worship,  yet 
with  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon,  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community 
have  leaned,  as  it  were,  on  a  pure  deism  that  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  pantheism.  The  unity  and  purity  of  God  are  the  attributes  which 
they  can  most  feel,  as  they  are  the  farthest  from  the  prevalent  idolatry. 
Out  of  this  deep  requirement  of.  the  mind  has  sprung  the  great  modem 
deistic  school  known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj — an  organization  which  has 
only  been  made  possible  by  the  spread  of  Western  ideas.  In  South  India 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  only  now  feeling  its  way,  and  does  not  greatly 
succeed.  It  has  been  made  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  every  thoughtful 
man  has  for  centuries  been  an  AdwaitOy  that  is,  a  deist.  So  wide  has 
been  this  movement,  that  wo  are  justified  in  accounting  their  shibboleths 
as  folk-lore.  The  songs  that  we  quote  are  very  ancient,  and  most  of  them 
are  ascribed  to  Tamil  authors,  such  as  Kapila,  Sivavakyer,  Auvrc,  and 
others,  who  belong  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Tamil  literature.  Yet  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  songs  or  lyrics,  for  they  rather  represent  the  chain 
of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  each  portion  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  being 
complete  in  itself,  but  yet  belonging  to  a  series  which  alone  is  the 
complete  work.  Many  of  them  purport  to  be  translations  from  tho 
Sanscrit,  but  in  almost  every  instance  this  is  a  pious  fraud,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette  to  presume  that  every  theological  or 
moral  idea  must  come  from  and  rest  upon  the  Yedas.  It  is  as  much  a 
conventionalism  as  that  every  dish  in  a  modem  dinner  must  have  a  French 
name.  They  are  essentially  indigenous  productions,  and  are  quoted  in 
every  conversation  that  turns  upon  such  topics.  Appeahng,  however, 
rather  to  the  educated  than  the  crowd,  they  have  been  often  printed  in 
Tamil,  and  have  a  very  large  sale.  As  a  little  child  begins  to  creep 
through  his  letters  these  hymns  or  songs  are  put  into  his  hands,  that 
from  his  earliest  youth  he  may  learn  what  ought  to  be  a  life* long  protest 
against  the  vulgar  superstition. 

GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

Vasishta,  Rama  speaks  t»  thcc,  and  asks 
Where  may  a  sinner  find  those  holy  rites 
That  drive  out,  from  the  root,  each  fault  and  sin. 
And  give  to  him  who  worships  perfect  peace  ? 

To  him  Vasishta.    God  supreme  and  great 
Dwells  not  in  mortal  flesh,  nor  hath  he  frame 
Of  substance  elemental.    He  is  not 
ConfiDed  in  what  the  simple  call  a  God— 
In  Hari,  Hara,  and  the  minor  host. 
The  Godhead  is  not  even  mind  itself ; 
•'Tis  He,  the  Uncreate,  who  knoweth  all, 
Who  ne'er  began  and  never  hath  an  end. 

.  But  will  that  God  bow  down  and  dwell  with  men — 
Abide  in  things  that  have  no  worth  or  praise — 
That  arc  not  one,  but  some,  and  separate  ? 


r! 
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7  t.ft  bisL«r  tLL>.:,'4.    Aa  >hcn  tccie  «:4klv  s. 

bifk  diAUL'jt  AsLc  can  :  wfoiji  kL^cc 
A;,  '.uji;^.  '•  .:  ti  ti-tm  tht  ittitxs  VIm 
Of  kf.iilr.3:ti.trih:ii-i.    The  ■»!}«  iia=  ia;: 

TLat  G'.!,  ti.'j  C^.tijcitEt  t.t^Ecc.  flli  ill  !;« 
Ai-J  tiu:^    U>:  •SAMiM  die  <.T  ££-L     la  Hha. 
a:I  tli:;.--.  ..»:-^     Thtre  U  to  God  bw  H*. 
If  th'.D  w.Llirt  ':v''.riL:[i  ia  li';  c-jt'-eat  s^v 
ISrir.Lr  P.'-^tn  :.-.  t'v  lu^.L    T*;;i:r  ciBxi  Le  : 
f>.i,M:r,-..';.'::.t,  jai:;  e,  n-IsLim.    Ofsr  ±==: 
I'o  tliat  ^T<;at  «i';r.re — then  thoc  Ki^et  &>L 
No  Umk  can  inuse  Gal-    T'j  boir  to  it 
In  not  to  triinhiji.    Oalvard  rice*  ounot 
Avuil  til  ii>tn;«i<.i  that  rtnvJ  of  bliai 
That  Init  dcTotibD  giTCi  to  those  who  li'/v. 


The  Lfcit  U  in  B  dUTtircEit  style,  bat  teacbea  the  Game  less 
iiiitt^d  of  tbb  uiuu  ciuTjiug  Uiii  truth  under  his  arm  u  he  wklk 
Uwrhcr'H  li'iUHb  with  hia  hcup  of  polm-le&f  kanuDg  neatly  tied  « 
will  fit  other  liuidn  bcsiilc  Madras ; — 


TItUE  KSOWIJDGE. 


M}  fiMlUrii.i>i'liiM:1ti'lhtMia 
Or  liriif,  ko  ).ri;;lil  nnd  wliiti-. 

Nor  (1  In;  (Jiuucrl  wild  laniuriuil 
IJke  iuiucCH  III  tirtu>>. 
II. 

I  f-nriii'it  wiiTrliiii  ^iicli  D"  tlicif, 
lli>ll'iii<llj-i>iiiki:iiiy  l;..[i-t 

'JliiX  ill  iiif  li>:>.rt.  I  \A,ui:  tJiu  fci:!, 


JiiKhe, 


If  He  liv  mine  wlint 
My  i;.»i  in  tvcij 

Wiitiiii.  lH'yi.nil  mill. 
M7  U'kI  i'xu>U:th  Ktill. 


Iij  NiiriMi  l-xA^  in  liiirltist  luBJit, 

III   l[ir[iCht   lltllL'Jlt   sky, 
ItI  tllKHG  Willi  know  llli;  triitii,  IIIkI  u 

'i'lic  fuithrul  icvi  iif  ciirlli,— 

My  del  U  ronnil  in  all  of  tlii-x'. 

liul  run  till!  I  Idly 
IIcMtnil  t'l  iiiiOKi-n  'if  Hlimo 

t^  copjier  (luk  uil  rud  ? 


TI, 


Whcn'LT  wind  )>Ioivi  ■ 
I       GoiI'k  ]i;:ht  doth  d 
'    Yet  ivc  ron  fool,  bcnoith  hU 
lie  bean  the  social  loU. 

IInw  corcfally  be  fold*  the  pa 
Anil  draws  the  doting  itiii 
I   ike  huw  he  binds  the  living  t 
Ttiut  out  B  Icuf  acapc  I 

■  All,  yc>  i  the  tmth  ihouIJ  C'J 

I  Hut  'tin  beneath  his  onn. 

'  'I'd  Ilim  who  Jikuics  the  sun  is 

I  To  this  'Cia  bturlcu  night. 

I  If  Etill,  O  rinfnl  mu,  with  ai 

^  Til  -lu  dost  besmear  Ihy  fact 

j  Vr  Imilii-Ft  oft,  (hot  thnt  thy 

;  Miiy  cast  nnuy  its  load — 

I    'I'liiiu  knoweit  Donght  of  God 
I       ItettcncratioD'a  work. 

Your  innntrti,  what  are  they] 
I       Groan  lonil  beneath  theii  w 
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XI. 


[f  knowledge  be  not  thine  thoa  art 
As  one  in  deep  mid-stream, 

iL  stream  so  wide  that  both  the  bonks 
Are  hidden  from  thy  eyes. 


ZII. 


Alas  I    How  long  did  I  adore 
The  chiselled  stone,  and  servo 

An  imago  made  of  lime  or  brass 
That's  cleaned  with  tamarind  I 


THE  UNITY  OF  GOD. 
I. 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  one  great  sea 
Flow  streams  that  come  from  hills  on  every  side, 
llieir  names  are  many  as  their  springs. 
And  thus  in  every  land  do  men  bow  do^-n 
To  one  great  God,  though  known  by  many  names. 
This  mighty  Being  we  would  worship  now. 

What  though  the  six  religions  loudly  shout 
That  each  alone  is  true — all  else  arc  false  ; 
Tet  when  in  each  the  wise  man  worships  God 
The  great  Almighty  One  receives  the  prayer. 

Ah,  Lord  I    When  may  I  hope 
To  find  the  clue  that  leads 
From  out  the  labyrinth 
Of  brawling,  erring  sects  ? 

Six  blind  men  once  described  an  elephant 
That  stood  before  them  alL    One  felt  the  back ; 
The  second  noticed  pendent  ears ;  the  third 
Could  only  find  the  tail.    The  beauteous  tusks 
Absorbed  the  admiration  of  the  fourth. 
While,  of  the  other  two,  one  grasped  the  trunk ; 
The  last  looked  for  small  things  and  found 
*  Four  thick  and  clumsy  feet.    From  what  each  learned 
He  drew  the  beast.    Six  monsters  stood  revealed 
Just  so  the  six  religions  learned  of  God, 
And  tell  their  wondrous  talcs.    Our  God  is  one 

Men  talk  of  ])enanco,  channs,  and  sacred  streams, — 

Make  pilgrimage  to  temples,  oflcr  gifts. 

Performing  to  the  letter  all  the  rules 

Of  senseless  complicated  ritual. 

Yet  are  they  doomed  to  sorrow's  deepest  pain. 

Oh,  fling  such  things  away,  and  fix  thy  heart 

On  rest  and  peace  to  come.    Seek  that  alone. 

To  them  that  fully  know  the  heavenly  truth 

There  is  no  good  or  ill ;  nor  anything 

To  be  desired — ^unclean  or  purely  clean. 

To  them  there  is  no  good  to  come  from  fast 

Or  penance  pains.    To  them  the  earth  has  nought 

For  hope  or  fear,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed. 

They  hear  the  four  great  Vedas  shout  aloud 
That  he  who  has  true  wisdom  in  his  heart 
Can  have  no  thought  for  fleeting  worldly  things. 
Where  God  is  seen,  there  can  be  nought  but  God. 
The  heart  can  have  no  ]>laco  for  fear  or  shame, 
For  caste,  nncleanness,  hate  or  wandering  thought. 
Impure  and  pure  are  all  alike  to  him. 
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KpacQ  oulj  permits  the  qnotation  of  ono  mora  piece,  vhicl 
lliouijlit  by  many  tho  moBt  iutcrc'stiug  io  tho  wholo  collection. 
proinrty  of  n  uiountuiu  trilio  kuowa  as  tho  Badagas,  \rho  form 
of  tlio  Uiudu  inhabitants  of  tho  Kuilgborry  Hills.  It  has  long  bci 
that  thuv  posscEEcd  high  mnsiciil  and  poetic  talent,  bat  tho  langw 
archaic,  when  compared  with  tlio  better  known  Dravidian  dial< 
TL'ry  few  persons  had  tho  power,  and  less  the  inclinntion  of  g 
BongM  the  attention  they  desorvo.  I  am  indebted  to  tho  Kev.  F 
devilled  tienii;iH  missionary,  who  has  long  labonrcd  among  tho  H 
for  the  original  translation  of  this  and  other  Badagn  songs.  The 
exhibits  im  almost  literal  translation  in  a  form  aa  closely  npproiii 
the  original  us  I  can  effect.  It  is  tho  dirge,  or  funeral  Bong,  enij 
every  liadaga  cremation,  and  ia  therefore  most  strictly  b  popniar  ] 

Tho  ceremonial  commences  Bhortly  before  death,  but  it  wonl 
of  place  hero  to  describe  any  rito  that  ia  not  connected  with  t 
Siilbi-e  it  to  suT,  that  tho  corpse  is  at  length  laid  on  a  cot,  carriOi 
the  house,  and  placed  nuder  u  wooden  canopy  or  cor,  which  is  to 
with  it.  I'y  the  side  of  the  body  aro  placed  tho  various  iuiplfmen 
dt'L'i'aaed — hia  plough,  knife,  Ihito,  bow  and  arrows,  and  lastly  oi 
gourd.  The  latter  is  to  serve  as  drinking- vessel  during  tho  joumc 
unseen  world.  Early  in  the  morning  of  tho  next  day  friends  gatli 
every  side  aniinid  tho  corpse.  Then  the  mnio  relations  join  ba 
(ilowly  ciiclc  round  the  bier,  to  the  sound  of  the  music  of  fluto  au 
Gradually  the  music  becomes  faster,  and  with  it  tho  dance.  S 
men  fly  round  as  fast  as  nature  permiL'4,  and  the  scene  becomi-s 
freuKied  esciteinent.  Tbiy  are  supposed  to  accompany  the  parted 
its  linig  juurni'V.  So  far  the  cireniony  is  much  like  many  others,  1 
conunenee  tlie  more  intereslii:;;  and  touching  riles. 

The  dancing  ceased,  the  nearest  relations  walk  in  solemn  pri 
roimd  the  body.  The  leader  carries  n  basket  of  rice  or  other  pr 
and  finally  places  it  by  the  dead  man's  side,  to  serve  him  as  fooJ 
dread  journey.  Ah  they  walk,  ono  steps  to  tho  front  and  descri 
gdoilnuM  of  the  deceased,  his  many  acts  of  kindness,  his  love 
pari'iits,  his  skill  in  culliiatioa  or  with  his  bow ;  how  he  assisted  tl 
befriended  the  ftranger,  and  loved  his  friend.  As  each  now  inci 
told,  the  bereaved  parents,  children,  and  relations  bnrst  into 
weeping,  ai'.d  mourn  afresh  their  hiss.  When  ono  man  has  told  n 
remembers,  unolher  couies  fonvnrd  and  repeats  new  stories  that  c 
his  imfiee.  Again  the  crowd  wirp  and  the  sad  procession  walks 
the  bier,  marking  Ibiir  s*kp3  by  falling  tears.  Wien  all  is  to 
boarern  take  up  bier,  ciLiiupy,  and  all  uppniien.incea,  cirrying  thon 
bank  of  the  near>:sl  stream.  Then  in  uioiimful  silence  they  stand  < 
tho  pile.  Tbeu  the  chief  man  present  leads  into  tboir  midst  a 
calf,  without  blemish,  untouched  by  goad,  and  free  from  tho  b 
labour,  'When  man  and  calf  aro  thus  hetweoii  tho  living  and  the 
tbo  chief  chnots  the  song  that  follows.     It  is  a  oonfeseion  of  a 
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prayer  for  mercy.  As  each  sin  is  described,  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  calf,  and  all  the  people  shout,  '^  It  is  a  sin."  At  the  village  they 
told  the  good  deeds  of  the  dead  man,  for  there  he  was  amongst  his  fellows. 
Here  they  are  before  God  alone,  and  in  his  sight  there  is  no  good  in  sinful 
man.  Bassava,  the  deity  invoked,  is  Siva,  the  third  member  of  the 
Hindu  triad.  The  confession  is  followed  by  a  prayer  for  mercy  for  the 
departed  soul,  and  this  by  a  very  beautiful  description  of  the  progress  of 
the  pardoned  spirit.  It  winds  up  by  a  solemn  expression  of  assurance 
that  the  deity  will  not  refuse  to  forgive  the  man  for  whom  the  whole  tribe 
has  thus  prayed.  No  sooner  has  the  chief  finished,  than  the  person  next 
in  dignity  steps  forward  and  repeats  the  confession  again,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  calf.  A  second  time,  therefore,  are  the  sins  of  the 
deceased  placed  on  the  scape-calf.  A  third  time  is  it  done.  Then  the 
calf  is  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly  and  turned  loose.  It  has 
become  sacred,  and  may  never  be  called  the  property  of  any  man,  or  feci 
the  yoke  upon  his  neck.  The  usual  fate  of  the  scape-calf  is,  doubtless,  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  tigers  that  abound  on  the  hills. 

The  song  is  chanted  by  the  performer.  The  portions  marked  as 
chorus  are  repeated  by  all  the  people,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  chant 
and  refrain,  in  which  the  assembly  becomes  as  one  man : — 

BADAGA  DIRGE. 

Invocation,  In  the  presence  of  the  great  Bassava 

Who  sprang  from  Banig^  the  holy  cow  t 

Confession,  The  dead  has  sinned  a  thousand  times. 
E'en  all  the  thirteen  hundred  sins 
That  can  be  done  by  mortal  man 
May  stain  the  sonl  that  fled  to-day. 
Stay  not  their  flight  to  God's  pure  feet. 

Chorus,  Stay  not  their  flight. 
Ho  killed  the  crawling  snake. 

Chorus,  li  is  a  sin. 
The  creeping  lizard  slew. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
Also  the  harmless  fro^r. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
Of  brothers  ho  told  tales. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
The  landmark  stone  he  moved. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
Culled  in  the  Sirca's  aid. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
Fut  poison  in  tho  milk. 

Chorus.  It  is  a  sin. 
To  strangers  straying  on  the  hills 
He  offered  aid  but  guided  wrong. 

Chorus.  It  ii  a  sin. 
His  sister's  tender  love  he  scorned 
And  showed  his  teeth  at  her  in  rage. 

Chorus,  It  is  a  sin. 

TOL.  ZXIV.— KO.  148.  ^^* 
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(iKrut.  ItiiaoK. 

En  iri::k:=g  fion  die  bsbfafin;  brack 
II*  £*i«  ETD  bow  of  gndtade. 

H">  t-rt  r-*  1£ki:k  tit-  Eua 
Wti  i»T.rf  a  fniitfBl  l4riEJoi 

Ciienu.  It  ii  >  lia. 
Ht  '•luaA  aiih  ocrdi  and  made  lo  plcacb 
Te*  bs'iding  ox  Iflo  T«nig  lo  vorL 

Oknf.  It  U  a  Ein. 
Wbile  TC  hLi  wife  direlt  in  die  h-^poia 
H«  In^iri  for  a  roooger  bride. 

f:krw.  It  ii  a  nn. 
Tbe  han|7T  b«g;«d — lie  gan  do  BMat : 
The  cjIJ  aiked  vumih — he  lent  no  Gir. 

Chorus.  Il  ii  a  sn. 
He  tnriHrd  lelatioiii  from  his  door, 
T«I  askt*)  the  rtraafer  hotne  iimead. 

Ount.  It  il  a  Bit. 
Tbc  *cak  and  poor  called  for  hia  aid^ 
lie  ^Tc  DO  ahns,  denied  their  woe. 

Clmnu.  Ii  is  a  (in. 
When  caDght  bT  thotni,  in  DieleM  tsge 
He  tore  hit  cloth  from  ride  to  side. 

Ciorwt.  It  il  alio. 
The  father  of  his  wife  aat  on  the  floor, 
Tet  he  reclined  on  bench  or  conch. 

Chont.  It  is  a  un. 
Ut  cat  tbc  bond  annuid  i  tank. 
Set  free  the  living  water's  store. 

Choru.  It  is  a  sin. 
ARoiDSt  the  mother  of  hia  life 
lie  lifted  up  a  coward  foot. 

ChoTiu.  It  is  ft  sin. 
Vraijtr.  What  though  he  ninned  sotnndi. 
Or  that  hi<  |iarcnts  sinned  ? 
What  llionRh  tbc  sins'  long  srnre 
Was  thirteen  hundred  crimes  ? 
(^li ;  let  them  every  one 
Fly  nwift  to  Basva's  fcct. 

Vhom.  Fly  swift. 
Tbc  chamber  dark  of  death 
tihall  open  to  bis  soul, 
The  »ru  shall  rise  in  wares, 
Surround  on  eTciy  side, 
But  yet  that  awful  bridge, 
Ko  thicker  than  a  thread. 
Shall  stand  both  firm  and  strong. 
The  prawning  dragon's  mouth 
Il  ihat — it  brings  no  fear. 
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The  palaces  of  heaTen 
Throw  open  all  their  doors. 

Chorus.  Open  all  their  doors. 
The  thorny  path  is  steep, 
Yet  shall  his  soul  go  safe. 
The  silver  pillar  stands 
So  near — he  touches  it. 
He  may  approach  the  wall, 
The  golden  wall  of  heaven. 
The  burning  pillar*s  flame 
Shall  have  no  heat  for  him. 

Chorus.  Shall  have  no  henf. 

Finial.  Oh,  let  ns  never  donbt 

That  all  his  sins  arc  gone — 
That  Bassava  forgives. 
May  it  be  well  with  him. 

Chorus.  May  it  be  well. 
Let  all  be  well  with  him. 

Chorus.  Let  all  be  well. 

Need  we  staj  to  point  ont  how  vividly  all  this  recalls  at  least  two 
scenes  in  Jewish  history — ^the  scape-goat  and  the  blessings  and  the 
cursings  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  any  more 
striking  way  of  impressing  upon  a  nation  the  great  laws  of  morality  and 
social  goodness  than  this  solemn  rehearsal  of  sin  at  each  cremation.  One 
wonders,  too,  where  both  ceremonial  and  song  can  have  come  from.  It  is 
no  Turanian  idea.  That  is  clear.  It  is  almost  too  deep  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  sin  even  for  an  Aryan  nation.  We  can  think  of  no  parallel  but  in 
Semitic  tribes.  Even  the  minor  ideas  seem  Semitic.  The  burning  pillar 
which  each  has  to  clasp — the  righteous  coming  unhurt  through  the  ordeal 
— ^reminds  of  the  pillar  of  fire  that  burned  in  Horeb  and  again  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  thread  bridge  recalls  the  sharp  sword  that  spans 
the  Mahometan  gulf.  Yet  there  is  no  shred  of  evidence  to  connect  the 
Badagas  with  any  Semitic  race.  Their  language  is  purely  Aryan,  and 
abounds  with  words  that  preserve  in  Southern  India  forms  that  seemed 
lost  for  ever  with  the  ancient  Gothic.  But  the  subject  must  not  tempt  us 
on.  May  the  hope  be  indulged  that  these  specimens  of  the  folk-songs  of 
Southern  India  may  tempt  others  to  dig  in  the  same  productive  mine, 
and  show  us  how  and  when  our  Dravidian  cousins  separated  from  the 
parent  stock  ? 


^V-^ 


lUopIe  I  biibf  ^iitcir. 


I  00NFE3B  I  do  not  now  hold  the  lofty  aentimenti  abont  Hatred  f 
I  onco  lield,  or  at  least  subscribed.  To  tbs  bust  of  my  rticoUeetiofl 
first  lime  I  had  occasioD  to  bring  my  miod  to  bear  oii  the  Biibj| 
uncompromisingly  pronounced  Hatred  to  be  "  Ihc  rilast  possiws  1 
rim  ngitate  the  human  breast,"  and  expressed  a  vury  decided  og 
(fortified  by  examples  from  ancient  and  modern  bistonr,)  that  n 
invariably  injoi'ious  to  society,  and  degrading  to  the  tudividaul  duu) 
I  would  not,  perhaps,  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  these  views,  bat  ij 
dreamed  of  questioning  their  BonndnesB,  or  contemplated  the  possUnl 
holding  others,  for  I  had  tbem  (in  rough  draft)  from  the  highest  pa 
Bourco,  the  Addison  of  our  school,  its  most  eminent  hand  ut  moral  ^ 
and  theme-writing:  that  gifted  being  who  had  the  mintculons  fscfl 
producing,  besides  hia  own  masterpiece,  nuy  number  of  compusiliol 
his  less  prolific  comrades,  no  two  exactly  alike,  thoagh  all  ou  thftj 
sabject,  and  whose  reflections,  as  just  and  profound  as  his  gramiu 
spelling  were  unimpeachable,  no  master  had  ever  been  hardy  anoa 
criticize.  But  that  fine  outfit  of  dogmatiu  morality  with  which  « 
famished,  as  we  start  on  the  pilgrimage  of  this  world,  docs  not  long! 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  jonrney,  any  more  than  its  concomitaa 
marvfclluns  schonl-boy  digestion,  which  makes  light  of  yianda  th«| 
shudders  at  in  after  years.  Dear  I  dear  I  what  beautiful  virtooiw 
we  sbonld  all  of  ua  lead,  if  we  were  only  to  act  ap  to  the  headings  j 
old  copy-books.  Alas !  those  noble  round-hand  resolutions  and  t 
conduct  seem  to  have  no  more  efibct  upon  the  formation  of  chorftctd 
the  fino  determination  to  improve  in  penmanship  I  have  so  many  1 
engrossed,  has  had  upon  the  handwritlug  which  I  observe  np< 
paper  now  before  me.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  tho  Btaadl 
excellence  is  pitched  too  high  for  ordinary  mortals.  It  may  ho  ati 
by  writing-masters  and  moral  philosophers,  but  for  ns  others  it  is  id 
sible  to  get  aloog  with  nil  that  paraphernalia  of  virtue,  or  til  e 
correspondence  with  all  Ihot  nicety  of  hair-strole,  loop,  ajtd  1 
Thc^re  is  Hatred  aforesaid.  M'e  know  that  we  can  no  mor«  btijf  t 
than  we  can  help  snoezbg.  Life  bciug  what  it  is,  wc  inrMf  hato  Hi 
round  naraber  of  people.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  philosopher,  i 
tranquilly  meditating  in  his  cell,  with  his  fcrt  on  the  fender,  to  dci 
the  weakness  from  that  high  moral  altitude.  But  let  him  come  i 
mix  with  the  crowd,  and  have  his  toes  trodden  on  a  little.  Dej 
it,  when  he  does,  his  Inngnogo  will  bo  very  much  the  same  m  on 
for  all  his  fine  maxims,  ho  will  not  love  tho  neighbour  who  bro 
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corns  a  bit  better  than  we  do.  Some  go  through  life  in  broughams  and 
some  in  'bosses,  and  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  favourable  vehicles  for 
what  Dr.  Johnson  called  '*  the  general  cultivation  of  benevolence."  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hatred  now- a- days  is  not  quite  the 
deadly  feeling  the  moralist  has  in  his  eye  when  ho  lectures  on  the  terrible 
consequences  of  giving  way  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  have  a  tendency  to  become  in  time  less  virulent 
in  their  action ;  and  then,  as  society  grows  more  and  more  complex,  wo 
have  more  collisions  with  our  fellow- creatures,  and  consequently  more 
hatreds,  which  must  be,  therefore,  individually  less  substantial  than  one 
which  absorbed  our  whole  hating  power,  just  as  trees  in  a  thick  plantation 
have  less  substance  than  those  growing  in  the  open.  If  anybody  turns 
the  matter  over  quietly  with  himself,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  what  a 
number  of  people  he  hates  (unless  he  is  exceptionally  amiable,  pachyder- 
matous, or  philosophical),  not  exactly  to  the  death,  or  **  perfectly,"  as 
Izaak  Walton  hated  others ;  but,  nevertheless,  very  positively  and  deci- 
dedly. Also  he  will  be  struck  with  the  endless  variety  of  form  which 
hatred  is  capable  of  assuming,  and,  finally,  the  conviction  will  be  forced 
upon  him  that,  as  he  hates  so  many  people  who  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
fact,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  himself  is  an  object  of  detestation  to 
several  persons  whom  he  never  dreamt  of  offending. 

To  take  my  own  case  as  an  illustration — I  hate,  and  for  some  time  have 
hated,  Major  Macpherson,  and  calmly  considering  the  case,  I  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  what  the  Major  is  to  me  I  must  be  to  divers  other  people. 
I  have  never  met  Major  Macpherson.  And  yet,  stay :  how  do  I  know  that  ? 
He  may  have  been,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  that  very  agreeable 
military  man  whose  conversation  lightened  the  journey  by  the  'Mimited 
mail "  a  month  ago,  or  that  fiery  gentleman  who  had  so  much  to  say  the 
other  day  at  Jones's  about  the  rascally  behaviour  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter  of  forage  allowances  to  field -officers.  Still,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  it,  I  hate  Major  Macpherson,  the  reason  being 
that  I  only  know  him  as  (and  I  feci  as  if  I  were  alluding  to  a  three- 
volume  novel,  where  I  describe  his  relation  to  me)  Major  Macpherson,  the 
former  lodger.  In  fact,  the  rooms  I  now  occupy  were  formerly  tenanted 
by  the  Major,  and  all  his  tastes,  ways,  and  habits  appear,  from  the  state- 
ments of  Mrs.  Sharkey,  the  landlady,  to  have  been  diametrically  opposed 
to  mine  in  every  particular.  Now  when  people  are  acquainted  a  difference 
of  this  sort  ofben  tends  to  strengthen  friendship ;  as  in  chemistry,  com- 
bination takes  place  when  positive  and  negative  are  brought  together. 
This  is  the  moral  which  the  poet  seeks  to  point  in  the  ballad  of 
"  Jack  Sprat."  The  tastes  of  Jack  and  his  wife  were  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  the  consequences  were,  we  are  given  to  understand,  an 
harmonious  married  life  and  an  economical  household.  But  if  all  you 
know  of  a  man  is  the  bare  fact  that  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  customs 
and  opinions,  are  all  the  reverse  of  your  own,  and  if  it  is  always  tacitly 
assumed  that  his  are  the  right  ones,  and  indeed,  in  some  sort,  the 
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Blnndarde  by  which  rectitude  ia  to  be  measored,  "  how  posBtble  te 
him  ?  "  as  Mcsly  eaya  in  Miihhipnian  Ensy  ;  or  rather,  how  possible 
to  hato  him  with  au  abiding  and  bittor  hatred?  This,  then,  is 
poeition  with  rcspoet  to  Major  Macpherson.  On  all  quealioiu  of 
sugar,  Bpirits,  boots,  or  breakfast-bacon,  1  have  only  to  express  a 
or  deliver  an  opinion,  to  bo  told  tbat  it  ia  very  odd,  for  Major  Macphe 
was  always  most  particular  to  bavo  Lis  quite  different.  No  qnestit 
domestic  economy  can  be  broached  but  it  raises  the  ghost  of  the  Maji 
comfort  and  condemn  mc,  nor  docB  it  at  all  Ughten  the  gnevaDce  tl 
am  forced  to  obsorvo  in  all  the  Major's  ways  a  remarkable  tonaiden 
for  Blrs.  Sharkey's  conTenienco.  When  I  compare  tiie  inflexibility  0 
mio  about  dining  from  homo  on  Snnday  with  my  own  laxity  on 
same  point,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  must  suffer  by  the  comparison ; 
can  I  help  seeing  that  bia  marked  partiality  for  easily  cooked  dishes  t 
to  exhibit  mo  in  the  disagreeable  light  of  an  incorrigible  gourmand. 
fact,  the  memory  of  the  Major  is  a  daily  humiliation  to  mo,  and  c( 
qucntly  I  hate  him  with  a  hatred  which  I  maintain  to  be  peif 
natural.  The  perpetual  obtrusion  of  another  person's  virtne  on 
notice  mnst  ere  long  produce  a  weariness  which,  in  the  end,  ripens 
hatred.  For  this  reason  1  have  always  had  a  sympathetic  feeling  for 
much  ahnscd  Athenian,  who  was  for  ostracizing  Aristides  becaose  he 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  "  the  Just."  Granted  that  he  was  just, 
that  any  reason  why  his  justness  should  be  continnally  thmst  dowi 
throats  of  bis  neighbours,  as  if  he  were  the  only  licensed  dealt 
the  article  7  The  earliest  hatred  I  can  remember,  the  first  dawn  of 
in  my  nature,  was  of  this  sort.  Chronologically  arranged,  a  list  ol 
people  I  have  hated  would  bo  beaded  by  my  uncle  George. 

In  my  early  days  it  was  the  mission  of  this  relative  to  mnnirfr.. 
aphorisms  and  moral  sentiments  for  family  use,  and  the  freqaent  a 
cation  of  tbcso  to  our  condnct  was  a  sore  burden  to  ns  yoongs 
Being  sententious,  ho  was  fully  believed  in  by  the  womenkind  of 
family,  who  considered  that  there  was  no  more  conclusive  way  of  poii 
out  our  shortcomings  than  quoting  some  scrap  of  his  wisdom  germai 
the  matter.  How  weary  wo  were  of  the  preamble,  "  Your  uncle  G( 
used  always  lo  say,"  or  "  Remember  what  your  uncle  George  says." 
fecundity  in  maxims  and  precepts  was  as  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Sai 
Maunder,  of  the  Tremun/  nf  Kumdedije.  He  conJd  prodnce  a  sentii 
suitable  to  any  occasion  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  effect  of  the  m 
battery  to  which  wo  were  thus  exposed  was  not  merely  confined  to  hi 
of  the  author  of  our  sulfcringR.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  our  eagei 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  was  very  groat,  but  such  as  it  was,  it 
checked  by  Ibo  mitrailJo  of  morality  with  which  uncle  George  swep 
the  approaches.  We  felt  it  was  no  nso  to  trj-  to  be  good  ;  that  ve  i 
fall ;  and  then  followed  a  terrible  "  sour-grape  "  feeling  about  reetit 
amounting  to  positivo  scepticism.  Was  thero  such  a  thing  at  all,  or 
it  merely  a  figment,  on  invention  of  our  elders  for  the  pnrpose  of  i 
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readily  keeping  us  in  snbjeetion  ?  In  fact,  there  was  developed  within  ns 
a  mdimentaiy  rationalism.  Of  coarse  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  have  kept  as  right.  It  was  said  that  no  man  could  possibly 
be  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked,  and  similarly  it  ought  to  have  been 
obTious  to  us  that  no  man  could  possibly  be  so  virtuous  as  uncle  George's 
talk  made  him  out  to  be.  And  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  was  made 
manifest  that  his  life  did  not  always  square  with  the  rules  of  conduct  he 
BO  liberally  offered  to  society.  If  he  was  richer  in  one  department  of 
moral  philosophy  than  another,  it  was  in  that  which  dealt  with  industry, 
perseyerance,  steadiness  of  application,  method,  &c.,  on  all  which  subjects 
he  poured  forth  aphorisms  so  numerous  and  so  weighty  that  he  made 
existence  a  burden  to  us.  But  he  himself  was  not  industrious,  he  was  not 
persevering,  he  applied  himself  steadily  to  nothing,  and  was  methodical 
only  in  dogmatizing.  He  had  struck  out  so  many  different  openings  in 
life  leading  to  nothing,  that  he  had  made  a  perfect  sieve  of  it.  He  had 
been  in  as  many  berths  as  there  are  in  a  P.  and  0.  steamer.  He  was 
always  going  abroad  to  try  some  new  line  of  business,  and  always  coming 
back  unsuccessful,  but  charged  with  fresh  precepts  about  success  in  life, — 
picked  up  probably  from  Brahmins  and  Sachems  he  had  met  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  Even  now  there  is  a  sort  of  family  ''  whip  "  on 
foot  to  bring  him  home  from  New  Zealand,  where  he  has  been  attempting 
to  set  up  something  which  it  appears  would  not  stay  up,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  leam  something  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Maories.  The 
species  of  hatred  which  this  case  serves  to  illustrate  is  very  common.  Let 
me  take  another  example  differing  in  kind.  I  hate  Captain  Boreas,  and  I 
do  so  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  or  a  custom  of  mine,  when  London  becomes 
odious,  as  it  frequently  does  at  various  seasons,  to  retreat  to  a  pleasant 
watering-place  which  I  shall  call  Dipscombe-super-mare.  Whene'er  I 
took  my  walks  abroad  there,  on  pier,  esplanade,  cliff,  or  downs,  I  was 
always  encountering  a  certain  gentleman  who  speedily  inspired  me  with 
the  deepest  aversion.  He  was  a  stout  man,  and  a  tightly-bnttoned-up, 
wearing,  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  a  frock-coat  which  disclosed  no  waist- 
coat, but  only  stock  and  shirt- collar.  He  was  a  man  of  a  warm,  uniform 
complexion,  something  between  brick  and  plum  colour,  and  of  an  irritated 
texture  of  skin,  as  though  it  was  his  habit  to  wash  with  oil  of  vitriol  and 
dry  himself  with  a  nutmeg-grater.  He  walked  quickly  but  stiffly,  as  if  he 
had  no  knees ;  he  was  constantly  slapping  his  chest  with  his  fist,  and  he 
carried  a  thick  bamboo  cane.  My  feelings  as  regards  this  gentleman  being 
those  I  have  described,  I  need  not  say  I  became  in  time  acquainted  with 
him.  When  science  is  farther  advanced  we  shall,  perhaps,  know  why  it 
IB,  what  are  the  laws  governing  the  mysterious  attraction  through  which 
you  inevitably  come  to  know  a  person  who  happens  to  be  an  object  of 
vague  aversion.  The  means  by  which  the  junction  is  brought  about  are 
variooB.  An  officious  friend  with  a  mania  for  introducing  people  will  do 
it  as  often  as  anything  else,  or  a  railway-guard  may  put  you  into  th^ 
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same  carriage  ^th  the  object  for  a,  mn  of  eiitj  miles  vithoat  bI 
or  you  may  be  shnt  in  with  him  in  a  dontlat'B  viuting- parlour,  or 
bo  Your  batd  fate  to  take  his  ombrella  in  mistake  for  joiir  own 
bare  to  return  it  with  an  apology.  Be  the  proeero  what  it  may, 
way  or  (mother,  nn  acqaaintance  ie  sore  to  come  about.  I  soon  dis 
what  instinct  meant  when  it  warned  me  against  Captain  BoreoE 
wny  iu  which  that  man  crowed  over  all  creation  on  the  score  of  1 
exceptional  robustness  of  constitution  made  him  the  enemy  of  bis : 
The  great  pleasuro  of  liis  life  seemed  to  he  to  insult  his  fellow-ci 
by  invidious  comparisons  of  his  strength  with  their  weaknoBs,  for  i 
favourite  article  of  belief  n-ith  him,  and  he  triumphed  in  it,  that  evi 
except  himself  was  more  or  less  feeble  and  rickety.  ■  He  was  always  6 
that  abominable  chest  of  his  and  telling  you  how  well  he  felt — as 
cared.  Ho  had  a  gift,  too,  for  finding  out  the  things  that  diaagre 
you,  and  glorying  in  them.  If  the  wind  was  from  the  east — Dij 
is  a  particularly  east-windy  place — and  if,  as  many  people  do,  1 1 
resented  its  blowing  from  that  quarter,  finding  its  invariabla  effect 
acerbity  of  temper  and  a  prickly  feeling  of  the  skin,  suggesting 
the  evolution  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  the  hedgehog  has  b« 
looked  BB  one  of  his  ancestore — if  these  were  the  circumatancei 
which  I  was  abroad.  Captain  Boreas  was  sure  to  heave  in  sight,  m 
in  his  wooden-legged  way,  and  carrying  his  great  cane  over  his  a 
like  a  musket.  Seeing  me,  he  bears  down  upon  me  at  once.  " 
ho  shouts  (he  always  spoaks  in  a  shont).  "  Here's  a  fine  brad 
sir!"  Slaps  himself.  "  Here's  a  glorious  breeze  1  "  And  then, 
his  relish  of  the  breeze,  ho  inflates  himself  and  thrusts  his  odiooi 
almost  into  my  face.  As  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  mood  to  agree  wi 
I  express  my  Bcntiments  freely  about  the  day  and  breeze,  and  ho 
great  delight.  In  his  most  boisterous  manner  he  describes  the  exhi 
eflccts  of  such  weather  on  himself,  and  points  the  inevitable  coi 
that,  as  ho  is  "all  right,"  I  must  be  "  all  wrong."  A  topic  wl 
Specially  enjoys  enlarging  upon  is  an  assumed  laxity  on  your  part 
use  of  cold  water.  He  is  slow  to  believe  that  there  is  any  one  wi 
the  same  manly  view  of  that  element  that  he  does  himself.  He 
of  introducing  Lie  tub  into  conversation  and  datmg  anecdotes  or  | 
reminiscences  from  it,  as  "  when  I  was  in  my  tab  thie  morning," 
I  was  gettmg  out  of  my  tub  ;  "  and  when  the  thermometer  lall 
frcexing- point  he  derives  great  satisfaction  from  describing  how  he 
break  the  ice.  I  don't  think  he  is  one  of  those  seven  gentlema 
wo  read  of  every  winter  in  the  paragraph  beaded  "  The  weather 
parks,"  who  have  a  spot  in  the  Serpentine  kept  clear  of  ice  for  tit 
bathe  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock ;  becaase  if  ho  were  ho  woi 
about  it  so  uoif^ily  that  no  one  cnjoyuig  his  society  for  ten  minut 
fail  to  have  the  fact  impressed  upon  his  memory.  But  if  tht 
regulations  permitted  afternoon  bathing  in  the  Serpentine  in  n 
think  it  very  likely  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  that  Ii 
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walk  up  and  do>ni  afterwards  flonrisbiDg  his  damp  towel  and   telling 
society  his  sensations.     Gold,  sir  I  he  should  think  it  ivas  cold.     So  much 
the  better.     There  was  a  variety  of  the  Boreas  breed  that  became  a  public 
nuisance  at  the  time  when  the  Turkish  bath  was  first  introduced.     This 
Boreas  was  profound  in  all  the  details  and  theories  of  the  new  process, 
and  had  by  heart  all  the  pamphlets  and  articles  written  on  the  subject, 
vdih  which  he  perpetually  harassed  mankind.      As  the  captain  above 
named  bullied  you  with  his  chest,  he  bullied  you  with  his  pores.    He  had 
got  hold  of  the  fact  (if  there  is  such  a  fact)  that  there  are  eight— or,  stay, 
is  it  eight  thousand  ? — miles  of  pores  distributed  over  the  human  body. 
That  all  this  vast  extent  of  tubing  was  in  your  case  what  he  pleasantly 
termed  **  clogged,*'  was  a  theory  the  maintaining   of   which  gave  him 
infinite  satisfaction.     Clogged  you  were,  and  clogged  you  must  remain 
until  you  became  like  him  a  Turkish- bathist  of  the  strictest  sect.     Every- 
thing that  you  complained  of,  from  your  inability  to  digest  curried  skate 
to  your  incapacity  for  reading  the  debates  in  the  House,  was  referable  to 
one  great  cause — your  cloggedness.      The    idea,   too,   of  your  laying 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  skin  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  scorn. 
"  Horn,  my  dear  sir,  all  horn,"  he  would  say,  passing  his  thumb  con- 
temptuously over  the  back  of  your  hand.     He  alone  had  a  skin,  and  all 
his  miles  of  pores  were  one  great  thoroughfare.    Even  becoming  a  convert 
did  very  little  good.    He  had  the  whole  process  at  his  fingers'  ends,  he 
would  cross-examine  you  strictly  as  to  what  you  had  undergone,  and  woe 
betide  you  if  you  had  omitted  or  shirked  any  part  of  the  ceremony.     Ho 
would  not  bate  you  one  single  douche  or  dislocation.     You  must  perform 
the  rite  according  to  his  programme,  else  you  were  in  a  parlous  state,  from 
which  your  only  escape  lay  in  conforming  with  all  possible  haste  with  the 
instructions  he  gave  you.    A  certain  sort  of  Boreas,  I  have  observed,  is 
often  found  in  great  force  on  the  continent.    As  some  people  travel  to 
''do"  sights  and  places,  others  to  gormandize,  others  to  grumble,  this 
Boreas  appears  to  travel  to  wash.     Ho  goes  abroad  to  testify  to  British 
cleanliness  in  the  face  of  an  unwashing  generation,  under  which  head  he 
includes  all  manner  of  foreigners,  whose  personal  habits  he  denounces  at 
table-d*h6tes  and  in  railway-carriages  with  all  the  boisterous  raillery  of 
his  family.    Everywhere  he  goes  he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  travellers* 
book  scathing  invectives  against  the  deficiencies  of  the  house  in  the  matter 
of  tubs  and  water-supply.     His  greatest  delight  is  to  turn  a  little  primi- 
tive mountun  inn  topsy-turvy  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  sousing  himself,  and,  under  the  sobriquet  of  **  Der 
Kalt-wasser  Herr,"  he  is  dreaded  by  the  toiling  chambermaids  of  half  the 
tall  hotels  from  Cologne  to  Vienna.     Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,  but 
his  is  so  outrageously  obtrusive  that  it  suggests  an  affinity  to  the  godliness 
of  Chadband. 

A  much  more  humane  creature,  but,  if  possible,  a  greater  bore,  is 
HilarinSy  the  man  who  is  always  in  high  spirits.  High  spirits  are  a  very 
charming   apd  enviable  possession  in   the  abstract :  that  is  to]|[savy 
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ft.      •    ' 

•  •  Burvoycil  from  a  distanco  favourablo  to  calm  pliilosophical  co 

'  » .'.  tion  ;  but  liko  a  f^-oat  many  thinpjs  very  charming  in  the  abstrj 

loso  much  of  their  charm  when  tried  by  the  severe  test  of  per 

porionco.     To  put  the  same  truth  in  another  form,  a  good  thing  ^ 

. . .  ^ .  bo  a  f^'ood  thinf^  when  you  got  too  much  of  it,  and  this  is  the  c 

tho  hij^h  spirits  of  a  man  who  is  always  in  them.     People  who  h 

much    on    ^leditcrrancan   shores  say    that  in  time    you   wean 

crternal  blue  sky  with  wlilch  new  comers  arc  always  so  enraptui 

that  on  a  return  to  this  vilified  climate  there  is  nothing  you  en 

*^  .    '   ,  ■  than  the  variety  of  our  clouded  canopy.     Travelling  in  the  Sontl 

hot  journey,  you  come,  perhaps,  to  an  inn  where  they  give  you  a  re 

inj^   out   on   a   little   courtyard   festooned  with  creeping   planti 

middle  of  which  a  lively  fountain  plays  day  and  night  with  a  mer 

IIow  you  rovi'l  in  that  courtyard,  and  especially  in  that  fountai 

lean  out  of  your  window  in  that  happy,  dreamy,  contented,  aft 

lounjje  which  only  tho  traveller  knows.     How  the  look,  and  sc 

pounds  of  the  spot  haunt  you  afterwards ;  the  dancing  water  th 

the  sunlij^ht  streaming  in  over  the  red-tiled  roof,  tho  tinkling  | 

\^^  rhythm  of  which  was  your  lust  sensation  as  you  dropped  aslee 

J  r.  t  talk  about  that  fountain  afterwards  to  your  friends  as  one  of  \ 

delicious  recolli^ctions,  and  perhaps  you  succeed  even  in  persuad 

self  tliat  if  fortune  were  to  assij^m  that  chamber  to  you  in  perman 

would  make  uni)rccedcnted  progress  with  your  great  work,  y 

or  tragedy,  or  essay  on  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  or  treatis 

••  probable  duration  of  the  glacial  period.      In  such  a  room,  and  ' 

»  u  fountain  making  music  in  your  ears,  your  ideas,  you  fancy,  w 

unwontedlv  fn-e  and  felicitous.     But  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 

■ 

you  been  fated  to  spend  three  days  instead  of  ten  hours  in  ' 
([uarters,  you  would  have  found  yourself,  before  that  period  had 
ejaculatinir,  **  C(»nfuund  that  fountain  !"  or, — for  I  don't  plodj 
to  the  exact  phrase — whatever  fonn  of  execration  your  sex,  temj 
or  hal)its  prompt  you  to  use  under  the  pressure  of  impatience 
content.     The  man  who  is  always  in  high  spirits  is  liko  that  Iti 
iind   like  that  fountain,  a  little  of  him  exhilarates,   perhaps, 
d(»se   clo^'*i.      He  is   all   unvaried   ether.     lie   is   always   in   ; 
Then*  is  no  sluide,  no  repose,  in  him.     lie  is  a  dead-level  of 
without  any  depressions,  and  like  all  dead  levels,  monotonous. 
but  one  state  (»f  existence,  and  therefore  can  have  no   symp] 
liein^^s  whose  mood  is    liable  to  change.     It  is  this  want  of 
that  makes  him  a  nuisance.     As   it  is  always  high  water  wit 
cann(»t  understand  why  you  should  be  sometimes  on  the  ebb : 
conceive  the  possibility  of  your  not  being  always  up  to  fih  mj 
the  sanu'  nason  lie  r(\i^ards  neither  time,  place,  nor  circumstn 
sucli  ideas  are  swallowed   up   in  his  light-heartedness.     If  he 
you   he  puts  burl<!Si]U(»  titles  and  facetious  descriptions  of  yo 
i  nvtlop*',  thereby  j)crplexing  tho  postman,  and  ultimately  lowi 
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in  the  eyes  of  that  officer  as  a  correspondent  of  lunatics,  and  therefore 
little  better  yourself.     If  he  calls  upon  yon,  he  knocks  facetious  knocks 
at  your  door,  at  one  time  imitating  "  Bates  and  Taxes ;  **   at  another 
simulating  the  manner  of  an  insane  footman  from  Belgravia.     If  you  are 
from  home  he  leaves  messages  so  elaborately  obscure  that  you  utterly 
fail  to  make  out  who  was  the  visitor,  and  what  was  the  object  of  the  visit, 
for  in  all  his  actions  the  ostensible  end  is  ever  subordinate  to  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life,  that  of  finding  a  vent  for  his  spirits.     If  you  happen 
to  be  in  your  garden  he  sends  word  to  say  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
desires  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  you.     You  hasten  in  much  puzzled, 
and  only  able  to  surmise  that  his  Grace,  having  heard  of  your  charitable 
disposition,  has  called  to  solicit  your  co-operation  in  some  philanthropic 
project.    You  find  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  anybody  to  represent  him  ; 
bat,  just  as  you  are  proceeding  to  inquire  what  this  may  mean,  Hilarius  rises 
suddenly,  like  a  pantomime  demon,  from  under  the  table,  and  greets  you  with 
a  comic  war-whoop.     In  all  this  complicated  performance  he  clearly  gives 
you  to  understand  that  he  considers  he  has  laid  you  under  an  obligation 
by  taking  such  pains  to  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  aggravating  features  in  his  philosophy.     He  delights  in  surprises, 
and   he   assumes  that    you,   the    surprised,   as   a   matter    of   course, 
equally  delight  in  them.      In  his  eyesj^an  unexpected  thwack  between 
the  shoulders,  like  mercy,  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ;  and 
acting  on  this  philanthropic  motive,  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  that  blessing.     If  he  spies  you  in  the  street  he  will  stalk  you 
as  though  you  were  a  stag  that  he  may  come  upon  you  unawares.     To  us 
who  are  not  always  in  high  spirits  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  humour  of 
knocking  all  the  wind  out  of  a  fellow-creature's  body  by  a  hearty  slap  or 
punch.     We  cannot  deny  the  force,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the 
joke.    Its  extreme  antiquity,  we  think,  might  by  this  time  have  removed 
it  from  the  category  of  facetiae.     But  to  him  there  is  nothing  stale  or 
obsolete  in  it :  time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  brow,  and  he  will  take  away 
your  breath  with  as  keen  a  sense  of  original  fun  as  that  pre-historic 
humourist  who  first  dug  his  stone-age  brother  in  the  stomach.    A  crowd 
always  brings  out  his  quality.     You  are,  say,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
looking  np  at  the  picture  of  your  poor  friend  Skyhigh  and  trying  to  invent 
something  consolatory  about  '*  a  good  light  **  against  the  next  time  you  meet 
him,  when  your  meditations  are  broken  by  a  sounding  tap  on  the  crown  of 
your  hat.    You  turn  round  hastily  in  quest  of  the  assailant,  and  find  that 
your  choice  lies  among  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  General  Smoothbore,  and 
Professor  Jawstone,  who  all  look  somewhat  embarrassed.    Following  the 
direction  of  the  General's  eye,  however,  you  perceive  at  hand  a  figure 
gazing  at  Holman  Hunt's  **  Girlhood  of  St.  Ursula  "  with  an  expression 
of  rapt  and  almost  religious  concentration.    This  proves  to  be  Hilarius, 
who,  finding  himself  detected,  immediately  seizes  you  by  the  elbows  (his 
way  of  shaking  hands)  and  goes  through  some  evolutions  which  appear 
to  be  rather  inconvenient  to  the  people  about  you,  who  have  merely  come 
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to  look  at  picturea.  Any  one  looking  on  woold  eappose  tbat 
an  aneipected  meeting  after  a  separation  of  years,  whereas  it 
four- and -tneoty  hours  since  ho  greeted  jon  last.  Bat  this  is 
heart;  matincr.  This  over,  he  drngs  jod  oS  to  room  No.  9  to  si 
"sonietbing  that  will  mako  jou  dio  wili  laughing."  In  so 
crcataro  it  is  strouge  to  oliscr^-e  such  a  desire  for  the  destrnction 
ho  is  nlwavs  proposing  to  tull  or  show  something  that  will  make 
V'ith  laiighiDj;.  Ho  plants  3-0U  at  last  before  Ansdell's  picture  of 
in  the  tjiorra  Nevada,"  and  asks  if  "  that  isn't  the  dead  image  of 
^\Tiat,  and  the  imago  of  whom,  vou  ask.  "'Why,  that,"  h 
appealing  directly  to  your  perceptivity  (which,  it  seems,  lies  in  thi 
of  the  ribs)  and  iitdicutiu^  the  senior  goat  of  the  groap,  which  I 
to  bo  "  tbo  very  picture  uf  old  Joe  Mumbles."  The  position  ii 
diflicult  one.  If,  in  the  vain  hope  of  tjuietiog  him,  yon  agree  t 
reecmblnuco  is  very  striking,  and  that  every  &iend  of  Mambles  1 
immenBcly  tickled  by  it,  you  only  put  him  into  bolter  spirits.  If 
other  hand,  you  yield  to  a  sot  unnatural  testinesa  and  decl 
pretended  similarity  to  be  all  slulT,  you  make  him  violently  demom 
Yon  tiiiixi  recousider  your  verdict.  He  forces  you  into  a  cr 
attitude  the  better  to  catch  the  hkeness,  and  hauls  yon,  now  th 
now  that,  to  point  out  how  it  is  eiactly  Mumbles'  eye  and  M 
beard,  and  how  the  artist  has  un  intention  ally  caught  the  M 
expression,  to  refresh  yonr  memory  on  which  branch  of  the  snb 
gives  imitations  of  Mumbles  under  dillerent  circumstances,  until 
riveted  tbo  attention  of  the  whole  room.  He  likes  this.  He  sa; 
"  such  fun."  Travel,  too,  stimulates  him  wondorfuUy,  especially 
travel.  Any  shreds  of  decorum  bo  preserved  at  home  be  dise& 
moment  he  sots  foot  on  the  Continent.  Life  there  be  ooncndei 
invariably  conduclcd  on  tlio  broadest  farce  principles.  He  avails 
uustinticgly  of  all  the  facilities  for  burlesque  aflbrded  by  the  Ik 
mnnncrs,  and  customs  of  tbo  country.  He  loves  to  deliyer,  rii 
oitravngant  renderings  of  inscriptions  on  walls  or  in  shop  windov 
if  you  are  so  unfoi-tunate  as  to  have  him  for  a  travelling  oompa 
address  you  in  public  in  it  dialect  of  his  own  construction,  the  p 
of  which  is  that  it  is  a  wild  caricature  of  the  tongue  of  the  poopl 
you.  Ho  refuses  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  one 
Knglishman  understandiug  a  word  of  English,  so  that  his  critlcifl 
jokes  are  free  from  all  restraint,  and  ho  has  a  way  of  recomn 
himself  to  officials,  &om  whom  you  wish  to  obtain  some  infomu 
favour,  by  catting  into  the  conversation  and  investing  them  with  : 
titles,  such  as  "Old  Slick-in-tho-mud,"  "Old  Collywobbles;" 
ceiiueuco  of  which,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  concierge  curtly  tells  y 
this  is  not  the  day  for  seeing  the  Museum,  and  the  Chef-do-Gare 
to  mark  your  through -ticket  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  dine  and  go  on 
next  train.  Toko  him  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  pablii 
private,  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  or  on  the  top  of  an  omnOnu, 
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a  veiy  good  fellow  it  may  be,  but — a  most  intolerable  nuifiaiicc.  In  fact, 
I  can  only  conceive  of  two  situations  in  which  he  can  possibly  be  of  any 
use,  comfort,  or  advantage  to  his  fellow-creatures, — at  a  picnic,  or  at 
a  wedding,  those  being  occasions  on  which,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
a  natural  law,  liveliness  is  apt  to  be  deficient  because  it  is  expected. 
Here  he  might  be  valuable  as  a  natural  reservoir  of  spontaneous  vivacity ; 
but  elsewhere  he  is,  I  repeat,  a  nuisance. 

There  is  a  man  whom  I  have  been  hating  for  some  time  to  whom  I 
can  give  no  title  but  that  of  **  the  man  with  the  voice.''  He  is  always 
associated  in  my  mind  with  a  certain  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  reside.  That  church,  or  rather  its  steeple,  con- 
tains, to  the  perpetual  discomfort  of  the  vicinity,  what  I  believe  is  con- 
sidered a  remarkably  fine  peal  of  bells,  of  which  it  is  apparently  very 
proud.  Consequently  it  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  airing  its  chimes. 
It  is  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  anniversaries  of  all  sorts  with  full  and 
noisy  honours.  No  ceremonial  of  any  kind  can  come  ofif  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles,  no  foundation-stone  can  be  laid,  building  inaugurated,  or 
new  street  opened,  without  that  belfry  bursting  out  into  an  insane  hymn  of 
thanksgiving.  If  the  smallest  princelet  from  the  Danubian  principalities 
happens  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  the  ringers  will  immediately 
rush  up  the  steeple  and  give  vent  to  the  parochial  joy  in  a  peal  of  at  least 
an  hour's  duration ;  and  when  public  occasions  fail,  any  local  event,  such 
as  the  vicar  having  got  a  new  surplice,  or  the  beadle's  child  being  success- 
fully vaccinated,  is,  I  suspect,  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse.  There  is 
besides  a  regular  weekly  jingle  (a  parishioner  of  the  last  century,  an  old 
lady,  whose  memory  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  detested,  having,  I  believe, 
left  by  will  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  to  be  rung  for  every 
Friday  evening),  which  is,  I  think,  as  exasperating  and  idiotic  a  perform- 
ance as  ever  tortured  mortal  tympanum,  and  which  always  winds  up  with 
something  that  sounds  as  if  the  steeple  were  seized  with  a  gigantic  sneezing 
fit.  What  with  all  this,  and  the  occasional  favours  of  stray  amateur 
ringers,  who  are  afterwards  commended  in  the  sporting  papers  for  having 
rung  a  complete  set  of  grandsire  triples,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  we  of  the  parish  might  as  well  be  in  the  **  Ring- 
ing Island  "  of  Rabelais.  The  person  I  have  spoken  of  as  ''  the  man 
with  the  voice  "  is  very  like  that  church,  and  for  a  similar  reason  is  a 
plague  to  all  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  be  within  earshot  of  him. 
Nature  has  unkindly  endowed  him  witii  a  fine  organ,  of  which  he  is  so 
proud,  and  of  the  sound  of  which  he  is  so  enamoured,  that  he  is  scarcely 
ever  silent.  It  is  a  rich,  sonorous  bass  organ  of  such  a  pervading  quality 
that  it  completely  fills  a  room,  and  comes  rolling  and  tolling  round  you, 
absorbing,  as  it  were,  all  other  sounds.  Like  the  lady's  voice  in  Marmion 
it  is  ever  in  your  ear,  and  you  cannot  hear  the  very  friend  who  is  at  the 
same  table  with  you.  There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  it  that  reminds 
one  of  that  great  bemg  who  stands  behind  the  chairman's  chair  at  a 
pablic  dinner,  and  enjoins  upon  gentlemen  silence  for  a  toast,  and  to 
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charge  their  glasseB.  Indeed,  I  am  rapidly  conung  to  believe  as 
vhat  I  once  in  a  moment  of  irritation  etrack  ont  a§  a  mere  thee 
the  individnal  in  qnestion  is  a  retired  toaet-maBter,  who,  havin 
money,  has  become  a  Bpoaking  director  in  some  city  company, 
exactly  the  man  to  talk  of  "an  enterprise  worthy  of  thia great  con 
metropolis  "  in  a  tone  tbat  would  carry  conviction  to  all  who  have  ( 
are  led  by  them.  The  adroitnees  with  which,  for  the  pnipose  of  1 
out  bis  voice,  be  avails  himBolf  of  all  the  most  pompons  and  som 
words  of  tbo  language  is  sometbing  marrelloas.  Not  only  doM 
three  words  where  another  wonld  use  one,  but  where  an  ordinar] 
would  employ  a  word  of  one  syllable  he  contrives  to  get  in  one  o 
Catcb  him  missing  an  opening  for  a  Beaquipedolian  term.  T1 
ceaseless  sound  of  his  voice  would  be  aggravation  enough,  bnt  ' 
natcly  it  is  impoBsible  to  avoid  bearing  what  be  Bays,  and  of  eour 
a  man  talks  continually  bis  talk  must  be  mainly  twaddle.  In't 
ticular  cose  it  is  not  too  harsh  to  say  that  the  talk  it  twaddle.  Sli 
parody  the  words  of  the  poet,  fae  holds  it  tnte,  wbate'er  be&Il,  thi 


If  he  eon  get  nobody  else  to  talk  to  be  will  engage  one  of  the  dob 
in  conversation,  quite  regardless  of  the  &ct  that  he  is  deprivix 
members  of  their  proper  sbore  of  attendance,  and  he  takes  abont  a 
of  an  hour  to  order  his  dinner.  He  ia  evidently  not  a  penon  o 
high  order  of  intellect,  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  snch  ■ 
to  behove  that  the  continuous  sound  of  his  voice  can  be  the  aame  i 
to  otbera  that  it  is  to  himself.  Therefore  he  must  belong  to  one 
of  two  classes  of  people, — the  purely  selfish  who  never  allow  the 
or  convenience  of  others  to  weigh  a  grain  in  the  balance  against  tl 
gratification  ;  or  else  the  equally  objectionable  class  of  those  who 
ignore  the  existence  of  their  fellow- creatures,  and  in  all  their 
evince  a  stolid  disregard  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  not  t 
beiogB  in  creation  ;  tbo  sort  of  people,  in  short,  who  never  t 
shutting  doors  behind  them,  or  of  making  way  or  room  for  anyboc 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  bating  the  man  with  the  voice, 
who  is  alicayi  doing  a  particular  thing,  even  though  that  thing  h 
foctly  innocent,  innocuous  thing,  is,  I  maintain,  a  legitimate  oh 
hatred.  Nature  has  implanted  in  na  an  instinctive  love  of  van 
abhorrence  of  monotony,  and  any  one  running  counter  to  this 
excites  a  natural  animosity.  This  is  ttie  moral  underlying  the  vel 
story  of  the  gentleman  coming  ont  of  Crockford's  and  kicking  i 
who  was  t}-ing  his  shoe  on  the  doorstep.  We  have  nothing  to  do  ' 
truth  of  the  allegation  that  tbo  person  kicked  was  "  always  t 
shoe : "  we  have  only  to  consider  it  as  a  justification  of  the  kicld 
as  £ucb  it  is  complete.  Kicking  is,  perhaps,  in  a  case  of  the  i 
extreme  measnro,  bnt  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail  and  does  n 
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the  principle,  which  is  that  monotony  of  bchavionr  justifies  the  feeling  of 
hatred.    The  particular  expression  of  that  feeling  will,  of  course,  always 
depend  upon  indiyidaal  temperament.     There  is  a  man,  for  instance, 
opposite  to  whom  I  have  very  often  the  discomfort  of  sitting,  and  who  is 
always  smiling.     Smiling  in  the  abstract,  or  even  a  habit  of  smiling,  is 
not  a  reasonable  ground  for  enmity.    But  this  man's  smile  is  a  fixed  and 
perpetual  smile  that  never  waxes  or  wanes,  but  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  conditions,  and  weathers  remains  the  same,  as  if  it  had 
been  painted  on  his  face  by  a  country  sign-board  painter.    It  is  also  a 
yague  and  indefinite  smile,  which,  apparently,  has  no  reference  to  anything 
in  particular,  but  is,  I  suppose,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  contem- 
plation of  life  in  general.    At  first  I  thought  it  indicated  merely  a  sort  of 
stolid  content  with  life,  but  there  is  a  certain  perplexity  of  expression 
joined  with  it  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  view.     It  is  the  kind  of  smile 
a  person  is  apt  to  put  on  when  told  a  stoiy,  the  point  of  which  is  given  in 
some  language  of  which  he  is  ignorant ;  and  I  incline  to  the  notion  that 
having  long  puzzled  over  the  problem  of  life  he  has  at  last  arrived  at  the 
suspicion  that  there  is  a  joke  of  some  sort  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  he 
wears  this  perpetual  smile  as  a  good  provisional  expression  of  countenance, 
which  will  not  commit  him  too  far  in  case  it  should  turn  out  to  be  no  joke. 
At  any  rate  there  it  is,  an  eternal,  fatuous,  and  exasperating  smile.     But  I 
have  never  felt  myself  called  upon  to  kick  that  man  because  ho  is  always 
smiling.     Kicking  is  not  in  my  line.    At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  doubt  if  I  could  withhold  my  sympathy  from  any  gentleman  who, 
suffering  as  I  do,  was  impelled  to  go  the  length  of  kicking  him. 

Stodgemore  is  another  man  I  hate,  because  he  is  always  doing  some- 
thing, and  also,  because  that  something  is  of  itself  disagreeable.  Stodge- 
more*s  self-imposed  mission  is  to  promote  the  spread  of  general 
information  in  society.  I  am  not  aware  that  society  is  tortured  by  a 
thirst  for  general  information,  but  he  evidently  thinks  it  is,  and  that  he, 
Stodgemore,  is  the  one  man  who  can  satisfy  that  thirst.  He  is  what  is 
called  **  a  well-informed  man.**  He  reminds  me  of  that  ogre  who  used  to 
be  introduced  in  juvenile  books.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  the  good  old- 
feshioned  ogre  who  lived  in  a  castle,  and  had  a  hearty  appetite  for 
children,  but  that  dreadful  being  who  pervades  the  more  modem  fiction 
offered  to  youth,  the  instructive  uncle  of  the  Peter  Parley  school,  who 
takes  William  and  James  out  for  a  walk,  and  is  able  to  account  for  every- 
thing in  nature  up  to  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut;  who  knows  every- 
thing, and  answers  questions  such  as  no  William  or  James  yet  bom  ever 
put,  and  is  diffuse  in  describing  the  ingenious  stracture  of  a  bird's  nest 
when  any  real  William  or  James  would  very  much  rather  be  robbing  it. 
What  he  is  to-  young  people — or  would  be  if  he  were  not  as  unreal  a 
creation  as  ever  came  from  romancer's  brain — Stodgemore  is  to  adult 
society.  €k>nversation  ceases  to  be  conversation  when  he  joins  in  it :  it 
becomes  a  lecture.  He  has  a  strange  love  for  the  dry  side  of  every 
subject,  and  instead  of  helping  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  social  talk,  as  is 
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tlio  duty  of  a  good  citizen  and  compBDioa,  he  is  ingenious  only 
dnclng  grit.  We  have,  all  of  aa,  I  suppoee,  felt  some  curioBitj  ai 
wonderful  man  who  writes  tlioso  articlea  in  the  papers  commenc: 
"It  is  not  geoorally  knouii,"  nnd  have  raebly  fancied,  perhaps 
person  with  Bitch  vast  and  roricd  atorca  of  information  mnBt  be  a 
ful  companion ;  but  a  alight  acquaintance  with  Btodgemore  will 
dispel  any  auch  curiosity  or  fancy.  Information  ia  a  Teiy  good  tb 
a  kuowkdge  of  things  not  generally  knoKH  ia,  with  certain  lim 
dosirablo  ;  but  there  are  fvw  of  ua,  I  imagine,  who  wish  to  be 
acquiring  information  and  alwaya  imbibing  knowledge.  Most  of  oa 
intcr^'ols  for  digestion,  certain  periods  of  unbending,  when  we  are 
to  leave  facta  and  fallaciea  alone.  Thia  ia  what  Stodgemore  will  i 
Ho  believes  that  at  all  times  and  seoaona  it  is  yonr  duty  to  leom 
to  teach,  and  so,  whether  you  ore  in  a  recipient  mood  or  not,  he  ii 
at  bia  poat  pumping  luto  you.  There  is  nothing  yon  can  say  or 
he  docs  not  seir.o  upon  aa  an  opportunity  to  be  improved.  If  he 
you  looking  lovingly  at  the  tint  of  your  host's  MarcobruuneF  he  i 
upon  jou  with  a  query  aa  to  whether  you  know  the  reason  why  c 
glasses  are  used  for  bock,  and  on  your  giving  some  unscientific 
about  its  being  the  fashion,  or  colour  alwaya  being  pleasant  to  the 
is  in  great  spirits,  and  fur  the  nest  half-hour  he  drills  it  into  yi 
there  arc  certain  rays  in  the  solar  spcctrnm  which  have  the  pro| 
dccompoaing  the  pyroiylate  of  balderdash  npon  which  the  bouqne 
wmcs  of  the  hock  class  depends.  Perhaps  yon  foolishly  think  to  et 
by  a  joke,  and  in  yonr  frirolotia  way  you  institute  some  desperat 
porieon  between  a  bock-glasa  and  a  hic-cnp.  You  might  as  well  t 
stop  Niagara  with  a  bnlmsb.  You  merely  afford  bim  new  matter, 
at  once  falls  upou  you  and  your  wretched  joke,  and  shows  that  thi 
is  no  joko  at  all,  but  eimply  the  offsprbg  of  yonr  ignorance,  thi 
being  really  hiccough,  which,  in  obedience  to  Grimm'a  law,  has  c 
be  pronounced  ns  you  give  it.  He  is  a  perfect  upas-tree  for  all  th 
the  nature  of  jokea,  metaphors,  plavful  cxnggcrationa,  or  jocose 
tudcfl.  They  cannot  live  within  the  range  of  hia  breath.  Dreadfu 
times,  bo  ia  especially  terrible  nhcn  some  exploration  of  Livingsb 
speculation  of  Darwiti,  or  new  theory  about  the  Oulf-atream,  or  £re 
covery  of  kitchen- middens,  ia  running  its  course  as  a  table-talk 
Under  bia  didactic  treatment  you  begin  to  loathe  Livingstone,  and 
wish  Bom'in  dead. 

To  bo  bored  ia  bad  enough.  But  to  bo  bored  and  to  bo  held  bo 
feel  gratitude  for  being  Lored,  ia  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  bom 
patience  by  any  but  a  highly  philosophical  temperament,  and  tb 
which  intensi£ca  the  irritation  produced  by  Stodgemore  and  his  t 
They  aln-aya  make  it  ao  obrions  that  they  regard  you  in  the  lig] 
peruon  deeply  beholden  to  them.  For  the  same  reason,  to  some  i 
I  hate  another  person,  the  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  me.  Of  i 
to  a  properly  constituted  mind  thia  wonld  bo  no  just  came  for  h«ti«i 
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the  way,  there  are  certain  phrases  which  I  hate  as  much  as  I  do  any 
human  being,  and  this  is  one  of  thorn. — ''A  properly  constituted  mind  " 
is  one  of  those  unmeaning,  pompous  phrases  that  have  obtained  a  position 
beyond  their  merits  because  they  have  an  imposing  look,  and  come  in 
well  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Who  ever  met  a  person  of  a  properly  con- 
stituted mind  ?  I  have  every  possible  respect  for  the  present  reader,  but 
I  am  just  as  certain  that  he  or  she  is  not  a  person  of  a  properly  constituted 
mind  as  I  am  that  he  or  she  is  not  an  Apollo  Belvedere  or  a  Venus  de* 
Medici.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  properly  constituted  mind,  any  more 
than  there  has  been  a  living  representative  of  the  artist's  ideal  of  corporeal 
beauty ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  perfection  in  the  one  case  would  prove  as 
disagreeable  as  it  has  been  argued  it  would  prove  in  the  other.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  not  having  a  properly  constituted  mind,  I  hate  the  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  me,  because,  while  I  don't  in  the  least  want  his 
interest,  he  shows  me  veiy  plainly  that  he  considers  it  lays  me  under  an 
obligation.  Theoretically,  of  course,  one  ought  to  be  obliged  to  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  one.  It  is  so  kind  and  benevolent  of  them : 
besides,  what  earthly  good  can  they  get  by  it,  if  it  isn't  the  mere  pleasure 
springing  from  benevolence  ?  But  there  are  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  you  because  taking  an  interest  in  people  is  their  main  occupation  in 
life ;  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  about  the  world 
taking  an  interest  in  people ;  who  take  an  interest  in  you  as  others  take 
an  interest  in  ferns  or  polyps ;  to  whom  you  furnish  a  study  and  a 
pursuit.  Now  I  submit  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  expected  to  feel  thankful 
for  an  interest  of  this  sort.  The  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  you  in  this 
way  shows  it  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  minutest  details  con- 
cerning you,  and  you  are  painfully  conscious  in  his  company  of  being 
what  I  may  call  pigeon-holed,  of  being  methodically  entered  in  his  mental 
register  as  a  person  of  such  and  such  ways  and  habits,  and  such  and  such 
ideas.  From  time  to  time  he  takes  stock  of  you,  to  use  a  commercial 
phrase,  to  see  whether  you  have  changed  at  all,  and  whether  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  estimate  he  has  made  of  you. 
He  is  quick  in  detecting  any  Variation.  **  Why,  how  is  this  ?  "  he  says. 
"  You  say  you  like  A,  and  yet  you  used  to  like  B,  you  know."  He  seems 
rather  aggrieved  that  you  did  not  send  him  notice  of  the  change,  and,  in 
fact,  treats  you  very  much  as  the  Registrar- General  treats  the  birth  and 
death  rate  of  the  kingdom.  Like  that  functionary  he  is,  he  conceives, 
necessary  to  your  welfare ;  he  firmly  believes  you  could  not  get 
on  without  him.  When  he  pays  you  a  visit  of  inspection  he  does  not  call 
it  a  visit.  He  "  looks  in  on  you,"  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  Sun,  but  for 
whose  countenance  your  life  must  be  an  Arctic  winter,  devoid  of  light 
or^warmth ;  and  he  has  a  happy  knack  of  looking  in  on  you  at  moments 
when  your  occupation  is  in  some  way  specially  calculated  to  afford  him 
new  material  for  a  note  about  you.  He  finds  you,  let  us  say,  conning 
the  almanac  of  the  year  before  last,  which  you  have  just  taken  up  to  see 
\fhexi  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  of  tlwt  year  capae  off,  and  at 
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onco  pounces  npon  your  employment  as  a  characteristic  ccc 
Naturally  you  don't  care  to  explain  or  apologize  in  such  a  caa 
all  to  him,  and  down  you  go  forthwith  as  a  person  whose  habitu 
is  reading  old  almanacs.  While  your  life  and  his  last  he  nev 
this  circumstance,  for  his  is  usually  one  of  those  minds  whicl 
a  great  capacity  for  a  variety  of  ideas,  are  remarkable  for  th< 
with  which  they  hold  any  idea  they  have  once  taken  in.  From 
forth  when  you  meet  him  his  greeting  is  :  "  Been  reading  any  old 
lately;  eh?"  or  (should  his  interest  in  you  take  a  less  jo< 
more  earnest  tone)  if  he  hears  you  confess  to  not  having  yet  hi 
to  do  something,  he  gently  reminds  you  of  the  discovery  by  r 
that  *'  if  you  didn't  waste  your  time  reading  old  almanacs  you  w< 
plenty  of  leisure  for  useful  pursuits."  It  is  this  air  of  inqoisil 
riority  that  makes  him  especially  odious.  He  is  always  on  tho 
for  instances  of  deviation  on  your  part  from  the  line  he  has  eh 
as  the  only  one  to  be  followed.  He  is  always  at  you  with  que 
**  Why  do  you  do  this  ?  *'  '*  WTiy  don't  you  do  that  ?  "  He  is, 
one  of  those  wearisome  people  of  whom  you  ask  only  one  favc 
they  will  leave  you  alone ;  which  happens  to  be,  of  all  others, 
favour  they  camiot  bring  themselves  to  grant  you. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginniug,  a  httle  honest  self-examination  y 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  that  he  hates  a  great  many  more  pec 
he  at  first  supposed.  The  above  are  all  specimens  of  definite 
the  causes  of  which  are  obvious,  and  which  can  be  explained 
invoking  tho  aid  of  metaphysics.  But  besides  these  there  is  a 
hatreds  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  cause.  Your  d 
Doctor  Fell  will  sometimes  ripen  and  deepen  into  the  more  posit 
of  antipathy ;  and  in  the  latter  stage,  as  in  the  former,  the  rea 
you  cannot  tell.  Or,  if  you  can  tell  the  reason,  you  cannot  ] 
yourself  that  it  is  a  fair  and  a  just  reason.  Let  me  give  an  e» 
wind  up  with.  You  hate — or,  at  least,  if  you  don*t,  I  do — the  i 
is  evcr}'where.  Arguing  the  matter  with  yourself  dispassionat 
must  admit  there  is  nothing  in  ubiquity  to  justify  the  feeling  of 
and  yet,  unless  you  are  a  philosopher,  it  is  next  to  impossible  nol 
the  man  who,  wherever  you  go,  is  there  likewise ;  against  wh 
run  at  every  turn  ;  from  whom  you  seem  to  have  no  escape  ;  wl 
fact,  as  fur  as  you  are  concerned,  everywhere.  It  may  be  t 
animosity  is  reciprocal,  and  that  ho,  when  you  make  your  app 
also  mutters,  "  Confomid  that  follow,  he's  everywhere  I  '*  but 
course,  only  strengthens  the  proposition  that  the  feeling  is  natural, 
no  doubt  irrational.  But  the  most  interesting  problem  is  whej 
man  who  is  evor\'whore  is  absolutelv  so,  or  is  merelv  linked  bv  f 
you  in  particular ;  whether,  when  other  people  get,  let  us  say,  t 
invitation  card  requesting  the  honour  of  their  presence  at  tl 
mony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Stoke  Pogis  Ath 
they  also   invariably  find    tho    man    who    is    everywhere    in 
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the  best  seats,  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  authorities,  which 
is  joor  unfailing  experience  of  him :  or  is  he  simply  a  being  whose  walk 
in  life  is  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with  yours,  so  that  where  he 
goes  you  are  constrained  to  go,  and  where  you  go,  there  destiny  compels 
him  to  turn  up  ?  As  far  as  the  aggravation  goes,  it  matters  very  little 
which  hypothesis  you  adopt.  Whether  or  not  there  are  others  who  are 
similarly  affected,  it  is  sufficient  for  you  that  you  cannot  present  yourself  at 
teie  or  flower-show,  private  view  or  morning  concert,  without  encountering 
the  man  who  is  everywhere.  It  is  on  the  more  private  occasions  that  you 
especially  resent  his  ubiquity.  In  some  nook  in  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
perhaps,  you  have  contracted  that  sort  of  acquaintance,  which  ripens  so 
rapidly  under  the  roof  of  a  mountain  inn,  with  a  very  pleasant  man  in 
kniekerbockers,  whose  specialite  seems  to  be  the  political  complications  in 
Central  Europe,  but  who,  when  the  period  for  exchanging  cards  arrives, 
turns  out  to  be  Richard  Tinto,  R.A.,  an  artist  whose  works  have  delighted 
yoa  many  a  year.  One  result  is  a  friendly  note,  when  April  comes  round, 
asking  you  to  look  in  at  his  studio  to  see  his  Academy  pictures  before  the 
erosh  comes.  You  are  flattered.  It  is  clear  that  you  h%ve  made  an 
impression  on  Tinto,  since  he  doesn't  treat  you  as  one  of  the  common 
herd,  but  as  a  judicious  connoisseur,  and  a  person  whose  friendship  is 
worth  cultivating.  You  go,  and  the  first  thing  you  see  is  the  man  who 
is  everywhere  sitting  critically  in  front  of  the  **  Awakening  of  Barbarossa  ** 
and  making  a  telescope  of  his  hands.  He  calls  Tinto  "  Dick.'*  Or,  say, 
while  taking  the  waters  at  Vichy  you  become  rather  intimate  with  Lord 
Lumbago,  who  is  also  going  through  the  course,  and  his  lordship  is  kind 
enough  to  express  a  hope  about  meeting  in  town  next  season.  Strange  to 
say,  you  do  meet,  and  not  only  that,  but  you  go  to  dine  at  Lumbago  House, 
not  a  little  elated  (if  you  will  confess  it  to  yourself)  at  being  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  peerage.  But  your 
eoneeit  is  soon  checked.  There,  on  the  hearthrug,  stands  the  man  who  is 
everywhere,  flapping  his  handkerchief  in  an  easy  quite-at-home  sort  of 
fashion.  "  You  know  Ubique  ?  "  your  host  remarks,  and  Ubique  "  rather 
thinks  you  do,*'  and  the  chances  are  that  the  general  impression  about 
you  is  that  you  are  there  as  IJbique's  friend.  That  he  should  be  every- 
where you  go  is  bad  enough,  but  that  he  should  be  everywhere  a  thousand 
times  more  at  home  than  you  are,  this  it  is  which  makes  him  so  odious. 
If  you  are  a  guest  at  one  of  the  princely  banquets  of  the  worshipfrd 
Company  of  Pincushion-makers,  not  only  is  he  a  guest  also,  but  he  is 
intimate  with  the  prime  warden,  and  all  the  magnates,  while  you  only 
know  one  common-councilman  ;  and  if  you  travel,  not  only  does  he  con- 
trive to  be  on  board  the  same  steamboat,  but  he  knows  the  captain.  If 
this  is  not  a  man  to  be  hated,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  know  nothing  about 
hatred  considered  as  a  natural  feeling. 


Zht  :^i)ticnturcs  of  ^arry  ^it^monb. 
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and  fell  in  love  vith  the  Ei 

It  bcg&n  to  conBome  me. 

like  the  air  we  breathe,  mi 

I  motion  to  keep  ns  oncomipl 

;  wise   its  ancient  homes  u 

I  tiana.     My  paesion  for  the 

!  his  baked  people  lasted  Im 

'  the  drndger;  of  the  habit  o 

tary  exile  one  more,  and  th< 

onawares,  I  vas  seized  vitfa 

Ifor  England,  so  violent  that 
doned  a  correspondence  ol 
months,  lying  for  me  both 
'  mascoB  and  Cairo,  to  catch 
^V-u  for  Enrope.  A  dream  of 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the 
furnace,  may  have  been  ibe  origin  of  the  wild  craving  I  had  for  n 
land  and  Janet.  The  moist  air  of  flying  showers  and  drenche< 
buds  Burronndod  her ;  I  saw  her  plainly  lifting  a  rose's  head 
possible  I  had  ever  refused  to  be  bcr  yokefellow  ?  Could  so  noble 
of  a  fair  young  woman  have  been  offered  and  repudiated  agab  ai 
by  a  man  in  hie  scnsea  ?  I  Bpumcd  the  intolerable  idiot,  to  sto 
tion.  Perhaps  she  did  likewise  now.  No,  she  was  fiuthfol  to  thi 
This  I  repeated  hotly,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  only  to  support  her 
My  aunt  Dorothy  and  Temple  had  kept  me  informed  of  her  simj 
round  of  life,  sometimes  in  London,  mainly  at  Biverstey :  she  v 
still.  Temple  in  his  latest  letter  had  mentioned  '  a  Lady  Eane ' 
in  connexion  with  Janet.  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  me  save 
eagerness.  Tho  news  of  my  father  was  perplexing,  leading  me  to 
him  re-established  in  London,  awaiting  tho  coming  on  of  his  case. 
the  money  ? 

Money  and  my  father,  I  knew,  met  as  they  divided,  fortaito 
profusely ;  in  illustration  of  which,  I  well  remembered,  while  pi 
view  of  the  Key  of  the  Adige  along  the  Lombard  plain,  a  ciren 
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during  my  Alpine  tour  with  Tomple,  of  more  importance  to  him  than  to 
me,  when  my  emoloas  friend,  who  wonld  never  be  beaten,  sprained  his 
ankle  sererdy  on  the  crags  of  a  waterfall,  not  far  from  Innsbruck,  and 
WES  invited  into  a  house  by  a  young  English  lady,  daughter  of  a  retired 
Colonel  of  Engineers  of  our  army.  The  colonel  was  an  exile  from  his 
country  for  no  grave  crime :  but,  as  he  told  us,  as  much  an  exile  as  if  he 
had  committed  a  capital  offence  in  being  the  father  of  nine  healthy  girls. 
He  had  been,  against  his  judgment,  he  averred,  persuaded  to  fix  on  his 
Tyrolese  spot  of  ground  by  the  two  elder  ones.  Five  were  now  married 
to  foreigners ;  thus  they  repaid  him  by  scattering  good  English  blood  on 
the  race  of  Counts  and  Freiherrs  !  "  I  could  understand  the  decrees  of 
Providence  before  I  was  a  parent,'*  said  this  dear  old  Colonel  Heddon. 
"  I  was  looking  up  at  the  rainbow  when  I  heard  your  steps,  asking  myself 
whether  it  was  seen  in  England  at  that  instant,  and  why  on  earth  I  should 
be  out  of  England !  "  He  lived  abroad  to  be  able  to  dower  his  girls.  His 
Bons-in-law  were  gentlemen  ;  so  far  he  was  condenmed  to  be  satisfied,  but 
supposing  aU  his  girls  married  foreigners  ?  His  primitive  frankness  charmed 
OB,  and  it  struck  me  that  my  susceptible  Temple  would  have  liked  to  be  in 
a  position  to  re-assure  him  mik  regard  to  the  Lucy  of  the  four.  We  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  she  was  catching  a  foreign  accent.  The  old  colonel 
groaned.  He  begged  us  to  forgive  him  for  not  treating  us  as  strangers  ; 
his  heart  leapt  out  to  young  English  gentlemen. 

My  name,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  a  great  character  at  home,  in  the 
old  days:  a  certain  Boy- Richmond,  son  of  an  actress  and  somebody,  so 
the  story  went ;  and  there  was  an  old  Lord  Edbury  who  knew  more  about 
it  than  most.  ''  Now,  Boy  was  an  adventurer,  but  he  had  a  soul  of  true 
chivalry,  by  gad,  he  had !  Plenty  of  foreign  whiffinajigs  are  to  be  found, 
but  you  won't  come  upon  a  fellow  like  that.  Where  he  got  his  money  from 
none  knew ;  all  I  can  say  is,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  did  a  dirty  action  for 
it.  And  one  matter  I'll  tell  you  of  :■ — pardon  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Bich- 
mond,  I  haven't  talked  English  for  half  a  century,  or,  at  least,  a  quarter. 
Old  Lord  Edbury  put  him  down  in  his  will  for  some  thousands,  and  he 
risked  it  to  save  a  lady,  who  hated  him  for  his  pains.  Lady  Edbury  was 
of  the  Bolton  blood,  none  of  the  tamest ;  they  breed  good  cavalry  men. 
She  ran  away  from  her  husband  once.  The  old  lord  took  her  back.  <  It's 
at  your  peril,  mind  I '  says  she.  Well,  Boy  hears  by  and  by  of  a  fresh 
affiur.  He  mounted  horse ;  he  was  in  the  saddle,  I've  been  assured,  a 
night  and  a  day,  and  posted  himself  between  my  lady's  park-gates  and 
the  house,  at  dusk.  The  rumour  ran  that  he  knew  of  the  marquis  playing 
spy  on  his  wife.  However,  such  was  the  fact ;  she  was  going  off  again, 
and  the  marquis  did  play  the  mean  part.  She  walked  down  the  park-road, 
and,  seeing  the  cloaked  figure  of  a  man,  she  imagined  him  to  be  her 
Lothario,  and  very  naturally,  you  will  own,  fell  into  his  arms.  The  gentle- 
man in  question  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine ;  and  the  less  you  follow  our 
example  the  better  for  you.  It  was  a  damnable  period  in  morals !  He 
told  me  that  he  saw  the  scene  from  the  gates,  where  he  had  his  carriage- 
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and-fooT  ready.  The  old  lord  burst  out  of  an  ambnah  on  his  wife 
supposed  paramour ;  the  lady  was  imprisoned  in  her  rescuer's  ar 
my  friend  retired  on  tiptoe,  which  was,  I  incline  to  think,  the  be 
he  could  do.  Our  morals  were  abominable.  Lady  Edbury  wou 
see  Hoy-Richmond  after  that,  nor  the  old  lord  neither.  He  dou 
sum  he  had  intended  to  leave  him,  though.  I  heard  that  he  n 
second  young  wife.  Hoy,  I  belicTe,  ended  by  marrying  a  great  hei 
reforming.  He  was  an  eloquent  fellow,  and  stood  like  a  genen 
uniform,  cocked  hat  and  feathers  ;  most  amusing  fellow  at  table 
Frenchman  for  anecdote." 

I  spared  Colonel  Heddon  the  revelation  of  my  relationship  to  '. 
thanking  his  garrulity  for  interrupting  me. 

How  I  pitied  him  when  I  drove  past  the  gates  of  the  main 
Innsbruck!     For  I  was  bound  homeward,  I  should  soon  see  1 
green  cloudy  England,  the  white  clififs,  the  meadows,  the  heaths  1 
thanked  the  colonel  again  in  my  heart  for  having  done  something  to 
me  to  the  idea  of  that  strange  father  of  mine. 

A  banner-like  stream  of  morning-coloured  smoke  rolled  north- 
as  I  entered  London,  and  I  drove  to  Temple's  chambers.  H< 
court,  engaged  in  a  case  as  junior  to  his  father.  Temple  had  bee 
radiant  human  creature,  a  working  man,  then  1  I  walked  slow] 
court,  and  saw  him  there,  hardly  recognizing  him  in  his  wig.  Al 
had  to  do  was  to  prompt  his  father  in  a  case  of  collision  at 
barque  Friscilla  had  run  foul  of  a  merchant  brig,  near  the  moul 
Thames,  and  though  I  did  not  expect  it  on  hearing  the  vessel's 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  barque  Friscilla  of  Captain  Jaspe 
Soon  after  I  had  shaken  Temple's  hand,  I  was  going  through  t 
ceremony  with  the  captain  himself,  not  at  all  changed  in  appeanu 
blessed  his  heart  for  seeing  mo,  cried  out  that  a  beard  and  moi 
made  a  foreign  face  of  a  young  Englishman,  and  was  full  of  11 
vidential '  circumstance  of  his  having  confided  his  case  to  Tei 
his  father. 

**Ay,   ay,   Captain  Welsh,"   said  Temple,   "we    have  pul 
through,  only  another  time  mind  you  keep    an  eye  on  that 
man  of  yours.     Some  of  your  men,  I  suspect,  see  double  with 
conscience.     A  close  net  makes  slippery  eels." 

<'  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  my  men  ?  "  the  captain  ii 

Temple  replied  that  he  would  talk  to  him  about  it  prosez 
laughed  as  he  drew  me  away. 

<<  His  men  will  get  him  into  a  deuce  of  a  scrape  some  day,  Bi 
shall  put  him  on  his  guard.  Have  you  had  all  my  letters  ?  1 
made  of  iron.  I'm  beginning  capitally,  not  afraid  of  the  Court  a 
I  hope  I'm  not  pert.    I  wish  your  father  hiid  taken  it  better  1 " 

"Taken  what?"  said  I. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  from  him  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  times ;  a  mass  of  inteijections." 
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"  Yon  know  he  brought  his  case  forward  at  last  ?  Of  course  it  went 
fts  we  all  knew  it  would." 

"  Where  is  he  ?    Have  yon  seen  Janet  lately  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  Miss  Hchester's  house  in  London." 

''  Write  the  address  on  a  card." 

Temple  wrote  it  rather  hesitatingly,  I  thought. 

We  talked  of  seeing  one  another  in  the  evening,  and  I  sprang  off  to 
Janet's  residence,  forgetting  to  grasp  my  old  firiend^s  hand  at  parting.  I 
was  madly  anxious  to  thank  her  for  the  unexpected  tenderness  towards 
my  father.  And  now  nothing  stood  between  us !  I  would  reward  her 
for  this  I  Or,  to  phrase  it  becomingly,  and  more  in  harmony  with  my 
better  feelings,  I  would  claim,  beg  for,  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
dedicating  my  life  to  her.  She  was  mine,  the  very  image  of  fidelity  I 
I  loved  her  person,  her  mind,  her  soul :  I  could  not  but  be  sure  of 
it  now. 

Could  I  be  less  fierily  sure  of  myself  when  I  beheld  her  at  last  ?  It 
was  sweeter  than  the  dream  of  seeing  her  tending  roses.  She  was  seated 
beside  an  arm-chair,  soothing  a  sleeper  with  her  hand  on  his,  and  he  was 
my  flEither.  My  aunt  Dorothy  came  up  to  me  and  embraced  me,  mur- 
muring a  hush.  Janet  did  not  move.  The  curtains  of  the  room  were 
down :  there  was  a  dull  red  fire  in  the  grate  :  I  heard  my  father's  heavy 
breathing. 

''  Harry !  *'  Janet  said  sofUy. 

I  knelt  to  her. 

**  My  own  and  only  Janet !  " 

"  Do  not  awaken  him,"  she  whispered. 

**  No,  but  I  am  home." 

"  I  am  glad." 

One  hand  she  was  obliged  to  surrender.  I  kissed  it.  She  seemed 
startled  at  my  warmth. 

"I  cannot  wait  to  say  how  I  love  you,  my  Janet  I  You  have 
not  written  to  me  once.  I  do  not  blame  you;  all  the  faults  are 
mine.  I  have  learnt  to  know  myself.  Why  do  you  take  back  your 
hands?" 

An  exchange  of  glances,  like  a  flash  over  a  hidden  terror,  shot  between 
Janet  and  my  aunt  Dorothy. 

*'  Did  you  read  aunty's  last  letter  ?  "  Janet  asked. 

"  No  recent  letters ;  "  said  I,  checked  by  the  tone  of  her  voice.  "  Why 
should  I  ?  My  truest  Janet  1  I  came  home  for  you.  On  the  faith  of  a 
man,  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul." 

**  Do  not  touch  me,"  she  said,  shrinking  from  my  arm. 

The  sleeper  stirred  and  muttered. 

"  We  are  expecting  Harry,"  my  aunt  Dorothy  said  to  him. 

<<  Eight  Harrys  have  reigned  in  England,"  he  ejaculated. 

<<  It  is  time  for  your  drive,"  said  Janet. 

My  aunt  Dorothy  led  me  out  of  the  room.    <<  He  must  be  prepared 
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for  the  sight  of  yon,  Harry.    The  doctors  say  that  a  shock  may 
him.     Janet  treats  him  so  wonderfully.*' 

**  She's  a  little  cold  to  me,  aunty.  I  deserve  it,  I  know.  1 1 
with  my  whole  heart,  that's  the  truth.  I  helieye  I  have  or 
woke  up." 

"  You  did  not  receive  my  last  letter,  Harry  ?  " 

''I've  had  no  letters  for  nine  months  and  more.     By  the  ^ 
father's  case  is  over,  and  that's  a  good  thing  ;  he  went  like  a  ship 
rocks.     Tell  me  how  it  was  Janet  brought  him  here.    I  could  s? 
has  not  taken  him  to  Riverslcy !    Has  she  ?    And  I  love  her 
obstinacy  ;  anything  that's  a  part  of  her  character !  *' 

"  Harry,  remember,  you  wrote  cruelly  to  her  I  " 

**  I  wrote  only  once." 

"  The  silence  was  cruel." 

**  I  will  pay  all  penalties.  I  will  wait  her  pleasure,  be  the  h 
of  wooers." 

From  the  windows  of  the  front  drawing-room,  where  we  stoo< 
Janet  accepting  my  father's  hand  to  mount  to  a  seat  in  her  carrit 
he  stepped  after  her,  taking  her  help  in  return,  indebted  to  it  ft 
muscular  assistance,  it  was  plain  from  the  compression  of  her  1 
knitted  brows. 

**  Why  does  she  go  without  speaking  to  me  again,  aunty  ?  " 

'*  She  gives  him  his  drive  every  day,  so  that  he  may  say  he  ha 
himself.  He  cannot  bear  to  think  people  should  suppose  him  beat 
she  is  so  courted  that  they  have  to  pay  court  to  him  as  well." 

**  How  good  of  her  !  "^ 

My  aunt  Dorothy  fell  to  weeping.  I  pressed  her  on  my  he 
cheered  her,  still  praising  Janet.     She  wept  the  faster. 

"  Is  there  anything  new  the  matter  ?  "  I  said. 

**  It's  not  new  to  us,  Harry.     I'm  sure  you're  brave  ?  " 

**  Brave  I  what  am  I  asked  to  bear  ?  " 

**  Much,  if  you  love  her,  Harry  I  " 

''  Speak." 

**  It  is  better  you  should  hear  it  from  me,  Harry.  I  wrote  you 
it.  We  all  imagined  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  you.  Wh 
foresee  this  change  in  you  ?     She  least  of  all  I  " 

**  She's  in  love  with  some  one  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  say  exactly  in  love." 

"  Tell  me  the  worst." 

**  She  is  engaged  to  be  married." 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

Janet  and  I. 

Janet  and  I  were  alone. 

When  yonr  mistress  is  faithless  to  you  in  yonr  absence,  and  yon  hear 
of  the  infamy,  yonr  prompt  inquiry  is  for  the  name  of  the  man.  His  name ! 
— jost  that.  Unto  what  monster  has  the  degraded  wretch  sunk  to  link 
herself? 

And  that  was  the  question  on  my  mouth  after  hearing  my  aunt 
Dorothy's  tidings.  But  men  are  not  all  made  alike,  and  I,  burning  to  ask 
for  it,  was  silent,  dreading  a  name  that  would  give  shape  and  hue  to  my 
hate  and  envy ;  for  the  man  chosen  by  Janet  would  be  pre-eminently 
manful,  not  one  to  be  thought  little  of :  and  I  had  no  wish  to  think  of 
him.  I  very  soon  escaped  from  the  house,  promising  to  return  in  the 
evening  or  next  day.  I  could  not  quit  the  street.  So  Janet,  driving  my 
father  back  from  the  park,  surprised  me  pacing  up  and  down ;  my  father 
had  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  in  with  them. 

The  prescription  of  an  hour's  rest  before  dinner  withdrew  my  father  ; 
Dorothy  Beltham  went  to  dress :  Janet  remained. 

We  exchanged  steady  looks.     She  was  not  one  to  wince  from  a  look. 

Whoever  the  man,  the  act  of  the  ceremony  was  as  good  as  performed 
when  Janet  gave  him  her  word  to  wed  him. 

Her  comely  face  was  like  marble.  She  stood  upright ;  I  could  not 
fjEUicy  it  challengingly,  but  I  had  expected  an  abashed  or  partly  remorseful 
air  in  the  woman  who  took  advantage  of  my  absence  to  plight  herself  to 
another,  and  my  nerves  had  revelled  since  the  touch  of  her  hand  (this 
unknown  man's  absolute  possession),  in  descending  from  the  carriage,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  drawing-room,  anticipating  the  shrewd  bitterness  of  seeing 
that  dim  taint  of  guilt  on  her  conscious  figure.  She  stood  gravely  attentive. 

"  Janet,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  my  father." 

''  You  feel,  Harry,  that  I  had  to  make  amends  for  old  unkindness." 

*'  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.'* 

**  It  is  my  happiness  to  please  you  even  in  trifles." 

'*  This  is  not  a  trifle." 

**  It  was  no  effort  to  me." 

**  You  found  him  involved  in  debts  ?  " 

She  jerked  her  shoulders  slightly. 

**  There  were  debts,  which  do  not  exist  now." 

'<  You  were  determined  to  bind  me  hand  and  foot  in  gratitude  ?  " 

**  No ;  only  to  do  what  you  would  have  done,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  my  poorer." 

"  I  came  home  imagining  you  were  disengaged." 

"  Aunty  wrote " 

"  She  did :  the  letter  never  reached  me  :  otherwise  I  should  not  be 
here  now.     Or,  who  knows  ?     I  should  have  been  here  earlier." 

**  You  have  come,  Harry." 

VOL.  xziv. — NO.  148.  29. 
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'^  This  I  can  say,  Janet,  that,  through  those  old  days  when 
pnlled  to  pieces,  and  nnjust  and  unkind  to  you,  and  Heriot  praised 
one  who  would  be  the  loyalest  woman  to  her  husband  in  all  Eng 
echoed  him." 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  won*t  thank  you  for  compliments.     I  think 
keep  my  word/' 

'*  To  this  man  ?     You  are  not  married  yet." 

"No,"  she  uttered  mechanically. 

"  Has  the  marriage  been  delayed  ?    Pardon  me,  you  seem  to  s] 
it  in  a  tone " 

"  I  put  it  off  from  the  winter  to  summer,  Harry,  hoping  that  yon 
come  and  be  by  me  at  the  altar." 

'^  I  ?     Why,  what  character  did  you  assign  to  me  in  it  ?  " 

''  A  friend's,  I  hoped :  my  old  and  best  friend's !  " 

*'  Why,  you  and  I  were  as  good  as  betrothed  I  " 

"  Surely  never  I  " 

**  You  would  have  had  me  help  to  give  you  away  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  might  look  to  Harry  for  that." 

''  Give  away  what  has  been  mine  longer  than  I  can  recollect! 
you  ? — Oh !  I  talk  ;  I  wish  I  could  only  feel  you  the  Janet  I  coul< 
taken  and  doubled  myself  with  her,  as  Heriot  said.     It  was,  I  bcli 
my  heart,  you  that  I  loved,  Janet.  Stand  by  you  and  see  you  given 
But  I  have  had  you  in  my  arms  I     I  have  kissed  you  I     You  can't 
me  !     And  to  be  true,  you  cannot  give  yourself  except  to  me.   Unlc 
confess  to  me  that  you  have  quite  changed.     Make  that  confessic 
there's  the  end.     If  you  are  true  you  are  mine.     What  is  this  kee] 
the  word  ?     You  pledge  your  pride  and  are  afraid  to  break  it  for 
sake.     You  love,  you  must  love  me  ;  you  love  none  but  me.     I'm  f 
to  it  as  the  air  I  breathe.  Why,  good  heaven,  I  could  not  treat  you 
wife  of  any  but  myself.     I  laugh  at  a  marriage -service  that  prete 
bind  you  to  a  law  and  exclude  mo.     Not  only  it  can't  be,  but  suf 
it  were,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  break  it :  and  because  I  have  the 
and  because  I  would  do  right  by  you.     We  have  been  betrothed 
since  wc  wore  bom ;  certainly  since  we  were  children.     I  know  th< 
the  turn  of  your  mind,  your  moods,  your  habits,  from  the  plainest 
sweetest.     Do   you   not  half  drop  your   eyelids —  ?     But  answe 
can  a  man  with  such  memories  as  I  have  let  you  go  ?    I  claim  you 
verv  reason  that  vou  are  true,  and  can't  swerve." 

Her  straightforward  intellect  was  bewildered  by  these  raving  soph 
The  mar\-el  of  the  transformation  of  me,  too,  must  have  added 
momentar}"  sense  of  helplessness. 

**  Harry  I  your  last  letter  !  '*  she  said,  breathing  in  pain. 

**  The  letter  of  a  fool,  a  coxcomb  I     Is  it  to  punish  me  for  that 

**  Not  to  punish.  But  that  letter  :  I  searched  for  a  word  of  lo 
smallest  sign  ;  I  had  it  on  my  heart  all  night  to  see  if  I  could  dr 
something  better  than  I  found  in  it : — not  one  I  " 
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**  Bat  I WM  ruined  at  the  time  I  wrote  it.  Heflect !  Had  I  lost  snch  a 
little  ?  And  to  fill  the  enp  yon  shnt  your  doors  on  my  father !  I  could 
have  exeosed  and  aeconnted  for  yonr  doing  so  at  a  moment  when  I  was 
less  sharply  wounded  and  he  less  inoffensive.  How  can  I  explain  my 
situation  to  you — ^you  don't  understand  it.  Tet  I  see  myself  in  your  eyes. 
I*m  not  a  stouoger  there.    Janet,  come  to  me !  " 

Her  voice  was  hoarse  in  uttering  some  protest. 

« Is  this  maniage-day  fixed  then  ?  "  I  demanded. 

*'  It  is.  Let  me  go  now,  Harry.  Tour  fitther  likes  to  see  me  grandly 
dressed.*' 

**  Does  this  man  dine  with  you  who  is  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day." 

"  Not  he  to-day,  hut  I  I  Your  father  and  mother  approve  the 
match  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Then  it's  a  nohleman.     Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  He  is  of  noble  hirth." 

*'  You  speak  like  a  ballad.     And  it  was  you  that  fixed  the  day  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Then  you  belong  to  the  man  I  " 

'*  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  do  indeed.    And  now,  Harry,  let  me  go." 

"  One  word, — ^you  love  him  ?  " 

"  You  must  read  me  by  my  deeds." 

"Come,  your  deeds  have  not  been  of  the  kindest  to  me:  do  yon 
love  me  ?  " 

**  I  loved  my  dear  friend  Harry,  who  would  once  have  spared  me  such 
a  question,  if  it  distressed  me,"  said  Janet,  and  my  axmt  Dorothy  entering 
the  room  with  my  father  helped  her  to  fly. 

Dining  with  my  shattered  father  was  a  dismal  feast :  dining  as  Janet*s 
guest  after  such  a  conversation  as  oars  had  been  was  no  happy  privilege. 
The  strangeness  of  the  thought  that  she  was  not  to  belong  to  mo  numbed 
my  senses.  At  intervals  a  dark  flash  of  fancy  pictured  her  the  bride  of 
another,  but  it  seemed  too  dark,  impossible  to  realize :  she  talked  and 
smiled  too  pleasantly  to  make  it  credible.  She  was  a  woman  who  would 
talk  and  smile  while  stepping  to  the  altar,  perhaps  be  a  little  paler ;  how 
^ve  her  finger  to  be  ringed  ?  Why,  the  hateful  creature  would  extend  it 
with  matter-of-fact  simplicity,  as  she  did  her  hand  to  the  wine-glass :  but 
to  whom  ?  who  was  the  man  ?  She  was  giving  it  for  a  title.  Her  love 
unsatisfied,  she  had  grown  ambitious.  The  idea  of  her  marrying  for  social 
rank  cooled  and  relieved  my  distemper,  but  at  her  expense,  for  though  she 
complimented  me  I  must  despise  her !  She  had  resolved  that  I  should  owe 
her  much  :  her  management  of  my  father  was  a  miracle  of  natural  sweetness 
and  tact;  she  helped  outhis  sentences,  she  divined  his  unfinished  ones.  Could 
it  have  been  predicted  that  we  should  ever  have  sat  together  on  these  terms  ? 
She  affected  to  relish  him.  On  whose  account  but  Harry  Richmond's  ? 
Was  it  merely  to  do  me  friendly  service  ?     No,  she  was  mine  still ! 

29-2 
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My  self-cajoling  heart  rushed  out  to  her  adoringly^  more  hop 
captive  from  every  effort  to  escape.  For  she  was  not  mine  ;  she 
would  he.  The  qualities  I  loved  in  her,  that  made  her  stand  side  I 
with  my  hravest  manhood,  and  had  once  preserved  her  for  me  in  d< 
of  coldness,  were  against  me  now  :  my  chance  had  gone. 

And  studying  her  acutely  in  the  careless  looks  one  throws  at  tc 
perceived  what  had  not  heen  so  visihle  when  we  were  alone,  a  si: 
individual  tone  in  her  developed  womanliness,  a  warmth  of  grace  i 
temperate  nature  :  the  frown  was  very  rare,  and  the  hps  would  he  a 
under  it.  The  soft  shut  lips  had  a  nohle  repose.  She  had  gainc 
manner  of  a  perfect  young  English  gentlewoman,  without  heing  fas! 
after  a  pattern,  without  the  haunting  shadow  of  primness,  which  hai 
charged  to  the  lack  of  the  powers  of  educated  speech  in  the  reputed 
of  earth's  ladies.  She  had  learnt  the  art  of  dressing,  and  knew  her 
of  colour,  my  Janet. 

"  Will  you  go  to   the   opera  for  an  hour  to-night,  Hany  ? 
asked  me. 

It  sounded  to  me :  **  Will  you  run  with  me  and  see  the  max 
plighted  to  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  I  said. 

The  solemnity  of  the  affirmative  amazed  her. 

My  father  spoke. 

**  Bichie  has  a  dress-suit  in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  the  third 
partment  of  my  rosewood  wardrobe,  and  the  family  watch  bequeath 
by  my  mother  lies  on  it,  stopped  at  a  quarter  to  ten.*' 

His  voice  broke. 

Janet  put  her  hand  out  to  him. 

**  Yes !  Do  I  not  remember  ?  You  told  us  you  would  kee 
'  uniform '  for  him,  so  that  if  he  hked  he  might  go  into  sociel 
moment  of  his  return." 

My  father  said  he  was  a  general. 

I  went  up  to  Janet. 

**  Will  you  give  me  that  letter  ?  " 

'«  What  letter  ?  " 

**  The  letter  you  had  on  your  heart  all  night." 

She  blushed  :  she  shook  her  head. 

I  knew  the  blush  innocent,  but  it  was  a  blush,  and  my  heart  bui 
on  it  like  a  hound,  chasing  it  through  all  the  shifts  and  windii 
feminine  flight.     I  felt  that  I  was  master. 

How  if  the  man  should  be  the  manly  good  fellow  I  supposed  1 
necessity  to  be,  sincerely  fond  of  her  ?  Why,  then  I  pitied  hii 
loved  her  none  the  better  for  surrendering  to  me.  And  in  tml 
would  certainly  have  chosen  no  other  kind  of  man  than  the  best  < 
English  blood. 

She  liked  my  half-indifferent  manner  on  the  road  to  the  opera ; 
able  to  prattle,  and  we  laughed   and  chatted.      My  father  ap] 
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Bomewbat  agitated:  he  sat  erect,  saying:  "I  show  myself;  I  show  my- 
self." Janet  laid  her  hand  in  his.  "Ay,  the  most  absolute  self- 
command,"  said  he ;  and  with  a  look  on  me :  "  Old  Richie !  " 

My  aunt  Dorothy  accounted  for  the  observation  we  attracted  upon 
entering  the  box. 

"  Janet  has  been  much  noticed." 

"  Do  you  see  the  man  she  is  engaged  to,  aunty  ?  " 

She  gazed  round  the  house. 

"  No." 

I  quitted  the  box  to  look  at  her  myself  from  the  outside,  and  strolled 
about  the- lobby  only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Lady  Kane. 

''  Here,  come  with  me,"  said  this  detestable  old  woman ;  **  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  and  taste  you  after  your  travels." 

I  had  to  enter  her  box  and  sit  beside  her. 

**  I  can  take  liberties  with  you  now  ;  we're  almost  relatives," 
said  she. 

"  ReaUy,"  said  I. 

''Don*t  acknowledge  it,  if  you  don't  like  it,"  she  ran  on;  "I  find  it 
quite  enough  to  be  great-aunt  to  one  young  man.  That's  a  fardel  pretty 
nearly  ofi*  my  shoulders.  Well,  and  how  have  you  been  ?  and  what  have 
you  seen  ?  Are  you  going  to  write  a  book  ?  Don't.  It*s  bad  style. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  have  put  us  back  six  months  ?  I 
bagged,  I  implored.  No.  A  will  of  iron !  All  the  better,  though  we  feel 
the  pinch  of  it  just  at  present.  I  like  a  young  woman  with  plenty  of  wiU, 
though  it's  nasty  to  find  it  in  opposition.  Got  rid  of  your  disappoint- 
ments, poor  boy  ?  Ton  mustn't  play  high  stakes  without  good  backing. 
I  shall  take  you  in  hand,  and  train  you  and  set  you  up.  Do  you  like 
this  opera-shouting  ?  You  haven't  brought  back  a  Circassian,  eh,  sir  ? 
Hm'm,  there's  no  knowing  your  tricks.  If  I'm  to  do  anything  for  you 
in  the  market  I  must  have  a  full  confession.  So  I  said  to  my  monkey, 
and  he  went  on  his  knees,  and  I  listened.  You  are  Calibans !  You  all 
of  you  want  washing  and  combing  to  make  you  decent.'* 

Her  sick  old  stale-milk-shot  eyes  wavered  across  me  nimbly  while  she 
rattled  her  licensed  double-dowager's  jargon,  suitable  to  Edbury*s  ears. 

"You're  gloomy,"  she  said,  peering  intently.  One  could  have 
imagined  her  fluttering  in  suspense  like  a  kite  over  the  fallows. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lady,"  said  I,  for  she  pressed  me  obstinately 
to  open  my  mind  to  her.  '*  I've  been  so  long  out  of  England  that  I 
hardly  remember  the  language,  and  I  am  going  round  the  house  to  take 
lessons." 

"  Very  well,  go  along :  "  she  dismissed  me :  "  and  call  on  me  to- 
morrow early.  Yes,  there  he  is ; "  she  glanced  at  Janet's  box.  **  We 
don't  object  to  her  showing  him  about ;  I  don't  mind  it  a  bit  for  my  part ; 
I  have  no  bourgeois  prejudices — if  she's  quite  sure  he  won't  break  out 
again.  But  you've  had  enough  of  scandal,  eh?  You'll  take  him  in 
hand  now  you  are  back.     Go,  you  bronzed  boy,  and  try  and  finish  your 
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tfiilct  early  to-morrow  morning :  I  will  see  jou  at  eleven.     I  think 
niuLch  for  you  in  my  head." 

Janet's  eyes  dwelt  on  me  a  half  instant  when  I  resumed  my 
behind  her  seat. 

**  Do  you  ever  see  that  old  woman,  Lady  Kane  ?  "  said  I. 

She  answered :  "  You  have  been  talking  to  her." 

I  threw  my  remarks  into  the  form  of  a  meditation : 

**  Some  of  those  old  women  of  society  are  as  intolerable  as  wt 
tub  shrews.  She  couldn't  have  been  more  impudent  to  me  or  com 
you  if  she  had  been  bred  in  the  fish- market.  Why  does  one  comi 
stared  at  and  overhauled  in  public  by  a  gabbling  harridan !  ** 

**  Wo  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  good  medicine  for  our  pa 
said  Janet.     **  Your  father  likes  it,  Harry." 

**  My  dearest,  my  friend  I  "  I  whispered,  and  saw  the  edge 
cheek  before  me  bum  with  crimson  colour  that  stole  on  like  a  Hoi 
round  among  the  short  spare  wisps  of  curls  free  of  the  up-driving 
on    her  bare   neck.     A   sight    heavenly   sweet  to   see;    convinc 
my  mastery  ! 

I  touched  her  dress.  The  trial  of  so  true  a  heart  as  hers  h 
sympathy,  and  I  was  soothed  by  the  thought  that  I  could  in  m 
respect  her  even  after  I  had  subdued  her,  for  supposing  we  had  m 
in  pubhc  I  would  still  have  refrained  from  a  lover's  privileges,  and 
have  helped  her  to  reflect  upon  what  we,  who  were  under  a  commo: 
of  love,  could  best  do  in  reason  than  have  struck  her  senses. 

But  it  was  too  hard  to  sit  near  that  divinely  flaming  tell-tale  ne 
face,  merely  to  speak  and  hear  short  replies.  I  fled  to  an  upper 
where  Temple  met  me  and  drew  me  into  the  box  of  Anna  Penrhys. 

She  exclaimed  :  <*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon  not  unhappy !  " 

**  Why  should  I  be  ?"  said  I. 

**  Men  change.  I  wished  it  once,  but  if  you  are  satisfied  m 
won't  any  of  us  complain.  I  like  you  the  more,  Harry,  for  not  bei 
the  majority." 

I  guessed  at  her  meaning :  **  Hunting  the  heiress  ?  no,  that's  i 
pursuit." 

**  But  I'm  in  love  with  Janet  Dchcster,"  said  Anna  warmly, 
has  improved  him  wonderfully." 

"My  father?  yes." 

**  I  was  speaking  for  the  moment  of  a  more  fortunate  person, 
Look  down  there." 

I  looked  dovMi  at  Janet's  box,  and  beheld  the  Martinis  of  1 
occupying  my  place. 

Anna  repUed  to  the  look  I  levelled  at  her. 

**  Didn't  you  know  ?  Lady  Kane  managed  it  cleverly,  they  f 
was  one  of  the  surprised,  but  I  am  still  under  thirty.'* 

Temple  did  me  a  similar  service. 

*'  I  wrote  you  word  of  the  engagement,  Bichio." 
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"  Yon  iold  me  she  had  engaged  herself  to  Edbory  ?  "  said  I,  and  shut 
my  eyes ;  for  if  ever  a  man  had  devils  within  him  I  had.  She  mnst  have 
caught  sight  of  her  betrothed  lover  in  the  honse  when  she  threw  me  on 
such  an  ocean  of  conceit  with  her  treacherous  blush. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Janet's  Heroism. 

I  WENT  to  the  dear  peaceful  home  of  Temple  that  night,  and  should  have 
been  glad  if  his  sisters  had  kissed  me  as  they  did  him. 

Next  day,  having,  with  Mr.  Temple's  help,  procured  a  set  of  furnished 
chambers,  I  sent  a  note  to  my  father  by  messenger,  in  which  I  requested 
him  to  come  to  me  immediately. 

The  answer  was  Janet's.     It  ran : — 

"  My  Deab  Harbt — 

<<  We  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  your  father  be  away  from  us. 
"He  watches  the  door  for  you.     Bear  in  mind  that  he  has  passed 
through  an  illness. 

"  We  hope  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  later  than  to-morrow  before  you 
visit  us. 

**  Your  affectionate 

'*  Janet." 

So  she  attached  no  idea  of  shame  to  her  approaching  alliance  with 
Edbury.  She  wrote  to  me  as  though  she  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
degraded  herself ! 

Janet  was  a  judge  of  what  men  were ;  she  must  have  read  him 
through.  Was  it  that  she  was  actually  in  secret  of  the  order  of  women 
who  are  partial  to  rakes,  and  are  moved  by  the  curiosity  of  their 
inexperienced  kinship  ?  Or  had  the  monstrous  old  intriguer  Lady  Kane 
hoodwinked  and  spellbound  my  girl  ? 

I  was  not  to  be  later  than  to-morrow  in  visiting  her : — therefore 
Edbury  was  expected  to-day.  It  would  be  as  well  to  see  them  together, 
measure  them,  and  consider  how  they  were  sorted.  ''  With  all  my  heart 
I'm  sorry  for  her  !  "  I  said.     I  thought  I  was  cured. 

Presently — and  this  is  the  bitter  curse  of  love — the  whole  condition  of 
things  passed  into  imagination,  holding  proportionate  relations  to  reality, 
bat  intense  as  though  I  walked  in  fire,  and  shivering  me  with  alternate 
throbs  of  black  and  bright. 

I  despised  her :  I  envied  him. 

I  felt  certain  that  I  could  outrun  him,  and  I  loathed  the  bestial 
rivalry. 

Her  choice  of  the  man  painted  him  insufferably  Ceut  to  me :  the  shadow 
of  him  upon  her  distorted  her  features. 
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But  that  shadow  gave  bor  a  vile  attractivenefla,  and  Uumot  b 
eeuBS  of  power  in  me  to  crush  his  preteuces. 

I  von  her ;  Bho  was  taateleas.     I  lost  her  ;  she  was  all  human  1 

Was  it  Dot  a  dnty  towards  the  dead  as  veil  as  the  living  that  I 
take  her  in  contempt  of  relnctance  ? 

Would  it  not  be  stirring  a  devilry  for  me  to  interpose  ? 

And  BO  forth  ;  lovers  can  colour  the  sketch.  It  wants  the  emu 
the  band  that  sweeps  the  Ijre  to  sound  the  incessant  Tevolntions 
made  day  or  night  for  me  upon  &  recurring  breath ;  shocks  thai 
changes  of  the  oniTsrse. 

The  pain  of  this  contest  in  ima^nation  when  passion  predomini 
that  yon  can  get  no  succour  of  trivial  material  circumstances  :  thii 
rednced  to  their  elements.  The  Idea  of  Edbnry,  stieb  as  he  was, 
hare  afflicted  me  with  no  jealous  pangs :  but  I  had  to  contemplat 
through  the  eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  chosen  him :  I  could  not  c 
him  from  ber. 

I  tried  recourse  to  my  brain;  I  thought  calml; — she  has  i 
mind;  I  have  always  known  it.  The  word  'always'  seized  mt 
whirlwind,  sweeping  me  backward  through  the  years  of  our  comm 
to  the  multitude  of  incidents,  untasted  in  their  HweetnesH  then,  to  ] 
ont  now  bke  gall. 

Ottilia's  worldly  and  intellectual  rank  both  had  been  cont 
present  to  temper  my  cravings  ;  bat  Janet  was  on  my  level — men 
trifle  below  it,  morally  above — hard  ae  metal  if  she  liked.  Bhe  i 
conflicts,  she  defied  subjugation.  My  old  grandfather  was  right 
would  be  a  true  man's  mate.  All  the  more  reason  for  withdrawii 
from  that  loose-lipped  Edbuiy.  He  bad  the  Bolton  blood:  I  remen 
Colonel  Keddon's  anecdote  of  the  mother. 

My  old  grandfather  said  of  Janet,  "  She's  a  compassionate  tbin{ 
felt  the  tears  under  his  speech,  and  how  late  I  was  in  gettiug  wi 
Compassion  for  Edbory  in  Janet's  bosom  was  Lady  Kane's  chief  enf 
assault,  so  my  annt  Dorothy  told  me.  Lady  Ilcfaester  had  been  fc 
saitor.  Sir  Roderick  for  the  other,  up  to  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  Ik 
the  most  united  of  wedded  couples.  Janet  was  persecuted.  She 
that  Edbnry's  life  was  running  to  waato  ;  she  liked  him  fur  his  eric 
and  hunting,  bis  frankness,  seeming  manliness,  and  general  native  E 
enthusiasm.  I  permitted  myself  to  comprehend  the  case  as  fur  as  I 
allow  myself  to  cicuso  her. 

I  went  to  her  house  after  the  lapse  of  a  day.  Slic  met  mo  qniet 
kindly,  but  with  I  know  not  what  bostibty  of  reserve,  whose  ap; 
threat  of  resistance  challenged  nu  attack. 

"  WTiy  do  you  frown  at  me  ?  "  I  commenced. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  my  old  habit,  Han^  ?  I'm  sot  quite  cu 
it,"  she  answered. 

"  You  will  soon  have  nothing  to  frow-n  at." 

She  smiled. 
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"  That  sounds  like  a  promise  of  heaven.  Do  yon  mean  that  I  shall 
not  see  yon,  Hany  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Janet,  I  have  to  tell  yon  this.  But  first  let  me  ask' yon  : 
Yoa  hold  yonrself  izrevocably  plighted  to  this  man  Edbnry  ?  ** 

"  Yes." 

"  Yon  have  sworn  yonr  oath  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  swear  oaths.** 

*'  Then  yon  are  exceedingly  nnlike  the  partner  yon  have  selected.  Yon 
fkDcy  yon  are  bonnd  in  hononr  ?  *' 

"  I  am.** 

"  If  yon  were  to  leam  that  yon  had  committed  an  error,  yon  would  still 
bold  yonrself  bonnd  to  take  the  step  ?  ** 

**  I  should  hold  myself  bound  not  to  punish  him  for  my  mistake.** 

"  It  would  not  be  to  punish  him  to  marry  him  without  respecting 
lim!*' 

"  I  don*t  know,**  said  she,  suddenly  letting  her  wits  break  down,  and 
"eplying  like  a  sullen  child  at  a  task ;  a  swing  of  her  skirts  would  have 
»mpleted  the  nice  resemblance. 

"  Well  then,  Janet,  let  me  tell  yon  I  don*t  respect,  and  have  strong 
Basons  for  disliking,  the  man  you  propose  to  yourself  for  your  husband, 
ind  therefore,  if  yon  become  the  man*s  wife — 


ft 


**  Yon  knew  him  years  ago,  Harry.     He  is  different — 

"  Yon  imagine  you  have  performed  miracles  !  ** 

**  No,  I  think  most  young  men  are  alike.'*  She  added  softly,  <<  in 
lome  things.'* 

This  was  her  superior  knowledge  of  mankind,  entirely  drawn  from  my 
»ld  grandfather's  slips  of  conversation  regarding  the  ways  of  men,  in  the 
>re8ence  of  the  country-bred  girl. 

«<  Yon  know  nothing  whatever  of  him  or  us,**  said  I. 

She  answered,  "  I  know  as  much  as  I  care  to  hear.'* 

«*  Concerning  the  remainder,  it  doesn't  matter  ?  '* 

"  At  least,  he  has  not  deceived  me." 

"  He  must  have  pushed  his  confidences  beyond  the  customary 
imit  !  ** 

**  Harry,  can  you  say  that  he  is  much  worse  than  other  young 
aen  ?  '* 

It  was  in  the  attitude  of  an  inquisitor  that  I  received  the  thrust  full  in  the 
ireast  from  my  own  weapon.  Is  there,  indeed,  a  choice  for  purely-trained 
onng  women  among  the  flock  of  males  ? — if  we  would  offer  ourselves  to 
heir  discriminating  eyes  as  fitting  mates  upon  the  ground  of  purity  ! 

"  Oh,  quite  as  intelligent — quite  as  noble  I  "  I  covered  my  retreat, 
seling  myself  trotting  in  couples  with  Edbury  and  his  like,  as  though  at 
ler  command. 

It  enraged  me.  My  conduct  grew  execrable.  I  made  hot  love  to  her 
aerely  to  win  one  clasp  of  the  lost  figure  in  my  arms.  She  listened, 
ienced,  frowned,  reddened,  and,  perhaps,  learnt  to  know  more  of  men  in  a 
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minuto  than  she  had  through  the  course  of  her  life.  Who  could 
Edburj''s  betrothed  ? 

8Ue  Eccmed  to  apprehend  what  was  overshadowing  me:  g1 
"  Harry,  it's  the  lose  of  my  roapoct  for  yon  that's  the  craelleet." 

But  she  could  not  rob  me  of  my  earage  consolation  in  havin] 
permanent  bhish  on  her  face.  Let  the  wretch  redden  for  tier  idi 
this  bit  of  crimson  was  mine.     I  bad  stolon  a  trifle. 

The  trifle  became  a  bonndless  treasure,  a  relic,  a  horrible  back 
a  thing  wilb  a  sting,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  breathingB.  I  bad 
sure  of  it,  no  more  than  a  wild  beast  has  of  its  bolted  meal.  Pai 
none  when  yon  let  it  mn  counter  to  loye. 

"  Harrj-,  I  leave  you,"  she  said,  not  nngently ;  rather  to  pw 
gentleness. 

"  Good-by,  Janet,"  I  replied. 

"  We  shall  see  yon  to-day  ?  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Hardly." 

She  sighed ; 

"  You  know  your  power." 

"  Power !  if  I  could  keep  you  from  throwing  yourself  awaj 
fellow,  I  would  renounce  every  chance  of  my  own.  Don't  speak 
those  undertones.  If  you  look  at  me  in  that  manner  I  won't  an 
myself.  You  tempt  me  to  believe  you  the  faith&Ilest  woman  all' 
abroad,  I  return  to  you  to  lay  my  life  at  your  feet,  and  I  find  I  a 
touch  yon,  only  to  see  you  at  stated  hours  ;  you've  ring-fenced 
with  the  coronet  of  the  loosest  titled  dog  in  the  country.  Was  I 
wrong  in  coming  to  yon,  Bnppoaing  you  always  true  to  me  :  wfa 
me  to  think  her  faithful  unto  death  ?  " 

Janet  bcut  her  head. 

"  I  may  be  a  Utile  guilty,"  she  said. 

My  bounding  paradoics,  which  were  like  reason  playing  con 
with  its  croniam  between  its  heels,  gained  that  confession  from 
there  had  been  a  struggle  and  a  sense  of  infidelity  in  her  heart  E 
confession  of  '  a  little  guilt '  coloured  her  to  my  blacker  taste : 
beast  sprang  for  another  meal. 

She  submitted :  I  paid  the  cost  of  it.  Dead  lips,  an  nnyieldii 
and  torture  on  tiie  forehead,  make  np  a  vulture's  feast. 

She  left  me  without  a  word. 

\Miat  could  she  think  of  me !  Madness  must  hare  Btricken 
nono  of  the  illusions  of  madness  to  divert  the  pain. 

I  went  to  my  chambers.  Behold  the  carriage  of  Lady  Kan 
door  of  the  bouse  ! 

"  Oh  !  you  really  wore  out !  "  cried  she,  staccato.  "  Vniy  di 
keep  your  appointment,  naughty  fellow  ?  Here,  step  in,  and  j 
tell  me  fie-fie  stories  of  the  harem,  if  you  like." 

I  cicuscd  myself  for  declining  the  honour  hlnntly :  wheni 
proceeded  to  business : — My  &ther  was  Tery  much  in  the  way  in 
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house.  Did  I  not  think  it  severe  npon  an  ardent  loTcr  that  neither  his 
relatives  nor  he  himself  were  permitted  to  call  on  her  except  at  hours 
when  it  pleased  a  broken  invalid  to  have  a  nap.  That  was  all  she  had  to 
say  :  I  had  looked  after  him  so  long  that  in  her  opinion  I  was  the  best 
nurse  possible  for  him. 

I  told  her  I  shared  the  opinion,  and  I  referred  her  to  Janet. 

'<  Ohl  dear  me,  no,  I've  had  enough  of  that,"  she  said,  shuddering 
ludicrously. 

I  felt  myself  a  sharer  in  her  particular  sentiments  likewise. 

Her  fury  for  my  delightful  society  was  not  to  be  appeased  save  by  the 
*  positive  *  promise  that  I  would  at  once  take  my  father  under  my  own 
care. 

Again  I  sent  for  him,  hoping  to  see  Janet's  hand>vriting,  and  taste  a 
new  collision. 

My  aunt  Dorothy  came. 

"  Harry,  you  meant  your  letter  for  a  command  ?  '* 

She  pressed  her  bosom  for  breath. 

"  The  simplest  in  the  world,  aunty.  My  father  ought  to  be  with  me. 
He  is  well-cared  for,  but  he  is  liable  to  insult." 

"  No  one  is  allowed  to  call  but  when  ho  is  upstairs." 

"  Yes,  so  Tve  heard.  I  suppose  ho  wishes  me  to  bo  near  him,  and  as 
things  are  you  must  be  aware  that  I  can't  well  bo  visiting  Janet.  And, 
finally,  I  have  decided  on  it." 

"  Do  you  forget  Janet*s  good  influence  over  him,  Harry." 

<'  On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  it  better  than  mine." 

"  You  are  resolved  ?  " 

"  Quite  resolved." 

**  Then  I  must  let  you  know  the  truth.     I  disobey  Janet " 

"  A  miraculous  tyrant,  upon  my  honour  I  " 

''  In  anything  that  touches  your  happiness,  Harry,  yes ;  as  far  as  she 
may  be  now." 

Dorothy  Beltham  waxed  strangely  agitated.  I  kissed  her  and  held 
both  her  hands. 

"  It  is  this,  dear  Harry ;  bear  to  hear  it  I  Janet  and  I  and  his  good 
true  woman  of  a  housekeeper,  whoso  name  is  Waddy,  we  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  persons  that  know  it.  He  had  a  large  company  to  dine  at  a  City 
tavern,  she  told  us,  on  the  night  after  the  decision — when  the  verdict 
went  against  him.  The  following  morning  I  received  a  note  from  this  good 
Mrs.  Waddy  addressed  to  Sir  Roderick's  London  house,  where  I  was 
staying  with  Janet;  it  said  that  he  was  ill ;  and  Janet  put  on  her  bonnet 
at  once  to  go  to  him." 

**  The  lady  didn't  fear  contagion  any  longer  ?  " 

**  She  went,  walking  fast.  Ho  was  living  in  lodgings,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  insisted  on  removing  him,  Mrs.  Waddy  told  us.  She  was 
cowering  in  the  parlour.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  go  upstairs.  Janet 
went  by  herself." 
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My  heart  rose  on  a  huge  swell. 

''  She  was  alone  with  him,  Harry.     We  eonld  hear  them.*' 
Dorothy  Beltham  looked  imploringly  on  me  to  waken  my  who! 
prehension. 

'<  She  subdued  him.     When  I  saw  him  he  was  white  as  death,  bi 
not  dangerous  at  all.*' 

«  Do  you  mean  she  found  him  raving  ?  **  I  cried  out  on  oar 
name,  in  grief  and  horror. 

**  Yes,  dear  Harry,  it  was  so.** 
**  She  stepped  between  him  and  an  asylum  ?  *' 
**  She  quitted  Sir  Roderick*s  house  to  lodge  your  father  safs 
that  she  hired,  and  have  him  under  her  own  care.  She  watched  1 
and  night  for  three  weeks,  and  governed  him,  assisted  only  at  intc 
the  poor  frightened  woman,  Mrs.  Waddy,  and  just  as  frightei 
And  I  am  still  subject  to  the  poor  woman's  way  of  pressing  her 
her  heart  at  a  noise.  It's  over  now.  Harry,  Janet  wished  that  yo 
never  hear  of  it.  She  dreads  any  excitement  for  him.  I  think  she 
in  fancying  her  own  influence  the  best :  he  is  used  to  it.  Yon  kz 
gentle  she  is  though  she  is  so  firm." 

«  Oh  !  don't  torture  me,  ma'am,  for  God's  sake,"  I  called  al< 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

My  Subjection. 

My  aunt  Dorothy  required  good  proof  that  the  malady  she  spoke  of 
fallen  upon  me  likewise. 

The  state  of  her  feelings  upon  that  subject  could  barely  be 
when  she  took  my  arm  to  walk  back  to  Janet's  house.  My  oat 
misery  and  perdition  had  unnerved  her. 

I  said  as  calmly  as  possible :  **  You  mentioned  her  gentleo 
firmness,  aunty  :  that  set  me  off.  Don't  you  understand  ?  You 
bo  alarmed." 

**  I  understand  there  is  a  contrast,"  Dorothy  Beltham  said. 

Explanations  were  fruitless  to  reveal  to  her  how  such  a  eon 
simply  spoken  would  act  upon  a  lover  situated  as  I  was,  hearing 
heard. 

Janet  gave  me  her  hand  again.     I  took  it  with  bloodless  fingei 

I  could  not  but  tell  her  of  the  load  of  debt  she  laid  me  under. 

**  Since  you  know  of  it,  dear  Harry,"  she  said,  "you  wiU  ag 
me  that  I  am  likely  to  be  the  best  nurse  for  the  present." 

<<  You  cannot  continue  it  long." 

**  While  I  can." 

So  long  as  she  was  free  that  meant. 

She  could  scarcely  have  discovered  a  method  of  phrasiDg  it  m 
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to  implj  the  grieroiiB  indication.    I  was  but  half  cored  in  spirit,  and  in 
licart  all  one  wonnd :  any  breath  blowing  on  me  from  her  did  me  a  hart. 

I  held  a  fiur  way  for  a  time  between  gentleness  and  bmtality,  and 
then  said  abniptly :  **  *  While  you  can.'     I  don*t  know  the  date." 

"  What  date,  Harry  ?  " 

"  Of  your  marriage.** 

"  It  is  named  for  next  month.*' 

"  It  is  ?  that  is  to  say,  you  have  named  next  month  and  the  day  of  it. 
I'm  thinking  of  my  father.  He  will  have  to  come  to  me  some  days 
before.  You  will  have  to  look  to  your  dresses,  et  castera.  The  Martinis 
of  Edbury  had  the  habit,  owing  to  an  infantine  fondness  for  amusement, 
of  treating  your  patient  upstairs  to  his  notions  of  fun.'* 

"  They  do  not  meet.*' 

"  I  know  they  do  not.  But  while  my  father  is  here — '  while  you  can  * 
look  after  him,  he  may  instigate  the  marquis*s  lively  mind  to  talk  of 
him — ^volubly,  is  quite  within  his  capacity.** 

Irony  was  loss  of  pains :  she  might  have  been  susceptible  to  the  irony 
of  thunder  not  too  finely  distilled. 

So  I  thought,  seeing  her  unmoved. 

She  answered  to  the  point. 

"  He  is  not  what  he  was.  I  hoped  you  would  be  friendly  to  him, 
Harry,  to  please  me.** 

**And  I  will  be,  to  please  you.** 

Soft  delight  shone  through  fresh  surprise  in  her  face. 

These  must  have  been  the  first  kind  words  I  had  spoken  to  her  since 
my  return  to  England. 

Happily  for  myself,  I  had  not  to  accuse  my  heart  of  intending  them 
two-edged. 

I  dropped  into  a  flat  sincerity  like  a  condition  of  stupor. 

The  description  of  the  bond  of  alliance  between  Janet  and  Edbury 
— could  it  by  any  ingenuity  be  analyzed  ?  Not  without  once  beholding 
them  together.  I  waited  for  that  dreary  spectacle  to  gain  the  bitter 
advance  in  wisdom  for  which  I  thirsted.  Even  to  so  low  a  condition 
did  I  descend,  who  had  once  made  of  each  day  a  step  in  philosophy, 
dragging  a  heart,  it  was  true,  but  not  the  slave  of  my  burden. 

There  came  to  me  a  little  note  on  foreign  paper,  uuaddressed,  an 
enclosure  forwarded  by  Janet,  and  containing  merely  one  scrap  from 
the  playful  Xeniex  of  Ottilia*s  favourite  brotherly  poets,  of  untransla- 
table flavour: — 

Who  shuDS  true  friends  flies  fortune  in  tlic  concrete  : 
Would  he  see  what  he  aims  at  ?  let  him  usk  his  heels. 

It  filled  me  with  a  breath  of  old  German  peace. 
From  this  I  learnt  that  Ottilia  and  Janet  corresponded.     Upon  what 
topics  ?  to  what  degree  of  intimacy  ? 

Janet  now  confessed  to  me  that  their  intimacy  had  never  known  reserve. 
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The  princess  had  dhined  her  attachment  for  Hany  Richmond  whi 
acquaintance  was  commenced  in  the  island,  and  knew  at  the 
moment  that  I  had  travelled  round  to  the  recognition  of  Janet's  wc 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  princess's  changeless  friendship,  1 1 
her,  leaving  little  to  be  guessed  of  my  state  of  mind,  withholding 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  me.  Imagination  dealt  me 
sharpest  misery,  and  now  that  Ottilia  resumed,  her  place  there,  I 
infinitely  peaccfullcr,  and  stronger  to  subdue  my  hungry  nati 
caused  me  no  pang,  strangely  though  it  read  in  my  sight  when 
to  send  warm  greetings  and  respects  to  the  prince,  her  husband. 

I  could  afterwards  meet  the  Marquis  of  Edboxy  with  snffieu 
containment  to  make  civility  an  easy  matter,  nay,  to  be  glad 
improvement  manifest  in  him.  He  paid  his  betrothed  a  momix 
I  had  been  summoned  early  to  the  house  to  see  my  father,  and  had 
down  from  "his  bed-room.  The  meeting  was  a  surprise.  Janet  stoi 
make  the  best  of  it.  Edbury  came  to  me  afiably,  much  less  in  hii 
style,  with  the  freshest  of  faces,  *  jocund,'  if  you  like  ;  a  real  : 
air,  allowing  for  the  redolent  cosmetics  and  tobacco  upon  his  perso 

''  Delighted  to  see  you,  Richmond.  Brown  as  a  Turk,  bj 
How  are  you  ?  Fellows  that  go  to  the  East  come  back  like  bron 
parcels  marked  '  fireworks  : '  you  never  can  get  anything  out  < 
except  with  a  lucifer.  Lots  to  tell  ?  We  had  jolly  hunting  tl 
If  ever  I  go  it  won't  be  in  the  winter ;  I'm  headlong  for  wi 
England ;  so*s  Janet.  She  and  I  usually  lead  the  field,  ani 
vou'rc  alone  with  a  woman  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds  on  a 
scent,  bv  Jove,  it's  awfullv  jollv  !  " 

These  were  Lis  memorable  words.  He  had  not  vet  masto 
whole  of  our  alphabet,  certain  consonants  of  which  I  supply  for  hi] 

Janet  talked  rapidly  with  him.     She  treated  him  as  a  lad. 

Expression  of  any  ulterior  sentiment  regarding  him  in  her  bo: 
showed  me  none.  Many  a  high-fiying  young  lady  similarly  i 
would.  I  suspect,  have  propitiated  the  critical  third  person  of  tl: 
with  some  sli'jiLt  token  of  individual  loftiness.  I  should  have  relis 
I'L-ticr  at  the  n:oment  had  she  done  so.  She  appeared  to  mi 
L:;n:;;Lo  upptT-boy.  who  has  an  odd  liking  fur  a  lively  doit- 
aeco-.intod  fur  by  the  latter  having  a  pretty  sister  at  home. 

He  succeeJcJ,  however,  in  persuading  her  to  drive  to  the  No 
So:ilh  Cricket -Match.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  give  me  a  sign 
il 1 1  ^ L -Li .] 0 lic ;.■ :  I  e ,.'11 1-1  no:  t v.- U . 

At  liiu'Lt  >Le  scLt  for  me.     The  hour  was  late,  the  case  ur: 
Fvm]\i:hizr.d  wiiL  LaJv  IIcLester  in  her  desire  that  Janet  should  b« 
the  tas'^  L'f  v.a:cL:L:!  ii-v  futler :  it  inl^icted  a  crrave  and  ceaseless 
at'l.  as  l.c  CLLstantly  critd  for  me  in  my  alsence.  I  thought  I  mij 
him  ;  but  n:v  aunt  I»orLtLv  ?a:d  Lis  call  for  Janet  was  wilder. 

I  :'.'"xd  :L:it  JaLct  Lad  soothed  him  to  sleep.  Ail  the  hoosehc 
at  rest.     We  sat  together  on  the  central  ottoman  of  the  drawij 
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conversing  at  intervals  with  low  voices.  The  physicians  declared  my 
father's  affliction  to  be  one  of  the  nerves,  not  of  Uio  brain,  she  said ;  and 
confirmed  their  opinion  from  her  own  experience.  She  was  very  tired, 
bat  coold  not  sleep— was  happy,  she  said,  now  that  I  was  in  the  house, 
and  betweenwhiles  shut  her  eyes,  breathing  deeply,  and  opened  them  wide 
to  listen.  No  sound  disturbed  ns.  The  nurse  attending  on  him  came 
down  once  to  inform  as  that  he  slept  still. 

''  Hany,  this  is  nice,  our  sitting  so  quiet  here,"  Janet  said. 

"  You  sigh  ?  " 

"  I  am  tired,  Hany." 

"  Why  not  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  I  can*t :  I  shall  not  sleep." 

''  He  will  soon  be  on  my  hands." 

«  Let  me  think  yoa  will  not  have  trouble,  Harry." 

Her  look  was  sorrowful :  I  steeled  my  heart  to  endarancc. 

Is  it  any  waste  of  time  to  write  of  love  ?  The  trials  of  life  are  in  it, 
bat  in  a  narrow  ring  and  a  fierier.  You  may  learn  to  know  yourself 
throagh  love,  as  yoa  do  after  years  of  life,  whether  you  are  fit  to  lift  them 
that  are  about  you,  or  whether  you  are  but  a  cheat,  and  a  load  on  the  backs 
of  yoor  fellows.  The  impure  perishes,  the  inefficient  languishes,  the  mode- 
rate comes  to  its  autumn  of  decay — ^these  are  of  the  kinds  which  aim  at 
aatisCAction,  to  die  of  it  soon  or  late.  The  love  that  survives  has  strangled 
craving ;  it  lives  because  it  lives  to  nourish  and  succour  like  the  heavens. 

Bat  to  strangle  craving  is  indeed  to  go  through  a  death  before  you 
reach  your  immortality. 

Janet  and  I  sat  long  into  the  night,  not  uttering  one  word  of  love. 

**  Moming^s  outside,"  I  said. 

She  answered,  '*I  don't  know  what  morning  is." 

*'  You  have  a  dark  line  under  your  eyes." 

**  My  ov.n  doing." 

«•  Mine." 

*'  Then  it  will  not  disfigure  me." 

We  gazed  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  named  the  hour,  and  forgot 
the  hour. 

When  we  parted  she  kissed  me — she  bent  over  to  me  at  half  arm's- 
length,  and  put  her  lips  to  my  cheek. 

Might  I  then  have  overcome  her  resolution  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
thankful  tenderness  which  blessed  me  for  respecting  her  ? 

Forms  of  violation  that  trample  down  another's  will  are  pardonable — 
can  well  be  justified  in  the  broad  working  world,  considering  what  it  i.^ 
composed  of.  If  yon  admit  the  existence  of  a  more  delicate  and  a  Li;5her 
world,  you  un'brstand  that  I  did  not  lose  by  abnegation.  My  love  for 
my  Janet  partly  j-Iipp-.d  tie  senses  into  reason,  anl  pity  and  esteem 
brought  back  Lcrs  for  L:e.  In  plainer  words,  I  he;:Jin  to  love  her  as  an 
honest  man  should  love;  fcho  mo,  as  a  plightcJ  woman  should  not,  and  the 
struggle  in  me  diminished,  in  her  was  greater. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

I  MEET  MY  First  Playfellow  and  take  my  Punishm 

I  WAS  taken  by  Temple  down  to  the  ship-smelling  East  of  Londox 
double  purpose  of  trying  to  convince  Captain  Welsh  of  the  extr 
of  a  piece  of  chivalry  he  was  about  to  commit,  and  of  seeing  a  la< 
history,  who  had  recently  come  under  his  guardianship.  Temple 
I  should  know  her,  but  he  made  a  mystery  of  it  until  the  mome] 
introduction  arrived,  not  being  certain  of  her  identity,  and  not  w 
have  me  disappointed.  It  appeared  that  Captain  Welsh  qucsti 
men  closely  after  he  had  won  his  case,  and  he  arrived  at  the  C( 
that  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  false  swearing  in  his 
He  did  not  dismiss  them,  for,  as  he  said,  it  was  twice  a  bad  thin 
sinners  loose :  it  was  to  shove  them  out  of  the  direct  road  of  am< 

I'  and  it  was  a  wrong  to  the  population.     He  insisted,  however,  o 

J  the  legal  costs  and  an  indemnity  for  the  collision  at  sea  ;  and  Tei 

\  in  great  distress  about  it,  he  having  originally  suggested  the  sue 

his  men  to  Captain  Welsh.     ''  I  wanted  to  put  him  on  his  guar 

:  those  rascals,"  Temple  said,  '<  and  I  suppose,"  he  sighed,  <'  I  wf 

old  captain  to  think  mo  enormously  clever  all  round.'*     Heshooli 

-  and  assumed  a  bearish   aspect,  significant  of  disgust  and  recli 

"  The  captain  '11  be  ruined,  Richie  ;  and  he's  not  young,  you  kn< 

^  on  sailing  his  barque  Priscilla  for  ever.      If  he  pays,  why,  I 

pay,  and  then  you  ought  to  pay,  for  I  shouldn't  have  shown  off  be 

I  alone,  and  then  the  wind  that  fetched  you  ought  to  pay.     Toss 

t  sense   overboard,  there's  no  end  to  your  finedrawings;  that's 

f  always  safest  to  swear  by  the  judge." 

i  We  rolled  down  to  the  masts  among  the  chimneys  on  the  t 

omnibus.     The  driver  was  eloquent  on  cricket-matches.     Now 
'         .  I  he  said,  was  fine  manly  sport ;  it  might  kill  a  man,  but  it  neve 

mischief:  forei^crs  themselves  had  a  bit  of  an  idea  that  it  was 


.!' 


I  \  game  in  the  world,  though  it  was  a  nice  joke  to  see  a  foreigner  p 

.-fri\  ^^  I     None  of  them  could  stand  to  be  bowled  at.     Hadn't  stomacl 

!;  J;  J"  [  they'd  have  to  train  for  soldiers  firtt.     On  one  occasion  he  ha< 

.  f''^  .  Frenchman  looking  on  at  a  match.     '*r>all  was  hit  a  shooter  t 

5I»t  .  slips :   otr  starts  Frenchman,  catches  it,  heaves  it  'up,  like  his  he 

iy^ :  ■  way  to  wicket,  and  all  the  field  set  to  bawliog  at  him,  and  send 

'■•  •  we  knew  where.     lie  tripped  ofi":   *  You  no  comprong  politenef 

"     •  countrw'     Ha  !  ha !  " 

iv  ^,  To  prove  the  aforesaid  Frenchman  ^vrong,  we  nodded  to  the 

.'\\  laughter  at  his  exquisite  imitation. 

'*.'••  He  informed  us  that  he  had  backed  the  Surrev  Eleven  h 

owing  to  the  report  of  a  gentleman-bowler,  who  had  dono  thinj 
way  of  tumbling  wickets  to  tickle  the  ears  of  cricketers.     Q© 


,  »   ■ 


'I 
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baiters  were   common ;   genUemen-bowlen   were    quite    another   dish. 
Saddlebank  was  the  gentleman's  name. 

"  Old  Nandrew  Saddle  ?  "  Temple  called  to  me,  and  we  smiled  at  the 
npposition  of  8addlebank*s  £une,  neither  of  ns,  from  what  we  had  known 
»f  his  bowling,  doubting  that  he  deserved  it. 

"  Acquainted  with  him,  gentlemen?"  the  driver  inquired,  touching  his 
aL  "Well,  and  I  ask  why  don't  more  gentlemen  take  to  cricket? 
itead  of  horses  all  round  the  year !  Now,  there's  my  notion  of  happi- 
teas,'*  said  the  man  condemned  to  inactivity,  in  the  perpetual  act  of 
action ;  *'  cricket  in  cricket  season  !  It  comprises— count :  lots  o' 
muuDg ;  and  that's  good :  just  enough  o'  takmg  it  easy ;  that's  good :  a 
ppetite  for  your  dinner,  and  your  ale  or  your  port,  as  may  be  the  case ; 
|Ood,  number  three.  Add  on  a  tired  pipe  after  dark,  and  a  sound  sleep 
D  follow,  and  you  say  good  morning  to  the  doctor  and  the  parson ;  for 
om're  in  health  body  and  soul,  and  ne'er  a  parson  '11  make  a  better 
Christian  of  ye,  that  I'll  swear." 

As  if  anxious  not  to  pervert  us,  he  concluded :  <<  That's  what  I  think, 
jBDtlemen." 

Temple  and  I  talked  of  the  ancient  raptures  of  a  first  of  May  cricketing- 
(ay  on  a  sunny  green  meadow,  with  an  ocean  of  a  day  before  us,  and  well- 
iraeed  spirits  for  the  match.  I  had  the  vision  of  a  matronly  but  not  much 
Itered  Janet,  mounted  on  horseback,  to  witness  the  performance  of  some 
Kvonrite  Eleven  of  youngsters  with  her  connoisseur's  eye  ;  and  then  the 
oodel  of  an  English  lady,  wife,  and  mother,  waving  adieu  to  the  field  and 
antering  home  to  entertain  her  husband's  guests.     Her  husband  ! 

Temple  was  aware  of  my  grief,  but  saw  no  remedy.  I  knew  that  in  his 
leart  he  thought  me  justly  punished,  though  he  loved  me. 

We  had  a  long  sitting  with  Captain  Welsh,  whom  I  found  immovable, 
M I  expected  I  should.  His  men,  he  said,  had  confessed  their  sin  simi- 
arly  to  the  crab  in  a  hole,  with  one  claw  out,  as  the  way  of  sinners  was. 
le  blamed  himself  mainly.  <<  Where  you  have  accidents,  Mr.  Bichmond, 
'ou  have  faults ;  and  where  you  have  faults  aboard  a  ship  you  may  trace 
k  line  to  the  captain.  I  should  have  treated  my  ship's  crew  like  my  con- 
icience,  and  gone  through  them  nightly.  As  it  is,  sir,  here  comes  round  one 
>f  your  accidents  to  tell  me  I  have  lived  blinded  by  conceit.  That  is  my 
affliction,  my  young  fiiend.  The  payment  of  the  money  is  no  more  so 
lian  to  restore  money  held  in  trust." 

Temple  and  I  argued  the  case  with  him,  as  of  old  on  our  voyage  on 
)oard  the  barque  Priscilla,  quite  unavailiugly. 

« Is  a  verdict  built  on  lies  one  that  my  Maker  approves  of  ?  "  said  he. 
*  If  I  keep  possession  of  that  money,  my  young  friends,  will  it  clothe  me  ? 
ly,  with  stings !  Will  it  feed  me  ?  Ay,  with  poison.  And  they  that 
ihould  be  having  it  shiver  and  want !  " 

He  was  emphatic,  as  he  would  not  have  been,  save  to  read  as  an 
example,  owing  to  our  contention  with  him.  *'  The  money  is  Satan  in  my 
rery  bands  I "    When  he  had  dismissed  the  subject  he  never  returned  to  it. 
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His  topic  of  oxtreme  happioess,  to  whicb  Temple  led  him, 
roscne  of  a  beautiful  siuuer  from  a  life  of  shame.  It  appeared  that 
Wolsh  had  the  habit  between  his  rojages  of  making  one  holiday  ex 
to  the  Bpot  of  all  creation  he  thought  the  birest,  lUohmond  Hi 
looking  the  Thames ;  and  there,  one  erening,  he  es^ed  a  lady 
and  spoke  to  her,  and  gave  her  consolation.  More,  he  gave  her  < 
less  home.  The  lady's  name  was  Mabel  Bolton.  She  was  in  dii 
Bphit  rather  than  of  circnmstancea,  for  temptation  was  thick  abou' 
beantifol,  to  supply  the  vanities  and  luinriee  of  the  father  of  si 
described  her. 

She  was  my  first  playfellow,  the  miller's  dan^ter  of  Dipwell 
Bweetwinter,  taken  from  her  home  by  Lord  Edbniy  dnring  my 
nniTersity  career,  and  now  pnt  away  by  him  npon  command  of  Lai 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

She  herself  related  her  history  to  me,  after  telling  me  that 
seen  me  once  at  the  steps  of  Edbnry's  club.  Our  meeting  was  i 
Bmprise  to  either  of  us.  Bhe  had  heard  my  name  as  that  of  an  i 
^isit.ir ;  she  had  seen  Temple,  moreover,  and  he  had  prompted 
her  ChriBtian  name  and  the  praise  of  her  really  glorious  hair,  to  ai 
the  person  who  was  ushered  into  the  little  cabin-like  parlour  by 
Welsh's  good  old  mother. 

Of  Edbnry  she  conld  not  speak  for  grief,  behering  that  he  lo 
still  and  was  actbg  under  compulsion.  Her  long  and  faithful  att 
to  the  scapegrace  seemed  to  preserve  bcr  fryim  the  particnlar 
Captain  Wolab  supposed  to  occupy  her  sinner's  mind ;  so  that,  afl 
minutes  of  the  hesitation  and  strangeuesB  duo  to  our  common  recol 
she  talked  of  him  simply  and  well — as  befitted  her  situation,  a  ^ 
might  say.  But  she  did  not  conceal  her  relief  in  escaping  to  thit 
little  refuge  (she  threw  a  kindly- comical  look,  not  over'toned, 
miniature  ships  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  picture  of  Joseph 
Mary  with  her  babe  on  the  ass)  from  the  temptations  I  conld  in 
face  hko  hers  would  expose  her  to.  The  face  was  splendid,  th 
already  overblown.  I  breathed  some  thanks  to  my  fiitfaer  while  i 
I  eonverEed  apart.  The  miller  was  dead,  her  brother  in  Amerio 
bad  no  other  safe  homo  than  the  one  Captain  Welsh  had  openec 
When  I  asked  her  (I  had  no  oicuso  for  it)  whether  she  would  eoi 
go  to  Edbury  again,  she  reddened  and  burst  into  tears.  I  cni 
brutality.  "Let  her  cry,"  said  Captain  Welsh  on  parting  wit 
bis  street-door.     "  Tears  are  the  way  of  women  and  their  comfort. 

To  our  astonishment  he  told  us  he  intended  to  take  her  for  i 
in  the  Priscilla.     "  ^Vhy  ?  "  we  asked. 

"I  take  her,"  he  said,  "  bocauso  not  to  do  things  wholly  i 
than  not  to  do  things  at  all,  for  it's  waste  of  time  and  cause  for  i 
below,  down  in  hell,  my  young  friends.  The  woman  is  beat 
Solomon's  bride.  She  is  weak  as  water.  And  the  man  is  wich 
baa  written  to  her  a  letter.    He  would  hare  her  roserred  for  hi 
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dded  man:  eneh  ho  ia,  or  is  soon  to  be.     I  am  searcliing,  and 
ileceitfnt ;  nnd  I  am  a  poor  man  again  and  mnat  go  the  voyage. 

eatled  with  ber,  and  Ly  grace  I  conquered  her  to  come  with  me 
I  will,  and  be  ont  of  hia  anaros.     Aboard  I  do  not  &ar  Lim,  and  Blie 
tl  koow  the  morcy  of  the  Lord  on  high  seas." 
We  grimaced  a  little  on  Ler  behalf,  bat  had  nothing  to  reply. 
Seuiog  Janet  after  Mabel  was  strange.     In  the  latter  one  conid  per- 
re  the  palpably  Buitablo  mate  for  Edbury.     I  felt  that  my  darling  waa 
ilted,  bnt  there  were  no  amends  for  it.     I  bad  to  keep  silent  and  mark 

)  lemoTselesB  preparatiosa  going  forward.  Not  bo  Hertot.  He  had 
le  ovor  from  the  camp  in  Ireland  on  leave  at  this  jnnctnre.  Hia  talk  of 
oen  Btill  eaggcEled  the  hawk  with  the  downy  feathers  of  the  last  litUo 
sked  bird  sticking  to  his  beak ;  bnt  hia  appreciation  of  Janet  and 
Iness  for  me  made  him  a  vehement  opponent  of  her  resolve.  He 
c  lioensa  of  hia  friendship  to  lay  every  incident  before  her  to  complete 
persDasions.  She  reaisted  hia  attacks,  as  I  knew  aha  would,  obsti- 
ily,  and  replied  to  his  entreaties  with  connter- supplications  that  he 

■nige  m&  to  accept  old  Riversley.  The  conflicts  went  on  between 
H  daily,  and  I  heard  of  them  from  Heriot  at  night.  He  refused 
■tend  her  determination  nnder  the  head  of  anything  save  mad- 
BBied  by  reproaches  of  me  for  my  former  inveterate  blindnesa,  he 
tpon  Janet's  madness  incessantly,  swearing  that  be  would  not  be 
«ti.  I  told  bim  his  eSbrts  were  nsekaa,  but  tbonght  tbem  friendly, 
BO  they  were,  only  Janet's  resistance  had  fired  hia  vanity,  and  bo 
led  np  and  down  my  room  talking  n  miitiire  of  egregious  coxcombry 
hearty  good  sense  that  migbt  have  shown  one  the  cause  he  meant  to 
had  become  personal  to  him.  Temple,  who  was  sometimes  in  con- 
itioa  with  him,  and  waa  always  amused  by  his  quaai- fanfaronade, 
'  me  that  Heriot  was  actually  scheming.  The  next  we  heivr  of  bim 
that  ha  bod  been  seen  at  a  whitebait  hotel  down  the  rivi^r  drunk  with 
Janet  also  beard  of  that,  and  declined  to  see  Heriot  again.  I 
aved  a  smart  letter  on  the  sulject  from  Lady  Kane,  glad  that  in  my 
Qscience  I  conld  despise  it.  The  old  woman  worked  zealously  for  ber 
iltey,  as  she  called  him.  I  contrasted  her  labours  with  those  of  my 
ids ;  Temple  with  a  wig  on  half  his  time,  and  Beriot  the  boastful 
(ptying  bottles.  Other  friends,  notably  Charles  Etherell,  wore  kind  in 
they  said  of  the  prospeL'ts  of  a  future  career  for  me  ;  but  a  young 
docs  not  commonly  realize  a  prospect  without  the  vision  of  himself 
it,  and  the  Harry  Richmond  of  the  daya  to  come  appeared  a  stricken 
itch,  a  bare  half  of  a  man,  a  sight  from  which  one  gladly  torus  one's 
i  to  the  wall. 

Our  Ust  diiys  marched  frightfully  last.  Janet  bad  leamt  that  any 
m3St  distant  allusion  to  her  marriagc-dny  was  on  anguish  to  the 
)  was  not  to  marry  her,  bo  it  was  throngh  my  aunt  Dorothy  that  I 
ame  aware  of  Juhu  Bulated's  kindness  in  offering  to  take  charge  of 
fiither  for  a  term.  Lady  Sampleman  undertook  to  be  hostess  to  him 
80—2 
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for  one  night,  the  eve  of  Janet*s  nuptials.  Ho  was  quiet,  nnlil 
give  annoyance  to  persons  not  strongly  predisposed  to  hear  sei 
finished  and  exclamations  fall  into  their  right  places. 

Adieu  to  my  darling !  There  have  heen  women-  well  won ;  he 
an  adorable  woman  well  lost.  After  twenty  years  of  slighting  her 
fancy  she  would  turn  to  me  and  throw  a  man  over  in  reward 
ultimate  recovery  of  my  senses  ?  Did  I  fancy  that  one  so  tenaci 
she  had  proved  would  snap  a  tie  depending  on  her  pledged  word  < 
liked  Edbury ;  she  saw  the  best  of  him,  and  liked  him.  The  im 
young  lord  was  her  handiwork.  After  the  years  of  humiliation  fro 
she  had  found  herself  courted  by  a  young  nobleman  who  clung  to 
help,  showed  improvement,  and  brought  her  many  compliments 
wondering  world.  She  really  felt  that  she  was  strength  and  true 
him.  She  resisted  Hcriot :  she  resisted  a  more  powerful  advocal 
this  was  the  Princess  Ottilia.  My  aunt  Dorothy  told  me  that  the  p 
had  written.  Janet  either  did  or  affected  to  weigh  the  princess's  i 
ings ;  and  she  did  not  evade  the  task  of  furnishing  a  full  reply 
resolution  was  unchanged.  Loss  of  colour,  loss  of  light  in  her  eyei 
the  sole  signs  of  what  it  cost  her  to  maintain  it.  Our  task  was  to  t 
the  idea  of  Janet  to  that  of  Julia  in  my  father's  whirling  brain,  which 
rebelled  violently,  and  cast  it  out  like  a  stick  thrust  between  rapidly-re 
wheels.     He  said  things  that  would  have  melted  another  than  iron 

The  night  before  I  was  to  take  him  away,  she  gave  me  her  hai 
a  "good-by,  dear  Harry."  My  words  were  much  the  same.  She 
ghastly  face,  but  could  not  have  known  it,  for  she  smiled,  and  t 
keep  the  shallow  smile  in  play,  as  friends  do.     There  was  the  end. 

It  came  abruptly,  and  was  schoolingly  cold  and  short. 

It  had  the  effect  on  me  of  freezing  my  blood  and  setting  what  i 
to  be  the  nerves  of  my  brain  at  work  in  a  fury  of  calculation  to 
the  minutes  remaining  of  her  maiden  days.  I  had  expected  nothi: 
now  we  had  parted  I  thought  that  one  last  scene  to  break  my  h< 
should  not  have  been  denied  to  me.  My  aunt  Dorothy  was  a  mul 
wept  when  I  spoke  of  Janet,  whatever  it  was  I  said. 

The  minutes  ran  on  from  circumstance  to  circumstance  of  the 
Janet  had  marked  for  herself,  each  one  rounded  in  my  mind  of  $ 
colour  like  the  edge   about  prismatic  hues.     I  lived  through  1 
thousand  times  before  they  occurred,  as  the  wretch  who  fears  dea 
multitudinously. 

Some  womanly  fib  preserved  my  father  from  a  shock  on  leaving 
house.     She  left  it  herself  at  the  same  time  that  she  drove  him  t 
Sampleman's,  and  I  found  him  there  soon  after  she  had  gone 
bridesmaids.     A  letter  was  for  me : — 

**  Dear  Harrt — 

<<  I  SHALL  not  live  at  Eiversley,  never  go  there  again ;  do  m 
be  sold  to  a  stranger ;  it  will  happen,  unless  you  go  there.    For  tl 
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of  the  neighbourhood  and  poor  people,  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  shut  np.  I 
was  the  cause  of  the  chief  misfortune.  You  never  blamed  me.  Let  me 
think  that  the  old  place  is  not  dead.     Adieu, 

**  Your  affectionate 

"  Janet." 

I  tore  the  letter  to  pieces,  and  kept  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  new  intolerable  world  I  was  to  live  in  after  to- 
morrow paralyzed  sensation.  My  father  chattered,  Lady  Sampleman 
hushed  him;  she  said  I  might  leave  him  to  her,  and  I  went  down  to 
Captain  Welsh  to  bid  him  good-by  and  get  such  peace  as  contact  with  a 
man  clad  in  armour  proof  against  earthly  calamity  could  give. 

I  was  startled  to  see  little  Kiomi  in  MabeFs  company.  They  had  met 
accidentally  at  the  head  of  the  street,  and  had  been  friends  in  childhood, 
Captain  Welsh  said,  adding  :  **  She  hates  men.** 

**  Good  reason,  when  they're  beasts,*'  said  Eiomi. 

He  looked  at  the  babe  in  her  arms. 

Eiomi  sucked  her  throat  in  at  a  question  of  mine. 

*'  I  shan't  do  you  mischief  this  time,"  she  said. 

Amid  much  weeping  of  Mabel  and  old  Mrs.  Welsh,  Kiomi  showed  as 
little  trouble  as  the  heath  when  the  woods  are  swept. 

Captain  Welsh  wanted  Mabel  to  be  on  board  early,  owing,  he  told  me, 
to  information.  Kiomi  had  offered  to  remain  on  board  with  her  until  the 
captain  was  able  to  come.     He  had  business  to  do  in  the  City. 

We  saw  them  off  from  the  waterside. 

**  Were  I  to  leave  that  young  woman  behind  me,  on  shore,  I  should 
be  giving  the  devil  warrant  to  seize  upon  his  prey,"  said  Captain  Welsh, 
turning  his  gaze  from  the  boat  which  conveyed  Kiomi  and  Mabel  to  the 
barque  Priscilla.  He  had  information  that  the  misleader  of  her  youth  was 
hunting  her. 

He  and  I  parted,  and  for  ever,  at  a  comer  of  cross-ways  in  the  central 
city.  There  I  saw  the  last  of  one  who  deemed  it  as  simple  a  matter 
to  renounce  his  savings  for  old  age  to  rectify  an  error  of  justice,  as  to 
plant  his  foot  on  the  pavement ;  a  man  whose  only  burden  was  the  folly 
of  men. 

I  thought  to  myself  in  despair,  under  what  protest  can  I  also  escape 
from  England  and  my  own  intemperate  mind  ?  It  seemed  a  miraculous 
answer : — There  lay  at  my  chambers  a  note  written  by  Count  Lika,  stating 
that  his  chief  wished  to  see  me  urgently,  and  I  went  to  the  embassy,  and 
heard  of  an  Austrian  ship  of  war  being  at  one  of  our  ports  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  East,  and  was  introduced  to  the  captain,  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  like 
most  of  the  officers  of  his  Government.  Finding  in  me  a  German  scholar, 
and  a  joyful  willingness,  he  engaged  me  to  take  the  post  of  secretary  to 
the  expedition  in  the  place  of  the  invalided  Freiherr  von  Bedwitz,  whose 
fihort  experience  of  sea- voyaging  down  the  Adriatic  and  across  our  channel 
iiad  sickened  him.     The  bargain  was  struck  immediately :  I  was  to  bo 
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ready  to  report  myself  to  the  captain  on  board  not  later  than  the  fol 

day.    Count  Kesensky  led  me  aside :   he  regretted  that  he  001 

nothing  better  for  me  ;  but  I  thought  his  friendliness  extreme  and  as 

ing,  and  said  so ;  whereupon  the  count  assured  me  that  his  ini 

were  good,  though  he  had  not  been  of  great  use  hitherto— an  allui 

the  borough  of  Chippenden  :  he  had  only  heard  of  von  Redwitz*s 

that  afternoon.     I  thanked  him  cordially,  saying  I  was  much  in  hi 

and  he  bowed  me  out,  letting  me  fancy,  as  my  father  had  fancied 

me,  and  as  though  I  had  never  observed  and  reflected  in  my  life,  tl 

opportuneness  of  this  intervention  signified  a  special  action  of  Pro\ 

The  flattery  of  the  thought  served  for  an  elixir.     But  with  whon 

my  father  abide  during  my  absence  ?     Captain  Bulsted  and  Julii 

me  from  a  fit  of  remorse :  they  had  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  i 

him  home  with  them,  and  had  left  a  message  on  my  table,  and  an 

tion  to  dinner  at  their  hotel,  where  the  name  of  Janet  was  the 

Faliero  of  our  review  of  Biversley  people  and  old  times.     The  capt 

his  wife  were  indignant  at  her  conduct.     Since,  however,  I  chose  to 

it,  they  said  they  would  say  nothing  more  about  her,  and  she  was 

face  to  the  wall.     I  told  them  how  Janet  had  taken  him  for  i 

**  But  I'll  take  him  for  years,"  said  Julia.     '*  The  truth  is,  Harry, 

dear !  William  and  I  are  never  so  united — for  I*m  ashamed  to 

with  him — as  when  your  father's  at  Bulsted.    He  belongs  to  us,  an 

people  shall  know  you're  not  obliged  to  depend  on  your  family  f< 

and  your  aunt  Dorothy  can  come  and  see  him  whenever  she  likes." 

was  settled.     Captain  Bulsted  went  with  me  to  Lady  Samplem 

prepare  my  father  for  the  change  of  nurse  and  residence.      T^ 

informed  that  he  had  gone  down  with  Alderman  Duke  Saddlebank 

at  one  of  the  great  City  Companies*  halls.     I  could  hardly  be! 

''Ah  1  my  dear  Mr.  Harry,"  said  Lady  Sampleman,  **  old  friend 

one  another  best,  believe  that,  now.     I  treated  him  as  if  he  was 

as  ever  he  was,  gave  him  his  turtle  and  madeira  lunch ;  and  AJ 

Saddlebank,  who  lunched  here — ^your  fitther  used  to  say,  he  look 

robin  hopping  out  of  a  larder — quite  jumped  to  dine  him  in  the  c 

old  times  ;  and  he  will  see  a  great  spread  of  plate !  " 

She  thought  my  father  only  moderately  unwell,  wanting  i 
Captain  Bulsted  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  ai 
him.  At  the  door  of  the  City  hall  stood  Andrew  Saddlebank, 
to  be  simply  a  larger  edition  of  Rippenger's  head  boy,  and  he  ii 
to  us  that  my  father  was  ''  on  his  legs  "  delivering  a  speech.  It  i 
me.     With  Saddlebank's  assistance  I  pushed  in. 

*'  A  prince !  a  treacherous  lover !  an  unfatherly  man  !  " 

Those  were  the  words  I  caught.  Conceive  my  amazement  1 
the  reproduction  of  many  of  my  phrases  employed  in  our  argom 
this  very  subject ! 

Ho  bade  his  audience  to  beware  of  princes,  beware  of  idle  i 
and  letting  his  florid  fancy  loose  on  these  eminent  persons,  thi 
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at  one  moment  silver  lamps,  at  another  poising  hawks,  and  again 
sprawling  pumpkins ;  anything  except  useful  citizens.  How  could  Uiey 
be  ?  They  had  the  attraction  of  the  lamp,  the  appetite  of  the  hawk, 
the  occupation  of  the  pumpkin :  nothing  was  given  them  to  do  but  to 
shine,  destroy,  and  fatten.  Their  hands  were  kept  empty :  a  trifle  in 
their  heads  would  topple  them  over ;  they  were  monuments  of  the  English 
system  of  compromise.  Happy  for  mankind  if  they  were  monuments 
oxdy !  Happy  for  them !  But  they  hod  the  passions  of  men.  The 
adulation  of  the  multitude  was  raised  to  inflate  them,  whose  self-respect 
had  not  one  prop  to  rest  on,  unless  it  were  contempt  for  the  flatterers 
and  prophetic  foresight  of  their  perfidy.  They  were  the  monuments  of 
a  compromise  between  the  past  and  terror  of  the  future ;  puppets  as 
princes,  mannikins  as  men,  the  snares  of  frail  women,  stop-gaps  of  the 
State,  feathered  nonentities  1 

So  far  (but  not  in  epigram)  he  marshalled  the  things  he  had  heard  to  his 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  like  one  repeating  a  lesson  off-hand.  Steering 
on  a  sudden  completely  round,  he  gave  his  audience  an  outline  of  the  changes 
He  would  have  effected  had  he  but  triumphed  in  his  cause ;  and  now  came 
the  lashing  of  arms,  a  flood  of  eloquence.  Princes  with  brains,  princes 
leaders,  princes  flowers  of  the  land,  he  had  offered  them !  princes  that 
should  sway  assemblies,  and  not  stultify  the  precepts  of  a  decent  people 
'*  by  making  you  pay  in  the  outrage  of  your  morals  for  what  you  seem 
to  gain  in  policy.**  These  or  similar  words.  The  whole  scene  was  too 
grotesque  and  afiiicting.  But  his  conmiand  of  his  hearers  was  extra- 
ordinary, partly  a  consolation  I  thought,  until,  having  touched  the  arm 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  banquet  and  said,  <'  I  am  his  son ;  I  wish 
to  remove  him,"  the  reply  enlightened  me  :  '*  I*m  afraid  there's  danger 
in  interrupting  him ;  I  really  am.*' 

They  were  listening  obediently  to  one  whom  they  dared  not  interrupt 
for  fear  of  provoking  an  outburst  of  madness  1 

I  had  to  risk  it.  His  dilated  eyes  looked  ready  to  seize  on  me  for 
an  illustration.  I  spoke  peremptorily,  and  he  bowed  his  head  low,  saying, 
«  My  son,  gentlemen,**  and  submitted  himself  to  my  hands.  The  feasters 
showed  immediately  that  they  felt  released  by  rising  and  chatting  in 
groups.  Alderman  Saddlebank  expressed  much  gratitude  to  me  for  the 
service  I  had  performed.  **  That  first  half  of  your  father's  speech  was 
the  most  pathetic  thing  I  ever  heard  !  '*  I  had  not  shared  his  privilege, 
and  could  not  say ;  it  may  have  been  good.  The  remark  was  current  that 
a  great  deal  was  true  of  what  had  been  said  of  the  Fitzs.  My  father 
leaned  heavily  on  my  arm  with  the  step  and  bent  head  of  an  ancient  pen- 
sioner of  the  Honourable  City  Company.  He  was  Julia  Bulsted's  charge, 
and  I  was  on  board  the  foreign  vessel  weighing  anchor  from  England 
before  dawn  of  Janet's  marriage-day. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

Conclusion. 

The  wind  was  high  that  morning.  The  rain  came  in  gray  rings, 
which  we  worked  on  the  fretted  surface  of  crumbling  seas,  hei 
and  plunging,  without  an  outlook. 

I  remember  having  thought  of  the  barque  Priscilla  as  I  wat 
lithe  Dalmatians  slide  along  the  drenched  decks  of  the  Verona 
At  night  it  blew  a  gale.  I  could  imagine  it  to  have  been  sei 
dentially  to  brush  the  torture  of  the  land  from  my  mind,  and  n 
feel  that  men  are  trifles. 

What  are  their  passions,  then  ?  The  storm  in  the  clouds — ei 
short-lived  than  the  clouds. 

I  philosophized,  but  my  anguish  was  great. 

Janet's  **  Good-by,  Harry,"  ended  everything  I  lived  for,  anc 
to  strike  the  day,  and  bring  out  of  it  the  remorseless  rain.     A  fe 
day,  like  those  before  the  earth  was  built ;  like  night  under  a 
moon ;  and  each  day  the  same  until  we  touched  the  edge  of  a 
circle  and  saw  light,  and  I  could  use  my  brain. 

The  matter  most  present  to  me  was  my  injustice  r^farding 
fjEtther*s  speech  in  the  City  hall.     He  had  caused  me  to  suffer  f 
that  I  generally  felt  for  myself  when  he  appealed  for  symp 
provoked  some  pity :   but  I  was  past  suffering,  and  letting  kind 
lection  divest  the  speech  of  its  verbiage,  I  took  it  to  my  heart, 
true  that  he  had  in  his  blind  way  struck  the  key-note  of  his 
much  as  I  myself  had  conceived  it  before  harsh  trials  had  made  i 
of  my  own  fortunes  more  than  of  his.     This  I  felt,  and  I  thoa^ 
never  had  been  so  moving  a  speech.     It  seemed  to  make  the  ^ 
debt  to  us.     What  else  is  so  consolatory  to  a  ruined  man  ? 

In  reality  the  busy  little  creature  within  me,  whom  we  call : 
digging  pits  for  comfort  to  flow  in,  of  any  kind,  in  any  form ;  and 
on  every  idea,  every  circumstance,  to  turn  it  to  that  purpose,  a 
such  success  that  when  by-and-by  I  learnt  how  entirely  inactive 
providence  had  been  in  my  affairs,  I  had  to  collect  myself  befon 
muster  the  conception  of  gratitude  towards  the  noble  woman  whc 
me  in  the  illusion.  It  was  to  the  Princess  Ottilia,  acting 
Count  Kesensky,  that  I  owed  both  my  wafting  away  from  EngU 
wretched  season,  and  my  chance  of  a  eareer  in  Parliament  1  The 
of  the  Verona  hinted  as  much  when,  after  a  year  and  nine  m< 
voyaging,  we  touched  at  an  East  Indian  seaport,  and  von  Bedwit 
the  vessel  to  resume  the  post  I  was  occupying.  Von  Rcdwitz  (Ui 
Prince  Ernest's  Chancellor,  I  discovered,)  could  have  told  me  m 
he  did,  but  he  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  princess,  calling  n 
urgently,  and  even  prescribing  my  route,  and  bidding  me  come  si 
Germany  and  to  Sarkeld.    The  summons  was  distasteful,  for  I  hai 
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into  harnen  under  my  scientific  saperion,  and  had  proved  to  my  mess- 
mates that  I  was  neither  morose  nor  over-conceited.  Captain  Martinitz, 
however,  persuaded  me  to  return,  and  besides,  there  lay  between  the  lines 
of  Ottilia's  letter  a  signification  of  welcome  things  better  guessed  at  than 
known.  Was  I  not  bound  to  do  her  bidding?  Others  had  done  it: 
young  von  Bedwitz,  for  instance,  in  obeying  the  telegraph  wires  and 
feigning  sickness  to  surrender  his  place  to  me,  when  she  wished  to  save 
me  from  misery  by  hurrying  me  to  new  scenes  with  a  task  for  my  hand 
and  head ; — no  mean  stretch  of  devotion  on  his  part.  Ottilia  was  still 
my  princess ;  she  my  providence.     She  wrote : — 

'<  Gome  home,  my  friend  Harry  :  yon  have  been  absent  too  long.  Ho 
who  intercepts  you  to  displace  you  has  his  career  before  him  in  the 
vessel,  and  you  nearer  home.  The  home  is  always  here  where  I  am,  but 
it  may  now  take  root  elsewhere,  and  it  is  from  Ottilia  you  hear  that  delay 
is  now  really  loss  of  life.  I  tell  you  no  more.  You  know  me,  that  when 
I  say  come,  it  is  enough.** 

A  simple  adieu  and  her  name  ended  the  mysterious  letter.  Not  a 
word  of  Prince  Hermann.  What  had  happened?  I  guessed  at  it 
curiously  and  incessantly,  and  only  knew  the  nature  of  my  suspicion  by 
ceasing  to  hope  as  soon  as  I  seemed  to  have  divined  it.  I  did  not  wrong 
my  soul*s  high  mistress  beyond  the  one  flash  of  tentative  apprehension 
which  in  perplexity  struck  at  impossibilities.  Ottilia  would  never  have 
summoned  me  to  herself.  But  was  Janet  free  ?  The  hope  which  refused 
to  live  in  that  other  atmosphere  of  purest  calm,  sprang  to  full  stature  at 
the  bare  thought,  and  would  not  be  extinguished  though  all  the  winds 
beset  it.  Had  my  girl's  courage  failed,  to  spare  her  at  the  last  moment  ? 
I  fancied  it  might  be :  I  was  sure  it  was  not  so.  Yet  the  doubt  pressed 
on  me  with  the  force  of  a  world  of  unimagined  shifts  and  c^pnces,  and 
just  kept  the  little  flame  alive,  at  times  intoxicating  me,  though  commonly 
holding  me  back  to  watch  its  forlorn  conflict  with  probabilities  known  too 
well.  It  cost  me  a  struggle  to  turn  aside  to  Germany  from  the  Italian 
highroad.  I  chose  the  line  of  the  Brenner,  and  stopped  half  a  day  at 
Innsbruck  to  pay  a  visit  to  Colonel  Heddon,  of  whom  I  had  the  joyful 
tidings  that  two  of  his  daughters  were  away  to  go  through  the  German 
form  of  the  betrothal  of  one  of  them  to  an  Englishman.  The  turn  of  the 
tide  had  come  to  him.  And  it  comes  to  mc,  too,  in  a  fresh  spring  tide  when- 
ever I  have  to  speak  of  others  instead  of  this  everlastingly  recurring  I  of 
the  autobiographer,  of  which  the  complacent  penman  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  expose  the  mechanism  when  out  of  action,  and  which,  like  so  many 
of  our  sins  of  commission,  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible  ofience  when 
the  occasion  for  continuing  it  draws  to  a  close.  The  pleasant  narrator  in 
the  first  person  is  the  happy  bubbling  fool,  not  the  philosopher  who  has 
come  to  know  himself  and  his  relations  towards  the  universe.  The  words 
of  this  last  are  one  to  twenty ;  his  mind  is  bent  upon  the  causes  of  events 
rather  than  their  progress.  As  you  see  me  on  the  page  now,  I  stand 
somewhere  between  the  two,   approximating    to  the  former,  but  with 
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sufficient  of  the  latter  within  me  to  tame  the  delightful  expansj 
proper  to  that  coming  hour  of  marriage-bells  and  bridal-wreaths, 
sign  that  the  end,  and  the  delivery  of  reader  and  writer  alike,  shoi 
be  dallied  with.  The  princess  had  invited  Lacy  Heddon  to  Sari 
meet  Temple>  and  Temple  to  meet  me.  Onward  I  flew.  I  saw  1 
woods  of  the  lake-palace,  and,  as  it  were,  the  light  of  my  past  ; 
waning  above  them.  I  was  greeted  by  the  lady  of  all  nobility  wi 
gracious  warmth,  and  in  his  usual  abrupt  manful  fashion  by 
Hermann.  And  I  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  the  strangeness 
stepping  freely  under  the  roof  where  a  husband  claimed  Ottilia, 
she  led  me  into  the  library,  where  sat  my  lost  and  recovered,  my  d 
and,  unlike  herself,  for  a  moment  faltered  in  rising  and  breath: 
name.  We  were  alone.  I  knew  she  was  no  bondswoman.  The  q 
how  it  had  come  to  pass  lurked  behind  everything  I  said  and  did ; 
lation  on  the  visible  features,  and  touching  of  the  unfettered 
restrained  me  from  uttering  or  caring  to  utter  it.  But  it  was  woi 
It  thrust  me  back  on  providence  again  for  the  explanation — hum1 
time.  It  was  wonderful  and  blessed,  as  to  loving  eyes  the  first 
breath  of  a  drowned  creature  restored  to  life.  I  kissed  hei 
passionately.  **  Wait  till  you  have  heard  everything,  Harry,"  si 
and  her  voice  was  deeper,  softer,  exquisitely  strange  in  its  known 
as  her  manner  was,  and  her  eyes.  She  was  not  the  blooming,  si 
'shouldered,  high-breathing  girl  of  other  days,  but  sister  to  the 
her  "  Good-by,  Harry,"  pale  and  worn.  The  eyes  had  wept.  T 
Janet,  haply  widowed.  She  wore  no  garb  nor  a  shade  of  wido 
Perhaps  she  bad  thrown  it  ofi",  not  to  ofiend  an  implacable  temper 
I  said,  '<  I  shall  hear  nothing  that  can  make  you  other  than  my  owi 
—if  you  will  ?  " 

She  smiled  a  little.  ^*  We  expected  Templets  arrival  sooni 
yours,  Harry." 

"  Do  you  take  to  his  Lucy  ?  " 

**  Yes,  thoroughly." 

The  perfect  ring  of  Janet  was  there. 

Mention  of  Riversley  made  her  conversation  lively,  and  she  g 
moderately  good  news  of  my  father,  quaint,  out  of  Julia  Bulsted* 
letter  to  her. 

**  Then  how  long,"  I  asked,  astonished,  **  how  long  have  yo 
staying  with  the  princess  ?  " 

She  answered,  colouring,  **  So  long,  that  I  can  speak  fairish  Ge 

"  And  read  it  easily  ?  " 

''  I  have  actually  taken  to  reading,  Harry." 

Her  courage  must  have  quailed,  and  she  must  have  been  looli 
me  on  that  morning  of  miserable  aspect  when  I  beheld  the  last  of  I 
through  wailful  showers,  like  the  scene  of  a  burial.  I  did  not  spea 
fearing  to  hurt  her  pride,  but  said,  **  Have  you  been  hero — monthf 

'<  Yes,  some  months,"  she  replied. 
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then  I  Lai  Llm  up  in  m v  r 

fault  if  he  did  not  K-jin  !>:r:i:i:lii:*»r\var.i!\ . 

I  plucked  him  from  his  narrator's  v.'\:iii.Mn  in.l  ■.•-..  \"  •'•'•.•  •  ••• "• 

ment :  **  Temple,  tell  mo,  did  slu-  i^o  io  {\w  'a\-.\\ 

He  answered  **Yes." 

"  She  did  ?     Then  she's  a  widow  ?  " 

**  No,  she  isn't,"  said  Toinplo,  dislnrtin-^  mo  Ln  ,'iI.miHm  •  i  .  n.  .  I.  •  I 

I  distracted  him  hy  taking'. 

"  Then  her  husband's  alivr  ?  " 

Temple  denied  it,  Jind  a  devil  s.  i/*'!  Iiim  I"  p'  "  •  ••••'  •••ni-.  .  -ti.i.  ..m  . 
in  the  dialogue. 

"  Was  she  married  ?  " 
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Temple  said  *'  No/*  with  a  larking  drollery  about  his  lips.  B 
"  It's  nothing  to  laugh  over,  Richie." 

**  Am  I  laughing  ?  Speak  out.  Did  Edbury  come  to  grief  < 
in  any  way  ?  " 

Again  Temple  pronounced  a  negative,  this  time  wilfully  eni( 
he  confessed  it,  and  accused  mo  of  the  provocation.  He  dasl 
laughter  with  gravity^to  prepare  for  my  next  assault. 

**  Was  Edbury  the  one  to  throw  up  the  marriage  ?  D'u 
cline  it?" 

"  No,"  was  the  answer  once  more. 

Temple  stopped  my  wrath  by  catching  at  me  and  begging  mc 
"  Edbury  was  drowned,  Richie." 

'*  Overnight  ?  " 

**  No,  not  overnight.    I  can  tell  it  all  in  half-a-dozen  words, 
be  quiet ;  and  I  know  you*re  going  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am,  or  1 1 
trifle  an  instant.     He  went  overnight  on  board  the  Priscilla  to  s 
Sweetwinter,  the  only  woman  he  ever  could  have  cared  for,  and  he 
voyage  just  as  we  did.  He  was  trapped,  caged,  and  transported  ;  it 
tition,  except  that  the  poor  old  Priscilla  never  came  to  land.  She  f 
in  a  storm  in  the  North  Sea.     That's  all  we  know.    Every  soul 
the  captain  and  all.     I  knew  how  it  would  be  with  that  crew  of 
day  or  other.     Don't  you  remember  my  saying  the  PrisciUa  was 
of  name  of  a  vessel  that  would  go  down  with  all  hands,  and  leav 
to  float  to  shore  ?    A  bottle  was  found  on  our  east  coast — the  ol< 
must  have  discovered  in  the  last  moments  that  such  things  were 
— and  in  it  there  was  a  paper,  and  the  passengers*  and  crew*8  ] 
his  handwriting,  i^Titten  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  parlour  i 
over  them  a  line — '  The  LorcVs  irill  is  about  to  be  done ;  *  and  ui 
— *  We  go  to  His  jiuhjinent  resifjned  and  cheerful.*     You  kno? 
captain,  Richie  ?  ** 

Temple  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  We  both  stood  blinking  for 
or  two. 

I  could  not  but  be  curious  to  hear  the  reason  for  Edbury' 
determined  to  sail. 

<<  Don't  you  understand  how  it  was,  Richie  ?  **  said  Temple.  ^ 
went  to  persuade  her  to  stay,  or  just  to  see  her  for  once,  and  he 
persuasions.  He  seems  to  have  been  succeeding,  but  the  captaii 
on  board,  and  he  treated  Edbury  as  he  did  us  two  :  he  made  biiu 
voyage  for  discipline's  sake  and  '  his  soul's  health.'  " 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this.  Temple  ?  " 

*'  You  know  your  friend  luomi  was  one  of  the  party.  The  cap 
her  on  shore  because  he  had  no  room  for  her.  She  told  us  Edbn: 
bribes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  for  the  captain  to  let  him  and 
off  in  the  boat  with  Kiomi,  and  then  he  took  to  begging  to  go  al( 
tried  to  rouse  the  crew.  The  poor  fellow  cringed,  she  says,  and  a 
he  threatened  to  swim  off.     The  captain  locked  him  up." 
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My  immediate  reflections  hit  on  the  Bible  lessons  Edbnrj  must  have 
had  to  swalloWy  and  the  gaping  of  the  waters  when  its  truths  were  suddenly 
and  tremendously  brought  home  to  him. 

An  odd  series  of  accidents  !  I  thought. 

Temple  continued :  "  Heriot  held  his  tongue  about  it  next  morning. 
He  was  one  of  the  guests,  though  he  had  sworn  he  wouldn't  go.  He 
said  something  to  Janet  that  betrayed  him,  for  she  has  not  seen  him 
since." 

''  How  betrayed  him  ?  *'  said  I. 

**  "Why,"  said  Temple,  "  of  course  it  was  Heriot  who  put  Edbury  in 
Kiomi's  hands.  Edbury  wouldn't  have  known  of  Mabel's  sailing,  or 
known  the  yessel  she  was  in,  without  her  help.  She  led  him  down  to  the 
water  and  posted  him  in  sight  before  she  went  to  Captain  Welsh's  ;  and 
when  you  and  Captain  Welsh  walked  away,  Edbury  rowed  to  the  Priscilla. 
Old  Heriot  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences.  What  he  supposed 
was  likely  enough.  He  thought  that  Edbury  and  Mabel  were  much  of  a 
pair,  and  thought,  I  suppose,  that  if  Edbury  saw  her  he'd  find  he  couldn't 
leaye  her,  and  old  Lady  Kane  would  stand  nodding  her  plumes  for  nothing 
at  the  altar.  And  so  she  did ;  and  a  pretty  scene  it  was.  She  snatched 
at  the  minutes  as  they  slipped  past  twelve  like  fishes,  and  snarled  at  the 
parson,  and  would  have  kept  him  standing  till  one  p.m.,  if  Janet  had  not 
turned  on  her  heel.  The  old  woman  got  in  front  of  her  to  block  her  way. 
Janet  said,  '  Well  ? '  Lady  Kane  muttered  a  word  or  two.  *  Have  you 
to  accuse  me  of  anything  ?  *  said  Janet,  and  walked  by.  *  Ah,  Temple,' 
she  said  to  me,  '  it  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  think  I  had  done  all  that 
was  due  to  them.'  I  didn't  see  her  again  till  she  was  starting  for 
Germany.  And,  Richie,  she  thinks  you  can  never  forgive  hor.  She 
wrote  me  word  that  the  princess  is  of  another  mind,  but  her  own  opinion, 
she  says,  is  based  upon  knowing  you." 

"  Good  heaven !  how  little  I  "  cried  I. 

Temple  did  me  a  further  wrong  by  almost  thanking  me  on  Janet's 
behalf  for  my  sustained  love  for  her,  while  he  praised  the  very  qualities 
of  pride  and  a  spirited  sense  of  obligation  which  had  reduced  her  to 
dread  my  unforgivingness.  Yet  he  and  Janet  had  known  me  longest. 
Supposing  that  my  idea  of  myself  differed  from  theirs  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  thought  of  what  I  had  grown  to  be,  and  they  of  what  I  had 
been  through  the  previous  years  ?  Did  I  judge  by  the  flower,  and  they 
by  root  and  stem  ?  But  the  flower  is  a  thing  of  the  season ;  the  flower 
drops  off :  it  may  be  a  different  development  next  year.  Did  they  not 
therefore  judge  me  soundly  ? 

Ottilia  was  the  keenest  reader.  Ottilia  had  divined  what  could  be 
wrought  out  of  me.  I  was  still  subject  to  the  relapses  of  a  not  perfectly 
ripened  nature,  as  I  perceived  when  glancing  back  at  my  thought  of 
the  '  An  odd  series  of  accidents !  *  which  was  but  a  disguised  fashion  of 
attributing  to  providence  the  particular  concern  in  my  fortunes :  an 
impiety  and  a  folly !     This  is  the  temptation  of  those  who  are  rescued 
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and  made  happy  bj  circiiinstancos.  The  "wretched  think  thei 
spited,  and  are  merely  childish,  not  egregious  in  egotism.  Thit 
leads  to  a  chapter — already  written  by  the  wise,  doubtless.  It  d< 
become  an  atom  of  humanity  to  dwell  on  it  beyond  a  point  where  si 
of  the  human  condition  may  see  him  passing  through  the  experie 
the  flesh  and  the  brain.  Meantime,  Temple  and  I,  at  two  hand- 
soaped  and  towelled,  and  I  was  more  discreet  towards  him  than 
been  to  you,  for  I  reserved  from  him  altogether  the  pronunciation 
council  of  senators  in  the  secret  chamber  of  my  head.  "Whether, ; 
I  have  fairly  painted  the  outer  part  of  myself  waxes  dubious  when 
of  his  spluttering  laugh  and  shout :  "  Richie,  you  haven't  changed 
you're  just  like  a  boy  !  "  Certain  indications  of  external  gravity, 
sinking  of  the  natural  springs  within,  characterised  Temple's  appr 
the  responsible  position  of  a  British  husband  and  fiEtther.  We 
much  of  Captain  Welsh,  and  the  sedate  practical  irony  of  his  impr 
one  like  Edbury  to  discipline  him  on  high  seas,  as  well  as  the  s 
situation  of  the  couple  of  culprits  under  his  admonishing  regimen,  f 
tragic  end.  My  next  two  minutes  alone  with  Janet  was  tempered 
Only  my  eagerness  for  another  term  of  privacy  persuaded  her  th« 
her  lover  instead  of  judge,  and  then,  having  made  the  discovery 
single-minded  gladness  animated  me  in  the  hope  that  she  and  I 
travel  together  one  in  body  and  soul,  she  surrendered,  with  her  las 
pride  broken ;  except,  it  may  be,  a  fragment  of  reserve  traceable 
confession  that  came  quaintly  after  supreme  self-blame,  when  she  si 
was  bound  to  tell  me  that  possibly — ^probably,  were  the  trial  to  con 
again,  she  should  again  act  as  she  had  done.  Happily  for  us  bo 
wits  had  been  sharpened  enough  to  know  that  there  is  more  in  m 
women  than  the  stuff  they  utter.  And  blessed  privilege  now  I  if  i 
were  guilty  of  nonsense,  I  might  stop  them.  Besides  I  was  soon 
master  upon  such  questions.  She  admitted  it,  admitting,  with  i 
wonted  emotional  shiver,  that  absolute  freedom  could  be  the  worst  of 
I  "  For  women  ?  "  said  I.     She  preferred  to  say,  "  For  girls ;  "  an< 

"  Yes,  for  women,  as  they  arc  educated  at  present."  Spice  of  th< 
ccss*s  conversation  flavoured  her  speech.  The  signs  TiTifftmi^>y  ab< 
for  me  were  marks  of  the  fire  she  had  come  out  of;  the  strugg 
torture,  the  determined  sacrifice,  through  pride's  conception  of  duty 
was  iron  once.     She  had  come  out  of  the  fire  finest  steel. 

'<  Rivorsley !  Ilarry,"  she  murmured,  and  my  smile,  and  wof 
squeeze  in  reply,  brought  back  a  whole  gleam  of  the  fresh  English  n: 
she  had  been  in  face,  and  voice,  and  person. 

Was  it  conceivable  that  we  could  go  back  to  Kiverslcy  single  ? 

Before  that  was  answered  she  had  to  make  a  statement ;  and  is 
it  she  blushed,  because  it  involved  £dbur}''s  name,  and  seemed  to  i 
her  attachment  to  him ;  but  she  paid  me  the  compliment  of  Bpea] 
frankly.  It  was  that  she  had  felt  herself  bound  in  honour  1 
Edbuxy's  debts.    Even  by  such  slight  means  as  her  saying  ''  Biv 
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Hut;,"  and  my  kiss  or  her  fisgera  when  a  queatiou  of  tnoney  i 
dobnle,  did  we  burst  aside  the  vestiges  of  mutaal  Btrangeness,  and  recognise  A 
oua  auother,  but  with  an  added  warmth  of  Iotc.     When  I  pleaded  for  tha   | 
tnarria^  to  \k  soon,  ebc  suid,  "  I  wish  it,  Utary." 

8eiitiiii«Dt  you  do  not  obtain  from  a  Damasi^ns  blade.  Bhe  most  cor- 
diAQy  davpised  thL>  ladies  who  parade  and  play  on  their  sex,  and  are  for 
ever  acting  oeoording  to  the  feminine  standard  : — a  dangorooB  stretcli  of 
contempt  for  one  less  strong  than  she. 

Ridiag  behind  ber  and  Temple  one  day  with  the  princess,  I  said, 
"  Wbat  takes  yoa  most  in  Janet  ?  " 

She  replied,  "  Her  conrage.  And  it  is  of  a  kind  that  may  knot  np 
erery  othn  virtne  worth  having.  I  have  impulses,  and  am  capable  of 
desperation,  but  I  have  no  trao  conrage :  so  I  envy  and  admire,  ( 
have  to  blame  her  ;  for  I  know  that  this  possession  of  hers,  which  identi- 
fina  ber  tad  marks  her  &om  the  rest  of  as,  would  bear  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  I  can  imagine  the  qnalitiea  X  have  most  pride  in  vitheriog  and 
decaying  nnder  a  prolonged  trial.  I  cannot  conceive  ber  courage  failing. 
IVrliBps  because  I  have  it  not  myself  I  thick  it  the  rarest  of  precious  gifts. 
Jt  wems  to  me  to  imply  one  half,  and  to  dispense  with  the  other." 

I  have  lived  to  think  that  Ottilia  was  right.    As  nearly  right,  too,  h 
woiding  of  ber  opinion  as  one  may  be  in  three  or  four  sentences  designed    . 
to  be  comprehenaiTe. 

My  Janet's  readiness  to  meet  calamity  was  shown  ore  wo  reached  homo 
Upon  an  evening  of  the  late  autumn,  and  sot  eye  on  a  scene,  for  her  the 
ve^  saddest  that  could  have  been  devised  to  test  her  spirit  of  findnrancc, 
vrfaen,  driving  np  the  higher  heath-land,  wo  saw  the  dark  sky  ommoosly 
reddened  over  Riveraley,  and,  mounting  the  ridge,  had  the  funeral  flames 
of  the  old  Grange  dashed  in  our  faces.  The  blow  was  evil,  sudden, 
nmaccoantable.  Villagers,  tenants,  farm -labourers,  groups  of  a  deputation 
that  had  gone  to  the  rail  way -station  to  give  ns  welcome,  and  returned, 
owing  to  a  delay  in  our  arrival,  stood  gazing  from  all  cjuarters.  The 
OrBDge  was  burning  in  two  great  wings,  that  soared  in  Same-tips  and 
colomns  of  crimson  smoke,  leaving  the  central  hall  and  chambers 
untouched  as  yet,  bnt  alive  inside  with  mysterioaa  ranges  of  lights,  now 
enrtiuned,  now  made  bare~a  feeble  contrast  to  the  savage  blaze  to  right 
and  left,  save  for  the  wonder  aroused  as  to  its  significance.  These  were 
soon  cloaked.  Dead  sable  reigned  in  them,  and  at  once  a  jet  of  flame 
gave  the  whole  vast  building  to  deitruction.  My  wife  thrust  ber  hand  in 
mine.  Fire  at  the  heart,  fire  at  the  wbgs — our  old  home  stood  in  that 
majesty  of  horror  which  freezes  the  limbs  of  men,  bidding  them  look  and 
no  more.  "  What  has  Riversley  done  to  deserve  this  ?  "  I  heard  Janet 
murmnr  to  herself.  "  His  room  I  "  she  said,  when  at  the  south-east  wing, 
where  my  old  grandfather  had  slept,  there  burst  a  glut  of  Bame.  We  drove 
down  to  the  park  and  along  the  carriage-road  to  the  first  red  iine  of  gazers. 
They  told  as   that   no  living    creatures  ware  in  the  house.     My  aunt 
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Dorothy  was  at  Bulsted.  I  perceived  my  father^s  man,  ToUi 
amoDg  the  servants,  and  called  him  to  me ;  others  came,  and  o 
a  clatter  of  tongues,  and  all  eyes  fearfully  askant  at  the  wall  oi 
we  gathered  that  a  great  reception  had  heen  prepared  for  ns  b^ 
father:  lamps,  lights  in  all  the  rooms,  torches  in  the  hall,  illu] 
lions  along  the  windows,  stores  of  fireworks,  snch  a  display  as 
he  could  have  dreamed  of.  The  fire  had  broken  out  at  dusk,  fro: 
explosion  of  fireworks  at  one  wing  and  some  inexplicable  misma 
ment  at  the  other.  But  the  house  must  have  been  like  a  mine,  what 
the  powder,  the  torches,  the  devices  in  paper  and  muslin,  and  the  c 
ordinary  decorations  fitted  up  to  celebrate  our  return  in  harmony 
my  father's  fancy.  Gentlemen  on  horseback  dashed  up  to  us.  Ga 
Bulsted  seized  my  hand.  He  was  hot  from  a  ride  to  fetch  engines 
sung  sharp  in  my  ear,  **  Have  you  got  him  7"  It  was  my  £Either  he  m 
The  cry  rose  for  my  father,  and  the  groups  were  agitated  and  split 
the  name  of  the  missing  man,  without  an  answer  to  it,  shouted.  Ca 
Bulsted  had  left  him  bravely  attempting  to  quench  the  flames  after  tb 
plosion  of  fireworks.  He  rode  about,  interrogating  the  frightened  ser 
and  grooms  holding  horses  and  dogs.  They  could  tell  us  that  the  i 
were  safe,  not  a  word  of  my  fi&ther ;  and  amid  shrieks  of  women  at 
fiiUs  of  timber  and  ceiling  into  the  pit  of  fire,  and  warnings  from  the 
we  ran  the  heated  circle  of  the  building  to  find  a  loophole  and  offe 
if  a  living  soul  should  be  left ;  the  night  around  us  bright  as  day,  b 
than  day,  and  a  human  now  added  to  elemental  horror.  Janet  woul< 
quit  her  place.  She  sent  her  carriage-horses  to  Bulsted,  and  sat  u 
carriage  to  see  the  last  of  burning  Biversley.  Each  time  that  I  < 
to  her  she  folded  her  arms  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me  silently.  She 
more  when  little  Edomi  was  found  after  a  winter  night  stretched 
the  grave  of  her  child,  frozen  dead ;  more  when  news  came  to  us 
our  friend  Heriot  had  fallen  on  an  Indian  battle-field. 

We  gathered  from  the  subsequent  testimony  of  men  and  women  o 
household  who  had  collected  their  wits,  that  my  father  must  have 
mained  in  the  doomed  old  house  to  look  to  the  safety  of  my  aunt  Don 
He  was  never  seen  again. 
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Story   of  the   ^llebistite. 

I^OIJ)   BT   OSF,   OF   THE   SEVEN   MILLION   En's   nPNDKED  THOUSAND 
WnO   TOTED   "  YE3." 


I.  ' 

ting  this  history  for  senaible 

I  people.    It  J3  my  oira  Btory  dariog 

ilie  ciOiiinitoits  war  we  havo  jast  gouo 

through.     I  write  it  to  show  those 

who  shall  coma  aRer  db  how  many 

il-miniteil  people  there  are  in  the 

j  world,   and  how  little  we  ought  to 

I  trust  fair  words  ;  for  wo  have  been 

3  in  this  Tillage  of  onrs  a^r 

I  a  most  abominable  fashion  ;  we  have 

1   been  deceived  bj  all  sorts  of  peoplo 

—by  the  aona-preJets,  by  the  prefot, 

■  asd  b}'  the  miuistera  ;  by  the  cure, 

I  by  the  official  gazettes ;  in  ft  word, 

I  by  each  and  oil. 

Could  any  one  have  imaginBd  that   I 
i  there  are  so  many  deceivers  in  thia 
world  ?     Ko,  indeed ;  it  roquirea  to 
'    be  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  to  ba 
believed. 

In  the  eud  we  have  had  to  pay  dearly.     We  have  given  np  our  hay,   j 
\  our  straw,  our  com,  our  flour,  our  cattle ;  and  that  was  not  enough.  | 
L  Finally,  they  gave  up  "-',  our  own  selves.   They  said  to  us :  "  You  are  n 
[.  longer  Frenchmen ;  you  are  Prassiaus !     AVe  have  taken  your  young  men  | 
.XXIV.— MO.   lil.  81. 
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to  fight  in  the  war ;  they  are  dead,  they  are  prisoners :  now  sett 
Bismarck  any  way  you  like  ;  your  business  is  none  of  ours  !  '* 

But  these  things  must  be  told  plainly ;  so  I  will  begin  at  the  be§ 
without  getting  angry. 

You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  a  miller  in  the  y 
Eothalp,  in  the  valley  of  Motting,  at  Dosenheim,  between  Lorra: 
Alsace.  It  is  a  large  and  fine  village  of  ISO  houses,  wanting  ne 
cur6  Daniel,  nor  its  schoolmaster  Adam  Fix,  nor  principal  inhabi 
every  kind — wheel^Tights,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  pn 
brewers,  dealers  in  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry ;  we  even  have  tw 
Solomon  Kaau,  a  pedlar,  and  David  Hertz,  cattle-dealer. 

This  will  show  you  what  was  our  state  of  prosperity  before  tl 
for  the  wealthier  a  village  is,  the  more  strangers  it  draws :  every  k 
a  livelihood  there,  and  works  at  his  trade. 

We  had  not  oven  occasion  to  fetch  our  butcher's-meat  fro 
David  killed  a  cow  now  and  then,  and  retailed  all  we  wanted  for 
and  holidays. 

I,  Christian  Weber,  have  never  been  further  than  thirty  leagi 
this  commune.  I  inherited  my  mill  from  my  grandfather,  Mar< 
jardins,  a  Frenchman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  who  bac 
in  the  time  of  the  Swedish  war,  when  our  village  was  but  a  n 
hamlet.  Twenty- six  years  ago  I  married  Catherine  Amos,  dan 
the  old  forest-ranger.  She  brought  me  a  hundred  louis  for  he] 
We  have  two  children — a  daughter,  Gredel,  and  a  son,  Jacob, 
still  with  us  at  home. 

You  must  know  besides  that  I  have  a  cousin,  George  Wei 
went  off  more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  serve  in  the  Marines  in  Ghia 
He  has  even  been  in  active  service  there.  It  was  he  who  beat  t 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  Boussole,  as  he  has  told  me  a  hnndre 
whilst  the  fleet  was  bombarding  St.  John  d'Ulloa.  AiierwarcUl 
promoted  to  be  sergeant ;  then  he  sailed  to  North  America,  for 
fisheries  ;  and  into  the  Baltic,  on  board  a  small  Danish  vessel  en 
the  coal-trade.  George  was  always  intent  upon  making  a  fortune, 
1850  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  established  a  mannfiEictorj  of  ma 
the  Hue  Mouffetard  in  Paris ;  and  as  bo  is  really  a  very  handsi 
man,  with  a  dark  complexion,  bold-looking,  and  with  a  quick  eye 
he  married  a  rich  widow  without  children,  Madame  Marie  Ann< 
who  was  keeping  an  inn  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  became  riol 
bought  land  in  our  part  of  the  country  through  the  agency  of  1 
Fingado,  the  solicitor,  to  whom  he  sent  regularly  the  price  of  efl 
of  land.  At  last,  on  the  death  of  the  old  carpenter,  Joseph  £ 
became  the  purchaser  of  his  house,  to  live  there  with  his  wi&,  and 
a  public-house  on  the  road  to  Metting. 

This  took  place  last  year,  during  the  time  of  the  Plebiscite,  an< 
George  came  to  visit  his  house  before  .taking  his  wife,  Marie  Anne, 

As  for  me,  I  was  mayor ;  I  had  received  orders  from  M.  le  Son 


to  giffl  pablic  notieo  of  the  PWtjiscite,  and  lo  request  all  well-disposod 
persons  tg  voUs  "  Y<-3  "  (/  iket/  tlnirfd  to  pn-acrre  peace :  becanao  all  the 
raffiwiB  in  Uio  ootinlry  wore  gobg  to  voto  .Vo,  to  have  war. 

"Ubia  U  exactly  whut  I  diit,  mnkitig  etorybodj  promise  to  come  without  I 
fnil,  mil]  sendiag  (be  biimjanl  Martin  Kapp  to  cany  the  votbg  tickets  to  ' 
the  Tery  forthost  cottages  up  the  motm tains. 

Goasm  George  orriTed  tlio  OToning  before  the  PlebtBcit^.  I  received  | 
Jiim  very  kiudJy,  as  one  ongbt  lo  receive  a  rich  rolation  who  has  no  i 
duldren.  He  seemeil  quite  pleased  to  see  as,  and  dined  vciLh  aa  in  th6  f 
best  of  tompors.  Ue  carried  with  him  in  a  small  leathern  triuik  clothes,.! 
shoes,  shirts— cverj-thing  thftt  ho  roiiuircd.  Ho  wanted  nothing.  That  I 
day  everything  wi^ut  on  wnll ;  but  the  next  day,  hearing  the  noticos  cried  1 
by  tbo  rnral  policeman,  he  went  off  to  IWibell'a  brewery,  which  waa  fait 
fit  people,  and  began  to  preach  agiunst  the  PL-biscite. 

I  was  jnst  tbcn  at  the  mayoralty-house  with  my  official  scarf  on, 
teoeiving  the  tickets,  when  suddenly  my  deputy  Pkfiard  came  to  tell  ti 
in  high  indigoation,  that  certain  miserable  wretches  were  attacking  order ; 
that  one  of  them  was  ai  the  Criiclian  d  'Or,  and  that  half  the  village  wcro 
Tei;  nearly  morderiDg  him. 

Immediately  I  went  down,  and  ran  to  the  public'house  where  my    i 
cousin  was  calling  them  all  asses,  al&rming  that  the  l'l<>btEGito  was  for 
war ;  that  the  Emperor,  the  ministers,  the  prefects,  the  generals  and  tha 
biabopa  irere  deceiving  the  people ;  that  all  those  men  were  actiug  a  part  I 
Us  get  oar  money  from  ns,  and  mnch  besides  to  the  same  purpose, 

I,  from  the  passage,  conld  nlready  hear  him  shouting  theso  tbings  in  I 
a  terrible  voice,  and  I  said  to^myself,  "The  poor  fellow  has  been  drinking.'*  I 

If  George  had  not  been  my  cousin  ;  if  he  bad  not  boan  quite  oapabl«  ' 
flome  day  of  disinheriting  my  children,  I  should  certainly  have  orrastod 
Hm  fttwce,  and  had  liim  conveyed  under  safe  kecpmg  .to  i^arrobourg  ; 
but,  on  givbg  dno  weight  to  these  considerations,  I  resolved  to  put  au  end 
to  this  bad  business,  and  I  cried  to  the  people  who  were  crowding  the 
Make  room,  you  fellows,  make  room  1 " 

Tbofte  enraged  creatures,  seeing  the  scarf,  gave  way  In  all  directions ; 
and  then  discovering  my  cousin,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  right-hand  corner) 
I  said,  "  Cousin  !  what  are  you  thinking  of,  lo  create  such  a  scandal  ?  " 

He,  t4X>,  was  overcome  at  the  sight  of  the  scarf,  having  served  in  Uto 
tuvy,  and  knowisg  that  there  is  no  mua  who  claims  more  respect  than  h 
mayor ;  that  bo  has  a  right  to  lay  hands  upon  yon,  and  send  yon  to  the  . 
look-np— and,  if  you  resist,  to  send  you  aa  fur  as  Sarrehourg  and  Nancy. 
Beflecting  upon  this,  he  calmed  down  in  a  moment,  for  he  bad  not  been 
drinking  at  all,  as  I  supposed  at  first,  and  ho  was  saying  these  things 
without  bitterness,  without  anger,  consclentionsly,  and  through  regard  for 
hie  follow- citizens. 

Therefore,  be  replied  lo  me  quietly :  "  Mr.  Mayor,  look  after  your 
elections  1  See  that  certain  rogoes  np  there^as  there  are  rogues  evory- 
.y^fen^-ioa't  stuff  into  the  ballot-box  hondfuls  of  I'ciea  instead  of  Noa 
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while  your  back  is  turned.     This  has  often  happened  I    And  then  p: 

trouble  yourself  about  me.  In  the  Gazette  of  the  Gbvemment,  it  is 

that  every  man  shall  bo  free  to  maintain  his  own  opinions,  and  tc 

he  pleases ;  if  my  mouth  is  stopped,  I  shall  protest  in  the  newspa; 

Hearing  that  he  would  protest,  to  avoid  a  worse  scandal  I  answei 

**  Say  what  you  please  :  no  one  shall  declare  that  we  have  put  s 

siraint  upon  the  elections  ;  but,  you  men,  you  know  what  you  hav< 

''  Yes,  yes,"  shouted  all  the  people  in  the  room  and  down  the 

lifting  their  hats.     '*  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ;  we  will  listen  to 

at  all.    Whether  they  talk  all  day  or  say  nothing,  it  is  all  the  sami 

And  they  all  went  off  to  vote,  leaving  George  alone. 

M.  le  Cure  Daniel,  seeing  them  coming  out,  came  from  his  p; 

to  place  himself  at  their  head.    He  had  preached  in  the  morning  i 

of  the  Plebiscite,  and  there  was  not  a  single  No  in  the  box. 

If  my  cousin  had  not  had  the  large  meadow  above  the  mill, 
finest  acres  in  the  country,  he  would  have  been  an  object  of  cont< 
the  rest  of  his  days ;  but  a  rich  man,  who  has  just  bought  a  h 
orchard,  a  garden,  and  has  paid  ready-money  for  everything,  : 
whatever  he  pleases,  especially  when  he  is  not  listened  to  and  thi 
go  and  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  has  been  advising  them. 

Well,  this  is  the  way  with  the  elections  for  the  Plebiscite  ^ 
and  just  the  same  thing  went  on  throughout  our  canton  :  at  Pha 
— which  had  been  abundantly  placarded  against  the  Plebiscite,  an 
they  can-led  their  audacity  even  to  watching  the  mayor  and  the  bo 
— out  of  fifteen  hundred  electors,  military  and  civil,  there  were  onl; 
two  Noes. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  things  were  making  favourable  progress,  a 

M.  le  Sous-Pr^fet  could  not  but  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  beha 

I  must  also  mention  that  we  were  in  want  of  a  parish  road  1 

geviller ;  that  we  had  been  promised  a  pair  of  church-bells,  and  the  < 

or  right  of  feeding  our  hogs  upon  the  acorns  in  autumn ;  and 

were  aware  that  all  the  villages  which  voted  the  wrong  way  got  i 

whilst  the  others — in  consideration  of  the  good  councillors  they  h 

up,  either  to  the  arrondissement  or  the  department— might  always 

upon  a  little  money  from  the  tax-collector  for  the  necessities  i 

parish.     Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefct  had  pointed  out  these  advant 

me ;  and  naturally  a  good  mayor  will  inform  his  subordinates.     I 

Our  deputies,  our  councillors-general,  our  councillors  of  the  arrondis! 

were  all  on  the  right  side  I     By  these  means  we  had  already  gab 

right  to  the  dead  leaves  and  our  great  wash-houses.     We  only  sou 

own  good,  and  we  much  preferred  seeing  other  villages  pay  the  mi 

the  senators,  the  marshals,  the  bishops,  and  the  princes,  to  paying 

ourselves.     So  that  all  that  cousin  George  could  say  to  us  ab^ 

interest  of  all,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  made  not  the  least  imp 

upon  us. 

I  remember  that  that  voiy  day  of  the  PKbiscite,  when  it  was  i 


kiKiTm  Uist  vc  bad  all  voteil  right,  and  that  ne  ebouM  get  our  l«o  bells 
with  Qk  parish  road— T  romeicbor  that  my  cousin  uid  I  bad,  sfler  sapprr, 
a  great  quarrel,  And  that  I  should  ccrtainlj  have  put  him  out,  if  it  had 
nut  been  he. 

Wo  wpM  tnldng  oar  jirtit  vrru  of  Liiirh,  smokicg  our  pipes,  with  onr 
tlboffa  00  Ibti  taljlu ;  m;  vrife  and  Or<-dal  had  already  gone  to  bed,  when 
all  aX  ODCe  be  said  to  me  :  "  Listea  to  me.  Christian.  Save  the  respect  I 
owe  yoQ  08  mayor,  yon  arc  qU  a  set  of  geese  in  this  village,  and  it  is  a  very 
fi>rtiiu&t«  Ihliig  that  I  am  come  here,  that  yoa  may  have  at  least  one 
sensible  inau  amoti^  yoa." 

I  was  going  to  get  angry,  bat  be  said  : 

"  Jnsl  let  Hit  finish  ;  if  yon  had  bat  spent  a  coople  of  years  at  Paris, 
yoa  wonld  see  tbmgs  a  little  plainer :  but  at  this  moment,  yoa  are  like  a 
nest  of  hungry  jays,  blind  and  Tiufeathcred ;  they  open  their  bills,  and 
they  cry  '  Juques,'  to  call  down  food  from  heaven.  Those  who  bear  tbcui 
climb  Dp  the  tree,  twist  their  necks,  and  put  them  into  the  pot  laughing. 
That  ia  your  position.  Ynu  h.ive  eonfidenre  in  your  enemies,  and  you 
gka  them  power  to  pluck  yon  jnst  as  they  please.  If  you  appointed 
npri^t  men  in  your  districts  as  deputies,  councillors -general,  instead  of 
taking  whoever  the  prefectnie  reconimends,  would  not  the  Emperor  and 
the  other  bonourable  men  above  he  obliged  then  to  leave  yon  the  money 
which  the  tax-collector  makes  you  pay  in  excess  ?  Could  all  those  people 
then  emieh  themselves  at  yonr  eipeuse,  and  amaes  immenfie  fortunes  in  i 
few  yearn?  Would  you  then  see  old  baskets  with  their  bottoms  out, 
foUoWB  to  whom  you  would  not  have  trusted  a  halfpenny  before  the  cmqi- 
i/'eM/— would  you  see  them  become  millionaires,  roUing  in  gold — gliding 
along  in  carnages  with  their  wives,  their  children,  their  servants  and  theii 
bAlIot- dancers  'i*  The  pii^fots,  the  sous-prt-fets  say  to  you  :  '  Go  on  voting 
righl — yon  shall  have  this — yon  shall  have  that ' — things  which  you  have  a 
right  to  deninud  in  virtue  of  the  taxes  yon  pay,  but  which  are  granted  to 
yoa  as  favours, — roads,  washhousea,  schools,  Ac.  Would  you  not  hare 
Utem  in  your  own  right,  if  the  money  whieh  is  taken  from  you  wore  left  in 
UiB  commune  ?  What  does  t!io  Emperor  do  for  you  ?  He  plunders  you 
— that  is  all.  Yonr  money,  ho  shows  it  lo  you  hefore  each  election,  as 
tboy  show  a  child  a  stick  of  sugar-candy  to  make  it  laugh ;  and  when 
the  election  is  over  he  puts  it  back  into  his  pocket.     The  trick  is  played." 

"How  can  he  put  that  money  into  his  pocket?"  I  asked,  full  of  indig- 
nation.    "  Are  not  the  aeconnts  presented  every  year  in  the  Chambers  ?  " 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered:  "You  aro  not 
sharp,  Christinn ;  it  ia  not  so  difficult  to  present  accounts  to  the 
Chambers.  So  many  chassepots— which  have  no  eiistenco  I  So  much 
muuitioQ  of  war,  of  which  no  one  knows  anythmg.  So  much  foe 
retiring  pensions ;  so  much  for  the  substitutes'  fund ;  so  much  for  changeB 
of  nniform.  The  uniforms  are  changed  every  year;  that  is  good  for 
business.  Do  the  deputies  imjolro  into  these  matters  ?  Who  checks  the 
Umi^era"  hadgets  ?    And  the  deputies  whom  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 


■ 
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has  recommended  to  you,  whom  you  have  appointed  like  fools,  and  whom 
the  Emperor  would  throw  up  at  the  very  first  election,  if  those  gentlemen 
hreathed  a  syllahle  about  visiting  the  arsenals  and  examining  into  the 
accounts — what  a  farce  I  "Why,  yesterday,  passing  through  Phalsbourg, 
I  got  upon  the  ramparts,  and  I  saw  there  guns  of  the  time  of  Herod,  upon 
gun-carriages  eaten  up  by  worms  and  painted  over  to  conceal  the  rotten- 
ness. These  very  guns,  I  do  believe,  are  recast  every  third  or  fourth  year 
— upon  paper — with  your  money.  Ah,  my  poor  Christian,  you  are  not 
very  sharp,  nor  the  other  people  in  our  village  either.  But  the  men  you 
send  as  deputies  to  Paris — they  are  sharp,  too  sharp.** 

He  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  and  I  could  have  sent  him  back  to  Paris. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  want  ?  *'  said  ho  then,  filling  his  pipe  and 
lighting  it,  for  I  made  no  reply,  being  too  much  annoyed ;  "  what  you 
want  is  not  good  sense,  it  is  not  honesty.  All  of  us  peasants,  we  still 
possess  some  good  sense  and  honesty.  And  we  believe,  moreover,  in  the 
honesty  of  others,  which  proves  that  we  ourselves  have  a  little  left  I  No, 
what  you  want  is  education ;  you  have  asked  for  bells,  and  bells  you  will 
get ;  but  aU  the  school  you  have  is  a  miserable  shed,  and  your  only  school- 
master is  old  Adam  Fix,  who  can  teach  his  children  nothing,  by  reason 
that  he  knows  nothing  himself.  Well  now,  if  you  were  to  ask  for  a  really 
good  school,  there  would  be  no  money  in  the  public  fund.  There  is  money 
enough  for  bells,  but  for  a  good  schoolmaster,  for  a  large  weU-ventilated 
room,  for  deal  benches  and  tables,  for  pictures,  slates,  maps  and  books 
there  is  nothing ;  for  if  you  had  good  schools,  your  children  could  read, 
write,  keep  accounts  ;  they  would  soon  be  able  to  look  into  the  ministezs* 
accounts,  and  that  is  exactly  what  his  Majesty  wishes  to  avoid.  Yon 
understand  now,  cousin  ;  this  is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  school  and 
you  have  bells.*' 

Then  he  looked  knowingly  at  me :  **  And,  do  you  know,*'  said  he, 
after  a  few  moments*  thought,  '^  do  you  know  how  much  all  the  schools 
in  France  cost  ?  I  am  not  referring  to  the  great  schools  of  medicine,  and 
law,  and  chemistry,  the  colleges,  and  the  lyceums,  which  are  schools  for 
wealthy  young  men,  able  to  keep  themselves  in  large  cities,  and  to  pay  for 
their  own  maintenance.  I  am  speaking  of  schools  for  the  people,  elementary 
schools,  where  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  the  two  first  things  which 
a  man  must  know,  and  which  distinguish  him  from  the  savages  who  roam 
naked  in  the  American  forests  ?  Well,  the  deputies  whom  the  people 
themselves  send  to  protect  their  interests  at  Paris,  and  whose  first 
thought,  if  they  are  not  altogether  thieves,  ought  to  be  to  discharge  their 
duty  towards  their  constituencies — these  deputies  have  never  voted  for  the 
schools  of  the  people  a  larger  sum  than  seventy-five  millions.  The  state 
contributes  ten  millions  as  its  share  ;  the  commune,  the  departments,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  do  the;rest.  Seventy-five  millions  to  educate  the  peojda 
in  a  great  country  like  ours — it  is  a  disgrace.  The  United  States  spend  biz 
times  the  amount.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  War  budget  we  pi^ 
fiv^  bnndred  millions  ;  even  that  would  not  be  too  much  if  wo  bad  fiva 


bnndred  Uionuind  nuoi  Ticilfr  ariDs,  nccording  to  Uio  cnknlation  whicli  baa  ' 
tMnm  oiftdo  of  wbut  it  eosU  per  diem  for  each  man ;  bnt  for  nn  ormj  of 
two  knndrcd  boiI  KRj  tboOFaDil  men,  it  ie  too  much  I7  hair.  ^Vh(lt  ' 
tM'omcs  of  thu  (ithuT  three  hundred  milliosa?  If  they  nero  made 
unliable  to  Imiltl  schools,  to  pay  nhla  niaetem,  t^  fumiEh  rctrenta  for  1 
voHLmcD  in  their  decliniiiR  days,  I  ehonld  have  nothing  to  eay  against  it ;  1 
bat  to  ring  in  the  pofkels  of  MItl.  the  aenators  tind  thd  bells  of  UM.  the  j 
mrce,  I  eonsidcr  that  too  licar,"  I 

An  conain  George  liothered  my  mind  with  nil  Lia  argamesta,  I  felt  a  I 
wish  to  f^  to  bed,  unJ  I  siviJ  to  him,  "  All  that,  conein,  ir  very  fine,  bat  ] 
it  is  filing  Iat«,  and  hceides  it  baa  nothing  to  do  n-ith  the  Plebiscilto." 

I  had  riscp ;  hut  fac  Inid  his  hand  tipon  my  arm  and  said,  "  Let  ns  I 
talk  a  httle  longer — let  me  finish  my  pipe.  You  fay  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Pli-hiBcIte  ;  hiit  that  PUbiseite  is  for  all  this  nice  arrange- 
ment of  things  to  go  on.  If  the  nation  believes  that  all  is  right,  that 
enough  money  is  left  to  it,  and  that  oven  it  can  epare  a  little  more ;  that 
the  ministers,  the  Ecnatora  and  the  princes  are  not  yet  auIIicifDUy  iat  and 
flourishing ;  that  the  Emperor  has  not  bought  enough  in  foreign  countriea ; 
well,  it  will  say  with  tliis  Pk-biecite,  '  Go  on,  pray  go  on — we  are  quit© 
satisfied.'     Does  that  eait  yoor  ideas  1  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  raiher  that  than  war,"  said  I,  in  a  very  bad  t«mper. 
"  The  Empire  is  peace  ;  I  vote  for  peace. " 

Then  Geurgo  himself  rose  up,  emptying  his  pipe  on  tha  edge  of  the    1 
table,  and  said  :  "  Christian,  yon  are  right.     Let  ua  go  to  bed.     I  repent 
having  bongbt  old  Brion's  house  :  decidedly  the  people  in  these  parts  are 
loo  stupid.    You  quite  grieve  mo." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you,"  said  I,  angrily ;  '*  I  have  quite  as 
maeh  seoEe  as  yon." 

"What!  "  said  he,  "yon  the  mayor  of  KothaJp,  in  daily  commnnica- 
tioo  with  the  sous-prefet,  yoa  believe  that  the  object  of  this  Flebiscite  is  to 
eonfina  peace  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  What,  yon  believe  that  ?  Come  now.  Have  we  not  pence  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Do  we  want  a  Plebiscite  to  preserve  it  ?  Do  you 
Bnppose  that  the  GermanB  are  taken  in  by  it  9  Our  peaeants,  to  be  sure, 
Ibey  are  misled;  they  are  indoctrinated  at  the  cure's  house,  at  the 
mayoralty-house,  at  the  sous-prL-fectore ;  but  not  a  single  workman  in 
Paris  is  a  diipo  of  this  pemiciona  scheming.  They  all  know  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Ministera  want  war ;  that  the  generals  and  the  superior 
effieera  demand  it.  Peace  is  a  good  thing  for  tradeiimen,  for  artisana,  for 
peasants  ;  bnt  the  officers  are  tired  of  being  cramped  up  in  the  sama 
lanie.  Already  the  inferior  officers  have  been  disgusted  ii-ith  tie  profes- 
eion  through  the  crowds  of  nobles,  Jesnits,  and  canting  hypocrites  of  all 
Borts  who  are  thnist  into  the  army.  The  troops  are  not  animated  with  a 
good  spirit;  they  want  promotion,  or  they  will  end  by  rousing  themselves  . 
into  a  passion,  eapecially  when  Ihey  see  the  PrasaianB  nnder  otr  Doflea   j 
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helping  themselves  to  anything  they  please  \dthout  asking  our  leave.    You 
don't  understand  that !  There,"  said  he,  **  I  am  sleepy.  Let  us  go  to  hed.'* 

Then  Thegan  to  understand  that  my  cousin  had  learnt  many  things  at 
Paris,  and  that  he  knew  more  of  politics  than  I  did.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  me  from  being  in  a  great  rage  with  him  ;  for  the  whole  of  that 
day  he  had  done  nothing  but  cause  trouble,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  with  such  a  brute. 

My  wife,  at  the  top  of  the  landing,  had  heard  us  disputing ;  but  as  we 
were  going  upstairs,  she  came  all  smiles  to  meet  us,  holding  the  candle, 
and  saying:  <' Oh,  you  have  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  each  other  this 
evening  I  You  must  have  had  enough.  Come,  cousin,  let  me  take  you 
to  your  room ;  there  it  is.  From  your  window  you  may  see  the  woods  in 
the  moonlight ;  and  here  is  your  bed,  the  best  in  the  house.  You  wiU 
find  your  cotton  nightcap  under  the  pillow." 

**  Very  nice,  Catherine,  thank  you,"  said  George. 

**  And  I  hope  you  will  sleep  comfortably,"  said  she,  returning  to  me. 

This  wise  woman,  full  of  excellent  good  sense,  then  said  to  me,  while 
I  was  undressing  :  "  Christian,  what  were  you  thinking  of,  to  contradict 
your  cousin  ?  Such  a  rich  man,  and  who  can  do  us  so  much  good  by 
and  by  I  What  docs  the  plebiscite  signify  ?  "What  can  that  bring  us  in  ? 
"Whatever  your  cousin  says  to  you,  say  *  Amen  *  after  it.  Bomembcr  that 
his  wife  has  relations,  that  she  will  want  to  get  everything  on  her  side. 
Mind  you  don't  quarrel  with  George.  A  fine  meadow  below  the  mill,  and 
an  orchard  on  the  hill-side,  are  not  found  every  day  in  the  way  of  a  cow." 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  right,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  never  to 
contradict  George  again,  who  might  himself  alone  be  worth  to  us  far  more 
than  the  Emperor,  the  ministers,  the  senators,  and  all  the  establishment 
together ;  for  every  one  of  those  people  thought  of  his  own  interests  alone, 
without  even  casting  away  a  thought  upon  us :  and  of  course  wc  ought  to 
do  the  same  as  they  did,  since  they  had  succeeded  so  well  in  sewing  gold 
lace  upon  all  their  seams,  fattening  and  living  in  abundance  in  this  world, 
without  mentioning  the  promises  that  the  bishops  made  to  them  for  the 
next. 

Thinking  upon  these  things,  I  lay  calmly  down,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

U. 

The  next  day  early,  cousin  George,  my  son  Jacob,  and  myself,  after 
having  eaten  a  crust  of  bread  «and  taken  a  glass  of  wino  standing,  bar* 
nessed  our  horses,  and  put  them  into  our  two  carts  to  go  and  fetch  mj 
cousin's  wife  and  furniture  at  the  Liitzclbourg  station. 

Before  coming  into  our  country,  George  had  ordered  his  houFe  to  be 
whitewashed  and  painted  from  top  to  bottom  ;  he  had  laid  new  floors,  and 
replaced  the  old  shingle  roof  with  tiles.  Now  the  paint  was  dry,  the  doors 
and  windows  stood  open  day  and  night ;  the  house  could  not  be  robbed, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  it.  My  cousin,  seeing  that  all  was  right,  had  jnsl 
written  to  his  wife  that  sho  might  bring  their  goods  and  chattels  with  hw» 
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80  wo  Btartecl  about  six  in  the  morning ;  upon  Uie  rond  tho  peopli^  of 
taugsvUIcr,  ofMcttinf;,  and  Vochem,  nnd  those  who  \ro re  going  to  market 
.  the  loivTi  •Kure  siugiug  nai]  sbontiog  '*  Vive  I'Empcrcur  I  " 

Everywhere  they  had  voted  "Yes"  for  peace.  It  waa  the  greatest 
Rn4  that  liod  over  beeu  perpetrated  ;  by  the  way  ia  which  Ibu  mialslere, 
«  piefutts,  and  the  GoTcrnmcnt  newspapers  had  explained  the  ricbiscito, 
rerybody  bad  iniogiiicd  that  he  hnd  really  vot^d  peace. 

CoQsin  George  hearing  Ibis,  Bald,  "  Oh,  jon  poor  confltry  folks,  how 
pity  yott  for  being  such  imbecilea  1  How  I  pity  yon  for  believing  what 
icse  piokpockelf  tsU  you  !  " 

That  was  how  be  styled  the  Emperor's  govemment,  and  naturally  I 
It  my  indignation  rise  ;  bat  Catherine's  sound  advice  came  hack  into  tny 
[ind,  and  I  ihoogUt,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  Christian  ;  don't  say  a  word— 
lal's  your  best  plan," 

All  along  the  road  wo  saw  the  same  spectacle ;  the  soldiers  of  the 
4th,  garrisoned  at  Pbalsbourg,  looked  as  pleased  as  men  who  have  won 
:e  fint  prize  b  n  lottery  ;  the  colonel  declared  that  the  men  who  did  not 
etA  "  Yes  "  would  bo  unworthy  of  being  called  Frenchmen,  Every  man 
ad  voted  "  Yea  ;  "  for  a  good  soldier  knows  nothing  but  his  orders. 

So  having  passed  before  the  gate  of  Franco,  wo  came  down  to  the 
laraquee  and  then  reached  Lutzolbourg.  The  train  from  I'aris  had 
aetted  a  fc«r  minutes  before;  tho  whistlo  could  yet  be  hoard  under  tlio 
LVcnits  tunnel. 

My  cousin's  wife,  with  whom  I  was  not  yet  acquainted,  was  standing 
ty  ber  luggage  on  the  platform;  and  seeing  George  coming  up,  she  cried, 
iiU  of  joy,  "  Ah  !  Is  that  you  .'  and  here  is  cousin." 

She  kissed  us  both  heartily,  gazing  at  ns,  bowevcr,  with  soma  surprise, 
wrhaps  on  account  of  our  blousea  and  our  great  wide-brimmed  black  bats. 
)at  no !  it  could  not  bo  tlmt ;  for  Marie  Anne  Finck  was  a  native  of 
I^Tasselonne,  In  Alsace,  and  the  Alsacians  have  always  worn  tho  blouse 
id  wide-brimmed  hat  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  But  this  tall,  thin 
roman,  with  ber  large  brown  eyes,  as  busthng,  quick,  and  active  as  gan- 
lowder,  after  Laving  passed  thirty  years  at  Paris,  having  first  been  cook 
it  KrantUeimor'a,  at  a,  place  called  the  Darriere  do  Montmartrc,  and  then 
b  five  or  sii  other  inns  in  the  great  city,  might  well  be  somewhat 
tstODlshed  at  seeing  such  simple  people  as  wo  were  ;  and  no  doubt  it  also 
[ave  her  pleasure. 

That  is  mj  idea. 

"  Tho  carta  are  there,  wife,"  cried  George,  in  high  spirits.  "  We  will 
«ad  the  biggest  with  as  much  furniture  as  we  can,  and  the  rest  upon  the 
will  sit  in  front.  There— look  up  therc^thafs  the 
Coetle  of  Liitzclbourg,  and  that  pretty  little  wooden  house  close  by, 
irod  all  over  with  vine,  that  is  b  chiilet.  Father  H  0  Din  an  n- Forty's 
ibalet,  the  distiller  of  cordials;  you  know  tho  cordial  of  Phalabourg." 
He  showed  her  ei'erjtbiug. 

to  Uutd ;  that  big  Yc'ri,  who  takes  tho  tickets 


mn- Forty's 
bourg."  ^^H 

kets  at  the  ^^M 
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gate,  and  who  carries  the  parcels  to  Monsienr  Andre's  omnibus,  comes  to 
lend  ns  a  hand.  And  the  two  carts  being  loaded  about  twelve  o'clock, 
my  cousin's  wife  seated  in  front  of  the  foremost  one  upon  a  truss  of 
straw,  we  started  at  a  quiet  pace  for  the  village,  where  we  arrived  about 
three  o'clock.  But  I  remember  one  thing,  which  I  will  not  omit  to 
mention.  As  we  were  coming  out  of  Liitzelbourg,  a  heavy  waggon- 
load  of  coal  was  coming  down  the  hill,  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle ;  at  the  door  of  the  last  house,  a  little 
child  of  five  years  old,  sitting  on  the  ground,  was  looking  at  our  carts 
passing  by  ;  he  was  out  of  the  road,  he  could  not  be  in  any  one's  way, 
and  was  sitting  there  perfectly  quiet,  when  the  boy,  without  any  reason, 
gave  him  a  lash  with  his  whip,  which  made  the  child  cry  aloud. 

My  cousin's  wife  saw  that. 

**  Why  did  that  boy  strike  the  child  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  That's  a  coalheaver,"  George  answered.  "  He  comes  from  Sarre- 
briick.  He  is  a  Prussian.  He  struck  the  child  because  he  is  a  French  child." 

Then  my  cousin's  wife  wanted  to  get  down  to  fall  upon  the  Prussian  ; 
she  cried  to  him,  "  You  great  coward,  you  lazy  dog,  you  wicked  wretch, 
come  and  hit  me."  And  the  boy  would  have  come  to  settle  her,  if  we 
had  not  been  there  to  receive  him ;  but  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
us  and  lashed  his  horses  to  get  out  of  our  reach,  making  all  haste  to 
pass  the  bridge,  and  turning  his  head  round  towards  us,  for  fear  of  being 
followed. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  cousin  George  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
this  boy  had  a  spite  against  the  French  because  he  was  a  Prussian ;  bot 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  right,  and  that  the  Germans  have  borne 
ill-will  against  us  for  years  without  showing  it  to  us — hke  a  set  of  sulky 
fellows  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to  make  us  feel  it. 

**  It  is  our  good  man  that  we  have  to  thank  for  this,"  said  George: 
<'the  Germans  fancy  that  we  have  named  him  Emperor  to  begin  his 
uncle's  tricks  again  ;  and  now  they  look  upon  our  Plebiscite  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  joy  of  our  sous-prefets,  our  mayors,  and  our 
cures,  and  of  all  those  excellent  people  who  only  prosper  upon  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  proves  that  they  are  not  very  far  out." 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  his  wife ;  **  but  to  beat  a  child,  that  is 
cowardly." 

<*  Bah  !  don't  let  us  think  about  it,"  said  George.  ''  We  shall  see 
much  worse  things  than  this  ;  and  that  we  shall  have  deserved  it  through 
our  own  folly.     God  grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken  !  " 

Talking  so,  we  arrived  home. 

My  wife  had  prepared  dinner;  there  was  kissing  all  round,  the 
acquaintance  was  made;  we  all  sat  round  the  table,  and  dined  with 
excellent  appetites.  Marie  Anne  was  gay ;  she  had  already  seen  their 
house  on  her  way,  and  the  garden  behind  it  with  its  rows  of  goosebeny- 
bushes  and  the  plum-trees  fall  of  blossom.  The  two  carts,  the  hotBes 
having  been  taken  out,  were  standing  before  their  door ;  and  from  ovr 


WiDilovTB  luii^ht  lia  teen  Ibo  Tillage  poopio  oxaoiining  tlicm  altcntiTel;',. 
guing  roond  gazicig  vitb  curioEitj  upon  tlic  great  ticuvy  bdxoti,  fuvliufj  U 
boiUtiag,  and  UUtio);  toRutlmr  about  this  grunt  quantity  of  furuiliire  and  I 
goodg,  just  aa  if  it  was  thoii  ottd  buainoBB. 

They  caid  aa  dcnbL  tbnl  our  coasb  Goorgo  Waber  find  his  wife  woro  ' 
ricli  peopio,  vbo   deitervL-d   tho   rcEpcctful   cannidentiun   of  tlio  whole 
eooatij  Toond  ;    and  1  mjaelf,  before  seeing  ihcw*  great  chuslp,  should 
never  havo  dreumcd  that  thoy  could  have  eo  mnub  belonging  entirely 
to  IbcmsdrCB, 

TUut  proTod  to  me  that  my  wife  was  porfecUy  right  in  eonticning   I 
to  pay  evftry  nrepoct  to  my  coasin  ;  ebe  had  abo  caationed  oar  daughter 
Urcdel  ;  and  as  for  Jiuob,  bu  is  a  in<i«t  sensible  lad,  who  thinks  of  uvery-    | 
thing  and  needs  not  to  be  told  what  lo  do. 

Bnt  what  astonished  as  a  great  deal  more  waa  to  see  arnving  abont 
faalf-paat  three  two  other  largo  waggons  from  the  direction  of  Wecbem, 
and  hearing  my  cousin  cry  "  Here  cornea  my  wiao  Ixoci  Bur ! " 

Before  coming  to  Kothalp  he  had  himself  gone  to  Uarr,  in  Alsace,  to 
tosto  the  wine  and  to  make  his  own  bargains. 

"  Come,  Christian,"  aaid  ho,  rising,  •■  we  have  no  time  to  lose  if  wa 
nwan to  unload  bufore  nightfall.  Take  your  pincers  and  your  mallet;  you 
will  also  fetch  ropes  and  a  laddt-r  to  lot  the  casks  down  into  the  oellar." 

Jacob  ran  to  fetch  what  was  wonted,  and  we  all  eame  out  together — ^my 
wife,  my  daughter,  coueiu,  and  ovcrybody.  My  mim  Fi'autz  remained 
alone  at  the  mill,  and  immediately  they  began  to  nndo  tbo  boxes,  to  carry 
tlia  fuiuiture  into  tho  h^use :  cht-'sts  of  drawers,  wardrobes,  bedsteads,  and 
^tia&tities  of  plates,  dishes,  soup-turcens.  Sic,  which  were  carried  straight 
joto  the  kitchen. 

Uy  oon«iu  gave  his  orders :  "  Pat  that  down  in  a  comer ;  set  that  in 
Utother  comer." 

The  neighbonrs  helped  as  too,  onl  of  cariosity.  Everything  went  on 
admirably. 

And  npon  this  arrived  the  waggons  from  Ban  ;  they  were  obliged  to 
bo  kept  waiting  till  seven  o'clock.  Oar  wives  had  already  set  up  the  beds 
Bnd  pat  away  the  linen  in  the  wardrobes. 

About  seven  o'clock  everything  was  in  order  in  tho  bouse.  We  now 
tiionght  of  resting  till  to-morrow,  when  Joseph  said  to  us,  turning  np  his 
sImvoEi  "  Now,  my  friend,  here  comes  the  biggest  part  of  the  work.  I 
always  strike  the  iron  while  it's  hot.  Let  all  the  men  who  are  willing  help 
me  to  unload  tho  aske,  for  the  drivers  want  to  get  back  to  town,  and  I 
think  they  are  right." 

Immediately  the  rellar  was  opened,'  the  ladder  laid  against  the  first 
■""(Jgon,  the  lanlems  Iight<:d,  Ibo  planks  set  leaning  in  tbeir  places,  and 
until  eleven  o'clock  we  did  nothing  but  unload  wine,  roll  down  casks,  let 
tbcm  down  with  my  ropes,  and  put  them  in  their  places. 

Never  had  I  worked  as  1  did  on  that  day  1 

Not_before  eleven  o'clock  did  consin  George,  seeing  evorytbing  settled 
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to  his  satisfaction,  seem  pleased  ;  he  tapped  the  first  cask,  filled  a  jag  ^th 
wine,  and  said,  "  Working  men,  come  up,  we  will  have  a  good  draught, 
and  then  we  will  go  to  bed.** 

The  cellar  was  shut  up,  we  drank  in  the  large  parlour,  and  then  all, 
one  after  another,  went  home  to  bed,  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight. 

All  the  villagers  were  astonished  to  see  how  these  Parisians  worked. 
They  were  all  the  talk.  At  one  time  it  was  how  cousin  had  bought  up  all 
the  manure  at  the  gendarmerie ;  then  how  he  had  made  a  contract  to  have 
all  his  land  drained  in  the  autumn  ;  and  then  how  he  was  going  to  build 
a  stable  and  a  laundry  at  the  back  of  his  house,  a  distillery  at  the  end  of 
his  yard ;  he  was  enlarging  his  cellars,  already  the  finest  in  the  country. 
What  a  quantity  of  money  he  must  have  ! 

If  he  had  not  paid  his  architect,  the  carpenters,  and  the  masons  cash 
down,  it  would  have  been  declared  that  he  was  ruining  himself.  But  he 
never  wanted  a  penny;  and  his  solicitor  always  addressed  him  with  a 
smiling  face,  raising  his  hat  from  afar  off,  and  calling  him  **  my  dear 
Monsieur  Weber.** 

One  single  thing  vexed  George  :  he  had  requested  of  the  prefecture  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  a  licence  to  open  his  public-house  at  the  sign  of  "  The 
Pineapple.**  He  had  even  written  three  letters  to  Sarrebourg,  and  had 
received  no  answer.  Morning  and  evening,  seeing  me  pass  by  with  my 
carts  of  grain  and  flour,  he  called  to  me  through  the  window,  "  Hallo, 
Christian,  this  way  just  a  minute  J  ** 

He  never  talked  of  anything  else ;  he  even  came  to  tease  me  at  the 
mayoralty- house  to  endorse  and  seal  his  letters  with  attestations  as  to  his 
good  life  and  character ;  and  yet  no  answer  came. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  busy  signing  the  registration  of  the  reports 
drawn  up  in  the  week  by  the  schoolmaster,  he  came  in  and  said,  '*  Noihiog 
yet  ?  '* 

**  Cousin,  I  don*t  know  the  meaning  of  it.*' 

**  Very  well,*'  said  he,  sitting  before  my  desk.  **  Give  me  some  paper. 
Let  me  write  for  once,  and  then  we  will  see.*' 

He  was  pale  with  excitement,  and  began  to  write,  reading  it  as  he 
went  on : — 

**  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prlfet, — I  have  requested  from  you  a  licence  to 
open  a  public-house  at  Rothalp.  I  have  even  had  the  honour  of  writing 
you  three  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  you  have  given  me  no  answer. 
Answer  me — ^yes  or  no !  When  people  are  paid,  and  well  paid,  they 
ought  to  fulfil  their  duty. 

**  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet,  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you. 

**  GxoEGE  Weber, 
**  iMte  Sergeant  of  Marina*^ 

Hearing  this  letter,  my  hair  positively  stood  on  end. 
'<  Cousin,  don*t  send  that,**  s^id  I  ^  **  the  Sous-Prefet  would  veiy  Ukeljr 
put  you  under  arrest,** 


"  Poob  I "  aid  bo,  "  von  eonnlrj-  peapio,  you  wm  to  look  npon 
Uieso  folks  u  if  they  wore  liemiijods,  yet  lUey  live  npon  oar  moocy. 
JB  we  will)  pny  lliem ;  they  ore  for  our  si^irici^,  rdJ  nothing  more.  Hero, 
ChriHtiao,  will  yon  put  your  st'al  to  lliat  ?  " 

Then,  in  >ptt<!  of  all  that  my  wife  toight  say,  I  replied,  "  Georf^e,  for 
Bie  love  of  Heaven,  don't  aak  mo  that.  I  should  most  asBtiredly  lose  my 
place." 

"  Wliat  place  ?     Your  place  m  mayor,"   Baid   he,  "  in  which  you 
KaeiTO  the  commaodfl  of  the  Sous.pri^fet,  who  receives  tha  oomraaads  of 
o  Prifet,  who  receives  the  onlers  of  it  Minister,  who  does  everything  that 
ir  honett  man  bids  hiia.     I  had  rather  be  a  ragman  Ihnn  (ill  sncfa  a  place." 

The  schoolmaster,  who  hajiponed  to  ho  Ihoro,  suddenly  dropped  from 
the  clouds :  hb  arms  hung  down  the  sides  of  hia  choir,  and  ho  gazed  at 
y  eoTisin  with  staring  eves,  jnst  as  a  man  fearfnlly  esamines  a  dangerous 
limatic 

I,  too,  was  Bitting  upon  thorns  on  hoariog  such  words  as  these  in  Ihs 
Buyoralty- house ;  but  at  last  I  told  him  I  had  ralhar  go  myself  to  S:irrc- 
iKiorg  and  ask  for  the  permission  than  seal  that  letter. 

"  Then  we  will  go  together,"  eaid  he. 

Bat  I  felt  sure  that  if  ho  spoke  after  this  fashion  to  Monsioor  le  Sous- 
TtHei,  ho  would  lay  hands  upon  both  of  us ;  and  I  said  that  I  should  go 
ftlono,  because  his  presence  would  put  a  constraint  upon  me. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  ;  '*  hut  you  will  tell  me  everytiing  Ulat  the  Soua- 
Prtfet  baa  been  saying  to  you." 

He  tore  up  his  letter,  and  we  went  out  togelher. 

I  don't  remember  that  I  over  passed  a  trorse  night  than  that.  My 
wife  kept  repealing  to  me  that  our  cousin  George  had  the  precedento 
over  the  BouB-rrcfet,  who  only  laughed  at  us ;  that  the  Emperor,  too, 
had  cousins,  who  wanted  to  inherit  everything  from  him,  and  that  eveiy- 
liody  onght  to  stick  to  their  own  belongings. 

Next  day,  when  I  left  for  Sarrehourg,  my  head  wm  in  a  whir]  of  con- 
fusion, and  I  thought  that  my  consin  and  his  wife  would  have  done  well 
Ut  have  stayed  in  Paris  rather  than  come  and  trouble  ua  when  wo  were 
ftt  peace,  when  every  mnn  paid  his  own  rates  and  taxes,  when  everybody 
iTotod  as  they  liked  at  the  prefecture.  I  could  say  that  never  was  a  loud 
.word  spoken  at  the  public-house  ;  that  people  attended  with  regularity  both 
mass  and  vespers  ;  that  the  gendarmes  never  visited  our  vi!l;>ge  more  than 
once  a  week  to  preservo  order  ;  and  that  I  myself  was  treated  with  consi- 
deration and  respect ;  that  when  I  ppoke  but  a  word,  honest  men  said, 
"  That's  the  truth  I  that's  the  opinion  of  monsieur  le  Maire  I  " 

Yes,  all  Ihese  things  and  many  more  passed  through  my  mind,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  cousin  Oeorgo  at  Jericho. 

This  is  just  how  we  were  in  our  village,  and  I  don't  know  oven  yet  by 
what  means  other  people  had  made  such  fools  of  us.  In  the  end,  we 
have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it ;  and  our  children  ought  to  loam  wisdom  by  it. 
-j-t-.p^rrfilmarfi,  X  had  to  wait  two  hours  before  I  could  sea  Monsieur  la 
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Sous-Prefet,  who  was  breakfasting  with  messieurs  the  councillors  of  the 
arrondissement,  in  honour  of  the  Plebiscite.  Five  or  six  majors  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  waiting  like  myself ;  we  saw  filing  down  the  passage 
great  dishes  of  fish  and  game,  notwithstanding  that  the  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing seasons  were  over  ;  and  then  baskets  of  wine  ;  and  we  could  hear  onr 
councillors  laughing,  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  They  were  enjoying  themselves 
mightily. 

At  last  Monsieur  le  Sous-Profet  came  out ;  he  had  had  an  excellent 
breakfast. 

**  Ha  I  is  that  you,  gentlemen  ?  *'  said  he  ;  "  come  in,  come  into  the 
office." 

And  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  left  standing  in  the  office. 
Then  came  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  to  get  rid  of  the  mayors,  who  wanted 
difierent  things  for  their  villages.  He  looked  delighted,  and  granted 
everything.  At  last,  having  despatched  the  rest,  he  said  to  me,  "Oh I 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  know  the  object  of  your  coming.  You  are  come  to 
ask  for  the  person  called  George  Weber,  authorisation  to  open  a  public- 
house  at  Rothalp.  Well,  it*s  out  of  the  question.  That  George  Weber 
is  a  Republican  ;  he  has  already  offered  opposition  to  the  Plebiscite  :  yon 
ought  to  have  notified  this  to  me.  You  have  screened  him  because  he  is 
your  cousin.  Authorisations  to  keep  public-houses  are  granted  to  steady 
men,  devoted  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  who  keep  a  watch  over 
their  customers  ;  but  they  are  never  granted  to  men  who  require  watching 
themselves.    You  should  be  aware  of  that.*' 

Then  I  perceived  that  my  rascally  deputy,  that  miserable  Placiard, 
had  denonnced  us.  That  old  dry-bones  did  nothing  but  draw  up  perpetual 
petitions,  to  beg  for  places,  pensions,  tobacco  excise  offices,  decorations 
for  himself  and  his  honourable  family,  speaking  incessantly  of  his  services, 
his  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  and  his  claims.  His  claims  were  the  denun- 
ciations, the  informations  which  he  laid  before  the  Sous-Prefecture  ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  in  those  days  these  were  the  most  valid  claims. 

I  was  indignant,  but  I  said  nothing  ;  and  I  simply  added  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  cousin  George,  assuring  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  that  lies 
had  been  told  about  him,  that  one  should  not  believe  everything,  &c. 
He  half  concealed  a  weary  yawn  ;  and  as  the  councillors  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment were  laughing  in  the  garden,  he  rose  and  said  politely,  **  Monsieur 
le  Maire,  you  are  answered.  Besides,  you  have  already  two  public-houses 
in  your  village  ;  three  would  be  too  many.*' 

It  was  useless  to  stay  after  that,  so  I  made  a  bow,  at  which  he  seemed 
pleased,  and  returned  quietly  to  Bothalp.  The  same  evening  I  went  to 
repeat  to  George,  word  for  word,  the  answer  of  the  Sous-Prefet.  Instead  of 
getting  angry,  as  I  expected,  my  cousin  listened  calmly.  His  wife  only 
cried  out  against  that  bad  lot — she  spoke  of  all  the  sous-prefets  in  the 
most  disrespectful  manner.  But  my  cousin,  smoking  his  pipe  after  supper, 
took  it  all  very  easily. 

**  Just  listen  to  me,  Christian,*'  said  he.     '*  In  the  first  placo,  I  am 


loeli  oblifced  lo  j<fn  tot  tli«  troubli!  yoa  baro  tnken.  All  that  ron  (ell 
1  kn»w  bcfoToliand  ;  but  1  om  not  tarry  to  know  tt  corLainly.  Yet  I 
A  mrh  tlmt  th<i  ttoas-t^n  fit  Imd  hftil  my  letter.  As  it  U,  huioo  I  tun 
fcsed  liecDco  to  sell  a  few  (jhiHSos  of  wino  mtail,  I  will  soil  wino  wliolc- 
I  h&vo  droftdy  a  stock  of  white  ^^iI]o,  atiil  u«  later  thnu  to-morrow 
»m  off  to  Nnncy.  I  liny  a  light  cart  nuil  a  good  hatae.  Thcnea  I  driv* 
Thiniiconrt,  nhcro  I  lnj  in  a  etock  nf  red  wino.  After  tlint.  I  ruva  right 
i  letl  oil  DTCr  the  oimntrT,  uiil  I  eel!  my  wino  by  the  ensk  or  tlie  qntkrt«r- 
ik.  aocordiog  to  the  Bulvency  of  my  cnKtomera  :  iti^tciid  of  hayiiig  odd 
iblic-bonse,  I  will  hare  twenty.  I  mnat  keep  moviaf;.  Willi  an  iiin, 
ima  Anne  would  still  have  been  obliged  to  cook  ;  sbe  ha§  quite  t-nougli 
do  without." 

"  Ofa  !  yes,"  she  said  ;  "  for  Ibtrty  yeore  I  hnvo  been  cooking  diiiheii 
eaocrkraat  and  aanaage  at  Kraotbeinier'fl,  at  Moutmartre,  and  at  Aubur'ti, 
tfa«  cloister  St.  Brnoit." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Georga  ;  "  nnd  now  yon  shall  cook  no  longer,  and 
n  shall  look  after  the  crops,  the  Btairking  of  thu  liny,  tlio  ntorogo  of 
Its  and  potatoes.  Wc  shall  get  in  our  dividends,  and  I  will  trot  round 
B  eomtry  witli  my  little  pooy  from  Tillage  to  village.  Monsieur  la 
IB-Prt'fet  shall  know  that  George  Weber  can  live  withoat  him." 
Hearing  this,  I  Ii-arat  that  tbey  bad  money  in  the  funds,  besides  all 
rest ;  aad  I  reflected  that  my  cousin  was  qoit«  right  lo  laogb  at  all 
SOUS' prfifets  in  tbo  world. 

He  came  with  me  to  the  door,  shaking  hands  with  mc  ;  and  I  said  to 
fBolf  that  it  wa«  an  aliomiuation  to  have  refused  a  publican's  liecncu  to 
■peetablo  persons,  when  they  gave  it  to  such  men  as  Nicolas  Reitcr 
Jean  Kreps,  whom  their  own  wires  colled  their  best  customers, 
they  dropped  under  the  table  every  evening  and  had  tn  l>a 
Ried  to  bed. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  I  saw  that  it  was  better  for  me  ;  for  if  my  cousin 
1  bMn  found  infringing  the  law,  I  should  have  bad  to  tako  dupoi'i^ns, 
.  tliere  would  have  been  a  quarrel  with  cousin.  So  that  all  was  for  the 
t,  the  wholeeali!  bumness  being  only  the  exciseman's  affair. 
What  George  had  said,  ho  did  next  day.  At  sii  o'clock  bowA  already 
ihe  station,  and  in  five  or  six  days  he  had  returned  from  Nancy  upon 
t  own  obar-a<banc.  drawn  by  a  strong  horse,  five  or  eii  years  old,  in 
prime.  The  char-a-banc  was  a  new  one ;  n  tilt  conld  he  pnt  np  in 
A  weather,  which  could  bo  raised  or  lowered  to  deliver  the  wine  or 
Mivo  bock  the  empty  casks,  when  necessary. 
The  wino  from  Thiancourt  followed.  George  stored  it  immediately, 
W  having  paid  the  bill  and  settled  with  the  carter.  I  was  standing  by. 
Afl  for  t<iiling  you  how  many  casks  be  had  then  in  the  boose,  lliat 
lid  be  difficult  without  examining  bis  books ;  but  not  a  wine- merchant 
the  neighbourhood,  not  even  in  town,  coold  boa«t  of  sDcb  a  wine-vault 
be  bad  for  esctillence  of  qiuUty,  for  vuiety  to  price,  of  red  and  white, 
I  Lorraine. 
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About  that  time,  he  sent  for  mo  aud  Jacob  to  make  a  list  of  ^^aie 
customers.  He  wrote  on,  asking  us,  **  How  much  may  I  gives  to 
so-and-so  ?  *' 

**  So  much." 

**  How  much  to  that  man  ?  " 

"  So  much." 

In  the  course  of  a  single  afternoon  we  had  passed  in  review  all  the 
innkeepers  and  publicans  from  Droulingcn  to  Quatre  Vents,  from  Quatre 
Vents  to  the  Dagsberg.  Jacob  and  I  knew  what  they  wore  worth  to  ih& 
last  penny ;  for  the  man  who  pays  readily  for  his  flour,  pays  well  for  lii^ 
wine ;  and  those  who  want  pulling  up  by  the  miller,  are  in  no  hurry  to 
open  their  purses  to  the  others. 

That  was  the  way  cousin  George  conducted  his  business. 

He  took  a  lad  from  our  place,  the  son  of  the  cooper  Gros,  to  drive ,' 
and  he  himself  was  salesman. 

From  that  day  he  was  only  seen  passing  through  Bothalp  at  a  quick 
trot,  and  his  lad  loading  and  unloading. 

My  cousin,  also,  had  a  notion  of  distilling  in  the  winter.  He  bought 
up  a  quantity  of  old  second-hand  barrels  to  hold  the  fruits  which  he  hoped 
to  secure  at  a  cheap  rate  in  autumn  ;  he  laid  up  a  great  store  of  firewood. 
All  our  country  people  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  look  at  him  to  Icara 
something  ;  but  the  people  down  our  way  all  think  themselves  so  amaz- 
ingly clever,  and  that  does  not  help  to  make  folks  richer. 

Well,  it  is  plain  to  you  that  our  cousinr's  prospects  were  looking  very 
bright.  Every  day,  returning  from  his  journey  to  Savemo  or  to  Phals- 
bourg,  he  would  stop  his  cart  before  my  door,  and  come  to  see  me  in  the 
mill,  crj'ing  out :  **  Hallo  I  good  afternoon.  Christian.  How  are  you 
to-day  ?  " 

Then  we  used  to  step  into  the  back  parlour,  on  account  of  the  noiso 
and  the  dust,  and  we  talked  about  the  price  of  com,  cattle,  provender,  and 
everything  that  is  interesting  to  people  in  our  condition. 

What  astonished  him  most  of  all  was  the  number  of  Germans  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains. 

**  I  see  nobody  else,"  said  he  ;  **  wood-cutters,  brewers*  men,  coopers, 
tinkers,  photographers,  contractors.  I  will  lay  a  wager,  Christian,  that 
your  young  man  Frantz  is  a  German  too." 

**  Yes,  he  comes  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden." 

**  How  does  this  happen  ?  "  said  George.  **  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of 
it  all?" 

<<  They  are  good  workmen,"  said  T,  **  and  they  ask  only  half  the 
wages." 

**  And  ours — what  becomes  of  them  ?  " 

**  Ah,  you  see,  cousin  George,  that  is  their  business." 

<*  I  understand,"  he  said,  **  that  we  are  making  a  great  mifltake. 
Even  in  Paris,  this  crowd  of  Germans,  crossing-sweepers,  shop  and  ware* 
housemen,  carters,  book-keepers,  professors  of  every  kind,  astonished  me ; 


I  rise*  Ehdowa,  tbtia  an  tn-ico  u  mnny.  Ttte  mott  tamtry  f^ 
til*  (nrtliQr  tbey  oxtond  their  TJew.  Vtbtn  is  tii«  >>]TU)Ug*  of  ow 
bg  FrDDclmiGn— payiuj;  owry  year  bc&Tier  luea ;  MDtlisd  cm  duUrw 
iw  dnwn  for  Uic  conscription,  and  paying  for  tli«ur  ciotnptkio ;  tMurin^ 

tbo  npensea  of  the  SUlo,  all  the  innulta  of  tlui  pr^lirta.  Uu  Boas* 
iaU,  and  tbo  polico-inEpRrtors,  and  l!io  ouno^aneos  of  roatmoB  ^m 
t  EnCuiDen,  if  tboeo  folluns,  who  liavo  notliing  kt  all  (o  bear,  u^ujr  the 
lie  advautages  with  onrselvctt,  and  eren  greater  ones;  bjom  oar  ova 
tple  are  soot  off  ta  mnko  room  for  Uicso,  and  liy  Uicir  gr«at  uumbora 
y  lotrar  the  prico  of  band-labour  ?    This  bRnofita  Uio  maanEMtorcn, 

eonlnteton,  tlte  bourgeuio  class,  but  it  is  miser;  for  tbo  man  of  Um 
)ple.  I  oaODot  undorattind  it  at  all.  Our  riilors.  up  tboro.  miiat  bo 
log  their  acD'ica.  If  that  gocti  on,  the  norking-mim  will  «caso  to  car« 
'tbeir  cotintry,  since  il  cares  eo  little  for  tliom  ;  and  tlin  ncmiaim  who 
I  faronred,  and  who  halo  a»,  will  qaiuUy  put  us  out  at  our  own  dour:>." 

ThM  Bpofeo  my  coosin,  and  I  knew  not  wbat  answer  lo  make. 

Bat  about  this  time  I  had  a  }^at  trouble,  and  although  this  alTaii'  is 
'prtivlu  buslsrss  alonn,  I  must  t<.'l1  jou  about  it. 

Siaee  the  arrival  of  George,  my  dau<{htor  On^ul,  iustond  of  looking 
IT  COT  bQEincBS  as  she  used  lo  da,  washing  clotbes,  milking  cows,  ami 
oa,  was  all  tbo  blessed  day  at  Murio  Annu'H.  Jacob  complained,  and 
1 :  "  What  is  ebe  about  down  there  ?  Dy  nnil  by  I  sbuU  have  lo 
Jpue  tbe  cljlbog  for  the  wash,  and  baog  tLi>m  upon  the  hedges  to  drj', 
1  ^om  butter.  Could  not  (>r6del  do  her  own  work  ?  Does  she  think 
hor  ocmiuts  ?  " 

vas  right.  But  Gri-dol  never  troubled  hnrsolf;  she  never  hnii 
nght  of  auy  one  besides  herself.  Down  thuru  abu  was  along  with 
wga's  wife,  who  talked  to  her  from  morning  till  night  about  Paris,  the 
nd  squares,  the  markets,  the  prico  of  eggs  and  of  meat,  what  was 
"rgfld  at  tbo  barrip:-res ;   of  this,  that,  and  the  olhor ;   cooking,  and 

it  Dot. 

Uarie  Anue  wanted  company.  Dnt  this  did  rot  suit  mo  at  all ;  and 
less  because  Gn^del  had  had  a  lover  in  the  village  for  some  time,  and 
I,  when  Ihie  is  the  case,  tbe  best  thing  to  be  douo  is  alwayn  lo  keep 
IT  daughter  at  home,  and  to  watch  her  closely, 

Ss  only  a  conininn  dork  at  a  stone-qnarry  in  IVilsberg.  a  lato  ortil- 
r  sergeant,  Joan  Baptiste  Werner,  who  bad  taken  the  liberty  to  east  his 
upon  oiir  daughter.  We  bad  nothing  to  say  against  this  yonng 
He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  thin,  with  a  bold  expression  and  brown 
Dstoches,  anil  who  did  his  dnty  very  well  at  tbo  quarry  by  Father 
Its ;  but  bo  could  earn  tio  more  than  bis  throe  franca  a  day :  and 
'  one  may  see  that  the  daughter  of  Christian  Weber  was  not  to  be 
)wn  away  upon  a  man  who  earns  Ibreo  francs  a  day.  No,  that  would 
er  do. 

Nefertheless,  I  had  often  seen  this  Joan  BapUste  Werner  going  iu 
mwntng  to  his  work  with  his  faot-mle  imdor  his  arm,  stopping  at 
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« 

tho  mill- data,  as  if  to  watch  the  geese  and  the  ducks  paddling  abont  fXie 
sluice,  or  the  hens  circling  around  tho  cock  on  the  dunghill ;  and  at  t.-"^e 
same  moment  Gredol  would  be  slowly  combing  her  hair  at  her  wind^z3w 
before  the  little  looking-glass,  leaning  her  head  outside.  I  had  al-so 
noticed  that  they  said  good-morning  to  each  other  a  good  way  off,  tLrxi^ 
that  that  clerk  always  looked  excited  and  flurried  at  the  sight  of  wrmj 
daughter ;  and  I  had  even  been  obliged  to  give  Gredel  notice  to  go  a-z«id 
comb  her  hair  somewhere  else  when  that  man  passed,  or  to  shut  li^er 
window. 

This  is  my  case,  simply  told. 

That  young  man  worried  me.     My  wife,  too,  was  on  her  guard. 

You  may  now  understand  why  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  s^^^ 
our  daughter  at  home ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  forbid  her  to  go  to  wcJ^J 
cousin's.  George  and  his  wife  might  have  been  angry !  and  tfc"-  ^ 
troubled  us. 

Fortunately,  about  that  time  the  eldest  son  of  Father  Heitz,*  the  owrx^*' 
of  the  quarry,  asked  for  Gredel  in  marriage. 

For  a  long  while.  Monsieur  Mathias  Heitz,  junior,  had  come  eveTJ 
Sunday  from  Wilsberg  to  the  Cruchoji  d'Or,  to  amuse  himself  with  Jacol^i 
as  young  men  do  when  they  have  intentions  with  regard  to  a  family.     Il^ 
was  a  fine  young  man,  fat,  with  red  cheeks  and  ears,  and  always  well 
dressed,  with  a  flowered-velvet  waistcoat  and  seals  to  his  watch-chain; 
in  a  word,  just  such  a  young  man  as  a  girl  with  any  good  sense  would 
be  glad  to  have  for  a  husband. 

He  had  property  too  ;  he  was  the  eldest  of  five  children.  I  reckoned 
that  his  own  share  might  be  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  francs  after  the 
death  of  his  parents. 

Well,  this  young  man  demanded  Gredel  in  marriage,  and  in  a  moment 
Jacob,  my  wife  and  myself  were  agreed  to  accept  him. 

Only  my  wife  thought  that  we  ought  to  consult  cousin  George  and 
Marie  Anne.  Gredel  was  just  there  when  I  went  in  with  Catherine ;  but 
behold !  on  the  first  mention  of  the  thing  she  began  to  molt  into  tears, 
and  to  say  she  would  rather  die  than  marry  Mathias  Heitz.  You  may 
imagine  how  angry  wo  were.  My  wife  was  going  to  slap  her  fiace  or  box 
her  ears,  but  my  cousin  became  angry  now,  and  told  us  that  we  ought 
never  to  oblige  a  girl  to  marry  against  her  will,  because  this  waa  the  way 
to  make  miserable  households.  Then  he  took  us  out  into  the  passage, 
telling  us  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  this  affair ;  that  he  wished  to 
obtain  information,  and  tell  the  young  man  that  he  required  a  month  for 
reflection. 

We  could  not  refuse  him  that.  Gn'del  would  no  longer  come  home; 
my  cousin's  wife  begged  us  not  to  plague  her ;  we  had  to  give  way  to 
them  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  my  life.  And  I  thought: 
**Now  you  cannot  give  your  daughter  to  whoever  you  like;  is  not  this 
really  abominable  ?  " 

*  It  is  nsoal  there  for  fatben}  of  families  to  be  distingnished  as  Father  So-and-so. 
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I  fait  ftiip7  with  mywlf  l>yt  havbg  listened  to  mr  cAnsin  i  bat,  nercr- 
Gri-del  itajed  wHb  tbf^m  a  wbnls  week,  in  consequenco  of  which 
•ere  nUigod  to  hire  k  charworanu,  &Dd  Jaoub  oxcUimtHi  that  Gl^del 
Id  not  hare  offered  him  a  worse  inatJt  tbau  to  rufnae  bis  busl  coninulc, 
lb  fellow,  wbo  boldlir  p<ud  down  liis  money  for  ton,  ilfleQi],  aod  twenty 
loe  si  the  dab  wilbuut  wiulting. 

BowOTOr,  he  never  mcotioned  it  to  eoiuin  George,  for  whom  hn  felt  the 
itwt  r«i^ei  on  acconnt  of  bi^  cipeetationa  from  him,  and  wbcua  Blrong 
Ituco  diflaia>jrd  bim. 

At  last  my  wife  foaad  that  Grfdpl  wm  RlftyinR  loo  Ions  »"'«?  f™in 
H ;  the  people  of  ibo  ^'illage  wonld  bnvn  pnao  aa  to  Inlking  about  it : 
>  ennittg  I  went  to  seo  Gcorgd  to  ask  biu  what  be  bRil  Jenrut  about 
's  ion. 

ytM  after  snppor.    Gr«^el,  seeing  me  come  in,  slipped  ont  into  the 
n,  sad  m;  cousin  said  to  mo  frankly  :  "  LiBt«n,  Cbristinn :  hero  is 
aUm  in  two  words— Oredel  Iotus  aootbcr." 
"  Whom  ?  " 
Jsaa  Baptiste  Werner." 

Father  Beiu's  clerk!  Ibe  son  of  t'lo  woodward  IVeroer,  who  bas 
'  had  anything  bat  potatoes  to  eat  ?  Is  sbu  in  love  witb  biot '!  Lot 
let  bim  come  and  ask  ber!  I'll  kiek  bim  Cowd  tbo 
And  do«8  Givdpl  grieve  me  bo  ?  Ob !  I  shonlJ  never  have 
it  of  h&r !  " 
teoold  hare  erii>d. 
Come,  Christian,"  sud  my  consin,  "yon  mast  be  reasonable." 
Bcasonable  !  she  deserves  to  bnve  ber  neck  wrong ! 
t  was  in  a  fary ;  I  wanted  to  lay  bold  ol  ber.  Happily,  she  bad  gone 
th*  gaideo,  and  George  held  me  baok.  lie  obliged  mo  to  sit  iosva 
H,  and  said :  "  ^Vhnt  is  lUatbias  Heitz  ?  a  fut  fool  wbo  knows  nothing 
how  to  play  at  cards  and  drink.  He  was  pnt  to  colle-ge  at  Pbolsbourf^, 
t.  Teirot's,  like  all  the  other  respectable  yonng  men  in  tbe  district ; 
he  now  drivcB  about  In  a  cbar-ii-bBtic  in  a  (lowered  wnislcoat  and 
ting  teals ;  hu  conid  not  posHihly  earn  a  conplc  of  pence— and  tbe  old 
wvnld  like  to  be  rid  of  him  by  marrying  bim.  I  bnvo  obtfunod 
abont  bim.  He  may  come  in  for  from  fiAeen  to  twenty 
Dd  francs  snma  day ;  bnt  what  nre  fifteen  tboosand  franca  Cor  an 
He  will  eat  tbem,  ho  will  drink  thorn — pei'baps  be  has  already 
Dowed  half— and  if  there  is  a  family,  what  aro  fifteen  or  eren  twenty 
d  francs  between  five  or  sii  children  ?  Formerly,  when  girts  used 
an  outfit  for  a,  nmrri.ige  portion,  and  tbe  eldest  sou  succeeded  hia 
sr,  things  weal  on  pretty  well.  It  did  not  wont  much  talent  to  carry 
I  well-establisbed  bosiness,  or  to  follow  np  a  trade  from  father  to  son. 
at  tbe  present  day,  mother-wit  and  good  sense  stand  in  tbe  foremost 
IS.  Grandfather  Ueitz  was  an  industrious  man ;  he  made  money : 
Tather  Mathius  bns  never  added  a  son  to  bis  properly,  and  Ibo  son  has 
ft  gnin  of  good  sense." 
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**  But  the  other  fellow — why  he  has  nothing  at  all." 

"  The  other,  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  is  a  good  man,  who  has  done  bis 
duty  hy  Father  Ileitz ;  it  is  he  who  knows  everything,  who  manages  eyerv- 
thing,  who  takes  in  orders,  makes  all  the  arrangements  for  the  carriage  of 
stone  hy  carts  or  by  railway.  Hcitz  puts  the  money  into  his  pocket,  and 
Werner  has  all  the  work,  for  want  of  a  little  capital  to  set  himself  up  in 
business.  He  has  seen  foreign  scmco.  I  have  seen  his  certificates  of 
character  in  Africa,  in  Mexico.  They  are  excellent.  If  I  were  in  vonr  ^ 
place,  I  would  give  Gredel  to  him." 

**  Never  I  "  cried  I,  thumping  upon  the  table ;  **  I  had  rather  drowa 
her." 

Half  the  wine-glasses  were  shattered  on  the  floor ;  but  my  cousin  waft 
not  angry. 

**  Well,  Christian,"  said  he,  "you  are  wrong.     Think  of  it.    Gredel 
will  remain  here.     I  will  answer  for  her.     You  must  not  take  her  away  ft"^ 
present.     You  would  be  quite  capable  of  ill-treating  her,  and  then  yot^ 
would  repent  of  it." 

**  Let  her  stay  as  long  as  you  like  !  "  said  I,  taking  up  my  hat ;  "le0^ 
her  never  darken  my  doors  again."     And  I  nished  out. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  so  angry  and  so  grieved.  At  home  I  did 
not  even  dare  to  say  what  I  had  learnt ;  but  Jacob  suspected  it,  and  one 
day,  as  Werner  was  stopping  in  front  of  the  mill,  he  shook  his  pitchfork 
at  him,  shouting  :  **  Come  on  I  "  But  he  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

I  was  at  last,  however,  obliged  to  toll  my  wife  the  whole  matter.  At 
f^rst  she  was  near  fainting ;  but  she  soon  recovered,  and  said  to  me : 
**  Well,  if  Gredel  won't  have  young  Mathias,  we  shall  keep  our  hondred 
louis,  and  we  shall  have  no  need  to  hire  a  new  servant.  I  should  prefer 
that,  for  one  cannot  trust  strange  ser\'ants  in  a  house." 

**  Yes ;  but  how  can  we  declare  to  Mathias  Heitz  that  Gredel  refnses 
his  son  ?  " 

**  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself,  Christian,"  said  she;  "leave  me  alone, 
and  don't  let  us  quarrel  with  cousin  George,  that's  the  principal  thing.  I 
will  say  that  Gredel  is  too  young  to  be  married ;  that  is  the  proper 
thing  to  say,  and  nobody  can  answer  that." 

Catherine  quieted  me  in  this  way  ;  but  this  business  was  still  racking 
my  brain,  when  extraordinary  things  came  to  pass,  which  wo  were  far 
from  expecting,  and  which  were  to  turn  our  hair  grey,  and  that  of  many 
others  with  us. 


III. 

One  morning  the  secretary  of  the  Sous-Prefet  >vrote  to  me  to  come  to 
Sarrcbourg.  From  time  to  time  we  used  to  receive  orders,  as  magistrates, 
to  go  and  give  an  account  at  the  sous-prefecture  of  what  was  going  on  in 
our  district. 
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immoiIkUly  on  recoiling  (^f^l^^^^nSM^^^^ 
Genti,  llwt  it  mu  BometiuDK  aljont  oai  A^ioDllnnil  Sociot;,  iiliic}i  Lad   \ 
Dot  yet  delivered  tiie  iirizes  gitlitvd  ly  tlio  iluolca  uiitl  the  gocto  n  (cw 
■cdi«  bofam. 

It  wu  true  Ui&t  tLu  Pniis  newnpnpc.ra  b.td  for  throo  days  past  been 
^snugiog  D  Prince  of  Hulieuzollom,  wLo  hud  jiiet   boon  DAUicd  King  of 
SjMJa  ;  but  what  [:oDiU  Uint  diguify  to  us  iil  Utilbnip,  UUdj^cd,  DrouUugen,    I 
uiil  Uoaridorf,  wliaUior  the  Elug  of  Spiuu  was  called  ilobeuzoUom  or  by  | 
■aj  otbcr  natiie  ?  1 

In  ay  opiuion,  it  could  not  bo  about  tbnt  affiur  Ihnt  Moosiear  ]»  Sous- 
I*rifet  wantod  ta  talk  to  tu,  but  about  llio  old  or  u  new  Agriculturnl 
f^ocictr.  or  Eomcthing  ot  least  which  coocoraed  us  iu  particular.     Tho 
''Jcaof  \iie  fiuriab  njud  and  the  bells  came  nlso  Into  my  mind  :  perhaps     I 
*la»t  wM  Ho  object  we  were  aeut  fur.  I 

At  last  1  look  op  my  staff  aud  started  for  Sarroboiirg. 
Airivitig  there,  I  fonad  the  wbolo  length  of  the  principal  street  orowdud 
ilh  mayors,  pulice-iaspcctorH,  and  jngm-de-paix.*     Mother  AdWs  inn     : 
Qd  all  tlie  little  public -ho  uses  vere  so  full  that  tliey  could  not  have  held    ' 
bother. 

Then  I  Enid  to  myself,  no  doubt  something  qtiito  new  is  in  the  wind  :     ' 

B,  lor  instance,  a  ft-to  like  that  when  her  Mi^osty  the  Euiprusa  and  the 

^rinco  Imperial,  three  years  hefore,  passed  through  Naucy  to  colobnito 
It  noioQ  of  Lorraine  with  France.  Therenpon  I  went  to  the  soue-pr^- 
,  where  1  found  already  several  mayors  of  the  neighbourhood 
■liking  at  the  door.  Tbey  were  discussing  Uic  price  of  corn,  the  dcamess 
kf  cattle  food;  they  were  called  iu  one  after  another. 

In  balf  an  hour  my  turn  came ;  Uonsienr  Christian  Weber's  name 
M  caite<I,  and  I  enUred  with  my  hat  in  my  hand. 
UoDsieur  lo  Siius-Prufet  and  bis  secretary  Gerard,  with  bia  pen  stnck 
behind  his  cur,  were  scaled  there  :  the  seorulary  began  to  mend  bifl  pen  ; 
m<I  Monaieur  le  Sons-Prcfct  asked  me  what  was  going  on  in  my  part  of    I 
ihe  country? 

"In   our  country,  Monsienr  le   Sous-Prifet  ?  why,  nothing  at   all. 
0  ii  a  great  drought ;  no  rain  has  fallen  for  Bii  weeks  ;  the  potatoes 
Iro  very  small  and  .  .  ." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  Monsieur  le  Mulrc ;  what  do  they  Ihink  of  the 
fiinco  Hohonzollem  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  ?  " 

On  bearing  this  I  scratched  my  bead,  saying  to  myself,  "  VTliut  will 
Jon  anawer  to  that  now  ?     "What  must  yoa  say  ?  " 

Then  Monsieur  lo  Sous-Prefet  asked  mo : — "  IVhat  is  the  spirit  of 
your  population?"  I 

The  spirit  of  onr  population  ?     How  could  I  get  out  of  that  ? 
"  Yoa  see,  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pn-fot,  in  our  villages  the  people  are  no 
Icbolars ;  they  don't  read  the  papers." 

"Bnt  tell  me,  what  do  tbey  think  of  the  war  ?  " 
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**  What  war  ?  " 

"  If,  now,  we  should  have  war  with  Germany,  would  those  people  be 
satisfied  ?  " 

Then  I  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  meaning,  and  I  said  :  ^*  Yon 
know,  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet,  that  we  have  voted  in  the  Plebiscite  to 
have  peace,  because  everybody  likes  trade  and  business  and  quietness  at 
home  ;  we  only  want  to  have  work  and  ..." 

**  Of  course,  of  course,  that  is  plain  enough,  we  all  want  peace ; 
H.  M.  the  Emperor,  II.  M.  the  Empress,  and  everybody  love  peace ! 
But  if  we  are  attacked,  if  Count  Bismarck  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
attack  us  ?  " 

"  Then,  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr^fet,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  defend  our- 
selves in  the  best  way  wo  can  ;  by  all  sorts  of  means,  with  pitchforks,  with 
sticks  ..." 

**  Put  that  down.  Monsieur  Gerard,  write  down  those  words.  You 
are  right,  Monsieur  le  Maire  :  I  felt  sure  of  you  beforehand,"  said  Mon- 
sieur le  Sous-Prefet,  shaking  hands  with  me  :  **  you  are  a  worthy  man." 

Tears  came  into  my  eyes.  He  came  with  me  to  the  door,  saying  : — 
**  The  determination  of  your  people  is  admirable  ;  tell  them  so ;  tell  them 
that  we  wish  for  peace ;  that  our  only  thought  is  for  peace ;  that  his 
Majesty  and  their  excellencies  the  Ministers  want  nothing  but  peace; 
but  that  France  cannot  endure  the  insults  of  an  ambitious  power.  Com- 
municate your  own  ardour  to  the  village  of  Rothalp.  Good,  very  good. 
All  revoir,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  farewell." 

Then  I  went  out,  much  astonished ;  another  mayor  took  my  place,  and 
I  thought,  **  What !  does  that  Bismarck  mean  to  attack  us  I  Oh,  the 
villain ! " 

But  as  yet  I  could  tell  neither  why  nor  how. 

I  repaired  to  Mother  Adler*s,  where  I  ordered  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  according  to  custom,  before  returning  home ;  and 
there  I  heard  all  those  gentlemen,  the  Government  officials,  the  controllers, 
the  tax-collectors,  the  judges,  the  receivers,  &c.,  assembled  in  the  publio 
room,  telling  one  another  that  the  Prussians  were  going  to  invade  us ; 
that  they  had  already  taken  half  of  Germany,  and  that  they  were  wanting 
now  to  lay  the  Spaniards  upon  our  back  in  order  to  take  the  rest ;  just 
as  they  had  put  Italy  upon  the  back  of  the  Austrians  before  Sadowa. 

All  the  mayors  present  were  of  the  same  opinion;  they  had  all 
answered  that  they  would  defend  themselves,  if  we  were  attacked ;  for 
the  Lorrainers  and  the  Alsacians  have  never  been  behindhand  in  defending 
themselves.     All  the  world  knows  that. 

I  wcQt  on  listening  ;  at  last,  having  paid  my  bill,  I  started  to  return 
home. 

I  was  out  of  Sarrebourg,  and  had  walked  for  half-an-hour  in  the  dost, 
reflecting  upon  what  had  just  taken  place,  when  I  heard  a  convojanee 
coming  at  a  rapid  rate  behind  me.  I  turned  round.  It  was  conain 
George  upon  his  char-u-banc,  at  which  I  was  much  pleased. 


'la  Uulyou,  eooiiu?"  viudlin,  pulling  up. 

"Yes;  lam  jost  coma  from  Sartebourg,  auil  I  am  not  sorr>'  to  Di^ti 
vilfa  70a,  for  h  is  Urribl;  wnnn." 

Well,  np  with  yoii,"  sniii  he.     "  Yi>ii  hiiTe  hnJ  a  great  gnlliering  to- 
day; I  Aftic  nil  tho  public -huusea  fuU." 

I  w>3  up ;  I  took  my  Beat,  and  the  coDreyaoce  woat  off  agiua  at 
Int. 
"Y«s,"  uid  I;  "it  ia  a  strange  basioeso;  jon  voaliil  never  gncss 
vk;  we  baro  beeu  seut  fur  to  the  sous-prifectui'e." 
"What  for?" 

Hum  I  told  him  all  abont  it ;  mticb  excited  against  the  nlUin  Bis- 
ntirek,  who  wanluil  to  inviitle  oa  oud  bad  jost  iuvented  this  UobenzoUem 
to  drive  ns  to  oxtremitica. 

{}eOTgo  listened.     At  last  be  said  1  "  My  poor  CbrisUaa  1  the  Sous- 
fnifut  was  quite  right  iu  colling  yott  a  worthy  follow ;    and   all  those 
oQur  mayors  thut  I  saw  dowu  there,  with  their  red  nosoa,  are  wortby 
m;  but  do  you  know  my  opinion  npoQ  all  those  maltere  ?  " 
"What  do  you  think,  George  3  " 

"  Well,  my  belief  is,  that  they  are  leadicg  you  like  a  string  of  asses  by 
I  bridle.  That  Sons-Frefet  will  present  hia  report  to  the  Frtfet,  tho 
tto  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Monsieur  C'bevaodier  de  Vuldrume 
^^^^^^ieer  of  the  Plebiscite — he  who  told  you  to  rote  '  Yes  '  to  have 
^^^^Hptu!  that  MiniBter  wiU  present  his  report  to  ths  Kmperor.  Thej  nil 
^^^^^Btt  l^e  Emperor  dc-sIres  war,  because  be  needs  it  for  his  dynasty." 
^^^^Wliat  t  be  wants  war  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  he  docs.  In  spile  of  all,  forty-five  thousand  soldiers  have 
Toted  against  the  Plebiscite.  The  army  ^is  turning  round  against  tho 
djnjuty.  There  is  no  more  promotioa ;  medals,  crosses,  promotions 
«  distribntod  in  profusion  at  first,  now  all  that  has  stopped ;  tho  inferior 
tiKeen  have  no  more  hope  of  paesbg  into  the  higher  ranks,  because  the 
)  filled  with  nobles,  with  Jesuits  from  tho  Echools  of  the  Sacred 
College ;  in  tbo  Court  calendars  nothing  is  seen  but  di:'3.  The  soldiers 
who  Bpring  from  the  people  begin  to  discern  that  they  are  being  gradually 
nHogDished,  They  are  not  in  a  pleasant  temper.  But  war  may  put 
areiTthiDg  straight  again  :  a  few  battles  ore  wonted  to  throw  light  upon 
a  tnalcontents ;  there  must  ho  a  victory  to  crush  the  republicans,  for  the 
Bepnblieans  are  gaining  conGdence  :  thoy  are  lifting  up  their  heads.  A^r 
I  TJctory,  a  few  thousand  of  them  can  he  sent  to  Lamhessa  and  to 
Cayenne,  just  as  after  the  Second  of  December.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Jeiuits  will  be  placed  at  tbo  head  of  the  schools,  bs  they  were  under 
Charles  X.,  the  Pope  will  be  restored,  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  dis- 
Sienibsred,  and  the  dynasty  will  be  placed  on  n  strong  foundation  for 
twenty  years.  Every  twenty  years  they  will  begin  again,  and  the  dynasty 
will  Bend  down  deep  roots.     Bat  war  there  must  bo." 

"  Bat  what  do  yon  mean  ?     It  is  Bismarck  who  ia  begmning  it,"  said 
^i  ."  it  is  he  who  is  piclung  a  German  quarrel." 
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**  Bismarck,**  replied  my  cousin,  "is  well  acquainted  with  everything 
that  is  going  on,  and  so  are  the  very  lowest  workmen  in  Paris  ;  but  you, 
you  know  nothing  at  all.  Your  only  talk  is  about  potatoes  and  cabbages ; 
your  thoughts  never  go  beyond  this.  You  are  kept  in  ignorance.  Yon 
are,  as  it  were,  the  dung  of  the  Empire — ^the  manure  to  fatten  the 
dynasty.  Bismarck  is  aware  that  our  honest  man  wants  war  to  temper  his 
army  afresh,  and  shut  the  mouths  of  those  whose  talk  is  of  economy, 
liberiy,  honour,  and  justice ;  he  knows  that  never  will  Prussia  be  so 
strong  again  as  she  is  now — she  already  covers  three-fourths  of  Germany ; 
all  the  Germans  will  march  at  her  side  to  fight  against  France ;  they  can 
put  more  than  a  million  of  men  in  the  field  in  fifteen  days,  and  they  will 
be  three  or  four  against  one ;  with  such  odds  there  is  no  need  of  genius, 
the  war  will  go  forward  of  itself — one  is  sure  of  crushing  the  enemy." 

"  But  the  Emperor  must  know  that  as  well  as  you,  George,'*  said  I ; 
**  therefore  he  will  be  for  peace.'* 

**  No,  he  is  reljing  upon  his  mitrailleuses :  and  then  he  wants  his 
dynasty — and  what  does  the  rest  matter  to  him  ?  To  establish  his  dynasty 
he  took  an  oath  before  God  and  man  to  the  Republic,  and  then  he 
trampled  upon  his  oath  and  the  Bepublic ;  he  brought  destruction  upon 
thousands  of  good  men,  who  were  defending  the  laws  against  him ;  he 
has  enriched  thousands  of  thieves  who  uphold  him  ;  he  has  corrupted  our 
youth  by  the  evil  example  of  the  prosperity  of  brigands,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  well-disposed ;  he  has  brought  low  overjthing  that  was 
worthy  of  respect,  he  has  exalted  everything  which  calls  for  disgust  and 
contempt.  All  the  men  who  have  approached  this  pestilence  have  been 
contaminated  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  You,  Christian,  you 
evidently  cannot  comprehend  these  abominable  things;  but  the  worst 
rogues  in  this  country,  the  wildest  vagabonds  among  youi  peasants,  could 
never  form  an  opinion  of  the  villany  of  this  honcat  man ;  they  are  saints 
compared  with  him  ;  at  the  very  sight  of  him  the  heart  of  a  true  French- 
man rises  within  him ;  for  the  sake  of  his  dynasty  he  would  sell  and 
sacrifice  us  all  to  the  last  man.** 

George,  in  uttering  these  words,  was  trembling  with  excitement ;  I 
saw  that  he  was  convinced  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  of  what  ho  said. 
Fortunately  we  were  alone  on  the  road,  far  from  any  village ;  no  one  could 
hear  us. 

**  But  that  HohenzoUeni,**  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  fcilcnce,  **  that 
Leopold  HohenzoUem — is  not  he  the  cause  of  all  that  is  going  on  ?  " 

**  No,**  said  George;  **  if  misfortunes  come  upon  us,  the  honcat  man 
alone  will  bo  the  cause  of  it.  If  you  did  but  read  a  newspaper,  you  would 
see  that  the  Spaniards  wanted  for  their  king,  Montpensier,  a  son  of  Louis 
Philippe ;* that  could  only  have  turned  out  to  our  good;  Montpensier 
would  naturally  have  become  the  ally  of  France,  but  that  was  against  the 
interests  of  the  dynasty ;  the  honest  man  threatened  Spain :  then  the 
Spaniards  nominated  this  Prussian  prince  in  the  place  of  Montpensier,  a 
prince  who  could  not  stand  alone,  and  whom  a  million  of  Germans  would 
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tppcai  H  ofMBUty.  Thoy  fixed  apoQ  tiim  to  annoy  our  genUemau :  of 
nme  tbey  hiti  no  need  to  ask  for  his  advire.  Pid  France  consult  any 
M  ?  did  sbe  tronlilu  iienalf  ubi>at  England,  Hpnin,  or  Germany,  when 
M  pn>claim«d  the  Repnblk,  or  whan  sbo  proclnimtid  Louis  Bonaparto 
mpefnr  ?  Has  he  thou  n  right  to  thrust  his  nose  into  tbeir  affairs  ?  No 
-ft  if  unpleasant  fiir  u«,  but  the  Spaniards  woro  right ;  thore  was  no  need 
ir  tfaom  to  put  theuiselTcB  out  to  pteaae  oar  varlliy  mait  nnd  hia  fine 
ly.  And  now — happen  what  may— I  look  no  longer  for  peace ;  the 
are  withdrnwing  from  oiir  country  in  all  directions — they  are 
tbnr  regimcnta  ;  the  onIi.<r  baa  been  given,  and  they  obey  :  it  is  n 
I,  In  all  the  villages  that  I  hare  been  passing  through,  and  upon 
«T«ry  load,  I  faaro  seen  these  fine  fellows,  their  bandies  over  their 
■lidald«ra — they  are  off  homo  I  " 

Thus  spoke  eonsin  George  to  me.     I  thought  this  was  a  little  too 
1 ;  but,  on  arriving  home,  the  firat  thing  my  wife  said  to  nio  was,  "  Do 
Toa  bun*  that  Frantz  is  golog  ? " 
"  Our  yoong  man  ?  " 
"  Tu,  he  wants  his  wages." 

"  Afaftadeed.     Let  him  come  here  at  the  back,  and  we  will  have  a  talk." 
I  vaa  mach  surprised :  and  I  made  hita  enter  into  my  room  at  the 
bnUon  of  the  mill,  where  I  keep  niy  pnpeni  and  my  books.    His  oow-skia 
pack  WB8  already  fastened  upon  hia  shoalJer. 

"AwyoQ  gobg  away,  Frantz?   Have  yoa  anythiDg  to  complain  of?" 
"No,  nothing  at  all,  Monsieur  Weber.   I  am  obliged  to  go  ;  for  I  have 
neamd  orders  to  Join  my  regiment. " 
"  Are  yon  a  soldier,  then  ?  " 

"  Ye«,  in  the  landwchr.    Wo  are  all  Boldiors  in  Germany." 
."But  if  yon  liked  to  stay  here,  who  would  come  and  fetch  you?" 
"  Thatis  an  impossibility,  M.  ^Vober.     I  should  be  declared  a  deserter. 
1  could  never  return  home  again.    They  would  take  away  all  my  property 
id  to  come ;  my  brothara  and  sisters  wonld  come  in  for  it." 
Ah,  that  is  ft  different  thing  I     Now  I  nnilerstand.     There — ^there's 
your  eertiGoate  of  character." 

I  bod  written  a  good  certificate  for  him,  for  ho  was  a  good  workman. 
X  fui  him  what  I  owed  him  to  the  last  fartlitng  and  wished  him  a  pros- 
fttma  jonniey. 

Cousin  George  was  right :  those  Germaua  were  all  moving  homewards. 
Yon  would  never  have  thought  there  were  so  many  in  the  coontry  :  some 
bod  paased  thcmsclveB  off  for  Swiss,  some  for  Liixemburgers  ;  others  bad 
Qllite  settled  down,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  snspected  that  they  owed 
two  or  three  more  yeftrs'  service  to  their  country.  This  gave  rise  to 
dispntoe.  Those  whose  situations  they  had  taken,  and  who  bore  ill-will 
i^j^DBt  them,  fell  npon  them;  the  'jendormerir  beat  up  the  mountains^ 
things  were  taking  an  ugly  turn. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  affirmed  at  the  mayoralty -house  that  the  Emperor 
poly  peace ;  as  the  Gazettes  of  the  prOfectore  talked  of  nothing 
J44. 
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but  the  insnlts  we  had  had  to  endure,  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  revenge 
for  Sadowa,  the  Catholic  nations  who  were  going  to  declare  en  masse  in 
our  favouTi  and  all  the  powers  which  maintained  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
the  enthusiasm  for  war  grew  higher  and  higher  day  by  day  ;  especially  that 
of  the  pedlars,  the  tinkers,  the  small  dealers,  and  all  those  good  fellows 
wbo  come  out  of  the  pridons,  and  who  are  continually  seeking  for  work 
without  finding  any ;  but  they  do  find  walls  to  get  over,  doors  to  break  in, 
cupboards  to  plunder.  All  these  excellent  people  declared  that  it  was  for 
the  honour  of  France  to  make  war  upon  Germany. 

And  then  the  Paris  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  as  we 
have  more  recently  learnt,  continued  arriving  and  circulating  gratis,  saying 
that  our  ambassador  Benedetti  had  gone  to  see  Frederick  William  at  the 
Waters  of  Ems,  to  entreat  him  not  to  precipitate  us  into  the  horrors  of 
war,  that  he  had  answered  that  all  that  was  nothing  to  him,  that  his 
cousin  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  had  only  consulted  him  out  of  respect  as 
the  head  of  the  family ;  that  he  was  too  good  a  relation  to  advise  him 
not  to  accept  so  good  a  windfall,  which  was  coming  down  to  him  out  of 
the  clouds. 

Then,  indeed,  did  the  indignation  of  the  Gazettes  burst  upon  the 
Germans.  They  must,  by  all  means,  be  brought  to  their  senses  1  Now, 
fancy  the  position  of  a  mayor,  who  only  two  months  before  had  made  all 
his  village  vote  in  the  Plebiscite,  promising  them  peace,  and  who  saw 
clearly  at  last  how  they  had  only  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool  to  dupe  his 
people.  I  dared  no  longer  look  my  cousin  in  the  face,  for  he  had  warned 
me  of  the  thing;  and  now  I  knew  what  to  think  of  the  honourable 
members  of  the  Government. 

Afiairs  were  going  on  so  badly  that  war  seemed  imminent,  when  one 
fine  morning  we  learnt  that  HohenzoUem  had  waived  his  right  to  be  King 
of  Spain.  Ah  1  now  we  were  out  of  the  mess ;  now  we  could  breathe 
more  freely.  That  day  my  cousin  himself  was  smiling ;  he  came  to  the 
mill  and  said  to  me :  **  The  Emperor  and  his  ministers,  his  prefets  and 
sous-profcts  have  not  such  long  noses  after  all !  How  well  things  were 
going  on  too !  And  now  they  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
to  begin.     How  they  must  feel  sold !  " 

We  both  laughed  with  delight. 

More  than  twenty-five  of  the  principal  inhabitants  came  that  day  to 
shake  hands  with  mo  at  the  mayoralty-house.  It  was  concluded  that  his 
excellency.  Monsieur  Emile  Ollivier,  would  never  be  able  to  tinker  this 
war  again,  and  that  peace  would  be  preserved  in  spite  of  him,  in  spite  of 
the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  Marshal  Leboeuf,  who  had  declared  to  the  Senate 
that  tee  were  ready— Jive  times  ready,  and  that  duriny  the  whole  campaign 
we  should  never  he  short  of  so  much  as  a  gaiter  button, 

HohenzoUem  was  praised  up  to  the  skies  for  having  shown  good  sense 
for  everybody ;  and  as  the  reserves  had  been  caUed  out,  many  young  men 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  their  fitmilies. 

In  a  word,  it  was  coneladed  that  the  whole  affair  was  at  an  end ;  wh«ii 
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0<lir  $0^  man  and  hia  iionoornhk  Minister  informed  ub  tbst  wo  bad  l)e(^in 
to  ngotM  too  loon.  All  nX  ooce,  ibe  mporl  ruo  Ibat  Fcedcrick  Wtlliani  bud 
bIwvii  our  nubasEador  tbe  door,  eayiug  somctbing  eo  terribly  stroug 
AguBstUiH  ho&onr  of  bis  Mnjesty  XnpoleouIII.,  that  nobody  dared  repeat 
iL  It  appears  thai  hia  M^joety  tlw  Emperor,  seeing  lUat  tbe  Ein<j:  of 
PnuBiA  bad  wilbdrawn  bis  nittborisation  from  tbe  Princo  of  QoboazollerD 
to  accept  Ibe  crown  of  Kptun,  bnd  Dot  been  satisGed  with  that ;  and  that 
li«  had  gir«u  orders  to  bis  ambassador  to  demand,  furtbermore,  his  re- 
nim«iation  of  any  crown  whatever  that  the  Spaniards  might  offor  him  ii 
time  to  eomo — for  bimsolf  or  hia  family ;  and  that  this  King,  who  dot 
not  enjoy  at  uU  times  tbe  best  of  tempers,  had  said  BOmetbing  rerj  Btroaj 
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That  day  I  was  at  tbe  mayoralty- house  abont  eleven  o'clock.  I  had 
jnat  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Andri-  Fix  with  Haan's  daughter,  aud  tbe 
Wedding-party  had  started  for  charcb,  when  the  postman  Michel  comes  in 
nfid  tlirowB  down  tbe  little  iloniUur  upon  tbe  table.  Then  I  Bat  dot 
read  obout  the  great  battle  in  the  Legitdalive  Chambers,  fonght  by  Thien 
Gamhetta,  Jule^  Favre,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  others,  against  the  Ministers,  { 
defence  of  peace. 

ttwaa  magnificent.  Bat  this  had  not  prevented  the  mnjority,  appointed 
to  do  evarytbbg.  from  declaring  wnr  against  tbe  Germans,  cm  account  of 
what  the  Kin^  of  Fnissia  bad  said. 

What  coald  he  then  have  said  ?     His  eicellency  Emile  Ollivier  I 
never  dared  to  repeat  it  I     My  cousiu  George  declared  that  hs  bad  eai 
onnething  that  was  right,  and  naturally  very  unpleasant ;  bnt  it  ii 
now  by  the  reports  of  onr  ambassador  that  tbe  King  of  Prussia  had  said^ 
nothing  at  nil,  and  that  the  indignation  of  M.  Ollivier  was  nothing  but  I 
disgmceful  sham  to  deceive  the  Chambers,  and  make  tbom  vote  for  war. 

Well,  this  is  the  commencement  of  onr  calamities  ;  and,  for  my  part,  ] 
Snd  that  this  did  not  fnmish  a  cheorfol  prospect.     No  I     After  ha^ 
endared  encb  miseries,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  we  owe  H 
ttll  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  to  Monsieur  Lebffiuf,  to  Monsieur  Bonaparte,  ai 
to  other  men  of  that  stamp,  who  are  living  at  this  moment  comfortabl 
In  their  conn  try- houeea  in  Italy,  in  Switierland,  in  England,  whilst  ■ 
many  nnhappy  creatures  have  had  their  lives  sacrificed,  have  been  u 
mined,  have  lost  father,  children,  and  &iendB,  and  we  AJsacians  i 
Lorntinera  more  than  all  that — onr  own  Fatherland  t 
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E\'EBYBODY  has  tliis  last  aatamn  been  either  seeing  the  Ammergan  Passion 
Play  or  hearing  about  it ;  and  to  find  any  one  who  has  seen  it  and  not  'been 
deeply  interested  and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.   The  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
booriDg  country,  the  great  and  fashionable  world,  the  ordinary  tonrist,  were 
all  at  Ammergau,  and  were  all  delighted ;  but  what  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  remarkable  was  the  affluence  there  of  ministers  of  religion  of 
all  kinds.     That  Catholic  peasants,  whose  religion  has  accustomed  them 
to  show  and  spectacle,  should  be  attracted  by  an  admirable  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of  their  religion,  was 
natural ;  that  tourists  and  the  fashionable  world  should  be  attracted  by 
what  was  at  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensation  of  a  powerful  sort,  was 
natural ;  that  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  present  should  be  attracted 
there,  was  natural  too.    Boman  Catholic  priests  mustered  strong,  of  course. 
The  Protestantism  of  a  great  number  of  the  AngHcan  clergy  is  supposed  to 
be  but  languid,  and  Anglican  ministers  at  Ammergan  were  sympathisers  to 
be  expected.     But  Protestant  ministers  of  the  most  unimpeachable  sort, 
Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  were  there,  too,  and  showing  &Tour  and 
sympathy;  and  this,  to  any  one  who  remembers  the  almost  universal 
feeling  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  country,  not  many  years   ago, 
towards  Home  and  her  religion, — the  sheer  abhorrence  of  Papists  and  all 
their  practices, — could  not  but  be  striking.     It  agrees  with  what  is  seen 
also  in  literature,  in  the  writings  of  Dissenters  of  the  younger  and  more 
progressive  sort,  who  show  a  disposition  for  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome 
historically  rather  than  polemically,  a  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  undoubted 
grandeur  of  certain  institutions  and  men  produced  by  that  Church,  quite 
novel,  and  quite  alien  to  the  simple  belief  of  earlier  times,  that  between 
Protestants  and  Rome  there  was  a  measureless  gulph  fixed.     Something 
of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  duo  to  that  keen  eye  for  Nonconformist  business 
in  which  our  great  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  never  wanting ;  to  a  perception  that  the  case  against  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  yet  further  improved  by  contrasting  her  with  the  genuine 
article  in  her  own  ecclesiastical  lino,  by  pointing  out  that  she  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other  to  much  purpose,  by  dilating  on  the  magnitude, 
reach,  and  impressiveness,  on  the  great  place  in  history,  of  her  rival,  as 
compared  with  anything  she  can  herself  pretend  to.     Something  of  this 
there  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  modem  Protestant  sympathy  for  things 
Catholic;   but  in  general  that  sympathy  springs,  in    Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  alike,  from  another  and  a  better  cause, — from  the  spread  of 
larger  conceptions  of  religion,  of  man,  and  of  history,  than  were  current 


fcrowriy.  Via  hare  Boen  lately  in  the  newspapcn,  that  a  clergirmui,  who 
in  t  popular  lecture  gttvc  an  aceonut  of  the  Pos^on  Play  at  Ammergan,  and 
nlaiged  on  its  impicssiveQeaa,  wu  admouisbed  by  certain  rcmanstrante, 
«ha  UM  Iiim  it  was  his  basineSB,  instead  of  oocQpyiiig  bimseif  with  tbeea 
taanoiu  shows,  to  learn  to  walk  by  fuitii,  not  by  sight,  and  to  teach  his 
Mov-DJcn  to  do  the  saute.  But  this  severity  Beems  to  Lave  excited 
vooder  rather  than  praise  ;  bo  Ikr  had  those  wider  notions  about  religion 
uA  alxxit  the  range  of  our  interest  in  religion,  of  which  I  have  just 
<>|>akeii,  eondactcd  ns.  To  this  interert  I  propose  to  appeal  in  what  I  am 
gKDg  to  relulo.  For  tho  Passion  Play  ut  Ammergan,  with  its  inuuenso 
iiadieocesi  the  Beiioosness  of  its  actors,  the  passionate  emotion  of  its 
^ectalors,  brongbt  to  my  mind  HOEaothing  of  which  I  had  read  an 
fteeooiit  latdy ;  something  prodaced,  not  in  Bavaria  nor  in  Cbristcnilom  ot 
kll,  but  hi  away  ia  that  wonderful  East,  from  which,  nhaUsvcr  airs  of 
npeiiority  Europe  may  justly  give  itself,  all  onr  religion  has  come,  and 
where  religion,  of  some  sort  or  other,  has  still  an  empire  over  men's 
feelings  Etich  as  it  has  nowhere  else.  This  product  of  the  remote  East  I 
viali  to  eihibit  while  the  remembrance  of  what  bas  been  seen  at  Ammergaa 
it  stiQ  &csh ;  osd  wjj  will  sec  wlietbor  that  bringing  together  of  strangers 
ftud  anemies  who  once  seemed  to  be  ns  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  which 
Anmiergau  in  such  a  remarkable  way  effected,  does  not  hold  goitd  and  find 
k  parallel  even  in  Persia. 

Cotmt  Oobincan,  formGrly  Miniator  of  Franco  at  TubDroo  and  at 
Athene,  pabliahed,  a  few  years  ago,  an  interesting  book  on  the  present 
Btite  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  Central  Asia.     He  is  favourably  known 

by  his  studies  in  ethnology.  His  aceomplishmcntG  and  intelligence 
doMTve  all  respect,  and  in  bis  book  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  Central 

he  bas  the  great  advantage  of  writing  about  thbgs  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed with  big  own  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  countries  where  they 
bappened.  The  chief  purpose  of  his  book  ia  to  give  a  history  of  tho  career 
of  Idlrza  Ali  Mahommed,  a  Persian  religious  reformer,  the  original  Ddb, 

the  founder  of  Balnsm,  of  which  meet  people  in  England  bate  at 
Jsaat  hoard  the  name.  Bab  means  rjaie,  the  door  or  gate  of  life  ;  and  in 
tiie  feiTueut  which  now  works  in  the  Uahonetan  East,  Slirza  Ali  Mahom- 
nedt — who  seems  to  have  been  made  acquainted  by  Protestant  missionaries 
vifli  onr  Scriptures  and  by  the  Jews  of  Shiraz  with  Jewish  traditions, 
to  have  studied,  besides,  the  religion  of  the  Gbebera,  tho  old  national 
sdi^oii  of  Persia,  and  to  have  made  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  the  whole  with 
SIkhomotamsm, — presented  himself,  about  five- an  J- twenty  years  ago,  as 
iht  door,  the  gate  of  life ;  found  diseiples,  sent  forth  writings,  and  finally 
Iwiame  tho  cause  of  disturbances  which  led  to  hia  being  executed,  on  the 
Iflth  of  July,  1849,  in  tho  citadel  of  Tabriz.  The  Bab  and  his  doctrines 
an  a  theme  on  which  much  might  bo  said  ;  but  I  pass  them  by,  except 
for  one  incident  in  the  Eilb'a  life,  which  I  will  notice.  Like  all  religious 
IklabometaDS,  bo  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  bis  meditations  ai 
that  centre  of  bis  religion  first  snggested  his  mission  to  him.    But  soon 
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after  his  return  to  Bagdad  he  made  another  pilgrimage  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
pilgrimage  that  his  mission  became  clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was 
fixed.  **  He  desired  ** — I  will  give  an  abridgment  of  Count  Gobineau's  own 
words — *'  to  complete  his  impressions  by  going  to  Knfa,  that  he  might 
visit  the  ruined  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated,  and  where  the  place 
of  his  murder  is  still  shown.  He  passed  several  days  there  in  medi- 
tation. The  place  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  him ;  he  was 
entering  on  a  course  which  might  and  must  lead  to  some  such  catastrophe 
as  had  happened  on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood,  and  where  his  mind*s 
eye  showed  him  the  Imam  Ali  lying  &t  his  feet,  with  his  body  pierced  and 
bleeding.  His  followers  say  that  he  then  passed  through  a  sort  of  moral 
agony  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  hesitations  of  the  natural  man  within 
him.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  arrived  at  Shiraz,  on  his  return,  he  was 
a  changed  man.  No  doubts  troubled  him  any  more :  he  was  penetrated 
and  persuaded  ;  his  part  was  taken.** 

This  Ali  also,  at  whose  tomb  the  Bab  went  through  the  spiritual  crisis 
here  recorded,  is  a  familiar  name  to  most  of  us.  In  general  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  East  goes  but  a  very  little  way  ;  yet  almost  every  one  has  at 
least  heard  the  name  of  Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  Mabbmet*s  young  cousin, 
and  the  first  who,  after  his  wife,  believed  in  him,  and  who  was  declared  by 
Mahomet  in  his  gratitude  his  brother,  delegate,  and  vicar.  Ali  was  one  of 
Mahomet*s  best  and  most  successful  captains ;  he  married  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prophet ;  his  sons,  Hassan  and  Hussein,  were,  as  children, 
favourites  with  Mahomet,  who  had  no  son  of  his  own  to  succeed  him,  and 
was  expected  to  name  Ali  as  his  successor.  He  named  no  successor.  At 
his  death  Ali  was  passed  over,  and  the  first  caliph,  or  vicar  and  lieu- 
tenant of  Mahomet  in  the  government  of  the  state,  was  Abu-Bekr ;  only 
the  spiritual  inheritance  of  Mahomet,  the  dignity  of  Imam,  or  Pi  imate, 
devolved  by  right  on  Ali  and  his  children.  Ali,  lion  of  God  as  in  war  ho 
was,  held  aloof  from  politics  and  political  intrigue,  loved  retirement  and 
prayer,  was  the  most  pious  and  diBinterested  of  men.  At  Abu-Bekr*s 
death  he  was  again  passed  over  in  favour  of  Omar.  Omar  was  succeeded 
by  Othman,  and  still  Ali  remained  tranquil.  Othman  was  assassinated,  and 
then  Ali,  chiefly  to  prevent  disturbance  and  bloodshed,  accepted  the  caliphate. 
Meanwhile,  the  Mahometan  armies  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
the  Governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  set  himself 
up  as  caliph,  his  title  was  recognized  by  Amrou,  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  and 
a  bloody  and  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  Mesopotamia  between  Ali's 
army  and  Moawiyah's.  Gibbon  shall  tell  the  rest : — **  In  the  temple  of 
Mecca  three  Gharegites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church  and  state ;  they  soon  agreed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah, 
and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace 
and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned 
his  dagger,  devoted  his  Ufe,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate  ;  but  the  first  mistook  the  person 
of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of 


DamaMna  iraa  daiigeToiulj  hnrt  by  tho  sPccnd  ;  All,  the  Uwftil  cttHph,  in 
tfas  DOtqnfl  of  Knfc,  reeehed  &  mortnl  wound  from  the  hand  of  the  third." 

The  eventi  throngb  which  vo  htive  thus  rapidly  nm  onfiht  to  ba  kept 
in  mind,  for  they  are  the  elemeuls  of  MnLociDtan  history :  any  right 
nadorstAndiDg  of  the  etato  of  the  Mahometun  world  is  imposaible  without 
Ihem.  For  thnt  world  is  divided  into  the  two  great  Beets  of  Bhiohs  a.ai 
Sania  ;  tho  Shiahs  aie  thoec  who  reject  the  first  three  caliphs  aa  n§Tirpers, 
Utd  begin  with  Ali  aa  the  fir§t  lawfW  Biiccegsor  of  Mahomet ;  the  SuniB 
ncognhe  Abn-Ilolir,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  well  as  AU,  and  regard  the 
Sfainhs  aa  impions  heretics.  The  Persians  are  Shiahs,  and  the  Arabs  and 
TaiVa  KK  Sunis.  Hussein,  one  of  Ali's  two  sons,  married  a  Fereian  priu- 
MSB,  the  daughter  of  Yezdejerd  tho  last  of  the  SaBsanian  kiu^s,  the  king 
whom  the  Mabometan  conqncst  of  Persia  expelled ;  and  Persia,  through 
this  marriage,  became  spec  iully  roonectcd  with  the  house  of  Ati.  "In  the 
fourth  age  of  the  Hegirn,"  says  Gibbon,  "  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  aroee 
Door  the  ruins  of  Knfft.  Uany  thousands  of  tho  Ghiahs  repose  in  hoi; 
grtnind  at  the  fc'et  of  the  Ticar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  ia  vivified  by  th6 
nimusroDB  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion 
sot  leas  meritorioos  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca." 

Bat,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going  to  relate  from  Count  Gobinean, 
we  mnet  pnsb  our  researches  into  Mahometan  history  a  little  farther  than 
(he  assassination  of  Ali,  Moawiyah  died  in  the  year  680  of  dnr  era,  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  defith  of  Mahomet.  His  sOa  Yezid  succeeded  him  on 
tile  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Damasctia.  During  the  reign  of  Moawiyah 
AB'a  two  sons,  the  Imams  Hassan  and  Hussein,  lived  with  their  families 
ID  roIigiouB  retirement  at  Medina,  where  their  grandfather  Mahomet  was 
buried.  In  them  tho  character  of  abstention  and  renouncement,  which 
we  Lave  noticed  in  .\li  himself,  was  marked  yet  more  strongly ;  but, 
when  Moawiyah  died,  the  people  of  Kttfa,  the  city  on  the  lower  Euphrates 
wbffiW  Ali  bad  been  assasBinated,  sent  otTers  to  make  Hussein  caliph  if  he 
voald  coma  among  them,  and  to  sapport  him  against  the  Syrian  troops  of 
Ttoid.  Hussein  seems  to  have  thought  himself  bound  to  accept  tho  pro- 
PMal.  He  lefl  l^Iedina,  and,  with  his  family  and  relations,  to  the  number  of 
■bout  eighty  persons,  set  out  on  bis  way  to  Kufa.  Then  ensued  tho  tragedy 
M  tainiliar  to  every  Mahometan,  and  to  us  so  little  known,  the  tragedy  of 
Kaibela.  "  O  death,"  cries  the  bandit-minstre!  of  Persia,  Knrrogloa,  in 
Us  last  song  before  his  execntion,  *'  0  death,  whom  didst  thou  spare  ? 
Were  even  Hassan  and  Hussein,  those  footstools  of  the  throne  of  God  on 
ibe  seventh  heaven,  spared  by  thee  ?  No  /  thou  niadent  ih'-m  mnrti/n  at 
Kerifla." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  again  have  recourse  to  Gibbon's  history  for 
aa  account  of  this  famous  tragedy,  "Hnssein  traversed  the  desert  of 
Arabia  with  n  timorous  reliune  of  women  and  children ;  but,  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  ho  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile 
&ee  of  the  country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  the  ruin  of  his 
His   fears  wero  just;  Obeidallab,   the  governor  of  Kufa,  had 
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extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ;  and  Husseini  in  the  plain 
of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body  of  6,000  horse,  who  intercepted 
his  communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.     In  a  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  enemy  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  conditions — ^that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  firontier 
garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid. 
But  the  commands  of  the  caliph  or  his  lieutenant  were  stem  and  absolute, 
and  Hussein  was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a 
criminal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of 
his  rebellion.     *  Do  you  think,'  replied  he,  *  to  terrify  me  with  death  ? ' 
And  during  the  short  respite  of  a  night  he  prepared,  with  calm  and  solemn 
resignation,  to  encounter  his  fate.     He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his 
sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.     '  Oar 
trust,*  said  Hussein,  *  is  in  God  alone.    All  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.     My  brother,  my  father, 
my  mother,  were  better  than  I,  and  every  Mussulman  has  an  example  in 
the  Prophet.*    He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely 
flight ;  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master, 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of 
paradise.     On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  ;  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  his  party  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench, 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagots,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Arabs.     The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs 
deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death. 
In  every  close  onset  or  single  combat  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  distance 
with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain. 
A  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle 
at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hussein.** 

The  details  of  Hussein's  own  death  will  come  better  presently  ;  suffice 
it  at  this  moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  and  that  the  women  and  children 
of  his  family  were  taken  in  chains  to  the  Caliph  Yezid  at  Damasens. 
Gibbon  concludes  the  story  thus :  <<  In  a  distant  age  and  climate,  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hussein  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
coldest  reader.  On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  devont 
pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to 
the  religious  phrenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.** 

Thus  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  of  his  son,  the  Meshed  All  and  the  Meshed 
Hussein,  standing  some  thirty  miles  apart  from  one  another  in  the  plain 
of  the  Euphrates,  had,  when  Gibbon  wrote,  their  yearly  pilgrims  and  their 
tribute  of  enthusiastic  mourning.  But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  in  his  book 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  development  of  these  solemnities  which  was 
unknown  to  Gibbon.  Within  the  present  century  there  has  ariaes,  on  the 
basis  of  this  story  of  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  a  drama,  a  Peraiaii  natjonal 
^rama,  which  Count  Gobineau,  who  has  seeq  and  hei^  it^  ii  boldeDOogh 
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to  rank  witb  the  Greek  drama  bs  a  grent  and  soriuaa  afTair,  cugaging  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  people  who  have  given  birth  to  U  ;  wbiJa  the  Latin, 
Bnglish,  French,  and  German  drama  is,  ho  says,  io  comparison  a  mere 
pastime  or  amusotuuut,  more  or  leas  intellectnal  and  elegant.  To  me  it 
ecema  that  the  Persina  unijai — for  eo  these  pieces  are  calJed — fiad  a  bettor 
parallel  in  the  Ammergan  PassioD  Plaj  than  in  the  Greek  drama.  They 
turn  entJit-l.v  va  one  suLjeict — the  EuffuringN  of  the  Famili/  of  Ike  Tail,  as 
the  Imam  Hussein  and  the  campany  of  persons  gathered  nronnd  him  at 
Kcrbela  are  called.  The  subject  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  prologue, 
which  may  perhaps  one  day,  as  the  uoed  of  variety  is  more  fvlt,  become  a 
piece  by  itself ;  but  at  present  the  prolc^ae  leads  inTariably  to  the  martyrs. 
For  inslanoe,  the  Emperor  Tumerknu,  ia  his  conquering  progress  through 
the  world,  arrives  at  Damascus  ;  the  keys  of  tbo  city  are  brought  to  him 
by  the  governor ;  but  tbe  goTcmor  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  murderora 
of  tho  Imam  Hussein ;  Tamerlane  is  informed  of  it,  loads  him  with 
reproaches,  and  drives  bim  from  his  presence.  The  emperor  presently  sees 
the  governor's  daughter  splendidly  dressed,  thinks  of  the  suSerings  of  tho 
holy  women  of  the  Family  of  the  Tent,  and  upbraida  and  drives  her  away 
aa  he  did  bcr  father.  But  after  tbia  he  ia  baoiited  by  the  great  tragedy 
which  has  been  thus  brought  to  his  mind,  aud  he  cannot  sleep  and  cannot 
be  comforted ;  ha  calls  his  vi/ier,  and  his  vizier  tells  bJm  that  the 
only  way  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit  is  to  see  a  tfizy<i.  And  so  the 
tuiija  commences.  Or,  again  (and  thta  will  eIiow  Low  strangely,  in  the 
rdigiouB  world  which  is  now  occupying  ua,  what  is  most  familiar  to  nx  is 
blended  nilh  that  of  which  we  know  nothing) :  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
appear  ou  tbe  stage,  and  the  old  Bible  story  is  transacted.  Joseph 
thrown  into  tbe  pit  and  sold  to  tho  merchants,  and  bis  blood-stained  coat 
ia  carried  by  his  brothers  to  Jacob  ;  Jacob  ia  then  loll  alone,  weeping 
asd  bewailing  himself;  tbe  angel  Gabriel  enters,  and  repro' 
bis  vant  of  faith  and  constancy,  telling  him  that  what  he  suffers  is  not 
hnndredth  part  of  what  Ali,  Hussein,  and  the  children  of  Hussein 
one  day  sutler.  Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it ;  Gabriel,  to  convince  bim,  ordi 
tbe  angels  to  perform  a  tntija  of  what  will  one  day  happen  at  Eerbel 
And  BO  the  tazija 

These  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ton  days  of  the  month  of  Moharrem, 
the  anniversary  of  tbo  martpdom  at  Kerbola.  They  are  so  popular  that  they 
now  invade  other  seasons  of  the  year  also ;  but  this  is  the  season  when  the 
world  is  given  up  to  them.  King  and  people,  every  one  is  in  monming ;  and 
at  night  and  while  the  tazijaa  are  not  going  on,  processions  keep  passing, 
the  air  resounds  with  the  beating  of  breasts  and  with  litanies  of  "  0  Hassan! 
Hussein  I  "  while  the  Beyids,— a  kind  of  popular  friars  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  Mahomet,  and  in  whoso  incessant  popularising  and  ampU- 
fring  of  the  legend  of  Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during  pilgrimages  and 
tt't  the  tombs  of  tbe  martyrs,  the  Int'jan,  no  doubt,  bad  their  origin,— keep 
up  by  their  sermons  and  hymns  tho  enthusiasm  which  the  drama  of  tho 
laj  haa  excited.     It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to  bed ;  and  certainly  no 
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one  who  went  to  bed  coold  sleep.  Confraternities  go  in  procession  with  a 
black  flag  and  torches,  every  man  with  his  shirt  torn  open,  and  beating 
himself  with  the  right  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  in  a  kind  of  measured 
cadence  to  accompany  a  canticle  in  honour  of  the  martyrs.  These  pro- 
cessions come  and  take  post  in  the  theatres  where  the  Sejrids  are  preaching. 
Still  more  noisy  are  the  companies  of  dancers,  striking  a  kind  of  wooden 
castanets  together,  at  one  time  in  front  of  their  breasts,  at  another  time 
behind  their  heads,  and  marking  time  with  music  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set 
up  by  the  bystanders,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Imams  perpetually  recur 
as  a  burden.  Noisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men  of  a  darker  skin  and 
another  race,  their  feet  and  the  upper  part  of  their  body  naked,  who  cany, 
some  of  them  tambourines  and  cymbals,  others  iron  chains  and  long 
needles.  One  of  their  race  is  said  to  have  formerly  derided  the  Imams  in 
their  affliction,  and  the  Berbers  now  appear  in  expiation  of  that  crime. 
At  first  their  music  and  their  march  proceed  slowly  together,  but  presently 
the  music  quickens,  the  chain  and  needle-bearing  Berbers  move  violently 
round,  and  begin  to  beat  themselves  with  their  chains  and  to  prick  their 
arms  and  cheeks  with  the  needles — first  gently,  then  with  more  vehe- 
mence ;  till  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and  all  stops.  So  we  are  carried 
back,  on  this  old  Asiatic  soil,  where  beliefs  and  usages  are  heaped  layer 
upon  layer  and  ruin  upon  ruin,  far  past  the  martyred  Imams,  past  Maho- 
metanism,  past  Christianity,  to  the  priests  of  Baal  gashing  themselves 
with  knives  and  to  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

The  tehjast  or  theatres  for  the  drama  which  calls  forth  these  celebra- 
tions, are  constantly  multiplying.  The  king,  the  great  functionaries,  the 
towns,  wealthy  citizens  like  the  king's  goldsmith,  or  any  private  person 
who  has  the  Aieans  and  the  desire,  provide  them.  Every  one  sends  con- 
tributions ;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  furnish  a  box  or  to  give  decorations  for 
a  tehja\  and  as  religious  ofierings,  all  gifts  down  to  the  very  smallest 
are  accepted.  There  are  tekyas  for  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
spectators,  and  there  are  tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At  Ispahan 
there  are  representations  which  bring  together  more  than  twenty  thousand 
people.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital,  each  quarter  of  the  town 
has  its  tekyas,  every  square  and .  open  place  is  turned  to  account  for 
establishing  them,  and  spaces  have  been  expressly  cleared,  besides,  for 
fresh  tekyas.  Count  Gobineau  describes  particularly  one  of  these 
theatres, — a  tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold  an  audience  of  about  four 
thousand, — at  Teheran.  The  arrangements  are  very  simple ;  the  tekya  is  a 
walled  parallelogram,  with  a  brick  platform,  sakou,  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
this  sakou  is  surrounded  with  black  poles  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  poles  are  joined  at  the  top  by  horizontal  rods  of  the  same 
colour,  and  from  these  rods  hang  coloured  lamps,  which  are  lighted  for 
the  praying  and  preaching  at  night  when  the  representation  is  over.  The 
sakoUf  or  central  platform,  makes  the  stage  ;  in  connection  with  it,  at  one 
of  the  opposite  extremiUea  of  the  pax&Uelogiram  lengjthwise,  is  a  reserved 
box,  /rfi/wumrt,  WglieT  ftxan  ftie  zakow;  *^^\ks^\a  v\^«ii^^  ^sftatidt«^> 
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and  is  used  for  pecntiftrly  inUiresting  &n<]  mitgnificeDt  Ubleanx. — the  oonrti 
of  Ui«  Cftliph,  for  eumple, — vhiah  occur  in  the  conrse  of  the  piec«.  A 
paanga  of  a  few  feet  wide  is  left  fr^  betneoii  Hie  sLago  and  this  bos 
tba  ie«t  of  the  Bpaca  is  for  the  spectators,  of  ivhoDt  the  foremost  rotrs  ora 
fiittiog  oo  their  hecla  close  up  to  this  passage,  so  that  they  help  the  actors 
to  mouat  and  descend  Uie  high  steps  of  the  ru'/'iuini  when  they  have  t« 
pus  between  that  and  the  saknu.  On  each  side  of  the  (% 
boiM,  and  along  ooe  wall  nf  the  enclosure  are  other  boxea  with  fronts  of 
flabante  woodwork,  which  are  loft  to  stand  ns  a  pemiauent  part  of  thA 
ronatniBtioD  ;  &ctng  these,  with  the  floor  and  sta^  between,  rise  tiers  of 
seats  as  in  an  amphitheatre.  All  places  are  free ;  the  great  people  hava 
ganeralty  provided  and  furnished  the  boxes,  and  take  care  to  fill  them 
but  if  a  box  is  not  occupied  when  the  performiuice  begioB,  any  ragged 
ttr«et-ttrcluri  or  bt^ar  may  walk  in  and  seat  himself  there.  A  row  of 
gigantic  masta  runs  across  the'  middle  of  the  space,  one  or  two  of  them 
botng  fixed  in  the  H'lAmi  itself;  and  from  these  masts  is  stretched  an 
isunense  awuiiig  which  protects  the  whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain 
height  these  masLa  are  hang  n-ilh  tiger  and  panther  skins,  to  indicate  the 
violant  character  of  the  scenes  to  bo  represented.  Shields  of  steel  and 
of  bippopotamns  skin,  and  flags  and  naked  swords,  are  also  attached  to 
these  masts.  A  sea  of  colonr  and  splendour  meets  the  eye  all  round. 
Woodwork  and  briukwork  diaappear  onder  cusbions,  rich  carpels,  silk 
tUDgings,  India  muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  shawls  from 
Kerman  and  lixtm  Cashmere ;  there  are  lamps,  lastres  of  coloured  crystal, 
minora,  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass,  porcelain  vases  of  all  degrees  of 
nugnitnde  from  China  and  from  Europe,  paintings  and  engravings,  dis- 
played in  profasion  everywhere  ;  the  taste  may  not  always  be  soberly 
correct,  bat  the  whole  spectacle  has  just  the  efieot  of  prodigality,  colour, 
■uid  BUmptoonenesB  which  we  are  aocnstomed  to  associate  with  the  splen- 
dours of  the  Amhian  Nights. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  display  is  the  poverty  of  scenic  con- 
trivanee  and  stage  illusion.  The  subject  is  far  too  interesting  and  too 
solemn  to  need  them ;  the  actors  are  visible  on  all  sides,  and  the  exita, 
entrauces,  and  stage-play  of  oiir  theatres  are  iuipossiblo  ;  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  meets  ail  requirements.  On  the 
AmnMrgnn  arrangements  one  feels  that  the  nrchfcologists  and  artists  of 
M^micb  hare  laid  their  correct  finger;  at  Teheran  there  has  been  oo 
footing  of  this  sort.  A  copper  basin  of  water  represents  the  Euphrates  ; 
a  heap  of  chopped  straw  in  a  comer  is  the  sand  of  the  desert  of  Kerbela, 
and  the  actor  goes  and  takes  np  a  handfol  of  it,  when  bis  part  is  about  to 
require  him  to  throw,  in  Oriental  fashion,  dust  Upon  bis  bead.  There  is 
DO  attempt  at  proper  costnme  ;  all  that  is  sought  is,  to  do  honour  to  the 
personages  of  chiL-f  interest  by  dressea  and  jewels  which  wonld  pass  for  rich  . 
and  handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem  Persian  life.  The  power  of  the 
aetoni  ii  in  their  gennine  sense  of  the  Berioneneas  oi  t\i6  \iiMM\e??  ftiwj  ra». 
ft^iageit  ID.  They  OK,  like  the  pnblio  around  iVem,  ■pe'nAt».'w.i^iii.*a», 
tod  80  Ibo  M^tor  throws  his  whole  Bonl  into  wliat  Vc  \»  *>oti\,  'Caa 
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meets  tlie  actor  halfway,  and  effects  of  extraordinary  impressiveness  are 
the  resolt.  **  The  actor  is  under  a  charm,"  says  Count  Gobineau ;  ''  he 
is  under  it  so  strongly  and  completely  that  almost  always  one  sees 
Yezid  himself  (the  usurping  caliph),  the  wretched  Ibn-Said  (Yczid's  gene- 
ral), the  infamous  Shemer  (Ibn-Said's  lieutenant),  at  the  moment  they 
vent  the  cruelest  insults  against  the  Imams  whom  they  are  going  to 
massacre,  or  against  the  women  of  the  Imam's  family  whom  they  are 
ill-using,  burst  into  tears  and  repeat  their  part  with  sobs.  The  public  is 
neither  surprised  nor  displeased  at  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  beats  its 
breast  at  the  sight,  throws  up  its  arms  towards  heaven  with  invocations  of 
God,  and  redoubles  its  groans.  So  it  often  happens  that  the  actor  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  personage  he  represents  to  such  a  degree  that,  when 
the  situation  carries  him  away,  he  cannot  be  said  to  act,  he  is  with  such 
truth,  such  complete  enthusiasm,  such  utter  self-forgetfulness,  what  he 
represents,  that  he  reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sublime,  at  another  ter- 
rible, and  produces  impressions  on  his  audience  which  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  to  look  for  from  our  more  artificial  performances.  There  is 
nothing  stilted,  nothing  false,  nothing  conventional ;  nature,  and  the  facts 
represented,  themselves  speak.*' 

The  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts  of  angels  and  women  being 
filled  by  boys ;  but  the  children  who  appear  in  the  piece  are  often  the 
children  of  the  principal  families  of  Teheran ;  their  appearance  in  this 
religious  solemnity  (for  such  it  is  thought)  being  supposed  to  bring  a 
blessing  upon  them  and  their  parents.  **  Nothing  is  more  touching,*' 
says  Count  Gobineau,  **  than  to  see  those  little  things  of  three  or  four 
years  old,  dressed  in  black  gauze  frocks  with  large  sleeves,  and  having  on 
their  heads  small  round  black  caps  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
kneeling  beside  the  body  of  the  actor  who  represents  the  martyr  of  the 
day,  embracing  him,  and,  with  their  little  hands,  covering  themselves  with  - 
chopped  straw  for  sand,  in  sign  of  grief.  These  children  evidently,"  he 
continues,  **  do  not  consider  themselves  to  be  acting ;  they  are  full  of  the 
feeling  that  what  they  are  about  is  something  of  deep  seriousness  and 
importance ;  and  though  they  are  too  young  to  comprehend  fully  the 
story,  they  know,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  matter  sad  and  solemn.  They 
are  not  distracted  by  the  audience,  and  they  are  not  shy,  but  go  through 
their  prescribed  part  with  the  utmost  attention  and  seriousness,  always 
crossing  their  arms  respectfully  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Imaan 
Hussein  ;  the  public  beholds  them  with  emotions  of  the  liveliest  satisfeus- 
tion  and  sympathy." 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are  without  any  author's  name.  They 
are  in  popular  language,  such  as  the  commonest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
Persian  people  can  understand,  free  from  learned  Arabic  words, — free, 
comparatively  speaking,  from  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyperbole.  The 
Seyids,  or  popular  friars,  already  spoken  of,  have  probably  had  a  hand  in 
the  composiUon  of  many  of  them.  The  MooUahs,  or  regular  eccleBiafltical 
aathoritieg,  condemn  tiie  itYicAa  \lkmi%.  \N»  S&  v[i  Vxmss^^^^Ti  ^Xask  ^1i«y 
disapproTO  and  ttmik  4an«M0XJA\  '*  '^  %^^t«»fi^  V^  '^a  «^^^  \aA.^^M» 


rdigioa  forliMa  to  repreEont  roIigionB  thbgs  to  the  eye ;  it  departs  from 
the  tiinits  of  wliat  is  rernnled  and  appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  troth,  and 
brings  in  novelties  anil  heresies ; — for  these  dramas  keep  growing  noder  the 
prsamre  of  tlie  actor's  imagination  and  emotioa,  and  uf  the  imagination 
and  emotion  of  the  public,  and  receive  new  developmoots  erei^  day.  Tba 
learned,  again,  any  that  these  pieces  are  a  heap  of  lies,  the  prodaotion  of 
igoorant  peopio,  and  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  their  con- 
tempt  for  them.  Still,  so  irresistible  is  the  vogne  of  those  sacred  dratuaa 
that,  from  Uip  king  on  the  throne  to  the  boajar  in  the  street,  every 
uxwpl  jierhaps  the  MooUuhs,  attends  them,  and  is  curried  away  by  them, 
The  Imams  and  their  fnmily  speak  alivays  in  a  kind  of  lyrical  chant,  said 
Id  hare  rhythmical  effects,  often,  of  great  pathos  and  beauty ;  their  porse* 
iton,  the  villuins  of  the  piece,  speak  always  in  prose. 

The  stage  is  iiiidor  the  direction  of  a  choragiis,  called  oostad,  or 
master,"  who  is  a  «acrcd  personage  by  reason  of  the  functions  which 
be  performs.  Sometimes  he  addresses  to  the  audience  a  commentary 
what  is  passing  before  them,  and  asks  their  compassion  and  tears  for  the 
mutyn  ;  sometimes,  in  default  of  a  Seyid,  he  prays  snd  preaches.  He  is 
always  listened  to  with  veneration,  for  it  is  he  who  arranges  the  whole 
sacred  spectacle  which  so  deeply  moves  everybody.  With  no  attempt  at 
eoncealment,  with  the  book  of  the  piece  in  his  hand,  he  remains  con- 
tilanlly  on  the  stage,  gives  the  actors  their  cae,  puts  the  children  and  any 
ioeiperienced  actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses  the  martyr  in  his  vsindiag- 
nheet  when  ho  is  going  to  his  death,  holds  the  stin-up  for  bim  to  mount  his 
horee,  and  inserts  a  supply  of  chopped  straw  into  the  hands  of  thoso  who 
re  about  to  waul  it.     Let  us  now  see  him  at  work. 

The  thcstie  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is  great;  young  men  of  rank,  the 
lung's  pages,  olScers  of  the  army,  smart  functionaries  of  State,  move 
ihrongh  the  crowd  with  water-skios  slung  on  their  backs,  dealing  out 
watwr  all  round,  in  memory  of  the  thirst  which  on  these  solemn  days  the 
Imsms  saffered  in  the  sands  of  Kerbela.  mid  chants  and  litanies,  such 
aa  we  have  aJready  described,  are  from  time  to  time  set  up  by  a  dervish, 
a  soldier,  a  workman  in  the  crowd.  These  chants  are  taken  up,  more  or 
Isas,  by  the  audience ;  sometimes  they  Aug  and  die  away  for  want  of 
support,  sometimes  they  are  continued  till  they  reach  a  paroxysm,  and 
then  abruptly  stop.  Frose&tly  a  strange,  insignificant  figure  in  a  green 
cotton  garment,  looking  like  a  petty  tradesman  of  one  of  the  Teheran 
baxaars,  mounts  upon  the  uikoii.  He  beckons  n-ith  bis  hand  to  the 
andietice,  who  ai'e  silent  direcUyi  and  addresses  them  in  a  tone  of  lecture 
'and  oxpostnlation,  thus  : — 

"  Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mussulmans,  sitting  there  at  your 

)  under  the  awning ;  and  you  imagine  Paradise  already  wide  open 
to  yon.     Bo  you  know  what  Paradise  is  ?     It  is  a  garden,  doubtless,  but 

h  a  garden  as  you  have  no  idea  of,  You  will  say  to  me  :  •  Friend,  tell 
OS  what  it  is  hke.'  I  have  never  been  there,  certainly  ;  but  plenty  of 
prophets  have  described  it,  and  ange\a  have  \ito\)l^\.  ae-s*  cS\\..  'S.'a'S'E^tx 
"  '    'U  teliyoa  is,  tliat  there  is  room  tot  a\\  ?.oo4  ■^co^\<s  "CBftxa,  ^'^ '"^ 
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880,000  cubits  long.  If  you  do  not  believe,  inquire.  As  for  getting  to  be 
one  of  the  good  people,  let  me  tell  jou  it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  Koran 
of  the  Prophet  (the  salvation  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  him  !) ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  everything  which  this  divine  book  enjoins ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  come  and  weep  at  the  tazyas,  as  you  do  every  day,  you  sons  of  dogs  you, 
who  know  nothing  which  is  of  any  use  ;  it  behoves,  besides,  that  your  good 
works  (if  you  ever  do  any,  which  I  greatly  doubt)  should  be  done  in  the 
name  and  for  the  love  of  Hussein.  It  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans,  who  is 
the  door  to  Paradise  ;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans,  who  upholds  the  world ; 
it  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans,  by  whom  comes  salvation !  Cry,  Hassan, 
Hussein ! " 

And  all  the  multitude  cry :  **  0  Hassan  !  0  Hussein !  '* 

**  That  is  well ;  and  now  cry  again."  And  again  all  cry :  **  0  Hassan ! 
0  Hussein!  *'  "And  now,"  the  strange  speaker  goes  on,  "  pray  to  God 
to  keep  you  continually  in  the  love  of  Hussein.  Come,  make  your  cry  to 
God."  Then  the  multitude,  as  one  man,  throw  up  their  arms  into  the  air, 
and  with  a  deep  and  long-drawn  cry  exclaim  :  **  Ya  Allah  /  0  God ! " 

Fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets  break  out;  the  keniaSf  great  copper 
trumpets  five  or  six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the  actors  arc  ready  and 
that  the  tazya  is  to  commence.  The  preacher  descends  from  the  sakoii^ 
and  the  actors  occupy  it. 

To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  cycle  which  these  dramas  fill,  we  should 
begin,  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem  the  actors  begin,  with  some 
piece  relating  to  the  childhood  of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
piece  called  The  Children  Difjging,  Ali  and  Fatima  are  living  at  Medina 
with  their  little  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein  ;  the  simple  home  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  pious  family  are  exhibited ;  it  is  morning ;  Fatima  is  seated 
with  the  little  Hussein  on  her  lap,  dressing  him.  She  combs  his  hair, 
talking  caressingly  to  him  all  the  while.  A  hair  comes  out  with  the  comb ; 
the  child  starts ;  Fatima  is  in  distress  at  having  given  the  child  even  this 
momentary  uneasiness,  and  stops  to  gaze  upon  him  tenderly.  She  falls 
into  an  anxious  reverie,  thinking  of  her  fondness  for  the  child  and  of  the 
unknown  future  in  store  for  him.  While  she  muses,  the  angel  Gabriel 
stands  before  her.  He  reproves  her  weakness :  ''  A  hair  falls  from  the 
child's  head,"  he  says,  **  and  you  weep  ;  what  would  you  do  if  you  knew 
the  destiny  that  awaits  him,  the  countless  wounds  with  which  that  body 
shall  one  day  be  pierced,  the  agony  that  shall  rend  thine  own  soul !  " 
Fatima,  in  despair,  is  comforted  by  her  husband  Ali,  and  they  go  together 
into  the  town  to  hear  Mahomet  preach.  The  boys  and  some  of  their  little 
friends  begin  to  play ;  every  one  makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein  ;  he  is  at 
once  the  most  spirited  and  the  most  amiable  child  of  them  all.  The  party 
amuse  themselves  with  digging,  with  making  holes  in  the  ground  and  build- 
ing mounds.  Ali  returns  from  the  sermon  and  asks  what  they  are  about ; 
and  Hussein  is  made  to  reply  in  ambiguous  and  prophetic  answers,  which 
convej  that  by  these  \io\eB  cai&.  mo\m^'&  vck  \3^^  ^axtk  are  prefigured  inter- 
ments and  tombs.  Ali  &ei^8^  ^pm  \  ^«Kk  TTv^\5i  ^xsos^^^t  ^^^v^taA. 
ii#rce  boys,  and  bepn  lo  ^\l  ^«^  ^VSL^^lTaKM  ^^  5iJ«Kifi».    k  tj^^^^jusm. 
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sldelda  HoBBflin  witli  his  own  body,  tiut  lie  is  stnick  iloMii  with  n  stone, 
Mti  wilb  another  elone  HaSBein,  too,  is  stretched  on  the  gronnd  seDseless, 
TSTio  are  these  hoy-tyranta  and  persecutors  ?     They  are  Ibn-Said,  and 

.ShomtT,  and  others,  the  futare  murderers  at  Kcrbela.  The  audience 
percoive  it  with  a  gliiidiler  ;  the  hatefnl  asBailantB  go  off  in  trinraph ;  Alf 
tv-enters,  picks  iip  the  stunned  and  wonnded  children,  brings  them  rannd, 
sod  takes  Haascin  back  to  his  mother  Fatinia. 

Bnt  let  ns  now  come  at  once  to  the  days  of  martyrdom  and  to 
Kerala.  One  of  the  most  famons  pieces  of  the  cycle  is  n  piece  called 
lite  Marriayt  of  Kaurm,  ivhich  brings  ns  into  the  very  middle  of  these 
CTowtiing  days.  Count  Gobineaa  haa  given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from 
this  translation  we  will  take  a  fotr  extracts.  Eassem  is  the  son  of 
Hnsseili'a  elder  brother,  the  Imnci  Hassan,  who  had  been  poisoned  by 
Vezid's  instigation  nt  Medina.  Kassem  and  bis  mother  are  vrith  the 
tmam  BusEein  at  Kcrbeltt ;  there,  too,  are  the  women  and  children  of 
the  holy  family,  Omm-Leyla,  Hussein's  wife,  the  Persinn  princess,  the 
last  child  of  Ye7.dejerd  the  last  of  the  Sassanides;  Zeynob.  Haasein's  sister, 
the  oSsprinf,',  like  himself,  of  All  and  Fatima,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Habomet ;  his  nephew  Abdallab,  still  a  little  child ;  finally,  hia  beautiful 
daughter  Zoboyda.  AMien  the  piece  begins,  the  Imam's  camp  in  the 
desert  has  already  been  eut  off  horn  the  Euphrates  and  besieged  sereral 
(UjS  hy  the  Rj-rian  tfoopB  under  Ibn-Said  and  Shcmcr,  and  by  the 
treacherous  men  of  Knfa.  The  Family  of  the  Tent  were  suffering  tor- 
OMnte  of  thirst ;  one  of  the  children  had  brought  an  empty  water-bottle, 
asd  thrown  it,  a  silent  token  of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,  the 
mele  of  Hussein  ;  Abbas  had  sallied  out  to  cut  his  way  to  the  rirer,  and 
had  been  slain.  AfterwardB  Ali-Akber,  Hussein's  eldest  son,  had  made 
the  some  attempt  and  met  with  the  same  fete.  Two  yonnger  brothera  of 
AH-Aklier  followed  his  example,  and  were  llkeiiise  slam.  The  Imam 
Hnssein  bad  rushed  amidst  the  enemy,  beaten  them  from  the  body  of 
Ali-Atfaer,  and  broaght  the  body  back  to  his  lent ;  but  the  river  waa  still 
inaccessible.  At  this  point  the  action  of  the  Miirri/iyf  of  Kiissem  begins. 
Kaseem,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  is  burning  to  go  ont  and  avenge  his  cousin. 
At  one  end  of  the  hu/.ou  is  the  Imam  Hussein  seated  on  his  throne  ;  in  the 
middle  are  grouped  all  the  members  of  his  family;  at  the  other  end  hes  the 
body  of  Ali-.\kbor,  with  his  mother  Omm-Leyla,  clothed  and  reOed  in 
black,  bending  over  it.  The  l-wixn  sound,  and  Kassem,  after  a  solemn 
appeal  from  Hussein  and  bis  sister  Zeyneb  to  God  and  to  the  founders  of 
Ihefr  house  to  look  upon  their  great  distress,  rises  and  speaks  to  himself : — 

Katum.  "Separate  thyself  from  the  women  of  tie  harem,  Kassem, 
Consider  within  thyself  for  a  little  ;  here  thou  sittest,  and  presenUy  Ihoa 
witt  see  the  body  of  Hussein,  that  body  like  a  flower,  torn  by  arrows  and 
hvoees  like  thorns,  Eassem. 

••  Thiitt  sawest  Ali-Akber"s  head  scTered  irom  his  body  on  the  field  irf;j 
battle,  and  yet  tbon  liredsi ! 

Arm,  obey  that  which  is  written  ol  ttioe  Vj  tti^  Itkftm  ■,  Se\A 
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"  Go,  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima,  most  honourable  among 
women,  and  submit  thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem.'* 

Hussein  sees  him  approach.  **  Alas,"  he  says,  <'  it  is  the  orphan  night- 
bgale  of  the  garden  of  Hassan,  my  brother  I  "     Then  Kassem  speaks  : — 

Kassein.  **  0  God,  what  shall  I  do  beneath  this  load  of  auction  ? 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  tears,  my  lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst.  To  live  is  • 
worse  than  to  die.  What  shall  I  do,  seeing  what  hath  befallen  Ali-Akber  ? 
If  Hussein  suffereth  me  not  to  go  out,  0  misery  !  For  then  what  shall 
I  do,  0  God,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  when  I  see  my  father 
Hassan  ?  When  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  what 
shall  I  do,  0  God,  in  my  sorrow  and  shame  before  her  ?  All  my  kinsmen 
are  gone  to  appear  before  the  Prophet :  shall  not  I  also  one  day  stand 
before  the  Prophet ;  and  what  shall  I  do,  0  God,  in  that  day  !  " 

Then  he  addresses  the  Imam : — 

**  Hail,  threshold  of  the  honour  and  majesty  on  high,  threshold  of 
heaven,  threshold  of  God !  In  the  roll  of  martyrs  thou  art  the  chief ; 
in  the  book  of  creation  thy  story  will  live  for  ever.  An  orphan,  a  fatherless 
child,  downcast  and  weeping,  comes  to  prefer  a  request  to  thee." 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  answers  : — 

'*  0  light  of  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  the  mighty,  0  lieutenant  of  All  the 
lion,  Abbas  has  perished,  Ali-Akber  has  suffered  martyrdom ;  0  my 
uncle,  thou  hast  no  warriors  left,  and  no  standard-bearer.  The  roses  are 
gone  and  gone  are  their  buds ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies  are 
gone.  I  alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the  garden  of  the  Faith,  a  thorn,  and 
miserable.  If  thou  hast  any  kindness  for  the  orphan,  suffer  me  to  go 
forth  and  fight." 

Hussein  refuses.  **  My  child,"  he  says,  "  thou  wast  the  light  of  the  eyes 
of  the  Imam  Hassan,  thou  art  my  beloved  remembrance  of  him ;  ask  me 
not  this ;  urge  me  not,  entreat  me  not ;  to  have  lost  Ali-Akber  is  enough." 

Kassem  answers : — **  That  Kassem  should  live  and  Ali-Akber  be 
martyred — sooner  let  the  earth  cover  me  I  0  king,  be  generous  to  the  beggar 
at  thy  gate.  See  how  my  eyes  run  with  tears  and  my  lips  are  dried  up 
with  thirst.  Cast  thine  eyes  toward  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Euphrates ! 
I  die  of  thirst ;  grant  me,  0  thou  marked  of  God,  a  full  pitcher  of  the 
water  of  life ;  it  flows  in  the  Paradise  which  awaits  me." 

Hussein  still  refuses ;  Kassem  breaks  forth  in  complaints  and  lamenta- 
tions, his  mother  comes  to  him  and  learns  the  reason.     She  then  says  : 

**  Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light  of  my  eyes  ;  only  by  his  order 
can  the  commission  of  martyrdom  be  given.  In  that  commission  are 
sealed  two-and-seventy  witnesses,  all  righteous,  and  among  the  two-and- 
seventy  is  thy  name.  Know  that  thy  destmy  of  death  is  commanded  in 
the  writing  which  thou  wearest  on  thine  arm." 

This  writing  is  the  testament  of  his  father  Hassan.    He  bci^rs  it  in 
triumph  to  the  Imam  Hussein,  who  finds  written  there  that  he  shoold,  on 
the  death-plain  of  KeibeVat  etj^^t  1^%«i«xi  its  kave  his  will,  but  that  he 
should  marry  him  fiiBt  V>  Yua  dsji^Wc  7^^^^^.  '^iL&a»«isi^auMSfiiA^'<^Q£s<ds^ 
in  astonishment.    **  CoiiA4w;*  \x^  «k3%>  ^^^«t^\tfA  Ka-Vi^^m^i&aKN^ 


fcf  t^  «ti»iiu«s'  hiods !  Uoder  tbts  eky  of  ebon  blackoeaa,  bow  ofu  joy 
rIuiw  b«r  Uee  ?  Nevertheless  if  thou  comiaarulest  it,  what  have  I  to  do 
bat  oliej  ?  Thy  oommiuidmeiit  is  that  of  the  Prophet,  Bad  hie  roico  is  that 
of  Ood."  But  Husaoin  has  bIbo  to  overcoinc  the  Telaotance  of  the 
i  bride  and  of  all  Iho  nomen  of  his  family. 

"  Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,"  says  Kasscm's  mother  to  the  Iniam,  "  bid 
ow  die,  but  speal^  not  to  me  of  a  bridal.  If  Zobeyda  is  to  be  a  bride  and 
Kassem  a  biidogrooiu,  where  is  the  henna  to  tinge  their  hands,  whore  is 
the  bridal  chamber  ?  "  "  Uother  of  Eassem,"  answers  the  Imam  solemnly, 
"  yet  a  few  moments,  and  in  this  field  of  anEuiah  the  tomb  shall  ba 
titr  Kiarriuge-bed,  and  the  nioding-shecl  for  bridal  garment!"  All  give 
w»y  to  the  will  of  their  sacred  Uead.  The  women  and  children  snrronnd 
Kassetn,  sprinkle  bim  with  rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and  necklaces  on 
him,  and  scalier  bon-bons  aronnd ;  and  then  the  marriage  procossion  is 
lonsed.  Suddenly  dmms  and  trumpets  are  beard,  and  the  Syrian  troops 
i^>pear.  Iba-Said  and  Shemer  are  at  thoir  head.  "The  Piioco  of  the 
FutJ]  oolebr&tea  a  mairinge  in  the  desert,"  they  exclaim  tauntingly  ;  "  we 
irill  soon  change  his  festivity  into  mourning."  They  pass  by,  and  Kossem 
takes  leave  of  liia  bride.  "  God  keep  thee,  my  bride,"  he  Bays,  embracing 
htr,  "  for  I  must  forsake  tbee  I  "  "  One  moment,"  she  says,  "  remain  lu 
tby  place  one  moment !  thy  countenance  is  as  the  lamp  which  givelh  us 
it;  snffur  me  lo  turn  around  theo  as  the  butterfly  tnmeth,  gently, 
genilyl"  And  makiDg  a  turn  around  him,  she  pcrformB  the  ancient 
Easteni  rite  of  respect  from  a  new-married  wife  to  her  husband.  Troubled, 
be  rises  to  go :  "  The  reins  of  my  wiU  are  slipping  away  irom  mo  I  "  ho 
normorB.  She  lays  hold  of  bis  robe :  "  Take  off  thy  hand,"  he  cries, 
we  belong  not  to  oursehes  !  " 

Then  he  asks  the  Imam  to  array  him  io  his  winding- sheet.  "0 
sigbtingale  of  the  divine  orchard  of  martyrdom,"  says  Hussein,  as  he 
Bcmpliee  with  bis  wish,  "  I  clothe  thee  with  Lhy  winding-sheet,  I  kiss  thy 
free;  there  is  no  fear,  and  no  hope,  but  of  God  !  ";i  Kassem  commits  his 
lillle  brother  Abdallah  to  the  Imam's  care  ;  Omm-Leyls  looks  up  from  her 
aurl  says  to  Kassem  :  "  When  thou  enterest  the  garden  of 
Pandisc,  kiss  fur  me  the  head  of  Ali-Ahber !  " 

Tb6  Syrian  troops  again  appear ;  Kassem  rushes  upon  them  and  they 
all  go  off  fighting.  The  Family  of  the  Tent,  at  Hussein's  command,  put 
ithe  Koran  on  their  heads  and  pray,  covering  themselves  with  sand. 
Kassem  re-appcars  victorious ;  he  has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  captain  of  the 
Syrians,  but  his  thirst  is  mtolorable.  "Uncle,"  he  says  to  the  Imam, 
who  asks  him  what  reward  he  wishes  for  his  valour,  "my  tonguo 
eloares  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  the  reward  I  wish  is  jcalei:"  "  Thou 
(overeat  me  with  shame,  Kassem,"  his  uncle  answers  ;  "  what  can  I  do  ? 
tnioa  askest  water  ;  there  is  no  water  !  " 

Kaiaem.  "  If  I  might  but  wet  my  mouth,  I  conld  presently  make  ; 
end  of  the  men  of  Kufu." 

J/uMtn'n.  "As  I  Jive,  I  have  not  one  drop  o^  wa\ei\" 
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Hussein.  '<  Beloyed  child,  what  the  Prophet  forhids,  that  cannot  I  make 
lawful." 

Kassem.  ''  I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips  be  but  once  moistened,  and  I  will 
vanquish  thine  enemies  !  " 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those  of  Eassem,  who,  refreshed, 
again  rushes  forth,  and  returns  bleeding  and  stuck  with  darts,  to  die  at 
the  Imam's  feet  in  the  tent.     So  ends  the  marriage  of  Eassem. 

But  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  Moharrem,  when  comes  tho 
death  of  the  Imam  himself.  The  narrative  of  Gibbon  well  sums  up  the 
events  of  this  great  tenth  day.  "  The  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary,  and  wounded, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  He  was  pierced  in  the  mouth 
with  a  dart.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven — they  were  full  of  blood — 
and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  trans- 
port of  despair,  his  sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of 
the  Eufians  that  he  would  not  suffer  Hussein  to  be  murdered  before  his 
eyes.  A  tear  trickled  down  the  soldier's  venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest 
of  his  men  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  Imam  threw  himself  among 
them.  The  remorseless  Shemer — a  name  detested  by  the  faithful — 
reproached  their  cowardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was  slain  with 
three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  trampled 
on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Eufa,  and  the  inhuman 
Obeidallah  (the  governor)  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane.  '  Alas  I ' 
exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  <  on  those  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the 
Apostle  of  God ! ' " 

For  this  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffices  ;  all  the  companies  of  actors 
unite  in  a  vast  open  space  ;  booths  and  tents  are  pitched  round  the  out- 
side circle  for  the  spectators  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Imam's  camp,  and  the 
day  ends  with  its  conflagration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which  carry  on  the  story  beyond  the 
death  of  Hussein.  One  which  produces  an  extraordinary  effect  is  The 
Christian  Damsel,  The  carnage  is  over,  the  enemy  are  gone  ;  to  the  awe- 
struck beholders,  the  scene  shows  the  silent  plain  of  Eerbelaand  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs.  Their  bodies,  full  of  wounds,  and  with  weapons  sticking  in 
them  still,  are  exposed  to  view ;  but  around  them  all  are  crowns  of  burning 
candles,  circles  of  light,  to  show  that  they  have  entered  into  glory.  At  one 
end  of  the  sakou  is  a  high  tomb  by  itself ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Hussein, 
and  his  pierced  body  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  it.  A  brilliant  caravan 
enters,  with  camels,  soldiers,  servants,  and  a  young  lady  on  horseback,  in 
European  costume,  or  what  passes  in  Persia  for  European  costume.  She 
halts  near  the  tombs,  and  proposes  to  encamp.  Her  servants  try  to  pitch 
a  tent ;  but  wherever  they  drive  a  pole  into  the  ground,  blood  springs  np, 
and  a  groan  of  horror  bursts  from  the  audience.  Then  the  fair  traveller, 
instead  of  encamping,  mounts  into  the  tdgnumd^  lies  down  to  rest  there, 
and  falls  asleep.  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  her,  and  makes  known  that  this 
IB  Eerbela,  and  wliat  \iaa  "Vi^y^ti^  \i«t^.  ^«KDL:«\£i^ft>  «sl  kc^fic^  ^  ^Jbi^ 
desert,  a  Bedoiun  'w^io  ImA  lotm^tV^  xwiew^  iasM»Ka^%  Vsoads^^ 
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iteilthily,  mtent  on  plunder,  npon  tlie  t/tkou.    He  finds  uotbiDg,  and  in  ^^H 

A  paoxysm  o(  brutol  fnry  ha  begins  to  ill-treat  the  corpses.     Blocd  flows.  ^^^| 

Tite  fiMtuig  of  AsinticB  about  their  dead  is  well  known,  and  the  horror  uftbd  ^^^H 

aadtebC«  rises  (o  its  height.     Presently  the  raffinn  assails  and  wounds  ^^^| 

the  eorpso  of  the  Imam  himself,  over  whom  while  doves  are  hovering  ;  tha  ^^^H 

nictt  of  Biissein,  deep  and  monmful,  calls  from  his  tomb  ;  "  There  (t  no  ^^^H 

God  hutGodf"     The  robber  fiies  in  terror;  the  nngels,  the  prophets,  ^^^| 

URbomet,  Jesus  Christ,  Itloses,  the  Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  upon  ^^^| 

the  tahou,  press  ronnd  Uasseio,  loud  him  with  honours.     The  Christian  ^^^H 

damsel  wakes,  and  embraces  iHlnm,  the  Islam  of  Hxb  sect  of  the  Shiahs.  ^^^| 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story,  by  bringing  the  cupli?o  women  and  ^^^| 

diOdrcii  of  the  Imum'a  family  to  Damascus,  to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  ^^^| 

Yexid.     It  is  in  this  piece  that  there  cornea  the  magnificent  tableaa,  oi  ^^^H 

wtdoii  I  have  already  epoken,  of  the  court  of  the  caliph  ;  the  crowii  jewels  ^^^| 

are  lent  for  it,  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladii's  of  Yezid's  court,  rupreaented  ^^^ 
by  boya  chosen  for  their  good  looks,  are  said  to  be  worth  thousands  and 
thoosonds  of  pounds  ;  but  the  audience  see  them  without  favour,  for  this 
brilGaot  court  of  Yeztd  is  crnet  to  the  captives  of  Kerbcla.  The  captives  are 
thmst  into  a  wretched  dungeon  under  the  palaco  walls  ;  but  the  Caliph's 
wife  had  formerly  been  a  slave  of  Mahomet's  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother 

of  Hueaein  and  Zejncb.     She  goes  to  see  Zeyneb  in  prison,  her  heart  is  I 

touched,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  repentance,  returns  to  her  husband,  ^^^| 

upbnuds  him  with  his  crimes,  and  tulercodcs  for  the  women  of  tbe  holy  ^^H 

Ikmily,  and  for  the  children,  who  keep  calling  for  tbo  Imnm  Hussein.  ^^^| 

Yeiid  orders  his  wife  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  sends  tbe  head  of  Hussein  I 
to  the  children.  Sekyna,  the  Imam's  yonngest  daughter,  a  child  of  four 
jrears  old,  takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms,  kisses  it,  and  lies  down 
beeide  it.  Then  Hnasein  appears  to  her  as  in  life:  "Oh!  my  father," 
cries,  "  where  wast  thou  ?  I  was  hungry,  I  was  cold,  I  was  beaten — 
isre  wast  thou  ?  "     But  now  she  sees  him  again,  and  is  happy.     In  the 

ioa  of  her  happiness  she  passes  away  out  of  life,  she  enters  into  rest,  ^^h 

Kod  the  piece  ends  with  her  mother  and  her  aunts  borvisg  her.  ^^H 

These  are  tbo  martyrs  of  Eorbela  ;  and  these  are  the  sufferings  which  ^^^ 
ittwaken  in  an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy  so  deep  and  scriotis,  transports 
bo  genuine  of  pity,  lovo,  and  gratitude,  that  to  match  them  at  all  one 
niuBt  take  the  feelings  raised  at  Ammergau.  And  now,  where  are  we  to 
look*  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian  passion-play,  for  the  source  of 
Wll  this  emotion  ?  Count  Gobinoau  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'feeling  of  patriotism ;  and  that  our  Indo- European  kinsmen,  tbo  Persians, 
fonipiered  by  the  Semitic  Arabians,  find  in  the  safTerings  of  Hussein  a 
■portrait  of  their  own  martyrdom.  "  Hussein,"  says  Count  Gobineau,  "  is 
not  only  the  son  of  All,  ba  is  tbe  husband  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  tbe 
^etaloa  kings  ;  he,  his  father  Ali,  the  whole  body  of  Imams  taken  together, 
represent  the  cation,  represent  Persia,  invaded,  vU-\ie'EA£4,  4.(itY3i«.!>., 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  by  tbo  Arahi&ns.  'i:\ieiv^\.-«^'Ju.S&'-fli.'aii*S>- 
^mf^palAfed.  in  Hussein,  is   identified  %'ilh  \Ai«i  Ti%V\.  ol  '¥et%-.»..    "^^V^^ 
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ArabianSi  the  Turks,  the  Afghans — ^Persia^s  implacable  and  hereditary 
enemies — ^recognize  Yezid  as  legitimate  caliph;  Persia  finds  therein  an 
excuse  for  hating  them  the  more,  and  identifies  herself  the  more  with  the 
nsurper*s  victims.  It  is  patriotism^  therefore,  which  has  taken  the  fonDy 
here,  of  the  drama  to  express  itself."  No  doubt  there  is  much  troth  in 
what  Count  Gobineau  thus  says ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  division  of 
Shiahs  and  Sunis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division  of  races,  rather  than  in  a 
difference  of  religious  belief. 

But  I  confess  that  if  the  interest  of  the  Persian  passion-plays  had 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  solely  in  the  curious  evidence  they  afford  of  the  work- 
ings of  patriotic  feeling  in  a  conquered  people,  I  should  hardly  have  occu- 
pied myself  with  them  at  all  this  length.  I  believe  that  they  point  to 
something  much  more  interesting.  What  this  is,  I  cannot  do  more  than 
just  indicate ;  but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conclusion,  and  then  leave  the 
student  of  human  nature  to  follow  it  out  for  himself. 

When  Mahomet*8  cousin  Jaffer,  and  others  of  his  first  converts,  perse- 
cuted by  the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fied  in  the  year  of  our  era  615,  seven 
years  before  the  Hegira,  into  Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the  king  of 
that  country,  the  people  of  Mecca  sent  after  the  fugitives  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Abyssinia  was  then  already  Christian. 
The  king  asked  Jaffer  and  his  companions  what  was  this  new  religion  for 
which  they  had  left  their  country.  Jaffer  answered :  <<  We  were  plunged  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  we  were  worshippers  of  idols.  Given  over  to  all 
our  passions,  we  knew  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  when  God  raised 
up  among  us  a  man  of  our  own  race,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held  in 
esteem  by  us  for  his  virtues.  This  apostle  called  us  to  believe  in  one 
God,  to  worship  God  only,  to  reject  the  superstitions  of  our  fathers,  to 
despise  divinities  of  wood  and  stone.  He  commanded  ns  to  eschew 
wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in  speech,  faithful  to  our  engagements,  kind 
and  helpful  to  our  relations  and  neighbours.  He  bade  us  respect  the 
chastity  of  women,  and  not  to  rob  the  orphan.  He  exhorted  us  to  prayer, 
alms-giving,  and  fiEisting.  We  believed  in  his  mission,  and  we  accepted 
the  doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life  which  he  brought  to  us  from  God.  For 
this  our  countrymen  have  persecuted  us ;  and  now  they  want  to  make  ns 
return  to  their  idolatry.*'  The  king  of  Abyssioia  refused  to  surrender  the 
fugitives,  and  then,  turning  again  to  Jaffer,  after  a  few  more  explanations, 
he  picked  up  a  straw  from  the  ground,  and  said  to  him :  '*  Between  your 
religion  and  ours  there  is  not  the  thickness  of  this  straw  difference.*' 

That  is  not  quite  so ;  yet  thus  much  we  may  affirm,  that  Jaffer*s 
account  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  a  great  deal  truer  than  the  accounts 
of  it  which  are  commonly  current  amongst  us.  Indeed,  for  the  credit  of 
humanity,  as  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion,  one  is  glad  to  think  so.  To  popular  opinion  everywhere, 
religion  is  proved  by  miracles.  All  religions  but  a  man's  own  are  utterly 
false  and  vain ;  the  authors  of  them  are  mere  impostors ;  and  the  wonderB 
which  are  said  to  alleal  VikieiaY  ^c\^Na.qt]a.  ^^l(st%<i^»'Osi'^*<i^^^&^^guliA 
wluch  two  cftu  p^y  ^  \  ^Mkioxxn^  ^'ft  \>^<^'^«t  ^1  ^v3si  \<3a?gss^  ^i^:«v\^ 
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Ifco  prodigies  wkidi  attest  liis  own  ruligion  to  be  fenced  by  a 
bt«d  to  them  aloDo.  Yet  how  mncb  more  Efife  is  it,  aa  wall  as 
Sfni,  to  look  for  the  mnin  confirmation  of  n  religion  in  its  intrinsic 
^pondmce  with  nrgoDt  wants  of  hnman  natnre,  in  Its  profoand 
eeeaeity  I  Differing  religions  will  then  be  foncd  to  have  much  in 
:  bnt  this  will  he  an  ttdditional  proof  of  the  value  of  that  religion 
rhich  does  most  for  that  which  is  tbaa  commonly  recognized  as  salutary 
1  necessary.  In  Cbrietendom  one  need  not  go  about  to  estahtish  that 
be  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  bettor  religion  than  the  religion  of  the 
LrabSt  or  that  the  Bible  is  &  greater  book  than  the  Koran,  The  Biblo 
Ttne,  tbe  Koran  u'<i.<  mailr ;  there  lies  the  immense  difference  in  depth  and 
mill  between  thorn  I  This  yety  inferiority  may  make  the  Koran,  for 
I  porposea  and  for  people  at  a  low  stage  of  mental  growth,  n  more 
Mwerfnl  instnmient  than  the  Bible.  From  the  circomstanccs  of  its  origin, 
"le  Koran  has  the  intensely  dogmatic  character,  it  has  the  perpetual 
isiatance  on  the  motive  of  futore  rewards  and  punishments,  tbe  palpable 
ohibition  of  paradise  and  hell,  whicb  the  Bible  has  not.  Therefore,  to 
it  the  GOrt  of  power  which  ail  this  gives,  popalar  Christianity  is  apt  to 
eat  the  Bible  as  if  it  was  just  like  tbe  Koran ;  and  because  of  this 
lit  of  power,  among  the  little  known  and  little  advanced  racen  of  the 
vaX  African  continent,  tbe  Blahometan  missionaries  are  said  to  be 
nob  more  enccesBrul  than  onrs.  Nevertheless  evep  in  Africa  it  will 
Ssscredly  one  day  bo  manifest,  that  whereas  the  Dible-people  trace 
UHnnvelves  to  Abraham  throagh  Isjkac,  and  the  Eonm-people  trace  them- 
ieivvB  to  Abraham  through  Ishmael.  the  difference  between  the  religion  of 
ttu  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  almost  as  the  difTerenee 
lietireon  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  I  mean,  that  the  eeriousness  about  righteous- 
B>,  whicb  is  what  tbe  hatred  of  idolatry  really  moans,  and  the  profound 
ud  inethanstible  doctrines  that  the  rigbteons  Eternal  loveth  rigbteous- 
I,  that  there  is  no  peace  for  tbe  wicked,  that  the  righteous  is  an  ever- 
lag  fonndation,  are  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  an  antbority,  majesty,  and  truth  whicb  leave  the  Koran  immeasurably 
behind,  and  which,  the  more  mankind  grows  and  gains  tight,  the  more 
wli  be  felt  to  have  no  fellows.  ]Mahomet  was  so  doubt  acquainted  with 
the  Jews  and  their  documents,  and  gained  something  from  this  source  for  bis 
^on  ;  hat  his  religion  is  not  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Jadea,  any  more 
a  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  falsehood.  No  ;  in  tho  scrionsnesa,  elevation,  and 
moral  energy  of  himself  and  of  that  Semitic  race  from  which  he  sprang 
and  to  which  ho  spoke,  Mahomet  mainly  found  that  scorn  and  hatred  of 
idolatry,  that  sense  of  the  worth  and  troth  of  righteonsness,  jndgment, 
ntd  jnstice,  which  make  tho  real  greatness  of  him  and  his  Koran,  and 
Khieb  are  thus  rather  an  independent  testimony  to  tbe  essential  doctrines 
of  tbe  Old  Testament,  than  a  plagiarism  from  them.  The  world 
iig!bt«onBneE8  and  tbe  Bible  is  the  grand  teacher  of  it ;  but,  for 

(  and  certain  men,  Hahomet  too,  in  his  way,  was  a  teacher 
rightecmssess. 
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ceased  with  time  to  have  the  freshness  and  force  of  an  intuition,  became 
something  petrified,  narrow,  and  formal,  and  needed  renewing.  We 
know  how  Christianity  renewed  it,  carrying  into  these  hafd  waters  of 
Judaism  a  sort  of  warm  gulf- stream  of  tender  emotion,  due  chiefly  to 
qualities  which  may  be  summed  up  as  those  of  inwardness,  mildness,  and 
self-renouncement.  Mahometanism  had  no  such  renewing;  it  began 
with  a  conception  of  righteousness,  lofby  indeed,  but  narrow,  and  which 
we  may  call  old  Jewish;  and  there  it  remained;  it  is  not  a  feeling 
religion.  No  one  would  say  that  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mildness,  and 
self-sacrifice  were  its  virtues ;  and  the  more  it  went  on,  the  more  -the 
faults  of  its  original  narrow  basis  became  visible,  more  and  more  it  be- 
came fierce  and  militant,  less  and  li^ss  was  it  amiable.  Now,  what  are 
Ali,  and  Hassan,  and  Hussein  and  the  Imams,  but  an  insurrection  of 
noble  and  pious  natures  against  this  hardness  and  aridity  of  the  religion 
round  them;  an  insurrection  making  its  authors  eeem  weak,  helpless, 
and  unsuccessful  to  the  world  and  amidst  the  struggles  of  the  world,  but 
enabling  them  to  know  the  joy  and  peace  for  which  the  world  thirsts  in 
vain,  and  inspiring  in  the  heart  of  mankind  an  irresistible  sympathy. 
<*  The  twelve  Imams,''  says  Gibbon,  <<  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hussein  to  the  ninth  generation,  without  arms,  or 
treasures,  or  subjects,  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these 
royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  reUgion." 

.  Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the  depth  of  the  inner  life,  and 
visited  by  unmerited  misfortune,  made  the  power  of  the  first  and  famous 
Imams,  Ali,  Hassan,  and  Hussein,  over  the  popular  imagination.  "  0 
brother,*'  said  Hassan,  as  ho  was  dying  of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought 
to  find  out  and  punish  his  murderer,  <*  0  brother,  let  him  alone  till  he  and 
I  meet  together  before  God !  "  So  his  father  Ali  had  stood  back  from  his 
rights  instead  of  snatching  at  them;  so  of  Hussein  it  was  said  by 
his  successful  rival,  the  usurping  Caliph  Yezid :  '*  God  loved  Hussein, 
but  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  attain  to  auything,*^  They  mig^t 
attain  to  nothing,  they  were  too  pure,  these  great  ones  of  the  world 
as  by  birth  they  were ;  but  the  people,  which  itself  also  can  attain 
to  so  little,  loved  them  all  the  better  on  that  account,  loved  them 
for  their  abnegation  and  mildness,  felt  that  they  were  dear  to  Gh>d, 
that  God  loved  them,  and  that  they  and  their  lives  filled  a  void  in  the 
severe  religion  of  Mahomet.  These  saintly  self-deniers,  these  resigned 
sufierers,  who  would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplied  a  tender  and  pathetie  aide 
in  Islam ;  the  conquered  Persians,  a  more  mobile,  more  impressionable, 
and  gentler  race  than  their  concentrated,  narrow,  and  austere  Semitie  con- 
querors, felt  the  need  of  it  most,  and  gave  most  prominence  to  the  ideals 
which  satisfied  the  need ;  but  in  Arabs  and  Turks  dso,  and^in  all  the  Uaho- 
metan  world,  Ali  undhiB  «o\i«  exdte  enthusiasm  and  affection.  Bound  the 
central  sufferer,  QxiBfiemi  \i8A  comi^  \i^  ^gKs^\  \\a^  «^f 
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toachisg ;  hia  person  brings  to  the  Mussalman  s  mind  the  most 
«(  Uoliomot  bimseU,  his  foudaees  for  children, — for  Uahoinet 
to  DDrae  tbe  little  UuEsoia  on  lua  koee,  aud  to  bLow  him  &om 
ibe  polpil  to  Ilia  pciople.  The  Family  of  the  Teot  is  fall  .of  women  and 
diildreD,  and  their  devotion  and  enffcriDga, — blameless  and  saintly  women, 
kml;  and  innocent  children  ;  there,  too,  are  the  beantj  and  the  lavo  of 
yonth ;  all  follon  the  attraction  of  the  pnre  and  resigned  Imam,  all  die  for 
lum ;  their  tender  pathos  flons  into  his  and  enhances  it.  till  there  arises 
fiv  tlio  popular  imaginnlioD  an  immeoeo  ideal  of  miidneBB  and  self- 
f  rifice,  multin^  and  oTcrpowertng  the  soul. 

Eveti  for  ds,  to  whom  almast  all  the  names  are  strange,  whose  interesk 
n  llie  pUoes  and  persons  is  faint,  who  have  thom  bcforo  us  for  a  moment 
lo^jt  to  see  tbem  again,  probably,  no  more  for  ever, — oven  for  as,  nnless 
I  arr  pcntlj,  the  power  and  pathos  of  tbia  ideal  are  recognizable,  ^hnt 
utut  tbuy  be  for  those  to  whom  ever?  name  is  familiar  and  calls  np  the 
moat  eolomn  and  cherished  associations ;  who  have  had  their  adoring  gaz4 
ftud  all  their  lives  upon  tbia  exemplnr  of  Bclf-demal  and  gentleness,  and 
wbo  have  do  otbcr  ?  If  it  nuB  supcrfluonB  lo  say  to  English  people  that 
Vae  religion  of  the  Korau  haa  not  the  value  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
I'natunent,  still  mon>  is  it  superflaous  to  say  that  the  icl^on  of  tlie 
Inains  has  not  the  value  of  Cbristiauity.  Tbe  cbarncter  and  discouree  of 
Christ  poBMES,  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  two  signal  powers  :  mildness 
H(l  BWMit  reasonablsoesB,  Tho  latter,  the  power  ^bich  ho  pats  before 
OUT  view  dnty  of  every  idud  as  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  intoilion,  as 
to  make  it  seem, — to  mako  the  total  sacrifice  of  our  ordinary  self  seem, 
— the  most  simple,  natural,  winning,  necesesry  thing  in  tbe  norldt 
has  been  hitherto  applied  with  but  a  very  limited  range,  it  is  destined 
to  an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  has  a  frnitfaliiees  which  may  yet 
tmufbrm  the  world.  Of  this  the  Imams  have  nothing,  except  so  far 
as  sU  mildnesB  and  self-sacriGce  have  in  ihem  eomething  of  sweet  reasoa- 
(tbleoess  and  ore  its  indispensable  preliminary.  This  they  have,  wilibifnt 
and  xtif-fricrijii'e  ;  and  we  have  seen  what  an  attraction  it  eiercises.  Could 
we  Bah  for  a  stronger  testimony  to  Christianity  ?  Could  wo  wirfi  for  any 
ogD  inore  convincing,  that  Christ  was  indeed,  what  CliristianB  call  him, 
the  detire  of  tilt  nations .'  So  salutary,  bo  neccssarj-  is  what  Christianity 
eontouis,  that  a  religion — a  great,  powerful,  Buccessful  reli^on — arises 
mlhont  it,  and  the  missing  virtue  forces  its  way  in  I  Christianity  may 
■ay  to  these  Persian  Uahometons,  with  their  gaze  fondly  turned  towards 
the  martyred  Imams,  what  in  our  Bible  God  says  by  Isaiah  to  Cyrus, 
their  great  ancestor: — '' I ph'ilrd  ihrf,  tlwwjh  thou  liati  not  t;noirn  wr." 
It  Is  B  long  way  from  Kerbola  to  Calvary ;  hut  the  sufferers  of  Korbela 
hold  aloft  to  the  eyes  of  millions  of  oar  race  the  lesson  so  loved  by 
the  sufferer  of  Calvary.  For  he  said :  *'  Leam  of  me,  that  I  am  mild, 
Utd  hwit/  "flieart :  and  ye  ehatl  find  rrjt  unto  your toult." 
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At  that  time,  when  the  school,  not  having  yet  swollen  to  its  present  bulky 
proportions,  contained  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  fellows,  and  BEarrow,  its 
arch-rival,  something  like  half  that  number ;  when  the  new  school-buildings 
on  the  Slough  road  were  not  yet  dreamed  of,  and  both  fourth  form  and 
lower  school  attended  service  in  the  College  Chapel  like  their  superiors 
in  the  other  divisions ;  when  the  College  Chapel  itself  was  a  cold  and 
bleak  sanctuary,  with  but  three  or  four  stained-glass  windows  and  no 
brass  candelabra ;  and  when  the  College  dining-hall,  yet  bleaker  than  the 
Chapel,  had  no  stained-glass  windows  at  all,  no  tesselated  pavement,  no 
polished  wainscot,  yawning  fireplace,  gilt  scutcheons  or  stately  portraits ; 
when,  instead  of  the  Buck^  constabulary  who  now  patrol  its  streets  day 
and  night,  there  limped  soHtary  old  Tom  Bott,  in  his  Ught-blue  livery, 
with  the  Eton  arms  on  his  left  sleeve  and  the  Waterloo  medal  on  his 
breast ;  and  when,  in  a  word,  Eton  was  not  quite  the  place  it  is  now,  nor 
yet  so  different  but  that  present  Etonians  may  easily  imagine  what 
manner  of  a  spot  it  was ; — then,  in  those  days,  when  Dr.  Goodford  ruled 
over  the  upper  school,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  over  the  lower,  and  when 
Spankie,  the  tart-man,  stUl  sold  his  wares  opposite  Mrs.  Drury's  boarding- 
house — I,  the  present  writer,  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  became,  after  the 
usual  fortnight's  grace,  the  fag  of  Ashe  ton,  a  fellow  in  the  eight  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  fifth  form,  and  captain  of  my  tutor's  house. 

I  think  it  better  to  premise,  however,  that  this  tale  is  not  destined  to 
commemorate  adventures  of  my  own,  but  those  of  a  fellow-fag  called 
Jickling — Jickling,  who  had  already  been  at  the  school  a  year  when  I 
arrived  there,  and  was  by  common  consent  accounted  the  most  idle,  un- 
kempt, incapable,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  least  promising  among  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty  of  us.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  say,  but  nobody 
esteemed  Jickling.  His  house-fellows  were  ashamed  of  him,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  black  sheep  in  their  small,  eminently  tidy  fold ;  our  tutor  viewed 
him  with  a  cool  and  careful  eye.  If  it  had  been  put  to  anybody  in  the 
school  whom  it  would  have  been  the  least  desirable  fellow  to  mess  with, 
hold  a  '*  lock-up  "  *  with,  or  indeed  be  intimately  associated  with  in  any 
way,  the  answer  would  have  been  **  Jickling;  "  and  this  impression  was 
more  than  doubled  by  the  cynicism,  not  to  say  effi*ontery,  with  which  Jick- 

*  Lock-np  (tubaud.)  boat    The  lock-up  boat  is  a  private  tkiff  charteied  for  the 
boitingHwaaon  at  a  coil  oi  5l.  U  \i  ^vii^si^tdciit^  Vkr&^^^  ^SoiKuyt  Vul''  ta  thai  tht 
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iliorteoiiiings.  For  of  shame  at  hia  own  nnwortltmcBfl 
id  none,  Thoa  I  hui3  out  been  five  minates  in  his 
oompuiy  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  before  lie  inforined  me — not  a  litlla 
to  iny  conaterDation,  when  I  tmderstnod  tvluit  he  meant — that  he  expected 
tfi  Iw  "  eviobed  "  on  the  very  next  morning  for  having,  in  the  train  (ionn 
tiom  Paildingt/tn,  btown  a  mouthful  of  peas  into  tUe  (mo  of  on  engine- 
driror,  aad  been  "nntled  "  iu  the  act  by  a  mastor  nho  had  got  into  tha 
cani*^  next  his  at  Kalin^ ;  and  tUia  cummnniciition  was  qnitc  of  a  piece 
habitual  c^nfideoces   re§pecting  himself.      He  nas  con- 

ijriaying  a  part  in  those  altort  bnt  painful  interviews  i^ith  the 
that  are   conducted    in    the   presence   of    the   eixth-form 
and  two  "  holders  down;"  nnd  nobody  wo  idd  have  ventured 
Hmrt  that  be  came  ont  from  these  iateniews  otherwise  thiin  hardened 
in  spirit — hoB-over  it  might  1«  in  person — and  flteadfastly  minded  to  be 

again  as  soon  as  be  had  the  opportunity.     Ho  was  one  of  those 

late  boys  who  seem  pro-doomed  to  go  wrong.  Though  provided 
irith  good  clothes  enoogb,  his  dress  wbs  always  shabby  nnd  ill-matched, 
.tta  troiuera  of  one  euit  doing  duty  with  the  waistcoat  of  another;  and 
tbongh  he  was  supplied  with  money  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient, 
for  all  his  ncoUe,  yet  he  never  had  a  sixpence,  and  was  always  in  debt. 
J)e8peTBte  passages  of  arms  would  take  place  between  him  and  the  Spankie 
-already  mentioned,  as  hu  endeavoured  to  glide  unobserved  past  that  worthy 
at  Bofaool-hourH,  and  not  only  with  Spnckic,  but  with  all  the  o 
men,  Spankie's  colleagues,  who  lined  the  low  ivall  which  bisects  the 
Ct^lcge  part  of  High  Street  and  forms  n  bulwark  to  the  school-yard. 
sooner,  indeed,  did  Jickling  heave  in  sight,  with  hia  necktie  all  awry,  bis 
liat  brUBhed  the  wrong  way,  and  his  pockets  bnlging  out  with  fives'-haUs, 
sttimpB  of  half-eaten  pears,  and  blotted  pirnog  [i.e.  Punishment  MSS,},  ' 
Vbaa  Bpankio  himself,  brown- trousered  Levi,  Spankie's  next  neighbour 
and  ctf-a-i>M,  red-faeed,  stntw-hiitted  Jobie,  whose  basket  was  a  step 
fiirUier  on,  grey-coated  old  -Brion,  who  wheeled  about  a  whole  vehicle 
fiiU  of  wnfectionery,  and  certain  desultory  vendors,  who  sold  apples  peri- 
patetieally,  would  set  np  a  chorus  of  howls  and  appeals,  that  would  bo 
np  at  the  very  sdiool-gato  itself  by  bine-cloaked  Mrs.  Pond — more 

■ly  "  Missus  " — who,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  retailing  fruit  and 
dormice,  would  shriBy  call  upon  Jickling  for  pence  long  overdue.  In 
school,  Jickhng  was  as  unsetiafoctory  as  out  of  it.  When  called  up  to 
oonstrue,  he  never  knew  where  to  go  on  :  often  he  hod  brought  the  wrong 
book  ;  and,  somehow,  ho  generally  contrived  to  get  himself  weighted  with 


I 
I 


nbacriber  U\  the  latter  paja  2f.  ID*,,  hut  mnatlAbc  his  chatifeoriiiiv  boat  that  happens 
to  be  nnfair«d  at  the  titne  ha  wants  to  row  or  #cull,  and  haa  not  the  eTiJniiTc  right  to 
my  pirticolar  boat.  The  cost  of  ■  "  lock-np  "  maj  lie  shared  hj  two  friends,  that  of 
Achancc  bout  cannot  be.  The  word  "  lock-qp,"  taken  in  another  wnie,  iodicatea  the 
hour  at  which  bovs  must  be  back  to  their  tators'  boa^w  of  an  evening.  This  hour 
iraries  according  to  the  scbsod— the  extremes  bciDg  8.45  r.M.  at  midsniniiisr,  and 
6  9M.  daring  November  and  Dccfmbcr. 
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a  sentence  to  write  out  and  translate  the  lesson  before  he  bad  fairly 
started.  And  when  he  bad  started,  who  shall  describe  the  torrent  of 
solecisms,  false  quantities,  and  hideous  errors  of  translation  that  flowed 
imperturbably  from  his  mouth  ?  With  a  coolness  utterly  and  unques- 
tionably beyond  rivalling,  he  would  declare  that  bis  was  the  dative  plural 
of  bo8f  and  sum  the  accusative  singular  of  sus,  and  that  the  correct 
rendering  of  basis  virtutum  constantia  was  **  constancy  is  the  basest  of  the 
virtues.'*  Sometimes  indeed,  under  immediate  and  forcible  threats  of 
condign  punishment,  ho  would  so  far  prepare  his  lesson  as  to  go  through 
it  twice  attentively  with  a  **  crib  "  before  proceeding  into  school,  and 
on  such  occasions,  his  memory  not  being  retentive,  he  would  generally 
treat  his  hearers  to  something  in  this  style  : — 

(Reading.)  **  Nux  ego  juncta  via)  cum  sim  sine  crimine  \it©, 

A  populo  saxis  prastereunte  petor,"  &c. 

{Construing,)     **  ^ux  ego  I  a  nut,  juncta  via  joined  to  the  road-way, 
cum  sim  sine  crimine  since  I  am  without  crime,  petor  am  sought  for, 

pratereunte  as  I  go  by,  a  populo  saxis  by  the  Saxon  people." And  so 

on,  until  pulled  up  by  a  dismayed  howl  from  the  master,  and  enjoined  to 
write  out  Ovid's  **  Medea  to  Jason  "  in  a  legible  hand,  and  bring  it  the 
next  day  at  one  o'clock.  As  to  Jickling's  verses  they  stood  on  a  par 
with  his  prose  performances,  and  were  a  continuous  source  of  distorted 
nightmares  to  our  unhappy  tutor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  correct  and  put 
some  sort  of  shape  into  them.  It  was  currently  reported  that,  having  to 
turn  into  hexameters  the  two  lines. 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale, 

Jickling  had  laboriously  fabricated  this : — 

Nomen  linqnebat  per  quod  jam  palluit  orbis, 
Pnngere  moralem  ant  caudam  dccoraro  saperbam ; 

and  certainly  this  would  have  been  rather  above  than  below  the  average 
of  his  ordinary  productions.  Needless  to  add  that,  although  Jickling  was 
in  lower  fourth,  that  is,  in  the  last  division  of  the  upper  school,  he  had 
only  arrived  there  after  failing  to  pass  his  first  examination  out  of  the 
lower  school.  It  was  even  nmioured  that  he  would  have  been  rejected 
the  second  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  Macchiavellic  determination  of  the 
lower  master  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price,  as  a  boy  whose  incurable 
idleness  was  contagious,  and  likely  to  corrupt  the  whole  form.  So  there 
was  Jickling,  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  division — a  boy  of  about  twelve, 
with  lank  hair  of  a  muddy  flaxen  colour ;  fingers  permanently  ink- stained ; 
Balmoral  boots  that  were  never  laced ;  and  a  curious  white  face,  that 
looked  inquiringly  at  you,  out  of  a  pair  of  eyes  so  wild,  shifty,  and  defiant 
in  their  expression,  that  it  was  a  wonder  Nature  had  not  taken  them  to 
put  into  the  head  of  a  polecat. 

Now  that  Jickling  should  have  flourished  in  our  midst  was  a  oirenm* 
stance  astonishing  enough,  seeing  that  of  all  the  staid  and  proper  jomig- 


■km  I  hkT*  ttTcr  mot  vith,  we  Etoui&iis  were  cutt&inlr  the  most  «iGia 
fitij ;  hnl  that  lit'  8boiil<J  Imto  iieen  tLe  fag  of  eucb  a  fuUow  as  Asheto 
wM  a  doimri^t  pmsxle;  for  Asiietun  lioing  oaptoiii  of  the  ttoaau,  n 
cotitU^  to  fomr&ga,  mtghlliavc  cJioscu  anyone  Lo  pleased,  and  ^i 
DO  eooimlaioti  wlmlcvor  to  select  Jlckling.  who  liluckcd  hie  tonst  for  hia,\ 
(filled  Hue  gravj-  i>f  BftQBiig«B  o\ot  his  trousers,  aad  when  kluI  to  tarry  a 
mte,  ianriAhlr  took  it  to  th«  wroog  place.     Thcro  could  hayo  beOD  Qo 
ComnranitT  of  thonght  or  syiupBthy  b^lweuu  Asheton  and  Jicklisg  ;  for 
the  twv  iren>  simply  us  npposito  to  each  other  as  white  h  to  hlack,  or  r< 
to  Wffnr.    AVbat  Jickling  did  wrong,  Ae-hetoD  did  well ;  imd  v^hat  Ashetoi 
did  ««l].  Jicklipg  was  morally  certain  to  do  wrong.     Asheloii  was 
•ad  finisbod  tTpe  (if  that  cIa«e-of  boys  who  fit  Etou  are  termed  "  swolls  " 
— a  Babtlti  di-rtignalion,  tho  uxact  meimiog  of  nhich  it  ie  not  verj'  easy  to  1 
exptuB  to  onLsidors,     A  buy  was  not  a  Hwell  because  he  dri^ssed  woU,  or  \ 
played  cricket  well,  or  boRtod  well,  or  was  high  up  in  the  school,     j 
this  bad  to  be  touched  otf  with  certain  social  qualities,  and  a  great — I  w 
gmng  to  Bay  almost  exaggerated — air  of  personal  dignity,  tiefore  the  swell  | 
waa  complete.     Slompcs  naiimnE,  the  best  bat  in  the  cleveu,  who  would  J 
■Ufirnately  elnsh  an  innings  of  Biiiy  and  be  bowled  out  firet  ball ; 
Blonebod  about  the  titreots  with  his  luuids  in  his  pockets,  and  noddeil 
good-naloredly  to  lower  boys  of  his  acquaintance — Stumpos  was  a  Tery^ 
plcsuuit  [I'llow,  and  immensely  popular,  but  he  was  no  swell.     Cashman, 
ftVHit,  vhcso  fnther  ownud  five  millions  sterling,  and  Etiiffed  a  fifty-pound  1 
uota  in  «nch  of  his  eon's  wivistcoat -pockets  in  stittding  him  back  to  school  J 
after  holidays — Cashman  was  anything  you  please : — well  dressed,  weUiH 
hqewelled,  gcncrons  and  conceited,  but  nobody  called  him  a  swell,  neith^' 
WUB  h6  one.     Asheton,  on  the  other  himd,  was  a  swell  iicm  ci 
was  not  Burpasaiu^y  excellent  in  anything,  but  he  was  good  at  eveQ-thing, 
Kid  might  be  relied  on  in  everything.     He  pulled  u  capital  oar,  without 
great  dsah.  bat  conscientiously  and  iii  fiue  form ;  he,  moreover,  howled 
aod  batt«d  well  enough  to  hold  his  own  with  credit  in  any  match  that  a 
took  place  in  that  part  of  the   playing  fields   called   "Aquatics,"  anf  J 
reserved  for  "  wet  bobs,"  or  follows  whose  habitual  Toeation  was  the  river^ 
At  fives  and  football  he  was  also  counted  among  the  first ;  but  in  tbesel 
and  aD  other  pastimes  the  great  merit  of  him  was  that  his  play  was  sure. 
As  ho  had  played  to-day.  so  would  he  play  to-morrow ;  there  was  nothing 
nnoqiiol  in  him,  no  wavering,  no  nneipected  breaking  down  at  a  moment 
iTfaen  ail  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  centred  on  his  performance.     Per- 
BODollyt  he  was  ueatncBS  itself.     About  eighteen  years  old,  lightly  built, 
and  rather  above  middle  height,  ho  had  a  handsome  oiistocratic  face  of 
essentially  English  mould,   though,  perhaps,  a  httle  too  Borions  for  Us 
age,  and  a  figure  that  was  filly  set  off  hy  the  absolutely  faultless  style  ia  1 
which  bo  dressed.     His  white  cravat,  tied  us  only  Etonians  used  to  tie  ■ 
them;  his  epeckless  linen,  glossy  hat,  and  trimly  folded  silk  umbrella, 
wen  things  to  see,  admire,  and  copy ;  the  more  so  as  Asheton  v.-ns  always 
.always  epeckless,  always  glossy,  whatever  befell — even  though,  for 
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instance,  he  bad  been  rowing  up  to  Monkey  Island,  and  bad  reached 
Windsor  Bridge  on  his  return,  with  only  seven  minutes  in  which  to  land, 
dress,  and  run  down  to  College,  to  answer  to  the  calling  of  his  name  at 
two-o'clock  **  Absence  ** — a  circumstance  of  not  unbrequent  occurrence, 
and  always  particularly  trying  to  the  **  swell "  temperament.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  we  young  shavers 
respected  Asheton;  but  mind,  I  say  respected,  not  liked;  for  Asbeton 
would  no  more  have  familiarized  with  a  lower  boy  in-doors,  or  taken 
notice  of  him  in  the  streets,  than  a  colonel  would  chum  with  a  private 
soldier;  and  our  feelings  towards  him  were  consequently  much  of  the 
same  reverential  order  as  a  soldier's  might  be  towards  an  officer  who  was 
kind  and  just,  but  cold  and  a  little  of  a  martinet.  When  I  have  added 
that  in  his  school-work  Asheton  shone  pretty  much  as  he  did  in 
athletics,  that  is,  uniformly  and  moderately  well,  without  startling  bril- 
liancy— ^that,  for  example,  after  an  examination,  his  name  was  generally 
to  be  found  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  on  the  list  (out  of 
seventy  or  eighty),  and  that  in  the  half-yearly  trials  or  **  collections  "  he 
was  habitually  in  the  second  class — ^I  shall,  I  think,  have  said  all  that  is 
needful  to  fill  up  his  portrait.  To  sum  up :  Without  being  one  of  those 
overpoweringly  good  youths  whom  we  are  bound  to  admire  in  books,  and 
whom,  in  private  life,  we  do  so  deeply  and  ardently  long  to  see  flogged, 
he  was  a  sHghtly  prim,  accompHshed,  and  honourable  young  Briton, 
whom  our  tutor  did  well  to  enjoin  us  smaller  boys  to  imitate,  and  whom 
we  certainly  should  have  striven  to  imitate  whether  he  had  enjoined  it  or 
no.  Nobody  would  have  said  of  Asheton  (at  least,  not  we  his  fags,  who 
were  apt  to  judge  of  things  superficially)  that  he  was  one  of  those  fellows 
who  blossom  out  into  Pitts,  Cannings,  Wellingtons,  or  other  of  those 
swell  Etonians  whose  busts  in  marble  adorn  the  upper  school-room  ;  but 
he  was  a  boy  who  might  develop,  when  the  due  season  came,  into  an 
unimpeachable  M.P.,  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  void  of  reproach, 
or,  if  he  took  to  soldiering,  into  an  officer  who,  in  victory  or  defeat,  would 
make  an  unbragging  stand  with  his  men  against  quintuple  odds,  and  die, 
firm  to  his  post,  with  cool  intrepidity. 

This  said  by  way  of  introducing  my  dramatis  persona,  let  me,  with 
your  leave,  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  at  the  point  where,  having 
just  arrived  at  Eton  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  185 — ,  I 
learned  that  untidy  Jickling  and  I  were  to  be  fag-mates. 

It  was  not  Jickling  himself  who  brought  me  this  piece  of  news,  but 
Btumpes  minor,  brother  to  the  Stumpes  in  the  Eleven,  who  entered  my 
room  on  the  next  morning  but  one  after  my  arrival,  holding  a  copper 
kettle  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  muffins  in  the  other,  and  said,  "  Bivers, 
you're  to  come  down  with  me  to  Asheton's  room." 

I  cannot  say  this  summons  caused  me  anything  like  a  great  pleamii«, 

for  at  the  private  school  whence  I  came  the  word  fag  had  been  held  up 

in  terrarmn  over  me  by  everybody  who  had  ever  pronouneed  it.    Certain 

of  mj  BehooUellowt,  amietlAj  \«i1otii^  tvo  ^xi^V^  ^  nsj  ^^nd^i,  ^a  Etoii, 
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lud  ^ven  me  cleiulj?  to  unilerstand  thtit,  ilb  a  preliminary  to  all  further 
rriationa  with  me,  my  fog-master  would  begin  by  LaviDg  me  tossed  in  ■ 
blA&ket,  then  Bet  me  to  blacken  his  boots  for  him,  and  that,  on  my  failing 
to  polish  tbe.ae  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  nuald  admit  of  hit 
shaving  himself  by  their  belp  iasteud  of  in  a  looking- glase,  tie  wonll 
ardet  me  to  stand  on  my  head  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  take  shots 
at  me  with  a  tousting-fork.  Jiokling,  who  had  apparently  divined  the 
ciistvace  uf  these  fears  in  the  course  of  om  first  conversutiou,  had,  on  tho 
aeeondoeoaaiouuf  ourdiBCDursiDg,  taken  benevolent  pains  toduwlop  lliem; 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  gloomily  relating  to  mo  how  this  very  Asheton 
h»A  once  fagged  him  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  "  Long  Walk,"  a  distance 
of  foor  miles  and  a  half,  walking  all  the  way  on  hia  hMids,  lege  npper- 
moat,  when  he  was  severely  interrupted  by  one  Oreegleby,  four  foot  high, 
bat  irascible,  and  protector  of  the  wenk,  who  joined  ua  on  the  pavement 
outside  our  tutor's  bouse,  wliere  the  interview  was  taking  place,  and  cried 
uol  indignantly,  "  Shut  np,  Jiukling  :  it's  a  chouse  greening  new  fellows." 

"Yoa're  always  doing  something  caddish,"  followed  up  young  Blaze- 
pole,  whose  head  was  like  an  orunge-coloured  mop,  and  who,  leaning 
■gninst  B  door-post,  was  gravely  counting  what  remained  of  three  povinda 
ha  had  brought  back  with  him  after  an  eqnitable  settlement  of  all  his  debts. 

"  None  but  a  snob  would  tell  such  confounded  cracka  as  Unit  to  a 
f«Uow  who's  not  been  here  a  week,"  pursued  Greegleby,  still  very  wrotb, 
fvr  it  waa  evidtmt  that  it  went  sitro  against  his  notions  of  morality  that 
anybody  ahoold  bo  deceived  nntil  be  had  been  at  school  long  enough  to 
bo  prepared  for  it. 

"  If  I  waited  a  week  be  wouldn't  be  greenable,"  answered  Jiokling, 
coolly ;  and  saying  this,  ho  tamed  one  of  the  pockets  of  bis  trousers 
inside  out,  and  proceeded  to  remove  a  piece  of  Bverton  tofiee  that  was 
sticking  in  a  comer  thereof.  "  New  fellows,"  added  he,  sucking  the  toffee, 
"  ore  Like  puppies — they  begin  to  see  clear  towards  the  ninth  day." 

"Don't  mind  what  he  Bays,  Elvers,"  exclaimed  young  Greegleby, 
luftily.     "  Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him." 

"No,  nobody,"  assented  Blazepoie,  who  had  just  ascertained  that  his 
TcsoniceB  nmoonted  to  one  pound  sixteen  shillings  and  a  penny,  and  was 
restoring  this  wealth  to  his  pocket-book. 

So  I  was  informed  botb  by  Greegleby  and  Bkzepoie,  the  one  corrobo- 
rating the  other,  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  of  Asheton,  that  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  that  he  never  bullied,  because  bullying  was  a  black- 
guardly thing,  only  practised  at  "low  shops,"  (and  hero  Greegleby 
mentioned  the  public  schools  which  he  regarded  as  "low  shops,")  but 
never  at  Eton.  Yet  somehow  those  oseurances  most  Lave  left  me  not 
idtogether  convinced,  for  it  was  with  something  very  like  a  feeling  of 
being  about  to  suffer  tribulation  that  on  the  foilowiug  momiiig  I  obeyed 
the  snmmons  of  Stnmpes  minor,  uod  followed  him,  the  copper- kettle,  and 
tho  muffins  down  to  the  room  where  Asbeton  lodged. 

I  remember  this  room  as  if  I  wi;re  flt\l\  BU^niin^  \a  \^.  \i^-«  i  wi  ''loaS, 
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bright  September  morning,  with  my  heart  going  thump— >thnmp  against 
my  brown  waistcoat,  and  my  cheeks  flushed  with  anticipatory  emotion. 
It  was  a   largish  room,  perhaps  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  had  two 
windows,  both  of  which  were  curtained  with  some  warm  purple  stuff,  which 
I  took  for  silk,  but  which  was  probably  not  that,  and  filled  with  flower- 
boxes,  where  glowed  some  scarlet  geraniums,  whose  showy  coats  stood 
out  bravely  against  the  dull  bricks  of  a  boarding-house  opposite.     The 
carpet  under  our  feet  was  what  is,  I  believe,  called   a  Kidderminster, 
but  it  was  an  honest  Kidderminster  of  good  ruddy  hue,  chosen  to  match 
with  which  was  the  crimson  figured  paper,  not  very  expensive  I  should 
say  the  yard,  but  handsome  nevertheless,  and  sundry  velvet  brackets 
supporting  pewter  and  silver  prize-cups,  on  one  of  which  I  read  floridly 
engraved :  **  Frederick  Asheton,  Winner  of  the  Pulling,     Floreat  Etona,** 
In  the  way  of  furniture,  provided  by  our  tutor,  and  destined  to  pass  along 
with  the  room  itself  to  successive  owners,  were,  in  addition  to  the  carpet 
above-mentioned  and  its  attendant  hearth-rug,  a  shut-up  bedstead,  which 
had  done  unmistakable  service  already,  ifone  might  judge  by  its  venerable 
oaken  complexion ;  a  bureau,  on  the  leaf  of  which  Asheton  had  (pre- 
sumably in  the  lower-boy  phase  of  his  existence)  carved  his  initials  and 
crest ;  four  Windsor  chairs,  also  carved  and  chipped ;  a  shut-up  wash-hand- 
stand, with  a  piece  of  oU-cloth  in  front  of  it ;  and  a  square  deal  table, 
covered  with  a  red  flowered  tablecloth,  and  like  the  chairs,  carved  to 
any  lengths,  if  you  wore  only  prying  enough  to  lift  up  a  comer  of  the 
tablecloth  and  see.     But  all  these  items  played  only  a  subsidiary  part 
in  the  adornment  of  the  chamber,  for  it  is  not  to  his  tutor  that  an  Eton 
boy  looks  to  make  his  room  cozy.     From  the  day  when  he  is  installed 
in  the  small  apartment,  which  is  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (blessed 
privilege  !),  the  boy*s  one  thought  is  how  to  give  it  that  habitable  look 
which 'smells  of  home ;  and  in  Asheton's  case  this  preoccupation,  extended 
over  six  years,  had  taken  shape  in  pictures,  stuffed-bird  cases,  and  useful 
knicknacks,   in  such  nimibers  as  to  make  the  room  seem  almost  aHve 
with  comfort,  colour,  and  cheerfulness.     By  gazing  with  a  Httle  attention, 
too,  one  could  detect  at  what  different  dates  the  things  had  been  bought, 
and  so  follow  the  boy  through  the  various  gradations  of  taste  and  culture 
engendered  by  his  public- school  training.     Those  flashy-looking  sporting 
cracks,  now  relegated  to  an  obscure  comer,  had  clearly  been  purchased  when 
a  love  of  paint  predominated  over  other  considerations,  and  when  the 
chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  the  making  of  much  efiect  with  little 
money.     By  and  by  taste  had  improved  ;  the  fourth  form  was  abandoned 
and  the  remove  was  reached.     The  young  invester  had  said :  ''  Instead 
of  these  staring  things  that  are  too  cheap  to  be  good,  I*U  lay  out  a  couple 
of  pounds  at  one  sweep.''    Yet  not  daring  to  trust  his  own  taste  so  far 
as  to  select  something  quite  original,  he  had  resolved  to  buy  what  he  had 
most  often  heard  praised  ;  hence,  ''  Dignity  and  Impudence  "  and  **  Lay- 
ing down  the  Law,"  by  Landseer ;   ** My  Dog,"   "My  Horse,"  "The 
iient  Day,"  and  a  {e^  mote  ^tm\A  ^  ^^  ^Bixsy^rcL  «a^4.  ^^xilar ;  inter* 
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with  whicli  were  a  case  of  BtiiiTed  frogs  plajing  cricket,  aud  a  I 
MaO  of  Anffod  squirrels  SgLtuig  a  duel,  the  blood  of  the  norated  si^uirrc) 
b«im  ndiatieally  rupruBentud  b;  a  blutoh  of  luctmderiiig  scaUug-wu. 
Th«n  ihi  appor-buy  sphere  of  white  ties,  five-ponnd  "  tips  "  and  ten- 
poaJa  liaU-yearly  pocket-money,  hud  bf>cn  attamed  ;  and  trainod  caougb 
by  tbi*  time  to  esmj  his  own  tiiste  unshackled,  the  lover  of  river  sporta 
aui  suuubcf  ff  tha  El^t  hud  chuscn  a  really  adiuirable  series  of  wat«r-   | 
colonn  depicting  Thames  scenery  and  artistically  douo   by  bund,  tint  ' 
diromographcd.     You  would  think  that  this  tLgglomerution  of  lights  and 
iIumIm  lunst  huvo  formi'd  a  strHnge  medley ;  bnt  do,  everything  was  in 
ita  plaee,  looked  well  where  it  was,  and  did  its  share  towards  making  np 
that  comfortnMo  tntul  whii^h  meima  aiiDguess.     There  was  no  such  thing 
«A  a  nu^ant  pluce  on  the  wuUs  ;  cvory  inch  uf  spaoe  was  filled  up.     Hera  1 
a  pair  v{  prize  foils  with  velvet  and  gilt  handlus ;  here  a  miniature  oat-  j 
nggor  with   the  data  of  a  race  upon  it ;  here  again,  nailed  to  thti  wall  I 
niw  the  Srrplui'.e,  three  ribbons,  scarlet,  dark  blue  and  light  hlae  rospoo- 
tiwly,  and  lettered,  "  Saint  Goorge,"  "Britannia,"  and  "Victory,"  the 
names  of  the  Ihrca  boatti  to  which  Ashetou  had  in  turn  belonged  ;  and  1 
there,  five  {cbt  above  the  manti-l-piece,  a  set  of  branching  antlers  decked  | 
ontwith  a  couple  of  those  small  silk  flags  such  as  tluLter  from  the  howa 
Bt  boat-mrcs,  and  with   n  gala   el.niw-hat   emblazoned  with   the  Eton 
Bcatehenn,  und  ma<le  to  be  worn  at  the  jlh  of  June  and  Election  Sator- 
inj  rrguttas.    I  bIihII  not  have  eunmeratod  everything,  however,  if  I  do 
not  ^ade  to  a  pii:tuT«,  of  no  great  merit  in  itstlf,  but  which  had  evideDtly, 
fhrongh  all  changes  and  chances,  held  the  samu  post  in  Asheton'a  room — 
nad  thai  tlie  post  of  Lonoor.     It  was  a  picture  of  a  conntry-honse — of 
itoine — ext-cnttd  by  mother's  or  sist«r's  hand,  and  himg  just  auder  the 
antkirB  over  the  mantlc-ahclf,  the  first  thing  that  stmck  you  as  you  went 
ia.  lutd  the    thing  towards  which    the  eye  most  gladly  returned  after  j 
Touamg  over  everything  else.     Asheton  had  t<tuck   a  couple   of  horns  I 
Talenluiea  in  tlie  frame  of  this  picture,  aud  iu  cue  of  the  mul-riuga  a  j 
««dding  favour,  memento  of  some  home  wedding. 

I  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance,  though  I  have  been  five  minutofl  de« 
MoUng  it ;  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  whole  room  in  detail,  whil*  I 
Stompefi  mi.,  to  whom,  presently,  was  oilded  Blazopole,  began  laying  hia 
aUkster'B  breakfast-things,     For  Ashetoo  had  not  tomed  round  on  our   I 
pntty;    he  was  seated  at  his  bureau,  raadiug  up  his  seventy  lines  of 
Horace  fur  eleven -o'clock  school,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Smart's  translation  ; 
•tkd  OB  Btumpes  did  not  Sfo  fit  to  call  bis  attention  to  my  presence, 
neither,  of  course,  did  I.     Stumpes  directed  me  to  take  my  stand  against 
8  wall — which  I  did  meekly — and  to  watch  how  ho  "  did  the  thuigs,  so 
as  to  bu  able  to  manage  tike  me,  you  know,  in  a  fortnight's  time : "  which  J 
I  also  oompUed  with,  for  to  see  a  cloth  Iwd  by  so  extremely  small  and  I 
dignified  a  person  as  Stumpcs  was  Eomowhat  of  a  novelty  to  me.     First, 
Stnmpes  removed  tho  scarlet  tablecloth,  and  threw  it  to  Blazepole,  who 
it;,  then  the  pair  between  them  laid  the  white  cloth,  which  Stumpca 
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had  extracted  from  a  cupboard,  smoothed  it,  and  set  upon  it  a  cup, 
saucer,  sugar-basin,  milk-jug,  slop-basin,  and  two  plates  of  a  white  pattern 
with  blue  rims.  Then  Stumpes  possessed  himself  of  a  Britannia-metal 
teapot,  and  put  therein  three  powerful  spoonfuls  of  tea,  holding  out  the 
pot  at  the  same  time  for  Blazepole  to  pour  in  boiling  water  quantum  suff, ; 
this  done,  out  from  the  cupboard  came  a  m^tal  spoon,  a  knife  and  a 
three-pronged  fork  with  white  handles,  three  new  rolls  and  a  pat  of 
butter — edibles  that  were  promptly  followed  by  a  ham,  drawn  out  of  an 
open  hamper,  and  laid  by  Stumpes  upon  a  dish  which  Blazepole  was  sent 
to  fetch ;  a  Yorkshire  pie  and  a  pot  of  marmalade,  the  bladder  covering 
of  which  Stumpes  deftly  removed  with  a  knife,  as  if  used  to  such  work. 
The  muffins  came  last,  but  were  advantageously  planted  beside  the  tea- 
pot, along  with  a  hot- water  contrivance  that  had  been  employed  to  keep 
them  from  cooling.  Then  Stumpes,  having  cast  a  searching  glance  to 
assure  himself  that  there  was  nothing  wanting,  he  and  Blazepole  were 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  would  have  effectually  pre- 
cluded all  further  work  on  Asheton's  part,  had  he  not  imderstood  the 
hint,  and  risen.     It  was  then  his  eye  lit  upon  me. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  civilly ;  **  I  didn't  know  you  were 
in  the  room.  Why  didn't  you  teU  me,  Stumpes  ?  "  With  which  words 
he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  ham,  as  a  hint 
to  Blazepole  that  the  carving-knife  and  fork  had  been  forgotten.  Both 
fags  rushed  together  towards  the  cupboard,  exchanging  mutual  reproaches 
sotto  voce.  **  Your  name's  Rivers,  I  believe  ?  "  added  Asheton,  buttering 
a  roll.  **  Northamptonshire  or  Somersetshire  Eivers?"  And  he  made 
a  second  gesture  towards  the  ham,  thus  intimating  to  Stumpes  to  begin 
carving,  which  that  model  fag  proceeded  to  do  on  the  spot  with  the  expert- 
ness  of  a  professional. 

**  Somersetshire,"  I  answered,  feeling  very  much  like  adding,  **  Sir." 

**  And  in  what  form  are  you  placed  ?  "  continued  Asheton,  receiving 
on  his  plate  a  slice  of  ham  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  thin  as  a  wafer. 

"Blazepole,  you've  forgotten  the  mustard,"  whispered  Stumpes, 
sepulchrally. 

**It  was  you  that  forgot  it,"  retorted  Blazepole,  in  the  tone  of  a 
conspirator ;  but  he  made  a  dive  at  the  cupboard  for  the  empty  mustard- 
pot,  and  vanished  out  of  the  room  with  it,  scrambling  down  the  staircase 
four  steps  at  a  time,  en  route  for  the  kitchen. 

'*In  lower  fourth,"  I  replied  to  Asheton's  question,  feeling  more  and 
more  like  saying  "  Sir,"  and  unable  to  take  my  eyes  off  him,  as  he  ate  a 
muffin,  waiting  till  the  mustard  had  arrived. 

**  Well,  you  are  excused  fagging  till  next  Thursday  week,"  he. rejoined, 
cutting  up  his  ham ;  "and  after  that  you'll  fag  for  me,  along  with  Stumpes 
there,  Blazepole,  and  Jickling.  But,  by  the  way,  where  is  Jickling? 
Has  he  shirked  fagging  ?  "  And  Asheton  looked  up  from  his  plato  and 
round  the  room  inquiringly. 

Stumpes  did  not  immediately  answer.    He  had  no  respect  for  Jick- 
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ling,  but  he  had  n  greiit  deal  fur  tboso  time-hoDoared  principles  that 
prokibit  tale-tcUing  ;  so,  with  mora  §ohcitu<le  for  the  interest  of  these 
ptinciplea  ihaa  for  thoee  of  abatract  truth,  he  prooeedod  to  invent  an 
(ticnso  for  his  absent  fag-mate,  not  knowing  more  than  the  man  in  tlie 
mooa  to  what  that  abeence  was  due. 

"  I  think  my  tutor  sent  for  him  after  prajere,"  he  said. 

"  What  about  ?  *■ 

"  Probably  for  not  being  at  prayers,"  responded  Btumpca,  bravely. 

"But he  aa»  at  prajeris."  remarked  Ashctuu. 

••Then  it  most  have  been  for  something  else,"  said  Stmnpes,  per- 
placed  ;  but  ho  was  spared  the  trouble  of  drawing  farther  on  hta  imaginu- 
tion,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  precipitate  shnffliug  of  feet  in  the 
puioge,  and  a  double  i-ntry — Blazepolo  with  the  mustard,  and  Jickling 
himself  willi  nothing. 

It  iras  the  first  time  Asheton  bod  seen  Jickhng  that  half,  bo  he  held 
oat  hia  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jickling  ?  "  he  said. 

"'Do,  Asheton?"  mumbled  Jickling,  extending  a  dusky  paw. 

**  Late,  of  conrse,"  pursued  Asheton. 

"Yea,"  returned  Jickling,  withdrawing  the  paw,  and  thrnsting  it  deep 
JDlo  a  troaser- pocket,  where,  finding  some  (toppers,  it  began  to  rattle  them. 

*'  And  what's  this  I  hear,"  aekod  Aebeton,  helping  himself  to  mnstardi 
and  spt'okiog  without  a  siuilB,  "  that  you've  already  been  flogged,  by  way 
of  beginning  the  half  wcU  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jickling,  gloomily  ;  "  I  bad  seven  cuts." 

"  For  shooting  poas  ?  " 

"They  were  small  peas,"  remoustra tod  Jickling.  "Besides,  I  don't 
eee  what  right  a  master  has  to  nail  me  when  I'm  in  a  coloured  tie.  I  waa 
in  the  train — hadn't  yet  reached  Eton,  nor  put  my  black  tie  on.  The 
tnin  stops  at  Hanwell.  I  fish  out  a  poft.shooter,  and  let  fly  at  the  engine- 
driver  of  a  neighbouring  train,  A  master  pokes  his  head  out  of  the  neit 
eiuiiage -window,  and  says,  '  What's  your  name  ?  Whore  do  you  board  ? 
I  shall  complain  of  yon.'     1  call  that  snobbish." 

"  What  do  you  call  nhooting  the  peas  ?  "  asked  Asheton,  quietly. 

Jiokling  stared ;  but,  after  turning  the  matter  over,  declined  to  take 
any  notice  of  this  question.     He  recommenced  to  rattle  his  coppers. 

"  Ah  I  that  reminds  me,"  broke  in  Asheton  ;  "  before  you've  spent  all 
your  money,  please  to  pay  me  your  football  subsoription," 

Jickling  pulled  an  eicessively  wry  face  ;  not  so  Stumpes  and  Blaze- 
poie,  who,  with  the  alacrity  of  habit,  and  without  being  asked,  drew  out 
their  parses,  and  laid  on  Asheton's  table  the  sum  of  three  aliillings  and 
aizpence  apiece. 

"  It's  for  the  footballs,  the  goal-sticks,  the  cad  who  takes  care  of  the 
bkUa,  and  the  beer  we  drink  after  playing,"  eiplamed  Stumpes  to 
whisper.     "Fork  out  yours  too,"    And  under  Stumpes'  direction,  I 

as— ^ 


)  of  the  J 

mein  K  ^^M 
I  forked  ^^H 
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Jickling,  meanwhiley  had  mmmagod  in  his  pockets,  and  prodnced  a 
sovereign,  which  he  gazed  at  with  an  eye  of  affection,  as  apparently  his 
last.  Then,  after  a  good  deal  more  fambling,  he  managed  to  scrape 
together  the  requisite  smaller  sum,  parting,  however,  with  all  his  copper 
money  to  effect  this  total,  which  formed  a  brown  heap  on  the  table. 
Asheton  had  been  silently  disposing  of  his  ham.  He  now  looked  np 
fixedly  at  Jicklijig,  and  said,  "  Have  you  paid  all  your  debts,  Jickling  ?  ** 

**  What  debts  ?  "  asked  Jickling,  sulky  and  embarrassed. 

**  Your  ticks  to  Spankie,  Jobic,  and  the  other  men  at  the  wall.  You 
owed  them  all  something.' ' 

**  Yes,"  grumbled  Jickling,  more  and  more  sulky. 

**  Then,  you  owe  no  one  anything  now  ?  " 

'*  Nothing,"  answered  Jickling,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  morose  look  that 
bore  an  economy  of  truth  on  the  face  of  them. 

**  Well,  then,"  returned  Asheton,  either  believing  or  pretending  to 
believe,  **  you  are  free  to  make  a  fresh  start  now,  and  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  for  the  future — and  you  must  try  and  do  it  for  your  own  sake.  I  don't 
want  to  say  anything  unpleasant,  mind  you,"  added  he,  in  a  voice  which 
I  think  took  us  aU  aback  from  its  sudden  seriousness  ;  '*  but  up  to  this 
time,  Jickling,  your  life  at  Eton  has  been  a  failure ;  and  as  we  all  in  this 
house  are  concerned  for  our  own  honour  in  not  seeing  you  go  to  the  bad, 
I  mean  to  keep  a  sort  of  a  look-out  over  you  this  half.  Yes.  I  don't  mean 
to  spy  over  you  or  pry  about  you,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  I  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  render  you  fit  for  something,  as  you've  hitherto  been 
fit  for  nothing.  Last  half,  and  the  half  before,  you  never  played  and 
never  worked.  You  spent  your  time  mooning  about,  with  your  face 
unwashed,  your  lessons  unlearned,  and  no  sort  of  object  in  life  but  to 
catch  flies,  count  the  dogs  in  Fisher  the  birdman's  yard,  run  into 
idiotic  mucks,  and  get  swished.  That  won't  do.  Be  anything  you  please 
— a  sap,  a  dry-bob,  or  a  wet-bob* — but  be  something.  Going  on  as 
you're  doing,  you'd  be  a  confirmed  muff,  and  perhaps  a  leg,  by  the  time 
you're  twenty  ;  and  then,  of  course,  you'd  lay  it  half  to  me,  and  say  that 
if  Asheton,  who  was  your  fag-master,  had  done  his  duty,  you  wouldn't  bo 
where  you  are.  And  that's  true.  If  I  had  a  brother  here,  I  shouldn't 
let  him  follow  the  road  you're  treading,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  should  allow 
you.  I'll  say  more — ^I  don't  think  it  would  be  honest  or  Obut  to  aUow  yon. 
And  now  that's  enough,"  concluded  Asheton,  quietly  pouring  himself  out 
some  tea.  **  You  may  run  along,  all  of  you ;  and  as  for  you,  young  man  " 
(turning  his  eyes  on  me),  '^  bear  in  mind  what  I've  just  said  to  Jickhng. 
Be  something :  give  yourself  an  object,  and,  if  it's  an  honourable  one,  yon 
won't  be  sorry  for  it  by-and-by." 

In  another  minute  we  were  all  standing  outside  Asheton*s  door,  and  I, 
whom  my  fag-master's  few  words  had  impressed  more  than  any  pulpit* 
sermon  I  had  ever  heard,  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  to  think  what  my  fears 

♦  «  A  sap,"  "  a  dry-bob,"  or  **  a  w«trbob,"  Anglici,  «*  a  bookwonn,"  **  a  cAckObar^ 
or  *<  an  oanmum." 


■if  tba  morning  bud  all  ecmo  to,  and  wh&t  maimer  of  n  fellow  it  waa  I 
«u  going  to  serve. 

"  la  he  alvavB  like  that  ?  "  I  asked  of  Jiukling,  with  souie  emotioD. 

"  Toe,"  ftoiiwfirei]  Jickliog,  in  hnge  indignation  ;  "  ho'e  alva^'ig  fond  of 
^wing,  Wliut  bnsiucRa  bus  he  to  question  me  about  my  ticks  ?  they 
•lon't  concent  him.  And  why  does  he  say  he  ahaU  spy  and  pry  into  me 
all  this  b&if  ?  Ha  hasn't  the  right  to  do  it.  No,  he  hasn't.  And  It's 
batefnl  suobbipjmesa  of  him  to  pri-toud  hu  has." 

Whereat  Jickliug  tnrnud  round  facing  the  door,  and  raising  hie  hand 
to  a  loTul  with  his  couuteiianci;.  made,  I  regret  to  state,  with  hia  liisplflyL'd 
Sngets,  that  gostitro  which,  in  ail  times  and  in  all  countries,  has  been 
expreasivo  of  conti'mjrtuons  delinnce. 

II. 

Onr  life  at  Eton  wns  hy  no  moans  a  mouutonons  one,  and  a  new 
lisllow  (tfipocially  had  so  many  tluugin  to  visit,  be  initiated  in,  and  marvel 
at,  that  his  firBt  mouth  was  a  sort  of  honeymoon,  very  different  from  the 
fint  months  at  ordinarj  Echools.  Wo  were  not  overburdened  with  work 
dUier,  aa  times  then  went ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  bad  plen^  of 
work  M>t  OS,  but  didn't  do  it,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  I  used 
aomatimca  to  wonder,  as  I  sat  on  those  good  hard  brown  benchee  in  the 
upper  echool,  juxt  nnder  Camden's  hust,  what  kind  of  thoughts  must  pass 
thnm^  OUT  master's  mind  as  be  comtemplated  the  aeventy-BvP  of  as  who 
fbmed  his  divinon,  and  ruminated  over  the  distressing  idea  that  not  ten 
mt  of  the  whole  company  know  thoir  lessons,  or  had  known  them  yoster- 
flay,  or  pur[)f>seil  knowing  them  to-morrow.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
that  wo  were  all  aa  sbtUfnl  as  Jickling.  The  diiferenee  between  him  and 
na  was,  that  wo  kept  up  appearances.  'When  called  op  to  coustme,  we 
ConM  generally  stammer  through  the  lesson  without  committing  more  than 
a  rational  number  of  biuaders— say  one  per  line  ;  and  we  strove  to  do  our 
rersos  and  themes  m  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  us  aa  few  introdnctioiia  aa 
possible  to  the  head-master.  But  beyond  this,  perhaps,  the  least  said  the 
batter.  It  uned  to  be  the  golden  rule  at  Eton  to  give  ua  tmce  more  work 
than  we  could  honestly  do,  and  to  class  ns  in  divisions  three  times  as  big 
B>  I  single  tutor  could  conscientiously  aupervise ;  the  result  of  which  was 
diat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragons  (chiefly  cdlegors  or  foundation 
bqya)  in  every  form,  who  went  by  the  graceful  epithet  of  "sop,"  and 
W«ro  regarded  with  a  respectful  and  affectionate  contempt  by  the  rest, 
•vmybody  did  jnst  the  amount  of  stady  that  was  absolutely  and  barely 
BueBsary  to  keep  him  ont  of  trouble,  but  no  more.  And  what  this  bare 
MDOtiDt  was  may  be  pleasantly  judged  by  the  fact  that  even  when  a  boy 
bad  reached  to  such  a  position  in  tho  school  as  Aehetun  occupied,  he  still 
Icamed  all  hia  lessons  by  the  aid  of  the  Bohn  elassics,  foohng  quite 
pcnKrinw  to  master  them  otherwise. 

I  tnenlion  this  to  exjilain  how  it  was  thai  I  found  I  had  a  good 
■pare  time  on  my  bands  aa  aoon  aa  I  settled  down  to  Eton 
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comrades  quickly  inducted  me  into  the  science  of  taking  things  easy  with 
regard  to  school-work ;  and  Jickling,  who  was  an  apt  teacher  that  way, 
would  have  had  me  adopt  the  same  spirit  in  aU  the  other  husinesses  and 
obligations  of  our  small  world.  Somehow  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me, 
had  Jickling.  It  must  have  been  my  newness  that  did  it,  and  also  the 
circumstance  that  we  two  were  neighbours — ^which  allowed  him  by  the 
way  to  bear  down  upon  me  at  all  hours  and  borrow  articles  of  my  property, 
which  he  scrupulously  forgot  to  return.  Jickling  was  not  only  one  of 
those  boys  who  are  bent  upon  going  wrong  themselves,  but  he  dearly  loved 
to  drag  others  into  scrapes  with  him.  I  was  warned  of  this  fatal 
propensity  on  his  part  both  by  Greegleby  and  Blazepole ;  Stumpes  mi. 
also  conveyed  a  friendly  admonition  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  Asheton 
one  morning  sent  for  me  on  purpose  to  say  that  I  must  be  careful  what  I 
did  when  Jickling  was  by  to  advise  me.  But  these  counsels,  though  they 
kept  me  from  falling  into  any  of  Jickling*  s  more  dangerous  snares,  did  not 
remove  him  from  my  company.  He  was  always  with  me.  He  acknow- 
ledged with  a  candour  that  did  him  honour,  that  he  liked  '*  fellows  whom 
you  could  humbug  till  all  was  blue  ; ''  and  on  my  soliciting  an  explanation, 
abruptly  and  gravely  asked  me  when  my  birthday  was. 

**  In  October,"  I  answered,  naively. 

**  Next  month  ?  "  said  he.  "  Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  "  (and  his  eyes 
glared  on  me  half-intimidatingly) — **  it's  to  be  hoped  that  you'll  do  what's 
usual,  and  not  be  mean  and  shabby  as  some  new  fellows  are.  Every  new 
fellow  who's  worth  his  weight  in  rags,  goes  to  Goodford  and  asks  him  to 
give  the  whole  school  a  holiday  on  the  first  birthday  he  spends  here. 
Only  the  rule  is  to  ask  a  month  in  advance,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes,  and 
allow  Goodford  time  to  order  the  fireworks." 

"  What  fireworks  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  the  fireworks  that  are  let  oflf  in  the  playing  fields  on  a  new 
fellow's  birthday,"  answered  Jickling.  **  And  then  there's  the  ginger-wiue. 
After  the  fireworks,  ginger-wine's  handed  round,  and  everybody  has  a 
glassful.     Fifth  form,  two  glasses  full.     You'll  have  to  see  to  all  that.". 

Now  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  any  of  this  to  my  fresh  and 
unsuspecting  mind.  At  my  private  school  (we  had  numbered  twelve 
there)  every  birthday  had  been  an  occasion  for  festivity,  and  ginger-wine 
had  always  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  day's  entertainment.  I 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  at  Eton ;  nay,  I  considered  that 
Eton,  being  the  worthier  place,  would  probably  hold  the  more  strenuously 
to  a  worthy  custom.  So,  to  be  brief,  that  self-same  afternoon  I  was 
standing,  by  Jickling's  direction,  under  the  colonnade  of  the  school-yard, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Goodford  and  of  all  the  school  pnepostors,  gathered 
together,  as  was  the  rule,  to  deliver  their  bills  of  absentees,  or  of  boys  on 
the  sick-list,  after  three-o'clock  cliapel.  Dr.  Goodford,  seeing  me  stand 
beside  him  with  my  hat  on,  began  by  asking  me,  with  stately  courtesy, 
whether  I  had  a  cold  in  the  head. 

I  was  about  to  answer  that  a  tireaome  cold,  ^la<i^\i  V^  ^^<^WL  tsa 
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MUM  Btl  Weeks  before,  ha<l  happUj'  disappeared,  and  to  thauk  him  for  so 
kindlj'  inqoirmg  after  it,  wheu  nn  opportaite  Budgo  from  a  pnepoetor  to 
the  right,  luid  a  cATeruous  wliisper  of  "  Hat !  "  trom  a  prtepostor  on  the 
left,  brought  mo  to  n  yague  sense  of  the  Bituatioit.  I  imeorared, 
Teddeniog  ;  and  Dr.  Goodford  then  begged  to  know,  with  the  eome 
high  poUtoDestj  »a  before,  to  what  ho  tvas  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of 
lay  listt. 

I  spoke  withoDt  a  shadow  of  diffideuue,  aud  itsked  fur  n  lum  diet  for 
thu  whole  school  (Jickliug  hod  foruished  me  with  the  prccisu  words)  in 
tumoor  of  m;  birthday,  which  fell  on  the  26th  of  October I 

1  have  not  forgotten  the  interminable  laaghter  that  followed,  Dor  tb«  I 
conTolBJoDS  of  one  piirtiaiilar  priepoBtor,  aged  eleven,  and  habitually 
muDniTiiI,  who  roUed  about  aguinst  the  colonnade  pillars,  holding  his 
hand  to  his  waistband,  and  shrieking  "  Oh  my  I  "  from  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings.  I  was  knowu  by  the  name  of  ^on  Dit»  ever  ailerwiirds,  and 
beaveu  knows  what  never-ending  jokes  this  Brat  sucueasful  aud  cruel 
hoax  of  JiL'kliug's  entailed  upon  me. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  laugh  at  It  was  Asheton ;  and  as  he  had 
seriooaly  set  himself  to  the  regejierntion  of  Jickling,  be  told  that  yonth 
roandly  and  firmly  at  fagging  next  morning  that  he  meant  to  have  an  end 
of  thia.  Jickling  sulked.  Ever  since  that  diEOgreeable  morning  when 
Aslteton  Jmd  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  his  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  hia 
life  had  not  been  happy.  Atdieton  insisted  now  upon  his  woabiog  hia 
baadjB  and  face  properly,  hrashing  his  clothes  and  keeping  his  room  in 
order.  Nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  to  Jickling.  His  room  was 
generally  a  higgledy-piggledy  of  torn  books,  crumpled  papers,  and 
(wattM-ed  clothing.  Great  splashy  stains  on  the  carpet  marked  the  spola  i 
where  he  had  lot  fall  snccesBivo  inkstands  ;  and  the  solitary  picture  in  hia 
room  was  crashed  right  through  the  middle,  from  having  been  used  as  a 
target  for  a  roll  in  a  moment  of  sportive  cbulhtion.  All  this  was  pat  to 
righte.  The  broken  pictnre,  by  Asheton's  order,  was  consigned  to  the 
doBt-bin  ;  the  clothing  was,  by  Jickling  himself,  acting  under  Ashetou'a 
Borteyiog  eye,  neatly  folded  and  put  away  Into  drawers ;  a  cageful  of 
imhettllhy  doiiuice,  whom  Jickling  seemed  to  rear  tenderly  for  the  especial 
pnipose  of  taking  them  out  in  his  pockets  aud  letting  them  loose  in  schoul, 
was  Bommarily  confiscated,  and  on  Jickling  protesting  loudly  and  untruly 
tilst  these  mice  were  bis  private  aud  nnscizable  property,  since  he  had 
paid  for  them,  theii'  full  valae  (foor  shillings  and  ninepence)  was  remitted 
t«  him  in  money.  On  the  whole,  Jickling  began  to  see  that  a  firm  hand 
Vas  exercising  its  sway  over  him.  Asheton  went  the  length  of  seeing  for 
himself  every  evening  that  JickUng  learned  his  lessons  for  the  next  day.  ! 
and  did  not  pass  his  time  tracing  patterns  on  his  bureau  with  a  red-hot  \ 
polur,  as  he  much  preferred  to  do. 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  tho  feud  between  the  two 
eeaaeleas  and  terrible.  Every  day,  or  at  least,  every  half-holiday  ( 
t&tf»  ifitra  tbTnn  o(  these  a  week)  a  game  ot  ioot>i%l\  '««»  ^fi.'^eA.\i 
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tutor's  field,  and  everybody  was  expected  to  be  present  at  it.  The  object 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  train  good  football-players  for  the  Honse  Eleyen, 
and  in  the  next,  to  make  the  games  really  pleasant,  which  they  would 
not  have  been  had  the  attendance  been  fitful  and  limited.  Now,  nothing 
would  induce  Jickling  to  play.  Most  splemnly  was  he  told  that  if  he 
were  not  at  his  post  in  the  field  at  the  time  when  the  game  began,  it 
would  go  hard  with  him.  He  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  these 
menaces,  and  when  the  game  began  he  was  invariably  wanting.  "  What*8 
the  use  of  my  going  to  football  ?  "  he  pouted  angrily,  as  Asheton  caught 
him  in  the  very  act  of  bolting  up  the  High  Street  one  morning  after 
eleven-o'clock  school.  *'  I  never  touch  the  ball  once  during  the  whole 
game.  It's  always  you  swells  who  have  it ;  and  then,  when  the  game's 
over,  you  drink  all  the  beer,  and  I  get  none." 

**  That's  not  true,  Jickling." 

*^  It  is.  I  turned  the  can  upside  down  yesterday;  there  was  nothing 
in  it.     I  ought  to  know." 

**  You're  teaching  Rivers  to  be  as  disreputable  as  yourself.  What  are 
you  doing  with  Jickling,  Rivers  ?  " 

**  He  was  going  to  show  me  a  dog,"  I  stammered. 

**  A  mangy  brute  you  swore  you  had  got  rid  of  at  the  end  of  last  half," 
said  Asheton,  indignantly,  to  Jickling.  **  Now,  I'U  be  bound  you  meant 
Rivers  to  buy  this  dog  of  you.     Did  he.  Rivers  ?    Tell  me  the  truth." 

I  hung  my  head.  Such  was  indeed  the  aim  of  our  expedition. 
Jickling  had  consented  to  sell  mo  a  mongrel  cur,  which  I  didn't  want, 
nor  he  either,  for  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  He  had  assured  me 
that  it  was  part  of  established  and  insurmountable  usage  to  possess  a 
dog,  and  that  by  not  having  one  I  should  be  holding  myself  up  as  an 
object  of  scorn  and  derision  to  the  community.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
the  bird-fancier's  whore  Jickling  kept  the  brute. 

Asheton  guessed  much  of  this  by  our  faces,  and  though  we  were 
standing  in  the  most  firequented  part  of  the  street,  and  though,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  it  was  not  his  habit  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  a  lower 
boy  injpublic,  he  dealt  Jickling  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  almost  sent  him 
backward  into  a  shop-window.  **  A  fellow  who  will  sell  a  worthless  dog  to 
a  credulous  school-fellow  at  twelve  will  sell  spavined  horses  at  twenty, 
and  be  kicked  oflf  race -courses  at  twenty-five,"  he  exclaimed,  pale  with 
anger.  **  Now  cut  along  both  of  you  in  front  of  me  to  Fisher's,  and  I'U 
follow.     We'll  just  see  into  this  matter." 

The  pair  of  us  trooped  on  together  without  a  word — Jickling  dogged 
and  sullen,  but  not  crying,  for  he  was  not  the  fellow  to  shed  tears  at  a 
slap  of  the  face,  or  indeed  at  any  other  physical  mishap.  Asheton  walked 
at  a  safe  distance  behind — near  enough  to  preclude  all  idea  of  escape  on 
Jickliug's  part,  far  enough  not  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  had  us  both  in 
custody.  In  this  way  we  reached  a  small  and  dark  bird-case  shop,  which 
we  entered,  and  so  passed  down  a  long  and  narrow  passage  at  the  back 
into  a  yard,  which  was,  like  all  bird-  and  dog-fancierg'  yards,  filled  with 


tnn  eliuteed  lo  kcuntils,  plointiTc  terriers  who  had  their  oars  cropped  and 
were  wbimng  ahiveriogly ;  wool-Btuffed  boiI  pin-trusaed  bird-Bkins,  set  op 
in  tlm  BUD  to  dry  ;  metanchol;  rabbits  in  bntehcs,  and  so  on.  Jickling'a 
■log,  oanspiaiOQB  liy  a  total  abeence  of  brted  and  by  ilcficieucy  of  hair,  was 
H&ted  on  his  hiud-qnnrterg,  nnd  not  np  a  diEmii!  mnsiu  at  unr  Approach. 

!Ilwre  was  m  old  man,  with  a  wcftther-boateu  bat.  giving  a  puppy 
miilli  out  of  a  broken  saucer.  Hu  looked  up,  eipoeUug  tn  see  somo  of 
Iho  lower  boys,  who  were  hie  moat  constant  customers  ;  but  ou  catching 
■tight  of  a  fellow  in  the  Eight,  he  rose  from  hia  atooping  posture  and 
fiogered  the  brim  of  his  head-dress. 

"  Fisbor,  which  is  Mr.  Jiokling's  dog  ?  "  aaked  Asheton  braaquely. 
The  nun  addreeaed  as  Fisher  pointed  to  the  heiist,  and  added,  appn- 
rcntl;  for  his  own  private  aatisfaction,  for  he  could  scarcely  ejpcct  that 
anybody  else  would  concur  in  the  remark,  "And  a  'iindBome  dawg  too." 
"  Is  be  pniil  for?  "  continued  Ashotou. 

Fi«her  glanced  at  Jickiing  nfl  if  to  know  what  this  monnt.  Jicbling 
wore  Boeh  a  hnng-dt^  exprv^Esion  that  there  was  no  making  ont.  Aabeton 
luui  tolteu  out  hia  purse,  which  was  n  manner  of  cloqtience  that  Fiehor 
KOfid  to  onderetand.  Be  cast  a  second  look  at  Jickling,  and  then  said, 
Tab.  sir,  but  there  be  twelve  sbillin's  owing  for  the  beep  and  doctorin' 
Vt  faint.  Very  ill  that  dawg  htte  been — took  more  than  a  bucketful  of 
•jkjiie  iasi  holidays." 

Afl  if  to  iifiseut,  tiu,  cui'  niisi'il  Uiu  Lead  nloft  miil  piped  the  most  dole- 
VmiM  i)ot«s. 

Did  Jickling  tell  you  there  were  twelve  sbillinga  owing?  "  inijuired 
of  me. 
1  Bbook  my  head.  Jickling,  seeming  to  apprehend  a  second  edition 
tit  the  bos  on  tbe  ear,  backed  to  a  prudent  distance.  But  Asheton  aimply 
"  It  looks,  Jickling,  as  tf  you  had  meant  to  sell  this  dog  without 
talUng  Kvers  that  he  was  virtnally  in  pawn,  nnd  leaving  him  to  find  it 
L  for  himself  when  he  had  paid  yon  the  money.  But  as  thin  pretty 
vBH  not  completed  yon  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nibt.  Now  pay  Fieber." 
In  gnlky  eilence  Jickling  ftimbled  for  his  purse,  and  presently  muttered 
thai  there  were  only  eii  shillings  in  it.  Asheton  looked  for  himself  aftor- 
Wurds,  feeling  Jickling's  waistcoat-pockets,  and  ordeiing  him  to  turn  those 
of  his  trousers  inside-out.  This  injunction  only  produced  an  odd  half- 
Ipmaty,  seeing  which  Asheton  Raid  be  would  pay  the  other  six  shillings 
itaaM,  nnd  did.  "  And,  now,  what's  the  snm  yon  were  to  give  Jickling, 
'Kvers  ?  "  proceeded  he,  looking  hard  at  me. 
"  Fifleuo  and  six,'"  I  answered,  piteously. 

I*  What  a  muff  you  must  bo,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  half  smile.  "  Well, 
^iekling,  I  shall  buy  your  dog  of  you — you  may  consider  that  I  owe  you 
iniiia-iind-Gis." 

ndsome  dawg,  sir,"  repeated  Fisher,  with  suppressed  CDthu- 
VfhsXa  to  be  dono  with  him  ?  " 
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**  Since  you  seem  to  admire  him  bo  macb,  you  may  keep  him/* 
answered  Asheton.  <*  And  now,  you  two,  be  back  to  college,  and  go  off 
to  the  football  field.  Your  nine-an^-six,  Jickling,  I  shall  give  to  Spankie. 
You  told  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  half  that  you  owed  him  nothing — 
I've  learned  that  you  never  paid  him  at  all." 

**  I  did  pay  him,"  grumbled  Jickling.  •*  Spankie  has  told  you  a  lie." 
But  as  if  to  render  the  discomfiture  of  Jickling  complete  that  moming, 
we  were  no  sooner  out  of  Fisher's  shop  than  who  should  come  waddling 
down  the  pavement  but  this  very  Spankie,  who  immediately  made  a 
wheezy  dart  towards  Jickling,  and  spluttered,  in  the  fat  way  peculiar  to 
him,  **  Ah,  Jickling,  sir,  you're  a  bad  lot,  sir.  Owed  me  ten  bob,  you 
did,  sir,  and  never  thought  of  giving  me  a  sixpence  of  it.  No,  sir — not 
you,  sir — catch  you,  sir  1" 

He  is  dead  now,  poor  Spankie,  and  there  can  be  nothing  personal  in 
sketching  him  as  he  was  in  his  declining  age — a  fat,  puffy,  red-faced  man 
of  sixty,  with  a  greasy  hat  which,  if  boiled  down,  might  have  furnished  a 
pint  of  on,  and  a  double-breasted  faded  blue  coat,  buttoned  military-wise 
up  to  his  chin.    He  was  well  off  was  Spankie,  and  pubHc  rumour  made 
him  out  to  be  richer  than  perhaps  was  really  the  case ;  but  for  certain 
he  had  subscribed  50Z.  to  the  building  of  St.  John's  Church  in  the  High 
Street,  and  for  certain,  too,  he  led  a  snugly  luxurious  existence  in  the 
small  well-fumished  house  he   rented  near  the  Fives'  Courts.      Of  a 
Sunday,  too,  he  would  bloom  out  superbly  in  black  clothes,  grey  gloves, 
a  smoothly  ironed  white  or  nankeen  neckcloth,  and  a  hat  of  unexceptional 
finish — in  which  guise  he  would  walk,  prayer-book  in  hand,  to  the  church 
he  had  helped  to  bmld,  and  declare  himself  a  miserable  sinner  with  a 
fervour  that  was  very  much  to  his  credit.     But  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Spankie  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  nobiHty  of  these  realms.     The 
man  was  an  ambulating  peerage.     He  knew  Lodge  by  heart,  and  Burke's 
landed  gentry,  and  everything  about  everybody  who  had  ever  done  any- 
thing, or  was  likely  to  do  anything  by-and-by.     Impossible  to  catch  him 
tripping  as  to  who  was  the  son  of  who,  or  who  was  the  heir  to  this  or  that 
estate.     The  following  pattern  of  dialogue  would  take  place  between  him 
and  new  fellows  ^in  the  lower  school  or  fourth  form,  who  wished  to  buy 
wares  of  him  on  credit. 

**  Spankie,  I  want  you  to  tick  me,"  would  say  a  young  gentleman  some 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  directing  his  hand  towards  the  fruit-basket. 
**  No,  sir ;  I  never  tick,  sir.     "What's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 
'*  Plantagenet,"  would  answer  three-foot-six,  raising  the  lid  of  the 
basket,  and  thrusting  his  head  in. 

*<  Oh,  the  Earl  of  Plantagenet.  Yes,  my  lord ;  many's  the  apple  I've 
sold  to  his  Grace  your  father ;  but  he  chiefly  Hked  tarts,  did  his  Grace. 
Help  yourself,  my  lord.  I  never  takes  ready  money  of  a  nobleman,  my 
lord.  Not  that  they  often  offers  it  me — they  don't ;  but  it  would  be  all 
the  same  if  they  did,  my  lord." 

Whereupon  young  Plantagenet  would  help  himself,  and  do  so  again 
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U»  wai  day,  and  the  day  after. — and,  nt  Iho  commencemeDt  of  the  next 
J  tiine,  find  himself  cbargeil  fivo  timus  more  Iban  ho  eipected  ;  for 
jl  «ua  a  sagaoious  cn&toiu  of  Bpoukie's  to  ohaxge  rather  according  to  the 
18  of  bia  cuBtomtirs,  than  tmuurding  to  the  aututd  value  of  the  gooda 
Uwy  had  pnrchnsed  of  him.     In  this  way  mistakes  wore  prevented. 

As  to  JiiJding's  debt,  it  probably  amoimted,  in  real  truth,  to  five 
KhUluigs,  ur  thereabunts ;  but  Hpankio,  with  a  very  pardonable  love  of 
ruund  figures,  had  set  it  down  at  ten,  appending  an  extra  penny •hatlpeuny 
for  funn'a  sake,  and  to  convey  tho  idea  that  he  was  sedulously  minute  in 
1wi|>iug  his  BccDunta.  He  now  civUed  energetically  upon  his  debtor  to 
£^date  the  momays  due ;  and  appeiiled,  bowicgly  and  pulhngiy, 
'JUhetoB,  to  see  juntico  done  him. 

■•  There  is  no  reason  to  eicito  yourself,"  said  Asheton,  coldly — for  he 
evidently  disliked  to  see  an  Eton  fellow  insulted  in  this  pitiful  way  by  a 
tradesiuaii — and  he  handed  Spankie  a  half  sovereign.  "  This,"  said  he, 
n  A  dignified  tone,  that  quickly  brought  Spankie's  greasy  hat  from  off  his 
tKtutrable  head,  "  this  is  money  I  owe  Mr.  Jickling,  and  he  has  reijuested 
Be  to  pay  yon.  Bnt  for  the  future,  mind,  whatever  Mr.  Jickling  takoB 
Itf  you  nill  he  paid  for  there  and  then.     You  nuilenftanil." 

Bpftokie  either  did  or  didn't  onderstand,  hat  he  made  a  profound 
u  of  the  head,  saying,  "  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  sir  ;  I  always  knew 
Z  could  trust  Mr.  Jickling,  sir.     'Ave  a  npple,  Mr.  Jickling.     That's  what 
I'ro  jnst  boon  to  Windsor  abont,  Kir,  to  buy  apples  at  tho  market,  sir — ^ 
IHI  Kbstone,  penny  apiece,  sir ;  pay  me  when  yon  please,  sir." 
K^t  was  GO  inveterate  in  Jiekling,  that,  despito  everything  he  had 
put  gone  through,  he  actually  stretched  out  bia  hand  on  hearing  that  h 
*  credit  was  opened  to  him,  and  would  have  taken  the  forbidden  fruit 
i  not  Asheton  pushed  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  You 
bieorngible  young  beggar  you  I  I  declare  there's  no  trusting  yoi 
loa'fl  sight.    Now  nm  off,  and  if  1  don't  find  you  at  football  when  I  c 
fmi'Ti  Bee  what  will  happen.     As  for  you,  Spankie,  I  warn  you  that  if 
VU  trust  Mr.  Jickling  again,  I  shall  forbid  him  to  pay  you.     Whatever 
d  owes  you  I  shall  get  from  him,  and  hand  over  to  my  tutor,  to  put  into 
bo  poor-box.     Yon  know  I  keep  my  word." 

We  played  football,  Jiekling  and  I,  that  diiy,  and  were  kept  severely 
D  that  pastime  tax  every  subsequent  hulf-holiday  or  hohday.  Aeheton 
RMoued  that  whilst  playiug  football  one  was  at  least  out  of  mischief; 
ud  much  as  Jickling  disliked  the  game,  and  htUe  as  I  myself  enjoyed  un 
mugeinent  which  consisted,  for  lower  boys,  in  racing  in  a  flannel  shirt 
r  a  football  which  only  upper  boys  caught,  we  bucid  had  to  make  a 
rirtoe  of  necessity.  Punctuidly  as  the  time  for  beipnning  the  game 
trived,  JickUng  would  be  seen  to  march  niefully  on  to  the  ground,  under 
Ibe  escort  of  Bla^tepole,  Greeglehy,  and  young  Stumpes,  whom  Asheton 
1  imagined  to  render  responsible  for  his  presence ;  and  such  was  the 
Rholesuiuu  effect  of  these  repeated  and  much-hated  gumea,  that  Jickling 
wtiyely  foimd  uo  time  in  which  to  get  into  scrapes,  and  tided  over  a 
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whole  month  without  being  once  flogged  or  getting  a  pcfna — if  we  except 
fifty  lines  once  or  twice  for  being  late  in  school  or  at  chapel.  Those, 
however,  who  have  seen  a  nag  reputed  weedy  and  vicious,  ridden  by  a 
horseman  who  kept  it  well  under  by  dint  of  whip,  spur,  and  curb,  know 
full  well  that  the  conduct  of  the  animal,  whilst  it  has  its  rider  on  its  back, 
affords  no  sort  of  clue  to  the  demeanour  it  may  adopt  when  the  rider  is 
away;  and  so  it  was  with  Jickling.  His  doing  well  for  a  time  was  a 
matter  of  compulsion.  Asheton*s  look-out  was  so  constant,  that  shying 
or  kicking  was  impossible.  But  Jickling  was  not  reformed  by  any  means ; 
and  before  this  could  be  effected,  he  had  still  had  one  quagmiiy  scrape  to 
wade  through,  which,  whilst  it  almost  cut  his  career  of  scrapes  short  to 
all  eternity,  was  indirectly  the  means  of  making  him  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
much  more  decidedly  and  definitely  than  Asheton  or  anybody  else  would 
ever  have  dared  hope.  This  scrape  was  brought  about  by  Windsor 
Fair. 

ni. 

Windsor  Fair  was  an  annual  episode  that  enlivened  the  month  of 
October.  It  was  a  three  days'  saturnalia,  during  which  the  royal  borough 
was  turned  upside  down,  and  all  Eton  kept  in  a  state  of  adventurous 
effervescence.  Eton  boys  were  forbidden  attending  the  fair,  owing  to 
cheap  gambling  that  was  conducted  by  means  of  low  roulette-tables  in  a 
spot  called  Bachelor's  Acre ;  but  like  many  other  prohibitions  at  Eton, 
this  one  was  made  with  a  very  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  that  nobody  had  the  slightest  thought  of  paying  attention  to  it. 
Very  strange  the  spirit  that  occasionally  actuated  the  Eton  authorities. 
If  it  had  been  really  desired  to  keep  the  boys  fi'om  the  fair,  one  would 
think  that  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  station  somebody  per- 
manently on  Windsor  Bridge,  to  send  back  every  boy  who  attempted  to 
cross.  A  master  might  have  done  it,  or  a  detective.  But  instead  of 
that,  the  course  pursued  was,  to  give  out  that  all  boys  caught  at  the  fair 
would  be  flogged ;  and  as  this  sort  of  warning  never  yet  deterred  any 
Etonian  from  doing  as  he  hsted,  the  scene  at  Windsor  during  the  three 
days  was  one  of  reverend  gentlemen  in  white  cravats  perpetually  chasing 
boys  in  and  out  of  booths,  over  gingerbread  stalls,  up  and  down  highways 
and  byways,  greatly  to  the  edification  of  profane  spectators,  and  consider- 
ably, of  course,  to  the  upholding  of  pedagogical  authority. 

Now  it  stood  to  reason  that  Windsor  Fair  should  be  to  Jickling  the 
one  bright  date  in  the  year's  calendar.  It  was  better  than  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  match,  and  than  4th  of  Juno  :  for  you  broke  no  rule  by  going  to 
Lord's  or  to  Surly  Hall,  whereas  in  the  Windsor  Fair  there  was  the  fun 
itself,  then  the  pleasure  of  being  vainly  chased  by  a  master  you  hated, 
then  the  ineffable  dehght  of  breaking  rules,  all  three  rolled  into  one — 
perfect  bliss  in  short.  It  therefore  fell  Hke  &  thunderclap  on  Jickling 
when,  the  evening  before  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  Asheton  said  to  him : 
**  Mind,  Jickling,  I  won't  have  you  going  to  the  fair,  for  you'll  be  certain 
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lu  tfoaui  ta  grief  ui  unme  vbv  if  jott  do  ;  nnJ  I've  mude  np  mj  miiiil  Uiut 
gnaf  and  7«a  aro  to  be  Icept  apurt  tUia  luUf.  If  I  bttur  jonVe  bceu  ta 
Om  &ir,  ]roa  gfaall  have  double  fagging  for  a  moolh,  and  something  else 

Not  go  to  the  fair!     'Even  Btncnpiis  and  Blazcpola  thought  thi9  a 

ilroteh  of  prcruf^live.     The}'  lind  hoon  following,  with  a  Bympathizing 

^e.  flw  cBbritt  i<f  Aahetoit  to  make  Jickling  walk  in  a  straight  line,  for 

Jidding  had  been  nadoubtedlT  suub  a  hywonl  of  reproach  in  the  school 

refloct«d  discrpdit  on  tbo  hoiiso  in  which  he  boarded.    Out 

Ads,  la  interdict  a  fellow  &om  gi>iog  to  the  fiiiis  where  ererybody 

aai  vbere  Ashetun  himself  would  vt-Ttainly  go.  wna  hard ;  and 

es  minor  and  Blcizepola  lookod  eo&ipasBionately  upon  Jickling,  ax 

!  be  wure  lieing  Tictiniised.    As  for  Jirkhog  himself,  be  said  notbing ; 

Iml  I  readily  gneased,  from  the  eipresnon  that  atole  over  his  stahbom 

&ce  sod  flashed  out  of  his  shifty  eyes,  that  to  the  £tir  bo  meant  to  go, 

probibitioiis  notwithstanding ;  nor  was  I  wrong.  i 

Xhii  next  nioruing,  ut  nbout  half-post  eight — that  is,  after  first  sohool 

I  wu  ougugcd  iu  taking  a  '*  ban  and  eoffee  "  at  Brown's  ths  pastry- 

Tliere  were  four  piixtryeooka  within  the  College  precinrts,  and 

Irown's  was  the  lower-boy  honso — a  plaue  where  you  got  such  coffee  as  I 

■re  never  tasted  since,  either  bere  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent,  or 

I  itu  Bant ;  though,  to  be  snre,  t  biive  not  tried  Brown's  coffee  since  I 

M  fDorteeD,  vbich.  perhapi;,  renders  me  indulgent.     The  price  of  this 

Bfiw  per  cnp  was  twopence,  and  that  of  the  bult*red  bun  that  aceom- 

It  anolhcr  twopence — t<4al  price  of  the  banquet,  tonrpenee.     Wo 

ma  about  n  suoru  together,  at  most,  in  ISrown's  little  sliop,  and 

pkoe  was  always  ns  full  as  an  egg  :  so  full,  indeed,  that  nu  the 

iu  qnestion,  being  on  the  point  of  stuffing  my  last  fragment  of  bun 

niy  mouth,  I  was  puwerless  to  tiim  round,  on  feeling  nn  arm  laid  upon 

■7  BlfloVtt  tnggingly  ;  but  I  recognized  the  voice.     It  whs  Jii'kling's,  and 

ud :— "  I  aay,  Bivers,  I'm  going  to  the  fair.     WUl  you  come  ?  " 

"  And  fagging  ?"  1  asked,  astoniebed. 

*'  I'm  going  to  shirk  it,"  said  Jickling. 

"  And  prayers  ?  " 

*' I  shall  sliitk  them  too,"  was  his  auswer. 
"I  daren't,"  I  ejaculated,  timidly. 

■"Then  you're  a  funk,"  responded  Jickling,  with  great  contempt. 
'  Hub  is  just  the  time  for  the  fair.  All  the  maBtera  are  busy  betik-een 
and  elsveu.  There'll  be  two  at  the  most  there,  probably  only  one, 
Wo'tb  got  two  whole  hours  and  a  half  before  eleven -o'clock  school. 
rn  i^g,  whether  you  do  or  not ;  but  I  must  say  I  sbouldn't  like  to 
a  Bwiidiing  as  you  seem  to  do,"  sneered  Jickling,  with  diabolical 
on. 
I  don't  funk  a  Ewishiug,"  I  protested,  blushing  up  to  the  roots  rf 


taai 


liJKtw  you  funk  a  licking  from  Afiheton  for  shirking  fagging,"  roiled  j 
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Jickling,  wazmg  more  diabolical.     '*  I  don*t  care  that  for  ABheton ;  and 
I'm  jnst  going  to  the  fair  now  on  purpose  to  spite  him,  the  bmte." 

Now  I  did  not  like  the  imputation  of  '*  funking."  Being  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  considerably  afraid  both  of  the  swishing  and  the  licking,  I  was 
the  more  concerned  to  show  that  I  stood  in  not  the  slightest  dread  of 
either  of  these  ordeals.  Some  more  conversation  ensued,  between  us, 
importunately  tempting  on  his  side,  feebly  resisting  on  mine ;  and  the 
upshot  of  it  was  that,  several  other  boys  agreeing  to  join  the  party,  I  no 
longer  had  the  moral  courage  to  hold  aloof ;  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
(having  swallowed  a  second  cup  of  coffee  to  screw  up  my  valour  to  the 
starting-point)  was  crossing  Windsor  Bridge  with  a  beating  pulse,  throbbing 
heart,  and  eyes  strained  to  see  if  they  would  not  behold  a  master  spring 
up  like  a  jack-in-the-bpx  at  the  next  street-comer. 

The  noble  old  town  that  Windsor  is !  and,  perhaps,  never  more  noble 
than  during  these  fair  days,  when  the  gUtter  and  bustle  of  the  booths,  the 
animation  of  the  crowd,  the  tinsel  trappings  of  beast  and  giant  shows 
stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  Castle.  The  booths 
used  to  stretch  right  down  to  the  Castle's  foot,  at  the  point  called  the 
Hundred  Steps,  and  wind  away  through  the  town  up  to  the  Bachelor's 
Acre  once  mentioned,  making  an  unbroken  row  on  either  side  of  the 
roadway.  At  Bachelor's  Acre  lay  the  focus  of  the  fair.  Here  were  the 
circuses,  shooting-galleries,  skittle-alleys.  Aunt  Sallies,  roulette-tables, 
and  all  the  fun  that  is  popularly  described  as  fast  and  furious.  In  the 
town  ev6r3rthing  was  more  mild.  One  could  buy  gilt  gingerbread  there, 
flashy  porcelain,  false  noses,  masks,  and, other  interesting  objects,  and 
indulge  in  such  slow  gambling  as  may  be  afforded  by  betting  pence  on 
marbles  set  to  race  down  an  inclined  plane  studded  with  pins.  But,  if 
you  wanted  excitement,  your  way  lay  to  the  Acre,  and  thither,  of  course, 
we  all  sped. 

The  walk  through  the  town  without  meeting  with  a  single  master  had 
emboldened  us,  and  I,  for  one,  felt  much  more  comfortable  in  stepping 
into  the  Acre  than  I  had  done  in  setting  foot  on  that  boundary  bridge  that 
divides  Buckinghamshire  from  Berkshire.  Jickling,  who  was  always  bold, 
showed  himself  the  more  so  on  this  occasion  from  the  possession  of  a 
sovereign,  given  him  a  couple  of  days  before  by  a  relative,  who  had 
unexpectedly  come  down  to  see  him.  A  fourth-form  fellow  with  a  sove- 
reign imagines  himself,  not  quite  master  of  the  world  perhaps,  but  lord 
of  a  good  half  of  it.  Jickling  was  no  sooner  in  the  Acre  than  he  directed 
our  attention  to  the  booth  where  a  learned  pig  was  exhibited,  and  sug- 
gested we  should  go  and  see,  the  admission  being  moderate — Id,  a  head. 

We  streamed  all  together  into  the  learned-pig  show  (I  think  we  were 
nine),  then  into  a  booth  where  was  a  calf  with  two  heads,  and  so  on 
through  the  usual  round  of  fair  monstrosities,  not  forgetting  a  ladj  who 
weighed  five-and-twenty  stone,  and  who,  to  give  Jickling  an  idea  of  hei^ 
muscular  powers,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  question,  lifted  him  up  in 
mid-air  by  the  seat  of  his  unmentionables,  to  his  intense  disgust.    By  this 


«re  bftd  forgotten  that  such  people  aa  maiit^n  E<zlsted,  imd  a  liltte 
intaxicftted  by  tlie  beating  of  drams,  the  sqaeiikinfj  of  posdenn  pipee,  the 
graying  of  horns,  nnd  the  inspiriting  sounds  of  luud  barrel  organB  spurring 
flie  CBTolcadca  ofmcrrT-go-Tounds,  wo  tnmod  a  ready  ear  to  the  biandish- 
ments  of  ■  enstermonger,  who,  behind  his  barrow,  had  got  a  ronletto- 
t>bl«,  screened  by  a  kiad  of  eaclccloth  contrirance  of  poles  and  ropes,  and 
"saffl  &e  the  Bank." 

The  costermoDger  was  cue  of  many  who  conducted  business  on  a  Eafo 
Mai  pleasimt  principle.  They  decoyed  as  many  boys  to  stake  pence,  six- 
sea,  or  shillings  as  they  could,  and  then,  when  the  b<iard  was  well 
eover«d  with  money,  a  cry  of  "  Here's  the  masters  coming  I  "  would  bo 
it  ttp  by  a  husky  confederate  ;  whereat  the  boys  woidd  jump  away  like 
frogs,  nad  the  stnkca  would  disappear  flowirgly  into  the  porlielB 
the  cast«rmonger.  Fufortonately,  even  such  a  simple  system  na  this 
I  its  drawbacks,  and  the  main  one  was  that,  after  trying  on  the  joke  a 
r  times,  it  became  the  story  of  the  wolf  in  the  feble,  and  nobody  would 
be&ere  the  hiinky  confederate  charmed  ho  ncTcr  so  wbely,  Jickling,  who 
htd  gKtbored  practical  experience  of  Windsor  Fair  the  year  before,  was  np 
lo  a  good  many  moves  on  tho  board,  and  his  first  step  when  behind  the 
Mekdoth  screen  was  to  exclaim,  in  his  quick,  wild  mice,  as  be  laid  a 
ihilting's- worth  of  pence  on  the  table,  "  Now,  no  master  ran  sec  us  here  ; 
if  this  fellow  or  anybody  else  cries  out  mv,  it'll  be  a  false  alarm,  mind 
.ttut"  I  suppose  the  words  cnnld  hardly  havo  been  out  of  hie  month, 
>bcit,  without  the  slightest  warning,  without  a  single  premonitory  indica- 
of  peril,  tho  Tis^  of  the  Key-  Mr,  Jones,  a  stern  master,  intruded 
behind  the  screen,  and  froze  us  all — including  the  costermonger- 
Sroa^BT,  I  think — positively  breathless  with  astonishment  and  terror. 
Vr.  Jones  must  have  seen  iis  at  a  distance,  before  we  had  passed  behind 
tbo  canvas,  and  he  now  contemplated  us  with  that  calm,  sure,  and  sardonic 
^e  of  a  sportsman  who  has  got  all  his  fish  in  tho  net,  and  need  not  hurry 
himself.  In  his  right  hand  ho  carried  a  pocket-book,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  tho  pencil,  ready  to  write  our  names  down. 

The  space  of  awful  time  that  we  stood  looking  at  one  another. — be  grimly 
elatfi,  wo  speechless — can  scarcely  have  exceeded  ten  seconds,  hut  it 
remains  branded  on  my  memory  aa  if  it  had  been  tea  Lours.  My  sensa- 
tions were  as  if  tho  soles  of  my  boots  had  become  of  lead,  and  suddenly 
Boldered  me  to  the  earth.  Then  Jickling,  who  had  inspirations  of  genius 
in  such  moments,  abruptly  dashed  hia  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and 
pulling  mo  by  the  hand,  shouted  wildly,  "  Come !  if  we  bolt,  he  can't  catch 
us  all."  And,  saying  this,  dived  throngb  the  aperture  facing  that  where 
the  master  was  standing,  and  rushed  out  precipitately,  forsaking  his  pence 
to  their  fate,  I  following  him,  and  tho  rest  plunging  after  me. 

All  tliis  was  enacted  with  the  instantaneonsuess  of  thought ;  but 
miagina  the  breaking  of  the  net  in  the  sportsroan's  bands  just  alluded  to, 
and  you  will  have  the  position  of  Mr.  Jones.  lie  had  made  too  sure, 
paused  just  one  triumphant  second  too  long  to  coBwAw  toa  Vm^NwScix* 
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calling  upon  us  for  our  names,  and  here  was  the  result.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  energy,  and  quickly  buckled  to.  Though  all  the  nine  of  us  had 
flown  headlong  and  quadrivious,  dexterously  eluding  the  grabs  he  made  to 
right  and  left  of  him,  he  did  not  forget  who  was  the  author  of  this  mis- 
adventure, and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  started  after  Jickling  and 
me,  leaving  the  other  seven  to  go  their  ways  unhindered. 

No  pair  of  gazelles  ever  ran  as  Jickling  and  I  were  doing.  Bachelor's 
Acre  is  a  hollow  and  sunken  piece  of  ground,  ftdl  of  ups  and  downs,  and 
rugged.  Over  these  ups  and  downs  we  leaped  and  bounded,  with  our 
hair  flying  to  the  winds,  and  our  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets.  At 
least,  I  answer  for  mine.  Jickling,  more  cool,  buttoned  up  his  jacket  as 
he  ran,  kept  his  elbows  well  pressed  to  his  sides,  and  threw  his  head  back 
to  give  his  legs  all  their  fair  play.  Wo  scampered  thus  to  the  end  of  the 
Acre,  and  scaled  its  steep  sides,  not  knowing  until  then  whether  Mr.  Jones 
was  following  us  or  the  others.  But  here  all  doubt  left  us.  Our  friends 
had  sped  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  were  presumably  safe ;  but, 
straight  as  the  crow  flies,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  bearing  down  upon  us, 
our  start  of  him  being  not  more  than  fifty  yards.  The  moment's  agony, 
which  burst  upon  us  when  we  made  this  discovery  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. But  it  was  no  use  feeling  agonized.  "  There's  a  passage  do\^Ti 
there  which  leads  across  Peascod  Street  to  the  Great  Western  station," 
gasped  Jickling.  **  Keep  up,  Rivers ;  don't  blow  yourself."  And  this 
was  no  vain  caution :  for,  short  as  the  distance  was  we  had  covered,  I 
already  began  to  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  much  further  at  this  rate. 

The  passage  into  Peascod  Street  was  a  terribly  narrow  one,  where 
two  could  scarcely  nm  abreast,  and  where,  should  we  chance  to  meet 
anybody  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  might  be  so  delayed  as  to 
be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Jickling  saw  this  ;  indeed  he  had  a  hunted 
fox's  instinct  for  scenting  danger.  There  was  a  cad  yriih  a  basket  on  his 
head  coming  out  of  the  passage  as  we  nm  up.  This  seemed  providential. 
Jickling  took  out  a  half-crown,  threw  it  to  the  man  and  panted,  "  Do 
you  see  that  follow  in  the  white  tie  running  behind  us.  Stop  him  at  any 
price.  Trip  him  up !  "  The  cad  was  an  honest  cad.  When  Mr.  Jones 
appeared  at  eleven-o'clock  school  that  morning,  a  fine  scar  on  the  face, 
and  some  remains  of  dust  on  the  shirt-front,  testified  to  the  neatness  with 
which  he  had  been  sent  sprawling  on  all  fours  by  a  purely  accidental 
movement  of  the  foot  performed  by  the  basket-man.  This  increased  our 
lead  by  a  hundred  yards  and  gave  us  a  second's  breathing-space  we  much 
wanted ;  but  we  were  not  safe  for  all  that.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  the  man 
to  drop  us  for  a  fall  more  or  less.  A  short,  sallow,  straddling  little  divine, 
with  an  immense  lurking  power  of  limb,  he  had  determination  enou^ 
to  chase  us  till  Christmas  if  need  were.  We  soon  found  this  out ;  for 
having  imprudently  paused  to  draw  breath  in  the  uphill  alley  leading  out 
of  Peascod  Street  to  the  railway,  instead  of  waiting  until  we  reached  ibe 
railway  itself,  where  we  might  have  dodged  our  pursuer  down  passagM 
and  given  him  the  slip  by  concealing  ourselves  in  a  porter's  room,  we 
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from  the  Thc^rmopylio  where  he  had  been  Iripped  up; 

koeos  with  his  bundkcrokief  and  purple  with  rage.    He  eaw 

IN^Mnl  wu  enilentl;  Btirreil  with  ili:light  to  tha  depths  of  his  soul,  iiir 
bi!  shot  QS  a  glmicC  of  no  dobioua  meuniug  luid  rcdoublod  his  pnce,  wu 
diMDg  the  iome  by  oura. 

Bnt  now  the  himt  wne  going  to  asaumc  a  new  complex] 
BMb^lor'e  Aero  thore  had  been  no  groat  crowd  itt  that  comparulivdy 
early  tiiii«  of  moruing.  but  tn  the  etruete  it  woa  uiotber  nifnir.  Precisely 
we  reached  the  stittioo  a  train  of  old  EtumanH,  from  Oxford  and  Gam' 
hfid^,  etoaiiKid  in,  and  these  understAnding  at  a  glance  what  was  Uic 
autter,  when  they  saw  Jickling  and  I  run,  broke  into  nhonts  of  luiighter 
gailj  joined  in  the  chase  as  spcctiitors,  t»  see  how  it  would  all  end. 
Any  icoffenaive  atrar^er  who  beheld  thu  ^purt  that  followed  through 
WbdEor  Tbaniea  Street  mnrt  have  fancied  it  was  a  lunalio  asylnm  bttrat 
Itmae.  Two  wfiU-dresaed  boys  with  streaming  faces  running  at  the  top  of  their 
(peel  U  if  they  bad  been  stealing  epoons  ;  fifty  yanla  to  the  roar  of  them 
clergyman  of  the  Ciiuroh  of  England,  with  a  motit  Tmchriatinn  glare  ou 
IS  NHQteufiDrn,  hIso  patting  his  best  foot  fortmoat ;  and  beliind  the 
;d«rg7man,  tlio  mob  of  naiversity-men,  iiiiabio  to  hold  tbeir  cigars  in  their 
tDonQis  from  laaglung.  and  doing  tbeir  nlmost — one  must  render  them  that 
itioe — to  impede  Mr.  Jones's  progress  by  getting  in  liia  way  whencTcr 
fleemed  to  be  gfuning  too  fait  on  us.  There  waa  eapecially  one  Oiford- 
Whoee  name  I  afterwards  leumed  waa  Martingale — Lord  Martingale — 
•nd  who  did  ns  valiant  sorrioe.  His  lonlship  was  on  entbosiastie  sporte- 
I,  and  this  boy-bunt  waa  to  him  like  drinking  fine  eiixir.  Racing 
■long  by  our  ?idc8  with  his  eyoglnsa  screwed  in  his  left  eye  and  Iiis 
IsTcnder- gloved  hands  describing  fmntio  gyrations  in  the  nir,  lie  bellowed 
koeiferoQs  eceoaragementa  to  ns  in  a  turf  voice  :  "  Now  then,  young  'una, 
it!  ril  back  you  to  win  at  five  to  one!  If  you're  not  cangbtyon 
with  me  at  the  '  White  Hart '  to-morrow — champagne  and  all 
Avace,  and  a  five-pound  tip  for  both  of  you.  Go  it,  I  say,  go  it !  " 
lordship's  noise  was  so  terrific,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  scene  vaa 
tnmnltnons,  that  it  brought  out  tradesmen  to  their  doora ;  a  few 
IriDdows  wore  thrown  Gp  ;  some  ladies  paused  on  the  pavement  to  look  and 
nclum,  pityingly,  what  a  Ehame  it  was  to  chase  those  poor  boya  so ; 
began  to  bark,  and  all  the  tng-rag  and  bobtail  of  Wiudaor  scattered 
lODg  the  fair  bootha  hurried  Dp,  booting,  and  formed  a  befuatianed  rabble, 
may  have  been  two  hundred  strong  by  the  time  wo  were  at  the  bottom 
Oaetle  Bill,  after  a  race  that  bad  left  Jiekhng  nod  me  with  hardly  the 
lORt  of  a  breath  iu  onr  bodiea.  But  now  it  became  urgent  to  take  some 
anediate  resolnlion.  We  could  not  go  on  long  Uke  this.  If  Mr.  Jones 
i  not  give  up  the  chevy,  as  it  was  not  likely  ho  would  now  that  he  waa  the 
iBOre  of  BO  many  eyes,  wo  maai  inevitably  be  overtaken,  for  our  legs 
e  not  of  a  strength  to  cope  with  his.  Here  was  Windsor  Bridge  in 
What  were  we  to  do— make  for  Eton,  or  branch  off  down  the 
ktohet  Road,  towards  tlie  Home  Park  ?  Jickling,  undaunted  to  Uvc  «d&. 
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though  his  strength  and  his  hopes  were  beginning  to  flag,  called  to  me  in 
a  broken  yoico  for  my  opinion — meaning  to  say,  had  I  wind  and  spirits 
enough  left  for  a  new  e£fort  ?  I  was  not  able  so  much  as  to  answer ;  and 
the  question  was  settled  for  us  by  Lord  Martingale,  who  shouted  that  by 
going  towards  Eton  we  must  certainly  be  caught,  seeing  that  we  should 
probably  meet  other  masters  in  the  street ;  whereas,  if  we  went  up  the 
Batchet  Road,  we  might  prolong  the  chase,  and  perhaps  tire  out  our 
enemy.  "  Yes,  but  if  we  take  to  the  Home  Park,"  gasped  Jickling,  "  we 
shall  be  run  down  in  the  open."  **  Needn't  go  into  the  Park,"  answered 
our  Mentor,  suddenly  struck  by  an  idea.  **  Make  for  the  coal- wharves 
behind  the  South-Westem  Station :  you  can  He  hid  there,  and  then  double 
when  Jones  has  passed  you,  which  -he'll  be  safe  to  do  if  you  don't  give 
him  time  to  see  where  you  hide."  But,  unfortunately,  this  advice,  like 
many  other  good  counsels,  was  impracticable,  by  reason  of  its  coming 
late.  Our  pursuer  was  now  not  more  than  twenty  yards  behind  us ;  he 
was  gaining  too,  and  it  seemed  as  though  another  couple  of  minutes  must 
see  our  fate  sealed.  At  this  juncture,  Jickling  called  upon  me  for  a  final 
spurt.  We  were  in  the  Datchet  Road,  close  to  the  South-Westem  station. 
In  half  a  minute  we  had  reached  the  door  and  dashed  through,  right  into 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  taking  tickets  for  the  next  train.  A  guard 
made  an  attempt  to  stop  us ;  Lord  Martingale  pushed  him  roughly  aside 
with  an  oath.  Down  the  platform  we  ^ed,  stumbling  over  luggage, 
jostling  passengers,  and  trampling  an  unfortunate  dog  under  foot,  amid 
piercing  shrieks  from  his  mistress.  At  tbe  extremity  of  the  platform, 
Jickling  leading  the  way,  jumped  down  in  front  of  the  engine  that  was 
about  to  start,  crossed  the  line,  in  disregard  of  the  chorus  of  shouts  and 
imprecations  set  up  by  stokers  and  porters ;  rah  for  a  short  way  between 
the  two  lines  of  rails,  and  struck  off  towards  some  waste  grounds  skirting 
the  towing-path  by  the  river-side.  Martingale  and  I  were  of  course  close  at 
his  heels. 

This  was  no  bad  move :  for  Mr.  Jones,  a  clergyman,  could  not  act 
in  defiance  of  the  railway  company*s  by-laws,  as  we  had  done.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  go  round  by  the  wharf  way  to  catch  us,  and  this 
would  give  us  a  start  of  about  ten  minutes.  At  least,  so  we  reasoned  ; 
but  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  Mr.  Jones  simply  waited  on  the 
platform  until  the  train  had  started — that  is,  rather  less  than  five 
minutes — ^then,  there  being  no  objection  to  his  crossing  the  line,  did  so, 
and  followed  the  identical  path  that  we  had  taken.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  during  the  five  minutes  he  spent  on  the  platform  the  old 
Etonians  with  him  had  pleaded  for  us,  appealing  to  him  to  renounce  his 
pursuit,  in  consideration  of  the  gallant  struggle  we  were  making.  But 
the  very  gallantry  of  the  struggle  seemed  to  Mr.  Jones  the  most  cogent 
reason  for  bringing  us  to  punishment.  He  proclaimed  his  determination 
as  he  mopped  his  brow  with  his  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  brushed  what 
remained  of  mud  and  dust  off  his  pantaloons,  not  to  give  ns  up  on  any 
account ;  and  he  kept  his  word :  for,  as  Jickling  and  I  were  pelting  along 
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towbg-p&Ui  at  ftbout  half  a  mile  from  the  atation,  Martmgid«,  wbo  was 

icstxKias  nt  onrreeape,  and  counted  upon  oar  being  able  to  find  a  punt 
or  a  stiff  or  GometMog  to  take  ns  ncroBs  the  river  further  down,  loolced 
ivuad,  and  auddciily  exclaimed,  with  real  ilismay  in  his  voice,  "  B;  Jovo, 
he  lias  stolen  a  mikrch  on  vs.  iind  here  iib  is  I  " 

Something  seemed  to  break  lusido  rae :  it  was  my  hat  spring  of 
miBge  giTing  way.  We  hnd  nin  so  desperately,  onr  hiipes  had  eo 
tnred  at  the  thought  that  by  paBHinft  through  the  etntion  we  had  given 
IT  parener  the  slip,  that  to  Und  this  waa  all  Uflelesa,  and  that  we  were 
a  Iho  TeiT'  point  uf  eaptnre,  waa  cruel.  Martingale,  almoat  aa  mnch 
we,  cried  out,  with  aomething  very  like  em()lion,  •'  Well, 
CTccmind.  D — nitl  I'd  rather  do  what  you've  done  than  win  the  Derby. 
'on're  n  Jiuir  of  yonng  bricka,  that's  what  you  are,  I'll  give  my  solemn 
fori."  But  this,  after  all,  was  but  cold  comfort.  There  we  were,  with  tho 
niitlg-path  before  na,  an  open  space  of  moad  to  our  right,  and  the  river 
Pflbiog  in  a  hroad  swift  Htream  to  our  left.  Eacnpc  wan  impoafiiblo.  In 
Ins  dcBpntring  moraent  Jickling  turned  abruptly  round,  like  a  young  cub 
t  bay,  looked  at  me  n-ith  fire  iu  hia  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  of  fren/y  cried, 
'I  wy.  can  you  swim  ?  " 

A  thrill  ficcmed  to  aboot  through  Mnrthigale.  Ho  glanced  at  the 
tmr,  then  at  me. 

"Yes,"  I  gulped,  with  a  great  dry  nob;  for,  indeed,  I  could  swim, 
kTing  learned  that  accomphHhment  at  home. 

Jiokling  fltrnked  the  perspiration  that  naa  bathing  hia  forehead, 
yoked  hungrily  at  me  again,  and  in  that  moment  his  Ishmae!  countenance 
M  radiant. 

"Bnt  swim — in  your — c-c-clothes ? "  he  stammered.  "Can  yon? 
Vfll  yon  take  your  oath  you  ean  ?  " 

He  had  clutched  me  by  the  jacket. 

"  m  take  my  oath  I  can,"  I  panted,  with  the  amazing  courage  of  fear 
nd  hopelcRSness. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  Jiekling,  darting  a  distracted  glance  behind 
lim.  "I'll  beheve  you,  and  we'll  swim  for  it.  Only — h-hark,  if  you 
liown,  I'll  drown  myself  too  ;  and  if— I  do  that  "  (there  ia  no  depicting 
he  solemnity  with  which  he  pronounced  the  next  worda)  "  my  father,  who 
i  ooming  home  from  India  next  Chrietmaa,  will  write  to  The  Tiina  and 
»y  it  was  yonr  fault." 

I  think  I  felt  the  tpiriblo  weight  of  this  threat ;  but  Martingale,  who 
ipporently  saw  nothmg  to  laugh  at,  turned  roond  and  made  a  sodden  and 
\t  use  of  his  handkerchief.  When  he  showed  us  hia  face  again,  I 
mid  have  sworn  his  eyes  were  not  clear, 

"  You  shan't  drown,  I'll  awear  that  I  "  he  said,  energetically  ;  "  not 
oleas  1  do  so  too." 

Wo  had  scrambled  down  the  bank  by  this  time  and  were  holding  on 
liy  some  tofts  of  grass.  The  water  was  quite  deep  under  us  and  tnrgid 
•lid  rapid.  Opposite  ns  lay  the  Eton  playing-fielda,  J\<iViitt%  ^mstntA., 
.—no,  14i,_ . ^-        _j 
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but  I  could  SCO  it  was  not  for  him,  but  for  mo.  He  looked  wistfully 
to  see  if  the  master  would  not  give  up  the  pursuit ;  then  seeing  that 
Mr.' Jones  (who,  of  course,  could  have  no  idea  of  what  we  were  going  to 
do)  was  close  upon  us,  he  muttered  :  **  We  can't  let  ourselves  be  taken/* 
and  floundered  headlong  in.  Even  before  I  had  risen  to  the  surface  after 
following  Jickling,  I  could  hear  the  tremendous  uproar  of  astonishment 
and  consternation,  and  withal  of  admiration,  that  arose  when  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  companions  perceived  what  we  had  done.  The  throng  of  old 
Etonians,  roughs  and  street-boys  that  had  escorted  the  master,  crowded 
on  the  bank,  straining  their  eyes  with  genuine  anxiety  to  see  what  would 
become  of  us^  and  surely  thinking  that  we  were  not  going  to  rise  again. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  we  not  only  rose  but  struck  out  for  the  opposite 
shore  as  well  as  our  heavy  water-filled  clothes  would  allow  us,  loud  cheers 
burst  forth  and  rose  in  peal  upon  peal  to  encourage  us.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  not  a  hard  man,  and  whose  sense  of  humanity  was  now  getting  the 
better  of  scholastic  considerations,  ran  in  dismay  up  and  down  the  bank, 
shouting  to  us  that  if  we  would  come  back  he  would  not  report  us.  But 
wo  either  did  not  believe  him,  or  did  not  hear  him,  or  thought  that  onco 
in,  it  was  as  well  to  go  the  whole  way.  Jickling  was  swimming  a  Httle  in 
front  of  me,  his  tall  black  hat  bobbing  curiously  above  the  water  like  a 
float.  As  we  reached  mid-stream,  however,  he  slackened  so  as  to  let  me 
come  up  with  him,  and  faltered  with  a  sudden  expression  I  shall  never 
forget :  **  Mind — ^you — swore  you  could  swim,  so  if  anything  happens  it 
won't  be  my  fault,  will — it,  eh.  Rivers  ?  "  **  No,*'  I  gasped,  not  imme- 
diately understanding  what  he  meant ;  but  then  it  passed  through  me  with 
an  instantaneous  flash  that  we  had  both  of  us  overrated  our  strength — that 
worn  out  as  wo  were,  we  were  making  no  way  against  the  stream,  and  that 
Jickling  had  said  this  because  he  felt  himself  sinking.  He  turned  round 
again,  as  if  wanting  to  say  something,  with  a  terrible  expression  of  anguish 
in  his  eyes ;  but  his  lips  as  they  opened  disappeared  under  water.  I 
made  a  sort  of  unconscious  clutch  at  him  and  he  rose ;  but  with  all  the 
strength  left,  he  shook  himself  free  and  gasped  as  the  stream  bore  him 
out  of  reach,  **  No,  you'll  drown.'*  And  then  I  remember  no  more,  for 
I  sank  too. 

rv. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  month  after  this  that  Jickling  and  I  were 
seated  in  my  room  together  in  my  tutor's  house,  looking  rather  cadaverous, 
both  of  us,  with  our  pale  faces  and  close-cropped  heads.  Wo  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  dro^Miing.  Lord  Martingale  and  some  other  old 
Etonians  had  saved  us  ;  but  a  brain-fever  had  supervened,  and  once  again, 
after  escaping  a  watery  giave,  we  had  seen  death  face  to  face.  However, 
it  was  all  over  now.  We  were  on  the  fidr  road  to  convalescence ;  and 
Mr.  Jones  was  calling  upon  us  every  day  to  learn  how  we  were,  and  to 
cheer  us  with  a  few  minutes'  talk :  for  ho  had  a  good  heart,  this  Mr.  Jones, 
and  took  a  liking  to  us  after  the  terrible  adventure  of  which  ho  was  the 
nnwilHng  cause. 
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It  will  Ecarct-lf  be  belitvml  tbat  on  recovering  Jickling  showed  himsolf 

■mhrni  bo  had  alwajg  been — that  ia,  umuU  inuru  delightud  at  the  exceptional 

(faanoter  o{  his  last  scrape  than  thankful  ti>  Pruvidcnce  for  the  way  in 

'Vhicb  he  had  como  ont  of  it.     On  the  pariicniar  day  when  wo  were  seated 

3  tiigulher,  as  I  hnvc  jnst  said,  bo  was  charming  the  leiBores  of 

CPnTalcwoDCO  liy  mannfartnring  a  !;horl  paper  tail  like  a  kite's,  evidently 

ilh  the  intention  of  pinning  it  to  some  uoniradu's  jacket  as  soon  as  be 

bo  wcil  enough  to  go  into  Rchool  again.     AxhfitoQ  entered  as  he 

IS  writing  on  tbu  tail  tho  words,  "  Please  kick  me,"  saw  the  work,  shook 

i  bead  and  said,  with  a  kind,  half-pitting  laagb,  "Always  the  same, 

eUing?" 

JicUin^  did  not  like  AKheton,     Ho  pnt  away  his  tail  with  a  gnimbb 

his  pocket  as  if  bo  were  afraid  it  was  ^oing  to  be  taken  from  him,  and 

uttered,  "I  Hi-n't  see  any  harm  in- that." 

"Kor  would  thoro  be  any  if  it  wasn't  of  a  piece  with  so  many  other 

ours.  Jickling.     Yon'll  give  np  those  tricks  now,  after  ail  that's 

won't  you,  young  man  ?  "    And  he  laid  a  hand  on  Jickling's 


'*  What's  happened  ?  what  tricks  ?  "  asked  Jickling,  in  groat  discon- 
it,  moodily  tv  itching  his  thumbs. 

""Well,"  replied  Asheton,  "yon  and  Rivers  there  have  become  heroes 
it  were  ;  and  it's  betm  said  that  a  fellow  who  has  the  stuff  in  him  that 
a  (bowed  on  that  Windsor  Fair  day  is  worth  better  things  than  to  bo 
iloiilinTinlly  in  hot  water,  and  at  siirs  and  sevens  with  everybody." 

Jickling  changed  colour  slightly,  went  to  the  fire,  poked  it  violently 
withont  its  liaring  any  need  of  sui-h  operation,  and  snid,  "  Yon're  always 
badgering  mo,  Axheton." 

"  I  want  to  see  you  a  good  fellow,  and  cm  tho  highway  to  becoming  a 
man,"  answered  Asheton,  with  almoBt  a  woman's  patience. 

"What  is,  is,"  said  Jickling,  doggedly.  "You  can't  unmake  your- 
•elf,  and  ytm  can't  do  what's  impossible." 

"And  what's  impossible?"  asked  Asheton. 

"  Why,"  cried  Jickling.  breaking  out,  nnd  throwing  down  the  poker 
with  a  clatter,  "it's  impossiWa  to  bo  this  and  that  sunply  becaaae  you 
are  tuld  to  be  it ;  and  it's  impossibie  to  do  this  or  that,  when  you've  not 
strength  cDongh.  What  should  you  sny  if  I  told  you  to  wui  tho  football- 
match  against  the  CoUegcrs  this  year  ?  It  seems  you're  in  tho  Eleven — 
and  they're  stronger  than  you.     You  know  it.     So  lot  me  alone." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Asheton  walked  straight  np  to 
Jickling.  He  had  become  very  pale,  bnt  looked  at  his  unhappy  fag  with 
a  fiteaily  and  earnest  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  the  CoUogors  are  stmnger  than  we."  he  said,  "  but  will  you 
promise  me" — (he  paused) — "  will  yon  promise  roe,  Jickling,  that  if  I 
win  Oio  match  for  our  side — you'll  change  ?  " 

Jickling  looked  growlingly  surprised,  and  glanced  at  him  with  sullen 
suspicion.    "It's  not  much  to  promise,"  he  said  at  last,  "for  yon  won't." 
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**  But  will  you  promise  ?  "  asked  Asheton. 

**  Well  then,  yes,**  said  Jickling,  with  a  dry  laugh  and  a  shrug. 

**  Very  well,'*  answered  Asheton,  and  he  left  the  room. 

The  match.  Collegers  v.  Oppidans,  played  every  year  on  St.  Andrew's 
feast,  80th  November,  was  the  great  event  of  the  football  season.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  it  was  not  usual  for  the  Oppidans  to 
win  every  year,  as  has  later  been  the  case.  The  match  was  played  **  at 
the  wall,**  a  peculiar  sort  of  football,  which  the  Foundation  boys  practised 
more  than  the  Oppidans,  or  Town  boys,  and  as  a  result  the  College  team 
(although  the  Collegers  had  only  seventy  boys  to  choose  from  as  against 
nearly  six  hundred  on  the  other  side)  was  extremely  powerful  and  difficult 
to  beat.  On  the  day  of  the  match,  Jickling  and  I,  who  had  not  yet  been 
out  of  doors  since  our  accident,  obtained  leave  to  go  out  for  two  hours — 
just  to  see  the  match  and  return. 

Play  began  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there  was  always  an  enormous 
crowd — every  boy  in  the  school,  every  master  and  master's  family,  and 
some  hundred  or  more  of  old  Etonians,  being  generally  present.  Jickling 
and  I  took  up  our  position  at  that  part  of  the  ropes  where  the  lower  boys 
congregated,  making  a  frightful  hullaballoo  in  response  to  the  gown -boys, 
who,  at  every  advance  of  their  side,  shouted  like  fanatics,  as  if  the  safety 
of  the  three  kingdoms  were  being  staked.  For  those  who  have  never 
seen  **wall**  football  played,  a  description  of  the  game  would  scarcely  bo 
intelligible  ;  and  for  those  who  have  seen  it,  it  would  be  useless.  Let  me 
only  say,  therefore,  that  the  points  to  be  scored  are  **  goals  **  and 
**  shies,"  a  single  goal  outnumbering  any  quantity  of  shies.  By  the  end 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  play,  three  shies  had  been  scored  by  tho 
Collegers'  Eleven.  The  game  was  going  dead  against  the  Oppidans,  who, 
opposed  to  a  formidable  trio  of  Collegers,  named  Bullockson,  Hulkcy,  and 
Drayman,  were  overweighted,  borne  down,  and  forced  back  into  their  own 
ground,  or  cah-,  every  moment,  notwithstanding  all  their  gallantry.  Asheton 
had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  Oppidan  cause,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Five  minutes  yet  remained  before  the  game  finished  ;  and  the 
conclusion  seemed  foregone.  Jickling,  who  had  been  watching  the  game 
with  a  curious,  silent  interest,  said  with  a  short  laugh  (but  rather  softly  as 
I  thought),  "  Asheton's  played  well,  but  he  won't  win." 

Did  Asheton  hear  him  ?  Did  some  secret  voice,  I  mean,  whisper  to 
him  that  some  such  words  as  these  were  passing  Jickling's  lips.  Anyhow, 
he  glanced  towards  us,  or  at  least  towards  the  mass  of  yelling  lower  boys 
(for  he  did  not  know  where  we  personally  were),  and  with  a  determined 
gesture  took  his  cap  oflf  and  threw  it  on  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  actio;i 
of  a  man  who  is  preparing  to  fight. 

Then  this  is  what  we  saw.  The  ball  was  then  within  the  Oppidan 
calx,  but  a  sudden  movement  brought  it  before  Asheton's  foot.  He  stack 
to  it,  and  from  that  moment  it  did  not  leave  him.  Crouching,  stumbling, 
running  over  it,  playing  with  feet,  elbows,  and  head  all  together,  he 
**  bullied  **  it  right  down  tho  whole  length  of  the  ground,  onheedipg  kicks. 


pnsbtiB,  inobbuigs,  or  unything  eUe.    Hulkey,  tlic  CoUego  "  poet," 

I  savagely ;  Drayuum  bata  down  upon  >iini  yiiih  his  eboiil()«r,  like  a 
battaring-ram  ;  and  just  as  Afilietoa  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Colleger 
calx,  Bollucksou,  tlio  captain,  made  a  rush  as  of  tliimdiir,  and  both  rolled 
'er  ta)>Btlier,  heads  llrBt,  in  tbe  mad.  There  was  a  moment's  breathless 
U  ia  the  whirlwind  of  ahoatg,  to  see  who  would  rise  fii'st  with  the  ball. 
^^  va»  Ashtton.  Limping;  and  ,blee<lijig,  for  tlie  blood  was  flowing  in 
birents  from  his  nose,  he  still  crouched  over  the  ball,  and,  with  some- 
iDg  like  BOporhnman  energy,  shot  it  over  tlie  onbc-lioe,  followed  it,  raised 
ft  vitii  hk  foot  ngainst  the  wall,  and  touched  it  with  his  hand,  whilst  the 
a  load  voice,  nod  amid  delirions  excitement,  shonted  "  Shy  I  " 
A  "aby"  means  the  right  to  take  a  ^hot  at  the  goai  with  the  foot- 
I,  the  wholt!  rival  eleven  standing  in  yonr  way  to  obstruct  you.  Not  a 
boy  or  mHO  xpoke,  as  Aebotnn,  white  as  a  sheet,  poised  the  ball,  raised 
1,  ftod,  with  UDolUer  look  towitrds  qr,  threw  it  straight  forward.  There 
U  s  Ihnd,  a  dismayed  about,  and  then  the  Oppidan  umpire,  throwing 
!b  hat  in  the  air,  cripd,  "  Goal," 

At  that  motnitul  the  College  clot-k  ctimged  out  bulf-pnst  one — the  time 
r  pifty  lo  stop.     TUe  Oppidans  hud  woo  the  match. 

'With  a  roarin;:,'— loud,  deep,  and  coittinaons  as  the  waves  of  the  sea — 
w  Oppidans  burnt  the  ropou,  and  rushed  on  the  gronnd,  scampering 
rds  Asbeton  to  carry  bim  in  tiiumph.     Jickling  and  I  were  borne 
g  with  the  rest,  adding  our  own  voices  to  the  tumult  mechanically. 
UbetoB  Bifumed  to  expect  ns,     Just  as  the  mighty  BuUockaon  was  taking 
I  to  lift  him  on  bis  shoulders,  he  made  a  step  forward,  and  holding 
^t  his  band  (the  first  and  last  time  be  bad  ever  done  such  a  thing  to 
t  lower  boy  in  public),  said  :  "  You  see,  young  man,  it  ira«  posBible." 

Jickling  said  nothing,  and  walked  along  by  my  side  bock  to  oar  tutor's 
loose  ^ritbont  opening  his  lips.  lie  was  pale  and  moody,  and  I  remem- 
r  ha  lacked  a  particular  pebble  before  bint,  us  he  went,  uitb  a  strange 
ptd  absent  expi'esi^iun.  At  dinner-time  he  said  be  was  not  hungry,  and 
rent  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  He  had  not  rc-appeared  by  tea- 
e ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  I  desired  to  see  him  that  e^-euing  about 
iraDSthiiig  or  other,  I  went  to  bis  room,  and  opened  the  door.  The 
fingoH  did  not  creak,  eo  tbnt  he  did  not  beai'  mo  nor  look  up.  He  was 
nated  at  bis  table,  with  bis  head  buried  in  bis  aims,  and  bo  was  sobbing 
i  if  bis  heart  would  break. 

If  you  »ak  nowadays  of  any  old  Etonian  who  Jicklmg  was,  he  will 
Itobably  answer  you:  "Jickling?  Do  you  mean  the  fellow  who  was 
[ewcastle  Scholar  ilnd  in  the  Eleven  ?  Ho  went  to  Oiford— didn't  be  ? 
Bd  look  double  honours," 

•■  I  Uiink  HO," 

•'  And,  stoy,  didn't  bo  marrj'  Bomebody  ?  I  think  it  was  the  sister  o 
I&  Frederick  A'-buton." 
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^^t  00j)ngt  unb  i^0ss  jof  i^t  '*  ^tQitt^J' 


**  Shb  was  an  unlucky  ship/'  This  was  said  of  H.M.S.  Meffara^  the  loss 
of  which  vessel  has  hecn  occupying  public  attention  for  some  months  of 
late.  There  is  no  denying  she  was  an  unpopular  ship,  and  had  earned 
for  herself  a  reputation  for  discomfort.  She  had  been  a  troop-ship  ;  and 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  sail  3d  in  her^had  generally  grumbled  over  the 
accommodation.  This  time  she  was  not  exactly  acting  as  a  troop-ship ; 
she  had  passengers  on  board,  but  they  were  all  blue-jackets — relief  crews 
for  the  Blanche  and  Roaario,  two  ships  to  be  recommissioned  in  Australia, 
instead  of  coming  home.  Captain  Thrupp  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  on  out-arrival  at  Sydney  he  was  to  exchange  with  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie,  of  the  Blanche,  The  Megara  had  also  a  quantity  of  stores  on 
board,  for  Ascension,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Sydney.  There  had 
been  much  grumbling  before  she  started,  and  still  more  when  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Queenstown,  three  days  after  leaving  Plymouth,  to 
refit.  She  had  encountered  stormy  weather,  and  it  had  made  her  defi- 
ciencies more  evident.  It  was  said  she  was  overloaded,  overcrowded, 
and  leaky.  The  men  were  discontented,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  main- 
deck,  where  they  hved  and  slept,  was  ten  inches  deep  in  water,  and  their 
kits  were  wet  through  and  spoilt.  Thirty  boys,  sent  on  board  in  a  hurry 
at  Plymouth,  had  not  even  hooks  to  sling  up  their  hammocks.  Sea-sick, 
soaked  and  miserable,  they  were  not  likely  to  forget  their  first  voyage  at 
sea.  The  officers  were  not  satisfied,  for  thirty-three  had  to  be  contented 
with  the  accommodation  for  twenty-two ;  their  cabins  were  flooded  with 
water,  and,  for  want  of  store-room,  their  mess-traps  were  broken  and 
their  stores  soaked.  This  was  a  bad  beginning ;  however,  the  captain, 
of  course,  reported  defects,  newspapers  pubhshed  complaints,  and  questions 
were  asked  in  ParUament.  In  consequence,  the  Port- Admiral  inspected 
the  **  unlucky  ship,"  and  many  of  the  evils  were  remedied.  A  hundred 
tons  of  the  cargo  were  landed,  the  troop-deck  cleared  for  the  berths  of  the 
men,  and  new  cabins  built  for  the  officers.  The  leaky  ports  were  repaired, 
and  the  removal  of  part  of  the  stores  having  Hghtened  her,  she  was  not  so 
likely  to  ship  water.  On  the  14th  of  March — ^the  Admiral  having  pro- 
nounced her  ready  for  sea — ^the  Megara  sailed  from  Queenstown.  Wo 
had  light,  fair  winds  nearly  all  the  way  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the 
ship  behaved  much  better,  was  easier  in  a  sea-way,  and  steered  better. 
We  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  21st,  just  as  the  equinoctial  gales  were 
beginning.  We  were  all  much  more  comfortable  on  board,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  everything  and  enjoy  ourselves.  One  evening 
we  had  great    amusement   harpooning   porpoises  ;  they  all,  bowever. 


THE  VOYAGE 


ire  we  coulU  haul  tbein  in,  tlia  eliip  waa  going  so  fast  tUrougb 

Wfl  bad  a  dram-and-fife  band  on  board,  which  played  very 

we8,  and  a  cotipio  of  fiddlers,  and  nlao  aq  harmoDium,  wbich  we  nsed  in 

Sunday.     Some  of  (he  men  bad  very  fair  roices,  and  were 

Dot  iinnsed  to  a  uhoir,  no  tbe  cliants  and  bymns  were  well  executed.     A 

stiff  gnlo  was  blowing  ail  the  while  we  were  in  harbour  at  Madeira,  and 

WB  stayed  there  a  Jay  or  two  longer  in  coniicqnencc.     One  evening  wa 

liad  *  grand  performance  on  board.     First,  Bome  conjuring  bom  tlia 

Orattt  Wizard  of  the  South — a  sergeant  of  marineB — who  performed  very 

dsTBriy,  doing  the  bottie-trick,  burning  handkerchiefs  and  restoring  tbem, 

filing  watches  from  pistols,  &c.  ix.      After  that,  we  had  Bingin^,  elog- 

dancing,  lencing,   and  orcheotral  music.     I'ke  very  day  we  sailed  from 

Uadeira  the  equinoctial  gales  ceased  blowing.     At  St.  Vincent  wo  stopped 

ft  day  and  a  half  to  coal ;  we  took  in  a  new  passenger — a  good -tempered 

monkoy,  who  come  ou  board ;  the  owner  followed,  but  could  not  cateh 

liim.  8o  he  went  ou  with  us  to  Ascenaion,  where  we  landed  him.     By  this 

time,  wa  had  all  settled  down  sociably  together,  (breaking  had  ceasod,  and, 

B8  th«  captain   encouraged    employments  and    amusements   among   the 

.    many    entertainments    took   place,  which    promoted    contentment 

good   feeling.     Besides  the  conjuror  and  the  drum-and-fifo  band, 

Hun  was  a  troop  of  Christy  Uinsti-eltt,  and  we  found  some  respectable 

ptfformera  on  the  flute,  accordion,  and  comet,  among  the  crew.     The 

got  up  entertainments  for  the  men,  uftcr  the  fasMon  of  the  Peiuiy 

popular  now  on  shore  for  wiiittir  I'Tunings.     On  the  first 

the  captain  mode  a  speech,  praising  the  men  fur  the  e&brta  they 

ode  to  amuse  their  shipmates  and  enliven  the  momituny  of  ibo  long 

',  and  saying,  that  ur  all  deserved  encouragement  who  exerted  thcm- 

Mtm  tn  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  the  officers  would  now  endeavour 

do  their  best,  following  the  example  set  them  by  the  men.     Tremendous 

kppUnsa  foUon-cd,  and  we  certainly  had  most  attentive  audiences  for  our 

iteriftinments.  which  were  given  on  Thursdays  when  the  weather  pcr- 

itted.     Wu  had  pretty  fair  weather  on  the  whole,  occasionally  very  cold, 

ibut  tbo  wind  was  against  us,  and  we  made  bnt  slow  progress.     Our  best 

in  was  on  the  13th  of  May,  when  we  made  211  miles  in  twenty-four 

tan.     This  gnle  found  out  the  weak  pomts  in  the  rigging,  and  many 

|WB  were  carried  away.     We  arrived  at  the  Cape,  notwithstanding,  all 

A,  and  there  refitted,  coaled,  and  landed  some  of  the  stores  ;  and  had 

very  pleasant  time  while  completmg  these   operations,  some    of  the 

Bcera  making  excursions  on  shore,  playing  cricket-matches,  or  shooting. 

'e  left  the  Cape  on  the  SSth  of  Blay.     "  Sunday  sail,  never  fall,"  as  the 

iloTB  say, — but  good  luck  did  not  attend  it  this  time.     The  old  Meyftra 

mt  sway  nt  a  good  pace,  with  a  fair  wind  ;  we  were  all  in  good  spirits, 

iping  to  reach  AnstriJia  in  thirty-five  days,  quick  enough  to  carry  them 

mt  from  England, 

It  VBS  on  June  8th  that  our  tronbles  began.     It  was  a  dark  night,    i 
hfiUF  wui  vts  luiaiiiig,  and  we  weiQ  goina  """"''  luiQtB,  'ttWu  'Ot^^'o!''^'^ 
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fell  o/texhoajd.  One  man  thought  he  licard  a  eplash,  unothef  had  b 
a  mapiiie  go  forward  ;  but  it  was  oot  ui^certuliied  that  any  one  was  aiissiug 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  when  wu  had  gone  over  s.  miJs  from  the  Rpot.  The 
wjjDil  was  against  ub,  uo  Ufc-buoy  had  been  let  go  :  bo  it  would  have  been 
mere  mockery  to  heave  to,  and  lower  a  boat,  risking  twelve  meji's  live;* 
lo'eave  one,  who  mnst  probably  have  aU'eady  perished.  Nothing  conlJ 
he  done  ;  but  the  incident  cast  a  gloom  over  our  Bpirits.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  captain  was  aroused  to  be  told  the  ship  had  sprung  a 
leak,  and  that  there  were  eeventeen  inches  of  water  m  the  hold.  The 
donkey-puiap  was  at  once  manned,  and  for  a  time  we  gained  on  the  leak. 
Great  vma  the  consternation  that  spread  through  the  ship,  when  all  heard 
the  intelligence  ueit  morning.  Uumour  eiaggeruted  the  ciiliiniity,  and 
it  Man  said  there  were  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  anil  the  ship 
beginning  to  sink.  We  were  1,G00  miles  from  any  land,  about  midway 
between  the  Cape  and  St.  Paul's,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
hut  the  wind  was  foul  for  returning,  so  it  seemed  best  to  press  on  with 
!ill  speed.  Each  day  the  leak  increased.  More  pumpa  were  manned, 
without  being  able  to  keep  the  water  under ;  then  a  party  waa  employed 
baling,  hoisting  up  the  water  iu  iron  buckets  all  day  long  to  the  sound 
of  fife  and  fiddle  :  sixty  hufkets  an  hour.  The  engineers  wore  rrawl- 
iug  nil  about  the  ship's  bottom,  under  water  half  the  time.  In  search 
of  the  leak.  The  horrid  wash  of  the  water  from  side  to  aide,  aa  the 
flhip  rolled,  was  enough  to  make  your  flesh  creep,  and  stili  the  water 
gained  on  ne.  So  we  got  up  steam  and  used  the  hilge-pnmpa ;  thoM 
were  more  effeotuul,  but  neeeaaitated  our  shortening  Bail,  lest,  while  using 
ateam,  we  should  overrun  our  screw.  .  Our  great  object  was  to  pnab  on 
as  fast  as  we  could  to  St.  Paul's  for  safety ;  however,  it  was  no  use  Bailing 
quickly  if  we  could  not  keep  down  the  water ;  unless  the  pumps  noteti, 
we  should  go  down  to  a  certainty,  in  spite  of  all  haste,  before  reaching 
the  ialaud.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
that  the  en^eer  on  watch  announced  he  had  found  the  Iftuk.  Tho 
captain  and  chief  engineer  at  once  examined  it  and  cunaulled  together. 
Tho  only  way  to  see  it  was  to  Ue  down,  and  put  your  head  through  a 
small  hole,  turn  it  round  (with  the  water  washing  close  to  your  dom)< 
and  look  to  the  left.  About  seven  feet  to  the  left  was  the  water  squirting 
up  with  great  force,  like  the  fountain  from  a  fire-plug  in  the  etreet 
when  turned  on.  It  was  under  the  coal-bnnker  ;  and  tho  only  way 
to  get  at  it,  was  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  iron  girdor  large  enough 
to  put  a  hand  through.  It  took  twenty-four  hours'  hard  work  to  malu 
this  hole  ;  and,  meaalime,  the  engineers  hopefully  pronoimcod  that  the  leak 
was  only  produced  by  a  rivet  dropping  out.  This  might  noon  be  stopped  ; 
so  the  idea  caused  great  cheerfnhioss ;  but,  alus,  our  spirits  auou  firll 
again,  when  the  work  was  complete  and  tho  leak  could  be  examined.  It 
was  not  a  rivet-hole,  but  a  plate  that  had  given  way.  II  was  tnueb  worn 
and  Uiin,  nearly  oaten  through  by  rust  in  several  plac-es ;  tho  edgttj^— 
the  hole  were  quite  sharp,  like  the  blade  of  a  knift^  and  miglit  eMtfe^^l 
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btut  bjr  the  fingera.  An  iron  plate  was  prepared,  faced  nilh  gatta-perclia, 
to  be  plttced  on  and  eecoreil  against  the  leak, — but  wb  dared  not 
ItouiA,  fur  fear  of  forcing  oat  the  whole  platu,  and  then  <H'e  should  have 
sank  in  a  few  minutes.  While  the  engineers  were  at  work  at  this,  other 
hands  were  busy  "thramming  a  sail,"  that  'm,  making  it  into  a  sort  of 
door-mat,  by  doubling  it,  stabbing  it,  and  drawing  through  the  holes 
xhort  bits  of  untwisted  rope ;  afterwards  it  is  tarred,  doubled,  and  put 
over  the  leak.  This  expedient  works  welt  if  the  leak  is  in  the  bows  of 
the  ship  ;  for  then,  ae  the  vessel  goes  throogh  the  sea,  the  action  of  tha 
vmter  pree^cs  the  thrummed  eail  into  closer  contact ;  but  in  the  eitaation 
af  the  leak  in  the  ilnjiria,  exactly  the  reverse  would  occur  ;  the  action  of 
iius  water  would  have  tended  to  poll  it  away  from  the  hole.  We  had, 
Sartanatelf ,  a  diver's  dress  on  board,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Blanche, 
«fa(we  screw  would  have  to  ho  repaired  under  water  if  any  mischance 
oecurred  to  it.  The  captuiu  made  the  diier  try  the  dress  now,  and  saw 
that  it  waa  ready  for  use,  tlmt  there  might  be  no  delay  in  eending  hiin 
down  when  wa  ahunld  reauh  the  island  ;  and  another  plate  was  prepared 
fiimilar  to  tiie  first,  with  a  spindle  to  it,  which  could  be  put  tbrough  the 
talk  from  the  onlside,  and  then  screwed  to  the  inside  ptute  with 
We  were  still  pushing  on  with  all  possible  speed  for  St.  Paul's,  through  & 
tremeildoiut  gide  of  wind,  every  one  looking  black  and  unhappy,  the  leak 
eonlinnally  reported  as  gaining,  and  more  men  wanted  at  the  pumpfl,  till  at 
Inst  ercry  officer,  man,  and  boy  was  told  off  to  take  his  spell  at  the  wi>rk. 
About  seven  o'elock  in  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  it  was  judged 
we  must  bo  appruaeUing  St.  Paul's,  and  we  therefore  shortened  sail,  and 
propared  to  hcave-to.  Wo  had  hardly  done  so,  when  it  came  on  to  blow 
a  perfect  hurririme,  and  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch.  Nothing  more 
could  bo  done,  and  wo  were  alt  worn  out  with  hard  work,  so  in  spite  of 
onr  aouaty  we  tunied  iu  to  get  some  rest,  and  recruit  for  the  toiU 
la-morrow  might  bring.  The  morning  broke  wild  and  stormy ;  htlle 
could  be  descried  tlirough  tho  squalls  of  rain,  when  suddenly  a  cloud 
lifted  astern,  and  there  was  the  blessed  island,  tho  haven  of  our  rest,  not 
quite  nine  miles  oU'.  Never  did  dletressed  seamen  hail  land  with  greater 
delight  than  we  did  the  sight  of  that  dear  httle  island.  The  sea  was  very 
high,  huge  waves  rolling,  but  off  we  went  full  speed,  and  presently  shot 
■sto  amooth  water  under  the  lee  of  the  laud.  The  diver  was  sent  dowu 
At  once  to  survey  the  teak  from  the  outside,  and  report  on  it,  while  the 
len^neers  examined  the  inside  more  thoroughly.  Two  hours  afterwards 
wo  fbnnd  ourselves  drifting  away  from  tho  shore,  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
und  it  was  discovered  to  have  lost  both  tlukcs, — the  shank  had  broken  in 
the  middle.  Wo  steamed  in  again  rather  closer,  aiid  anchored  for  the 
Btwond  time  ;  tho  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  were  very  heavy,  blowing  the 
BOrf  into  tlie  air  in  whirlwinds,  like  dust  on  a  Man-h  day.  The  bottom 
WM  very  rocky,  thiufy  covered  with  black  sand,  and  we  were  compelled 
Ic  steam  to  ease  the  cable.  Tho  engineers  reported  very  badly  of  the 
•hip.     Ni>t  only  was  tho  whole  of  the  plalo  in  v;\i\<4i  ^iicXesila.  oacwrtti 
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thin  and  corroded,  liable  to  give  way  at  any  moment,  but  the  iron  girders 
which  formed  the  framework  of  the  ship  (corresponding  to  the  ribs  of 
a  wooden  ship)  were  eaten  away  by  rust,  and  separated  from  the  bottom, 
which  they  ought  to  have  supported.  Another  trouble  arose :  the  pumps 
at  which  the  men  were  incessantly  working,  and  the  action  of  which  kept 
us  afloat,  were  now  frequently  choked  with  pieces  of  iron  from  the 
rotten  girders.  Constantly,  both  in  the  day  and  night,  they  had  to  be 
cleared,  the  valves  being  taken  oflfl  Next  came  the  diver's  report  of 
the  state  outside  the  ship.  He  said  many  places  were  nearly  leaks 
from  rust  and  age ;  and  he  could  easily  have  picked  through  the 
iron  plates  with  his  knife,  but  **  thought  it  was  not  right.*'  The 
attempt  at  mending  the  hole  was  made,  however,  and  for  a  short 
time  seemed  successful,  but  before  long  the  water  came  in  as  £Bist 
as  ever,  perhaps  from  some  fresh  leak.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
giving  it  more  attention,  for  the  stormy  weather  continued,  and  we  were  in 
imminent  danger.  The  anchorage  was  so  bad,  that  anchor  after  anchor 
gave  way,  and  the  ship  was  driven  in  nearly  on  the  rocks  ;  once  we  were 
only  saved  by  going  full  speed  astern,  with  all  steam,  which  just  carried 
her  off  again.  We  had  understood  that  the  captain,  up  to  this  time,  was 
still  hoping  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  Australia  if  he  could  stop  the  leak  ; 
of  course,  had  he  so  decided,  we  should  all  have  done  our  duty ;  but  there 
was  hardly  a  man  in  the  ship  who  did  not  believe  she  might  go  down  at 
any  moment  with  us  all.  It  was  a  great  reUef,  therefore,  when  on  Sunday 
morning,  having  turned  all  hands  up  and  read  the  service,  the  captain 
announced  that  we  were  to  abandon  the  leaky  old  craft  and  land  on 
St.  Paul's.  How  the  men  cheered !  And  how  hard  we  all  worked, 
officers  as  well  as  men,  hoisting  our  boats  and  provisions  and  making  a 
raft  to  convey  the  stores  to  land.  By  dark  we  had  landed  most  of  our 
provisions^  We  found  two  Frenchmen  living  on  the  island — ^for  it  is  a 
whaling  and  Ashing  station  ;  and  there  were  sundry  old  sheds  and  huts 
which  had  been  used  for  salting  flsh  or  boiling  oil— on  the  only  spot  of 
level  ground,  on  the  left  sida  of  the  crater  basin.  The  shape  of  the  island 
is  like  a  sailor's  collar;  the  space  occupied  by  the  neck  in  the  latter 
representing  the  crater  lake,  the  ridge  where  it  folds  over  the  high  cliff 
surrounding  the  basin,  and  the  tie  connecting  it  the  reef  or  bar  stretching 
across  the  entrance.  Imagine  that  the  said  clifiGs  rise  steeply  to  the 
height  of  860  feet  round  the  inside  of  the  crater,  and  slope  downward 
gradually  to  the  outer  or  west  side  of  the  island,  and  a  fair  idea  may  be 
formed  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  the  19th,  the  weather  was  worse  than  ever :  we  were  close  to  the 
rocks :  our  third  anchor  had  broken,  and  we  had  but  one  left,  we  kept 
under  steam  therefore.  Twice  we  were  nearly  lost ;  the  squalls  were  so 
heavy  we  could  not  keep  our  position.  Our  decks  were  covered  with 
casks,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  three  of  our  boats,  in  conveying 
them  to  shore,  were  ahnost  wrecked  on  the  reef,  and  we  began  to  fear  we 
could  save  nothing  but  our  lives.    At  last  it  was  determined  to  run  the 
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thi|i  on  eiiore,  an  Uiul  if  she  broke  np,  we  Bliould  kIUI  bo  llkelv  to  BAve 
ne  than  if  we  wniieJ  till  sLe  went  dowa  ontdde.  We  BignaUed  to  the 
at8  near  laiid  to  remain  inaida  the  bar,  where  they  were  Bttfe  in  the 
lOOth  wuter  of  the  crater  lake,  and  we  hoi§ted  in  those  still  along^de. 
'Then  the  men  aet  to  work  briuj^iog  up  all  thej  coold  irom  the  lowest  decks, 
■Mdi  would  Be  likely  to  fill  soonest  with  water.  Our  operations  were 
astened  by  the  difficulty  of  preserving  our  position,  the  ship  bomg  qaite 
■nmanftgeable  in  the  squalls.  AU  hands  wore  ordered  on  deck,  and  not 
was  spoken  as  we  steamed  foil  speed  for  the  biir.  It  was  an 
moment ;  many  of  ne  foared  she  would  part  amidships  as  soon  aa 
•he  struck  on  the  bar.  All  were  ready  to  jump  overboard  when  it  came 
lo  th*  vorst.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  carefully  some  had  prepared  :  one 
pot  his  newest  clothes  on,  anotUbr  was  wrapped  in  a  mackintosh  to 
keep  tiie  wet  out, — some  had  life-belts,  and  special  treasures  secured  in 
their  hands.  Thank  Qod,  our  fours  were  gronndless.  As  we  neared  the 
iwi  the  wind  came  on  the  beam,  and  with  crash,  bump,  and  scrunch  the 
poor  old  croft  took  the  ground  in  grand  style,- — the  rocks  going  through 
bet  bottom  and  holding  her  iitst,  The  xUip  made  a  bed  for  herself  and 
settled  down  as  npright  as  if  she  had  been  on  the  stocks.  Then  wo  all 
■ot  to  work ;  the  officers  got  some  boats  belonging  to  the  shore  and  them- 
Belves  loaded  them,  rowed  them  to  land,  and  discharged  them  ;  and  when 
the  decks  below  were  cut  open  to  get  at  the  coal,  they  worked  np  to  their 
vaista  in  water,  filling  coni-bagfl  till  they  were  as  bWh  aa  sweeps.  We 
never  washed  for  a  week  ;  the  chart  warned  us  there  wore  no  fresh-water 
vprings  on  the  island,  and  each  man  was  allowed  bnt  a  pint  a  day'.  Think- 
ing this  weald  be  our  great  diffiunlty.  and  our  condenser  being  under 
water,  the  main-dock  tank  was  token  ashore,  and  strengthened  to  serve 
AS  a  boiler,  from  which  pipes  led  along  nnder  water  close  to  the 
BhoTO  to  another  hink.  In  four  days  the  engineers  completed  tliis 
condensing- apparatus,  by  which,  using  dried  tui'f  as  fuel,  150  gollous 
of  water  could  bo  procured  in  twenty-four  hours.  Meanwhile,  parties 
of  men  were  sent  to  look  for  water ;  they  found  hot  springs,  nearly 
hoihng, — but  too  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  to  be  used  for 
drinking.  A  forther  Boarch  discovered  a  large  pool  of  rain-water 
near  the  simimit  of  the  crater  ridge,  860  feet  above  our  camp.  The 
.ftsoent  being  so  steep,  there  was  some  diCBculty  in  getting  at  it,  and 
ttfl  sailors  going  up  with  harricoes  to  fetch  water,  came  flying  down  head 
over  heels.  However,  a  hose  was  soon  rigged  up  for  the  whole  length, 
and  a  party  of  marines  and  F^ignalmen  stationed  np  there  to  till  ihe  hose, 
and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  a  sail.  Ailer  this,  we  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  water  ;  the  season  bting  winter,  was  favourable  for  us  in  that  respect : 
the  frequent  rains  and  storms  kept  the  pool  ftill,  though  trying  enough 
otherwise.     Once  there  was  even  snow  at  the  signal-station. 

No  one  had  a  tent  to  sleep  in  for  three  or  four  days  after  wo  landed, 
and  before  the  officers  began  constructing  their  own  tents  or  huts  every  maw 
5t»B-p«Tided  with  elieltiir.     Iha  old  ship  wfta  nol  "«^oli5  ali«L.iQ^i»A'C-a,'4ife 
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29th  of  June — before  that,  forty  men  Bod  thirteen  officers  (indading  the 
captain)  remained  on  board  of  her,  getting  out  all  the  elores  they  conld 
save,  but  the  Bmell  of  bilge-water  was  very  bad,  and  at  last  forced  them 
to  land.  There  was  much  good-tempered  rivalr}-  among  ns  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  houses  ;  some  were  much  more  sncceBsful  than  others  ;  the 
best  had  names  given  them  : — '■  The  Redan,"  "  Rose  Cottage,"  "  The 
Folly,"  Ac.  "We  had  loose  stones  to  bnild  with,  but  no  mortar,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  nse  most  of  the  canvus  we  were  carrj'bg  out  in  stores  to 
make  oat  our  tents.  The  weather  was  very  stormy  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  stay  on  the  island,  and  some  of  the  old  and  worae-bnilt  bats 
were  blown  don-n  ;  the  rain  would  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and 
turn  the  camp  into  a  perfect  swamp.  The  men  were  kept  employed,  snd 
continual  improvements  made^niAv  roads  levelled,  a  small  pier  con- 
structed, and  an  esplanade,  as  we  called  it— somewhere  to  walk  withont 
climbing  up  the  hill.  The  chart  says  the  climate  of  St.  Paul's  is  healthy; 
our  experience  confirmed  the  assertion,  for  notwithstanding  the  rough  life 
we  led — exposed  to  wet,  and  on  scanty  provisions — there  were  but  few 
cases  of  illness  amongst  us.  We  were  very  careful  of  the  men,  taking 
care  that  they  shifted  their  clothing  whenever  they  got  wet,  and  that  their 
tents  were  kept  dry  and  clean.  The  captain  had  canvas  leggings  made 
to  protect  their  legs,  but  boots  and  shoes  wore  out  very  fast  on  tho  rocky 
shore  and  hills.  I'he  island  furnished  considerable  additions  to  our  stock 
of  provisions  ;  plenty  of  fish  might  bo  caught — a  large  kind  of  cod,  and 
another  fish  which  tasted  like  salmon,  only  tho  fiesh  waa  white ;  large 
sardines  with  golden  bellies  and  greenish  giey  backs  :  by-the-by,  wo  wero 
tolii  these  were  poisonous,  but  wo  ate  them  all  the  while  we  were  there 
without  any  evil  result.  Lobsters  and  crawfish  abounded.  There  were 
wild  goats  on  the  hills,  perhaps  a  hundred  altogether,  but  they  wero  very 
wild,  Mid  we  did  not  often  get  near  enough  to  kill  them.  In  one  of  onr 
walks,  or  rather  scrnmLIcs,  three  of  ns  came  on  a  small  troop  of  them, 
hut  the  enormous  horns  of  the  old  goats  when  they  ttuned  at  bay  on  tho 
edge  of  tho  cliff,  where  a  charge  from  them  might  have  sent  us  rolling 
down  some  hundreds  of  feet,  convinced  us  that,  unarmed  as  wo  were, 
discretion  was  tho  better  part  of  valour,  and  wo  retreated.  We  had  oar 
revenge  a  few  days  later — several  fell  victims  to  our  gnus  ;  one,  a  veiy 
patriarch,  with  formidable  horns  and  venerable  beard,  whoso  head,  I 
believe,  tho  captiun  preserved,  to  testify  to  his  skill  as  a  shot.  CnU 
ran  wild  on  the  island,  but  did  not  exterminate  rats,  which  also  aboonded. 
Kumo  of  us,  following  the  example  of  the  Parisians,  tried  ttie  latter,  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  found  them  very  tolerable  eating.  The  birds  wero  too 
coarse  and  fishy  to  help  our  diet,  and  the  captain  gave  ordere  tlicy  ahoald 
not  be  molested.  It  was  vcr}-  amusing  to  see  the  krge  fiocks  of  peQ)[niua 
arriving  from  seaward ;  lauding  and  talking  away  at  a  great  nle,  they 
would  form  a  procession  and  proceed  to  inspect  our  camp,  th«  hlM-Jat' 
accompanying  ou  each  side,  and  laughing  at  their  odd  motions.  So  1) 
were  they,  that  it  was  impoHsible  to  keep  Ihejn  ont  of  oor  U 
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i  hold  n  consultation,  and  tlii;u  while  some  cuga^jud  iLu  attention  dfm 
n  front,  otliera  would  dart  in  behizid  his  hack,  sotting  up  cries 
01  trinmph.  We  cotild  not  make  oat  what  they  lived  on  ;  sometimes  k 
number  would  amTc,  apparently  exhaust«d  with  a  long  voyage,  and  pre- 
senlly  set  off  straight  u])  the  hill,  and  remain  there  for  weeka.  Whale- 
larda  also  frequented  the  coast,  living  in  craDDiea  of  the  cliff,  where  they 
made  a  noise  like  the  mewing  of  kittt^na — which  deluded  some  of  thu 
sailors  into  a  haut  for  caU'-nusts  I 

litem  were  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  on  the  island,  but  plenty  of  grass 
and  bwbs  of  various  kinds,  a  few  cabbayea  and  potatoes,  planted  by 
furmor  viaiWirs,  and  a  quantity  of  ninahronniB.  We  tried  dandelion  aaladi 
and  plantain  boiled  as  spinach,  and  oven  grass  as  vegetable.  There  w 
some  very  pretty  ferua  to  be  found,  especially  round  the  months  of  some 
eaves  we  entered,  t^ome  ffower-beds  were  made  under  the  windows  of 
Uu)  eaptaiu'a  hat,  in  which  celurr-seed  was  sown  and  aome  bulbs  planted 
which  the  Frenchmen  gave  him,  but  we  came  away  before  they  bloomed, 

Due  of  our  first  cares  was  to  rig  np  a  signal- station  on  the  hoigl 
with  oiir  fli^  reversed  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  and  when  a  sail  was  dj?*' 
oonied  in  sight  gona  were  fired,  roi:kets  sent  up,  blue  lights  burnt,  and 
the  life-boat  sent  ont  in  chase.  Five  vessels  passed  in  fourteen  days, 
without  onr  being  able  to  attract  their  attention.  We  also  sent  afloat 
lots  of  bottles  as  sea- messengers,  and  life-buoys  prepared  as  attractively 
M  pOBUbie,  pablod  red,  and  surmounted  with  flags,  through  which  wore 
•tainpL>d  the  words,  "  Look  within."  The  life-boat  took  these  out  to  sea 
Bud  sent  them  adrift.  As  dny  after  day  passed  without  our  being  able  to 
make  knonn  our  situation,  we  grew  very  anxious ;  onr  own  prospects 
were  threatening,  and  bow  alarmed  onr  friends  at  home  mnat  be  !  We 
pictured  thi'iu  to  ourselves  as  searching  daily  for  intelligence,  and  sadly 
nttering,  "  No  tidings  of  the  Miyi/rra/"  At  the  end  of  three  weeka  the 
captain  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  food,  smce  no  omi 
coold,  toll  how  long  it  might  have  to  last.  Four  ounces  of  biscuit,  half- 
a-pouud  of  salt  or  preserved  meat,  no  flour,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  taa 
for  four  days,  and  a  very  Uttle  sugar — this  was  the  new  rate  of  provision. 
Bnt  wo  had  cocoa  every  other  day,  and  the  fish  we  caught  was  allotted,  a 
pound  to  a  man,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  But  during  bad  weather  ^-eiy 
few  fish  were  caught.  Lime-juice  was  served  out  every  other  day  while 
it  huited. 

It  was  ou  the  ICth  of  July,  just  a  month  after  we  reached  St.  Paul's, 
that  we  at  last  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  a  passing  vossel.  The 
Aurora,  a  Dntch  ship,  bound  from  Amalerdam  to  Batavia,  was  at  soma 
distance  from  St.  Paul's,  wheu  some  one,  viewing  the  isle  through  a  glass, 
declared  be  could  aee  a  tree  growing  on  tbu  summit  of  the  crater,  whereas 
it  was  known  that  no  tree  existed  there.  To  investigate  this  phenomenon 
the  Aumra  stood  in  nearer,  and  made  out  the  flagstaff  and  reversed 
Upon  this  she  shortened  sail  and  came  close  in,  and  the  life- 
boat, carrying  Lieutenant  Jouea,  got  ali^ageide  al  \i>«'e.    Uki  'sv.'ois.  mtv 
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board,  and  soou  told  our  tale,  and  the  life-boat  returned  with  an  offer  to 
our  captain  to  do  anything  he  wished.     Through  some  misunderstanding, 
however,  before  he  could  go  off  to  arrange  anything,  the  ship  set  sail  and 
departed.     It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  we  thought  she  had  gone  for 
the  night  only,  and  looked  for  her  all  next  day,  but  she  never  returned. 
Lieutenant  Jones  had  been  detailed  for  the  special  duty  of  endeavouring 
to  communicate  with  any  passing  ship,  and  had  the  letter-bag  always  in 
his  charge ;  but  the  long  time  during  which  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  object  had  induced  many  to  withdraw  their  letters  in  order  to  add 
later  accounts,  and  the  captain  had  taken  out  his  despatches  for  the  same 
reason.    We  now  felt  more  easy  as  to  our  own  future,  and  began  to  make 
calculations  as  to  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  help  could  reach  ns, 
endeavouring  to  be  very  prudent  and  moderate  in  our  anticipations.     The 
men  looked  hungry  and  wolfish,  and  suffered  much  from  cold,  which  was 
not  surprising,  for  the  thermometer  stood  at  42**,  and  we  had  no  fires. 
Some  would  go  to  bed  at  five  o*clock,  because  '*  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do ; "  and  others  would  reply  to  the  cheery  inquiry  of  the  captain, 
"  Well,  how  are  you  all  ?  "  with  "  Weakerer  and  weakerer  every  day, 
sir  r*     The  air,  somehow,  was  very  provocative  of  appetite,  and  we  all 
felt  we  could  have  eaten  more,  instead  of  less,  than  our  usual  allowance. 
All  were  kept  at  work,  as  there  was  plenty  to  do :  divers,  with  a  party  of 
men,  were  continually  employed  saving  stores  from  the  wreck,  which  had 
then  to  be  conveyed  on  shore  and  housed.    Many  of  the  bales  were  quite 
spoilt,  but  others,  after  being  opened  and  dried,  were  none  the  worse, 
and  were  carefully  stored  away,  new  sheds  being  built  to  cover  them. 
Our  spades  and  picks  needed  constant  repair,  so  did  the  boats,  and 
fishing-rods  were  manufactured  from  rocket-sticks  and  split  boards.     The 
esplanade  took  a  long  time  making ;  great  boulders,  which  strewed  the 
side  of  the  hill,  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  and  arranged  as  a  border, 
but  ,we  were  proud  of  the  result,  and  when  the  band  played  there 
on  fine  evenings,  we  tried  to  fancy  ourselves  at  some  fashionable  sea- 
side resort.     Then  we  made  preparations  for  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  stores,   getting    ready  cranes,  windlasses,    &c.,  that    there  might 
be  no  delay  when  the  ship  should  come  to  take  us  off.     With   all 
this,   it  was  yet  difficult  to  keep  up  our  spirits  ;    we  could  not  re- 
sume the  entertainments  for  the  men  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  voyage,  for  there  was  no  room  large  enough  for  them  to  meet 
under  cover,  and  the  weather  would  not  allow  of  open-air  amusements. 
Every  morning  the  men  wore  all  mustered  for  inspection,  the  captain 
read  prayers,  and  then  all  were  told  off  in  parties  for  various  employ- 
ments.    On  August  5th,  another  Dutch  ship  was  sighted,  and  put  in  to 
know  if  we  needed  anything.     Two  of  our  passengers,  officers  going  out 
to  Australia  on  surveying  duty,  and  a  paymaster  who  was  ill,  were  ordered 
to  take  passage  in  her  to  Batavia,  whither  she  was  bound;  and  the 
captain  also  sent  on  board  a  number  of  supernumerary  boys,  whom  w« 
bad  been  taking  out.    These  boys  had  lost  their  kits ;  but  a  subsoriptioii 
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iras  gut  up  to  furnlsli  thorn  with  □ecessikiies.  The  weathci'  was  rough  a; 
tuaai,  and  the  eiittor  vos  nearly  stovo  in  while  aloBgeide  tho  Sntchm&n 
sk«  had  to  reluru  iu  a  harry  to  shore,  without  tho  officer 
tuidjy,  being  able  to  jamp  into  her  ;  and  Ue  waa  carried  otf  Ui  Itatavia  as 
lie  was,  in  hia  rough  n-urking  clothes,  aud  without  auy  bnggugc.  This 
ship  aJflo  took  the  captuiu'e  despatches  aud  letters.  It  was  now  certain 
that  our  positiou  would  he  made  known  to  the  worid,  and  sqccuut  Gont 
— 80  we  were  not  6o  anxious  lo  coimuunicate  with  ehips.  HoweTer,  some 
tiow  later  attolhor  camo  ui — EngUab,  and  bound  for  Australia.  She 
gare  us  eome  fluur,  and  even  offered  to  take  ns  all  on  board ;  but  would 
have  bad  to  throw  half  her  coals  into  the  sea  to  make  room ;  and,  as  wa 
bad  evoiy  reason  to  Euppose  arrangements  had  already  been  made  for  ooz 
relief,  the  bargain  was  not  completed. 

Tho  old  hull  of  the  Mei/iera  had  not  yet  broken  up ;  bat  we  bad 
her  docks  and  most  of  the  wooden  fittings  for  the  protection  of  stores,  and . 
for  firewood.  Whllo  the  carpenters  were  taking  these  away,  tbcy  di&> 
oorerod  fresh  pi-oof  of  tho  thin  and  worn  stale  of  her  plates,  for  tliey 
could  "  eiuily  break  thi'ou^h  them  by  tapping  with  the  pointed  end  of' 
their  bammors." 

At  last,  on  the  2Gth  of  Augost,  a  steamer  was  noticed  standing 
Uid  aa  soon  as  she  was  near  enough,  a  boat  put  off.  "^e  all  crowded 
down  to  the  shore,  greatly  excited,  and  anxious  to  know  whether  her 
arrival  hetokenod  the  success  of  oni-  messengers  tu  Uatftvia  in  obtaining 
help.  "  VfLo  waa  the  officer  standing  up  in  the  stem  ?  Did  wo  recogniao 
him,  or  were  we  mistaken  ?  "  It  seemed  hours  before.  In  answer  to  the 
captain's  hiul,  we  beard  Liont.  Jones's  voice,  "  It  is  I,  su  I  "  Then  the 
cheering  broke  out,  caps  were  thrown  in  the  air,  and,  for  a  time,  wo  all 
went  crazy  with  delight.  The  news  spread  like  wildiire — ships  were  soon 
Doming  to  carry  ns  away,  our  Boblnson  Crusoe  life  was  ended,  our  friends 
at  home  had  heard  of  our  safety,  and  there  was  no  more  need  of  short 
aUowanco.  The  Ok-run  only  brought  us  provisions — flour,  biscuits, 
sngar,  tea,  yams,  pumpkins,  and  onions.  Wo  were  once  more  on  full 
raUons,  though  the  cost  of  the  supply  was  enough  to  maie  authorities 
look  grave.  But  she  also  brought  rehof  to  our  mmds,  by  intelligence  that 
WB  might  expect  H.M.9.  liinnUio  in  a  few  daj-s,  and  that  the  Malacca,  a 
lai^e  boat  belonging  the  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Company,  was  ob^ 
her  way,  chartered  to  convey  all  of  ns  on  to  Australia,  The  Obi-mn  only 
remained  long  enough  to  land  tho  provisions  sbe  brought  for  us,  and 
continued  her  vovage  nest  day  to  England.  We  had  plenty  to  do,  pack- 
iBg  np  onr  possessions,  and  getting  all  ready  to  depart.  Hot  that  our 
property  was  very  valuable,  for  very  mnch  was  spoilt ;  and  as  to  oor 
atotlieB,  their  condition  was  such  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  ehow  our- 
selvSH  as  great  swells  among  the  colonists. 

The  liiiiidJa  was  the  next  to  arrive ;  she  came  on  tho  20th,  but  wen(j 
away  again  for  the  night,  avoiding  the  dangerous  coast.     The  Malai 

the  80th.     Bad  luck  attended  us  to  the  ^l&.    Qii  'Oub  ^t^^  ^ 
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September,  before  more  than  half  the  men  had  embarked,  it  came  on  to 
blow.  We  arrived  in  a  storm,  and  were  destined  to  depart  in  a  storm. 
The  captain  sent  to  warn  the  Malacca  it  was  unsafe  to  remain  at  anchor, 
and  his  wisdom  was  soon  evident.  The  Einaldo  was  already  oat  of  sight, 
and  ere  the  Malacca  could  get  clear  away,  she  nearly  followed  the  example 
of  the  Megara,  Our  experience  was  repeated ;  she  lost  anchor  after 
anchor,  her  boats  were  damaged,  and  both  ship  and  men  sustained  many 
injuries  before  she  got  fairly  away  from  the  island,  and  disappeared  in 
the  distance.  There  were  we  **  left  lamenting ;  "  but  we  knew  well  enough 
we  were  not  deserted,  although  our  chances  of  a  speedy  embarkation 
were  vanishing.  On  the  8rd,  the  storm  redoubled  its  fury.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  friendly  vessels,  nor,  indeed,  could  we  wish  to  see 
them — the  further  off  the  safer  for  them.  In  the  evening,  an  alarm  was 
raised  that  the  boats  were  adrift,  broken  loose  from  their  moorings,  and 
we  turned  out  a  party  to  secure  them.  While  so  engaged,  immense 
waves  came  rolling  in ;  they  broke  higher  up  than  the  sea  had  ever 
reached  before,  pouring  over  the  breakwater,  and  filling  a  hut  in  which 
four  of  the  men  were  sleeping.  Boused  up  so  suddenly,  and  in  the  dark, 
it  was  some  time  before  they  could  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  secured 
by  rope ;  and  when  they  at  last  managed  to  get  it  open,  they  had  to 
make  their  escape  through  water  breast  high.  Amidst  the  noise  of  the 
elements,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  a  crash 
was  heard,  which  attracted  our  attention  to  the  old  ship  :  she  had  parted 
in  the  middle.  For  a  time  the  forepart  held  up,  supported  by  the  fore- 
mast and  yard ;  but,  presently,  that  also  broke  up  into  three  pieces,  and 
the  bow,  straining  and  swaying,  split  asunder,  and  fell  over  into  the  sea. 
The  rollers  were  sweeping  in  with  such  force  that  they  actually  carried 
parts  of  the  wreck  over  the  bar  and  into  the  basin.  Next  morning,  the 
shore  presented  a  scene  of  wild  devastation ;  the  esplanade,  which  we 
had  formed  with  such  care,  was  destroyed ;  the  great  boulders,  which 
had  required  many  men  to  move,  had  been  washed  some  yards  further  up 
the  hill ;  the  pier  was  carried  away,  and  large  pieces  of  the  masts,  spars, 
and  sides  of  the  ship  were  floating  in.  The  poor  old  Megara  was  a 
melancholy  spectacle  ;  canted  over  on  the  rocks,  with  her  ribs  showing, 
she  was  evidently  determined  not  to  survive  our  departure.  The  sailors 
narrated  a  highly  apocryphal  legend  :  how  the  evil  demon  who  possessed 
her  had  appeared  in  blue  light,  and  flames  shot  up  from  her  hold  before 
she  broke  in  half  I  When  the  storm  abated,  the  Malacca  returned  ;  but 
her  commander  sent  in  a  grievous  report  of  the  damage  done  to  her  in 
the  gales,  remonstrating  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  embark  the 
stores.  She  had  but  one  anchor  left  ;  and,  if  anything  happened  to  that, 
what  could  she  do  when  she  reached  the  port  in  Austraha  ?  It  seemed 
too  great  a  risk,  and  the  captain  was  compelled  to  yield.  He  made, 
therefore,  a  formal  arrangement  with  the  two  Frenchmen,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island — to  take  charge 'of  the  stores — until  such  time  as  the 
Government  at  home  should  signify  its  pleasure  as  to  the  ultimate  dis* 
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posal  of  tlicm.  Tbo  Fronchmen  were  very  §oiTy  to  bse  aa,  and  no 
vtaaier.  Oui  sojoiini  on  the  island  for  Dearly  three  months,  with  the  bustls 
Slid  excitement  of  onr  camp  life  and  operutioss,  end  the  society  of  the 
bine-jackets,  must  ha^o  been  a  verj-  agreeable  intorlndu  m  the  moiiotony 
of  their  existence ;  more  amusing  than  tho  companionship  of  pen^ins 
nnd  rats,  and  more  stirring  than  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  occuputionBt 
finhing.  hunting,  and  eiomining  their  smaJl  dominion.  St.  Paul's  is  only 
tva  and  three  quarter  miles  in  length  by  one  and  n  half  in  breadth. 

The  HinaUn  was  to  have  conveyed  Captain  Tlirapp  and  the  witnesses 
Acciimpauying  him  to  Singapore,  whence  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
England  for  the  ccnrt- martial.  She  reappeared  on  the  morning  of 
September  5,  bat  was  unable  to  approooli  the  island.  'A\\e  signalled  to 
pkIc  if  they  could  embark  at  ouco — bat  it  was  impossible.  We  had  but 
one  boat  lell,  and  that  could  not  have  got  so  far  out  to  eea  safely.  We 
signalled  lo  her  lo  meet  us  at  King  George's  Sonnd,  where  she  woold 
bare  to  coal,  and  then  badu  farewell  to  oar  desert  home,  and  rowed  out 
to  the  MalacciJ.  The  captain  was  the  last  to  leave  the  shore,  as  he  bad 
bwai  the  last  to  quit  the  Megtr.ni.  As  soon  as  ho  was  ou  board  we  set 
sail,  and  started  for  King  Geor{(e's  Hound,  with  no  great  demonstrations 
of  grief  at  quitting  the  island,  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  were  very  well 
treated  on  board  the  Malarcih  and  reached  our  destination,  without 
fiirther  misadventure,  in  time  to  intercept  the  m»il  from  Australia  to 
Ea^and — BO  that  the  party  going  home  would  arrive  there  sooner  than  if 
thay  had  gone  in  the  HiiiahU).     I  think  we  all  regretted  the  parting :  onr 

sCbrtnnes  bad  only  drawn  us  more  together,  aud  a,  tborougbly  good 
nsderstanding  existed  between  officers  and  men.    And  surely,  under  God, 
owed  it  to  good  management  that  not  one  coiuiade'a  life  was  lost — not 

it  gmve  was  left  on  the  desolate  island  1 
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^olus   turn   Sijolft, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


Inteoduction. 

MiLLicENT  was  the  beauty  of  the  party,  though  Susan's  friends  never 
thought  Susan  nearly  so  plain  as  she  thought  herself;  certainly  not  Mr. 
Shephard,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  for  his  devotion  to  her,  fevoured  by 

chance,  made  Henry jealously  silent  and  disagreeable.     They  had 

all  held  the  feast  on  the  Brisons  rock  off  the  head  of  Cape  CJomwall,  in 
sight  of  Land's  End ;  but  at  a  spot  where  the  coast  differs,  for  the  granite 
columns  of  that  noble  promontory  have  given  place  to  broken  walls  of  rock 
and  turf  slopes  rich  as  a  Persian  carpet  with  golden  furze  and  purple 
heather.  The  tide  rose  fast  that  afternoon  as  the  punt  took  the  party  off 
in  detachments,  and  Susan  and  Henry  were  left  together,  he  looking  over 
the  hazy  horizon,  in  a  last  hope  to  discover  the  Scillies,  she  at  work  on  a 
half-finished  sketch.  When  Susan's  brother  would  have  put  the  boat  back 
6nce  more  to  fetch  them  a  sudden  Atlantic  ground- swell  had  already  set  in. 
The  boat  was  flat  and  low  built ;  and  though  the  one  kept  in  Whitesand  Bay, 
below  Sennen,  would  have  easily  breasted  the  rollers,  it  was  agreed,  with 
some  laughter,  that  the  afternoon  was  fine,  Sennen  too  far  distant,  and 
altogether  the  pair  might  bo  left,  two  together,  for  six  hours, — ^when 
William  should  return  and  fetch  them  off.  This  conclusion  was  shouted 
or  signalled  from  shore,  and  he  and  she  abandoned  to  their  own, 
resources. 

She  (aft^r  a  little  laugh).  Well,  we  are  prisoners  together  against  our 
win  :  I  shall  look  to  your  cleverness  to  make  it  bearable. 

He.  All  I  can,  of  course ;  but  you  know  quite  well  how  limited  my 
powers  arc  in  that  direction. 

5.  Indeed.  I  expect  you  to  prove  the  contrary.  You  must  not 
expect  to  get  off  under  colour  of  modesty  and  compliments.  I  expect  you 
to  talk  your  best,  and  not  to  think  it  wasted.  I  know  your  notions  about 
us — about  our  sex,  I  mean :  don't  fiEuicy  them  a  secret ;  they  ooze  out  and 
come  to  my  ears,  you  can't  tell  how. 

77.  Wliatever  my  poor  notions  may  be,  I  am  sure,  at  least,  they  can 
be  nothing 

S.  There,  you  have  made  your  bow :  if  I  could  move  without  disturb- 
ing myself,  I  would  bow  too.  Imagine  yourself  morally  curtseyed  to,  and 
begin  to  be  amusing. 


SOLUS  ( 

U.  The  best  I  cmi  iu  Bnch  depressing  cironma lances.  All  I  iim 
nfrud  of — I  mean  vrhnt  I  am  afraid  of  now — is  titat  commoDplace  tiuog 
Ihe  weather.  There  is  oot  n  hitit  of  cavera  on  onr  island,  aud  the  cload 
oyer  the  S.W.  Iwka  severe. 

S.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  capital  Ime  to  break  ray  horizon.  Look :  if  yon 
do  not  disturb  me,  I  mean  to  make  a  perfect  panorama  before  the  tlda 
&llfl.  I  tiling  I  shall  exhibit  it :  the  Woi'ld  seen  from  the  Luid's  End. 
That  would  be  a  taking  title,  wonld  it  not  ? 

B,  With  yonr  0¥m  fair  self  brilliantly  in  the  foreground,  I  trast.  Will 
jon  ^re  me  a  little  space,  too  ?    Pray  do, 

S.  Depends  on  how  yon  behave  yoarself. 

H.  I  will  pnt  on  my  most  romantic  attitnde.     Well,  I  Gee  you  are 
d«teniined  to  be  serious  uow,  by  that  htUe  sru  of  green  and  blue  you  ere 
"  "  ig  BO  coergetically — a  perfect  storm  in   a   saucer — ^Turner  himBclf 
eonld  Bol  have  done  It  more  powerfully. 

Do  not  bo  too  terribly  Harcastic.  I  know  quite  well  how  poor  n 
(^1*8  work  is.  We  all  must  draw  or  play,  yon  know ;  Hiero  ia  no  escape, 
I  snppoeo  it  is  for  the  best,  like  everything  else,  but  it  is  so  monotonous. 

H,  All  I  have  to  say  is,  why,  then,  do  it  ? 

S,  Oh,  why  do  it,  of  conree ;  as  if  yon  did  not  know  wo  must, 
•epecially  if  we  are  not  briliiant  beuntiee.  We  cannot  help  ourselves  as  _ 
jroa  can,  with  nil  your  out-of-door  amusements,  and  then  your  real 
OHDpftlJODS  and  vork,  that  iB,  those  who  are  not  eo  idle  as  you  are, 
qmiding  the  morning  lu  being  very  agreeable  and  amusiiig  to  everybody 
in  general,  and  Miss as  yuu  look  eo  profoundly  anxious,  I  will  dis- 
appoint you — in  particular.  Any  Miss,  I  mean ;  and  then  wasting  all 
the  BIX  boars  now,  whilst  1  am  hard  at  work  on  my  masterpiece.  Do  not 
look  displeased, — a  gentlemau  alwaya  looks  foolish,  excuse  me,  when  ho 
looks  disploascd;  that  is  one  of  our  privileges,  aud  in  these  bad  days, 
when  young  ladies  do  not  sell  for  half  their  value,  I  mean  to  stand  up 
boldly  for  them  all.  Let  us  be  reasonable,  now ;  it  is  half-past  four,  and 
quite  time  for  it. 

H,  1  perfectly  agree;  I  have  been  wishing  to  be  bo  all  throngh, 
though,  vcr}'  probably,  you  did  not  discover  it.  It  was  pleasant  enough 
this  morning  ;  and  I  did  think  I  learned  something,  too,  as,  you  know,  one 
always  should  learn  ;  and  so  I  am  ready  to  be  reasonable,  and  talk  as  ono 
aboold  when  the  hour  of  champagne  and  chicken  is  over,  and  the  philoBO- 
phiziug  on  the  result  begins. 

S.  Am  I  to  hear  the  result,  then  ? 

H.  I  do  not  know  whether  exactly.  Is  it  not  curious,  though,  how 
unfavourably,  on  the  whole,  society  is  managed  for  what  one  would  fancy 
its  special  purpose — really  pleasant  open  talk,  especially  between  young 
people  of  the  same  age,  if  I  may  give  my  own  years  that  pleasing  inter- 
pretation in  face  of  most  of  our  own  fair  companions.  At  a  ball  every- 
thing is  80  much  broken  up  ;  and,  even  at  an  out-of-door  \«i*.'5,  ttia 
accidenljt  of  nejghbourbood  and  coniage-p&cVmg  *&  ci&&  ^Ktoi  ^'^  '^ 
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narrowness  of  the  lanes  afterwards,  are  terribly  against  the  free  choice  of 
companions,  without  which  one  never  talks  well  or  openly. 

S,  I  think  you  are  hard  on  society  and  its  arrangements.  I  don't  say 
so  because  they  are  so  much  settled  by  women,  but  these  little  moments 
of  meeting  you  quarrel  with  bring  out  very  pleasant  sayings,  little  pearls 
of  talk,  I  think ;  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  find  it  difficult  to  talk 
with  a  chance  companion.  I  am  sure  to-day  every  one  seemed  well 
pleased,  except,  of  course,  poor  Miss  Millicent,  with  that  dull  young  curate, 
after  he  had  announced  his  engagement  in  Wiltshire  so  funnily  when  we 
were  to  be  taken  downstairs.  **  Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Boulton  ?  *'  I  shall 
never  forget  how  my  aunt  looked  at  the  solemn  satisfaction  of  his  reply. 

H.  I  always  fancy  that  such  matters  should  be  proclaimed  at  once,  to 
prevent  mistakes,  especially  in  case  of  girls.  It  would  save  much  annoy- 
ance, perhaps,  to  both  parties — perhaps  not  always  to  both. 

S.  Now,  remember  we  are  to  be  reasonable — and  very  reasonable. 

H.  Well,  talking  of  reasonable,  so  far  from  pitying  poor  Miss  Millicent, 
as  you  good-naturedly  call  her,  I  thought  hers  a  rather  enviable  position. 
It  is  so  far  easier — at  least,  I  find  it  so — to  talk  frankly  to  a  young  lady 
who  is  engaged,  or  fixed,  let  us  call  it :  in  that  sense,  it  is  the  engaged 
who  are  the  engaging.  Except,  perhaps,  if  it  be  a  first  cousin,  or  one*s 
intended's  sister  (and  not  always  to  them),  I  fancy  I  can  never  be  quite 
*  '*  reasonable,"  in  the  full  force,  to  a  young  lady.  There  is  a  sufficiently 
frank  confession,  which  I  must  leave  to  your  interpretation.  By  the  way, 
if  you  happened  to  have  a  second  pencil,  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
a  sketch  also.     The  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  my  book  would  do  quite  well. 

S.  I  think  I  can.  Here  is  the  one  Mr.  Shephard  gave  me,  when  mine 
was  lost  at  the  charade-writing ;  but  I  found  it  lying  hid  in  the  basket 
afterwards.  I  don't  think  it  a  very  good  one,  so  it  is  not  a  valuable  gift. 
I  think,  I  mean,  it  is  one  of  those  made-up  leads  which  they  often  sell 
now.  Surely,  what  you  were  saying  is  a  confession  of  male  awkwardness 
and  false  shame.  I  don't  say  mauvaise  honte,  because  I  dislike  French  in 
English. 

H.  So  do  I.  I  have — ^what  should  I  say  ?  I  have  a  uiauvaisc  honte 
against  it. 

iS.  You  shall  not  escape  under  cover  of  little  jokes.  I  maintain  that 
girls  are  more  natural,  less  affected,  than  men,  when  sex  meets  sex — 
that  they  are  not  under  this  constant  consciousness  of — of  you  know  what 
I  mean. 

J/.  Of  possible  matrimony. 

S.  Bather  violently  put.  I  am  sure  there  is  in  it  a  lurking  sarcasm, 
a  suspicion  of  Vanity  Fair  and  the  marriage-market.  Confess  now,  Henry, 
were  you  not  thinking  of  Ethel  Newcome  and  her  green  ticket  at  the 
Water-Colour  Exhibition  ? 

/i.  Not  the  old  story  of  Thackeray  venm  Woman,  please,  Susan ;  if 
you — oh,  no,  there  is  far  more  freshness,  and  natural  feeling,  and  puroy 
natural,  amiable  silliness,  too,  in  Ufo  than  the  great  novelist  allows  for. 


Socici  girlfl  taaiTj  for  preferetiM,  Boina  for  folly,  eome,  I  am  Hnre,  even  for 
low.  That  little  quiok  stioko  on  your  horizoo  means  disapproval,  I  know ; 
many,  psrliaps,  you  think  I  sboolil  but. 
8.  Honeally,  many. 

if.  Stop,  let  mo  pick  np  your  verbena  ;  I  see  it  is  tbo  ono  whicli  wiis 
p.fea  fon  witU  Uie  pencil. 

S.  And  that  is  no  reaeon  why  it  BboaM  be  torn  to  bits ;  uo,  it  k  no 
use  lo  mo  now  ;  but  a  gifl  ia  always  a  kinclncsB. 

i/.  An  cupectatioQ  of  kliidnesB,  perliaps.  You  treat  ob  better,  tndy, 
UuUL  we  deaerw.  I  foar  that  old  saying  is  trae,  thai  man  is  a  sel&ah 
ematnre  in  all  Ibcao  matters. 

S.  I  BbiiU  tiikc  that  for  amende  honortihlt  for  your  eauey  Bpooches. 
Yoa  were  laughing  quietly  at'  me,  I  know,  just  now,  because  I  said  I  dis- 
liked to  use  French  words  whilst  I  waa  nsing  them.  Will  you  not  carry 
jDUr  liberality  a  littlo  further,  and  allow  that  we  are  as  logical  as  yoa  ? 
I  like  you  heat  when  you  are  liberal. 

H.  Thanks  ;  but  why  am  I  to  allow  this,  now  in  particular  ? 

5.  Because,  a  little  while  since,  it  waa  that  women  miiny  for  money 
{wiUt  a  littlo  saving  clause  for  silliness),  which,  I  Bupposo,  if  anything, 
TTOnld  bo  sheer  eel6skness ;  and  now  you  have  put  men  on  the  selfish 
sqDue  of  the  board  also.  Are  both  and  all  selfish,  or  should  wo  say  that 
neifbor  are  ?    I  am  sure  I  think  so. 

B,  Yoa  we  young,  sister  Snaan.  I  won't  diapntfl  with  you  nbout 
girls ;  bat  heaven  knows  as  to  men — and  heaveu  happily  hides  it  &om 
yoa,  dear,  at  present. 

.V.  Wliat  exactly  do  yoa  mean  by  selfishness  ? 

U.  We  must  all,  iu  one  sense,  care  for  ourselves — indeed,  caro  more 
for  self  than  nny  one  cUo.  All  thut  I  give  in,  and  I  am  sure  your  quick- 
nws  wiU  not  rci^aire  one  to  ring  the  changes  on  that  Roit  of  sophistry 
which  ends  in  calling  tbo  best  people  the  most  truly  selfish.  No ;  I  may 
aom  it  up  in  the  tnie  bad  sense  by  one  word.  I  giro  yoa  three  guesses 
at  it. 

S,  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  really  quick  at  guossing.  Please  say  it,  and 
pni  ma  out  of  my  pain. 

H.  In  one  word — coldness  ;  but  why  oot  of  your  pnin  ? 

S,  EeoauBo  I  thought  it  might  prove  some  pet  quality  of  mine, 

H.  I  trnst  not.  But  coldness  is  Belfiahness,  and  there  ia  none  other, 
I  did  not  feel  this  for  many  years.  When  at  last  I  saw  it,  it  was  I  know 
not  whether  most  pain  or  interest  to  me :  it  lighted  np  and  explained  so 
many  perplexities  in  life  ;  but  then  it  was  truly  the  saddest  of  discoverioa. 

S.  One  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  you  seem  to  make  selfishness,  which 
is  BO  bad  and  so  wrong,  not  so  mncb  so  ;  I  mean,  people  can  hardly  help 
being  cold.     I  hope  ono  can  boip  being  selfish. 

H.  AL.  I  see  I  have  hit  on  a  wTong  subject.  Ethics  and  metaphy  " 
for  girls — -how  horrid,  how  dull ! 

S.  Please  do  tor  once  pay  the  compliment  of  thinking  me  fit  to  bei 
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what,  I  snpposo,  men  say.  to  men — if  it  be  a  compliment.     I  really  wish 

to'  learn. 

An  unlcsson*d  girl,  nnscboord,  unpractised, 
Happy  in  this— she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn. 

Besides,  such  a  great  man  as  yon,  when  you  are  reasonable,  may  be 
allowed  a  little  dulness,  especially  on  a  desert  rock,  and  no  escape. 

//.  I  put  it  thus :  if  coldness  be  a  thing  in  the  blood,  so  are  our  other 
faults,  too,  and  to  the  same  degree.  The  good  and  the  less  good  run  in 
us,  no  doubt,  from  childhood ;  but  as  one  side  or  the  other  is  strengthened 
and  brought  out,  we  grow  up  to  shame  or  to  beauty. 

S^  I  fear  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  up  to  beauty. 

H,  You  must  not  say  so  to  mo,  Susan,  who  have  known  you  so  long, 
and  seen  you  grow  up.  I  should  have  thought  it  very  easy.  Let  me 
look :  how  steadily  you  get  on  with  your  work  I  The  view  is  all  coming 
together,  as  artists  say. 

S.  Look.  I  think  you  should  be  very  cautious,  however,  how  you 
judge  people  cold,  and  so,  selfish ;  may  I  say  so  to  you  ?  Often,  perhaps, 
what  seems  such  is  only  reserve  or  timidity — a  very  commonplace  remark, 
I  fear ;  but  I  really  believe  it  is  so.  So  many  things  in  our  life  and  way 
of  education  prevent  us  fi-om  showing  ourselves  as  we  are.  I  daresay  you 
will  laugh,  and  call  it  a  girl's  vanity,  but  I  am  sure  a  feeling  of  want  of 
grace  and  charm  often  looks  like  coldness.  Eemember  how  terrible  it 
would  be  to  find  we  had  cared  and  believed  in — ^had  cared,  and  there  was 
nothing  on  the  other  side  like  it.  Eeally,  I  think,  after  one  such  discovery 
— no,  it  ought  not  to  make  such  a  difference ;  but  perhaps  it  might  to 
some  persons. 

//.  Nor  dare,  when  once  misunderstood, 

To  sympathize  a^ain. 

S.  Oh,  what  pretty  lines.  I  am  sure  he  or  she  who  wrote  them  must 
have  felt  truly.     I  am  sure  it  was  a  woman. 

H.  True  feeling  is  of  no  sex,  or,  rather,  of  both  at  once.  But  I  see 
the  truth  of  what  you  say  about  reserve.  I  daresay  one  should  make  more 
allowance  for  it,  especially  with  girls,  and  lot  theories  go  by.  Let  me  see 
the  drawing  again ;  may  I  look  over  as  you  work  ?  I  daresay  you  have 
a  moral  everywhere  in  it,  Susan ;  you  know  all  young  ladies*  novelettes 
have  a  moral.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  yellowish  gleam  over  the  sea- 
line  ? 

S.  Hope — if  you  will  have  one. 

//.  Hope  should  be  green,  however.  I  do  not  mean  a  play  on  the 
word,  Susan. 

S.  Why,  then,  put  on  the  cap  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected you. 

//.  Well,  well,  I  know  you  are  above  the  suspicion  of  slang. 

.S.  I  have  not  done,  how^ever,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  so  annoyed  at  your 
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VMtikery,  langbing  in  your  sltieya  at  ray  little  romantic  remark,  as  ygii 
tboaght  it. 

n.  iDiloed,  I  was  qiiit«  inDOceat. 

S.  Da  not  say  so.  Whenever  a  woman  gaya  anytliing  at  all  [yoetioiil 
ft  nuui  is  always  ready  to  turn  it  back  vith  some  idle  joke ;  he  never 
i  to  beliPva  that  we  are  Herioas,  »nJ  yet  you  are  perpetually 
Accusing  03  of  frivolity.  We  have  qoicker  and  wariufj  feelings  than  yon, 
md  like  to  believe  in  tvhat  wo  are  enying  or  doing,  and  tLon  yon  break  in 
Mid  require  ns  to  be  silly, — act  Dp  to  jonr  ideal  of  a  girl,  I  suppose, — and 
then  condemn  ub  for  doing  bo  1     What  have  jou  to  say  to  this  ? 

II.  I  like  bearing  you  talk  bo  mucii  1  I 

.S'.  Oh,  you  may  Bometimea  be  much  the  bettor  for  it !  But,  senousiy,  ' 
—well,  I  darcBay  our  serionsneis  and  romance  are  not  very  lasting ;  they  I 
would  fotigue  if  they  were  ;  but  they  are  real,  indeed,  whilst  they  last. 

U.  How  neat  it  would  ha  to  say,  women's  romance  is  seriouaneaa,  and  I 
ber  seriousness  is  romance.     But  do  not  think  it  is  I  who  say  so. 

S,  Or  think  it  either,  I  hope. 

H.  Nor  think  it.     Something  prettier  might  be  fancied.     I  do  not 

um  for  my  sex  more  truth  or  strength  in  feeling,  bnt  I  EUppose  men 

'lake  in  a  larger  epace  in  what  they  feel, — hare  more  of  a  before  and  after, 

a  Bbakspeare's  words, — and  perhaps  eiui  bcnce  bear  more  readily  to  lock 

at  the  ironical  ^side  of  their  own  romance.     It  is  don^'urous,  no  doubt,  to 

do  this ;  is  it  not  dangerous,  too,  not  to  do  it  ? 

S.  I  was  thinking 

n.  What? 

8.  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  yon. 

3.  [ajtfr  n  iileiice.)  Might  we  not  say  something,  as  thas : — ^Two 
fiiirieB  stood  by  the  bny  at  his  btrtfa ;  and  when  the  father  asked  what 
gifts  they  brought  to  soften  the  daily  fret  and  pains  of  life,  one  add ;  "  I 
Will  show  him  visions  of  old  days  so  gorgeous  and  so  grand  that  he  will 
be  catriod  away  by  them,  and  forget  the  petty  evils  of  the  bonr  in  tlte  con- 
templation." And  the  other :  "  If  this  be  not  enough,  I  will  fdl  bim  with 
hopes  of  the  coming.  He  will  see  duty  and  toil  and  a  crown,  war  and 
tritunph  and  glory  on  the  horizon,  and  these  things  also  will  draw  him  out 
of  tiio  immediate."  But  the  mother  smiled  as  they  spoke;  and  when  the 
child  grew  up,  and  met  the  common  fortunes  of  every  day  with  its  little 
smilea  and  tears,  neither  the  splendours  of  what  bad  been  nor  the  visions 
of  what  would  be  were  sufficient  to  give  him  peace.  And  then  came 
another  fairy,  bringing  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  saying:  "Two  spirits 
endowed  the  boy,  but  I  alone  am  enough  to  bless  this  little  one.  They 
gave  bim  lordship  over  the  past  and  the  future,  bat  she  shall  be  genius 
of  the  present.  The  others  will  stand  by  and  support  her,  bnt  she  is  the 
life  and  reality  that  unites  them. 

S.  But  what  she  unites  them  in  is  but  for  a  moment,  I  fear — a  meeting- 
point,  08  people  say,  between  the  two  eternities. 

H.  We  will  not  press  the  figure  too  far,  Susan  :  so  wo  must  live, 
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and  so  accept  it.  When  I  saw  the  children  together  yesterdaj,  whilst 
they  were  kept  in  by  the  rain,  and  your  Mary  and  little  Charley  Wills 
drawing  together,  it  reminded  me  of  onr  old  days,  when  it  used  to  be  snch 
delight  to  ns  to  make  opposition  scrawls,  and  write  verses — snch  verses, 
too  I — on  the  two  little  steamers,  the  Wave  and  the  Lily,  which  then  ran 
alternately  between  Cowes  and  Southampton,  and  had  the  honour  of 
conveying  us  on  those  wonderful  excursions  to  Carisbrook.  It  seemed  to 
ns  then  the  most  important  thing  of  our  lives  which  could  describe  the 
wreck  or  burning  of  the  rival  boat  in  the  most  downright  lines  ;  and  yon 
cried  when  I  ended  my  poem  one  day  with,  **  Down  went  the  Lily,  so  like 
her,  so  silly,  silly." 

S.  We  were  little  dunces,  I  think,  then ;  and,  perhaps,  not  quite  free 
from  all  touch  of  it  since.  Let  me  have  the  paper  again — it  is  altering  so 
fast  in  my  foreground.  Look  at  that  great  flat  stone,  it  was  on]y  a  ripple 
before,  and  now  it  is  all  uncovered. 

H.  I  wondered  if  to  the  children  of  yesterday  their  game  was  as  much 
as  ours  to  us.     I  could  hardly  believe  it,  they  were  so  childish. 

S,  I  am  afraid  you  have  grown  too  much  a  man  now,  with  your  law 
experiences.  Don't  you  feel  something  old — ^no,  I  won't  say  old,  oldish, 
cpming  over  you  ? 

H.  I  hope  not.     I  am  sure  not,  not  at  least 

«S'.  Ah  I  here  they  are.  Please  help  me  to  get  my  things  together. 
How  fast  the  ebb  has  come. 

H,  Yes — and  it  will  presently  be  flood  again.  These  are  some  lines  I 
wrote  the  other  day — a  little  poem,  in  fact 

S,  Don*t  be  ashamed  ! 

H.  May  I  read  them  to  you,  Susan  ?    There  will  just  be  time. 

TUE   QUESTIOX. 

It  is  no  fault  of  tbo  loved  one, 

If  I  cannot  discover 
Whether  my  heart  be  worthy 

To  be  the  heart  of  her  lover. 
It  is  no  blot  on  her  beauty 

That  makes  me  wonder  and  waver, 
If  to  fly  the  might  of  her  magic, 

Or  ask  the  seal  of  her  favour. 

O  star-drop  of  liquid  silver 

That  quivers  and  flames  in  the  zenith  ! 
Say,  what  is  this  entrancement, 

Or  what  this  misery  meaneth  ? 
The  sapphire  spaces  about  thee 

With  the  light  of  thy  looks  thou  palest : 
What  art  thou  in  thine  own  heavens, 

If  here  thou  so  prevailest  ? 

Must  the  spaces  that  part  us 

Still  spread  darker  and  wider? 
Can  she  stoop  from  her  splendour, 

Stoop,  and  set  me  beside  her  ? 


C.in  I  tlitnb  to  licr  bcnnty. 
My  bUi  with  gliiry  mlwvo  licr  T 

Or  is  the  too  high  in  bonvcn 
Fur  mo  to  take  bci  and  btc  bi 


-■W«H  ? 


f>,  \tixy  yioU  t  Bat,  perUaps  luckily  for  you,  I  fesir  there  ia  no  time 
<ur  criticism.     I  hear  somethlug  tike  oare. 

n.  It  is  only  your  brothor.  who  has  hronght  the  pant  over — how 
sciuUl  b«  looks  below.     Susan,  we  have  not  had  half  our  talk  out,  I  do 

k.  I  am  soro  it  has  been  very  pleasant  to  me  to  try  to  be  roasouahle, 
*a  jon  said. 

iS'.  And  to  me  to  see  you  so. 

H.  Contiuaatiucs  and  renewals  ore  a  risk,  only  accidents  du  not  como 
ererj  day. 

•V.  We  mnst  hope  not. 

a.  I  thought,  perhaps,  we  might  hold  another  talk  in  the  chancel  of 
ILe  niin  to-morrow,  if  the  day  be  fine  enongh  for  you  to  go  on  with  yonr 
other  sketch. 

^.  Oh  I  Tcry  pleasant,  no  doubt.  But  I  am  cerlsun  1  shall  not  ba 
there. 

i/.  And  I  that  I  shall. 

Finale. 

It  is  curious  that  he  had  the  last  word.  Bnt  so  it  was :  and  then 
thej  went  back,  laughing  and  talking  of  common  Uiings,  and  nest  day 
the  akies  were  clear  and  the  sun  raddily  glowing,  for  it  was  autumn. 
Mid  the  grey  priory  walls  and  the  turf,  mounded  eofUy  within  tho  ruined 
toel,  elept  In  the  sunbeams,  and  all  was  in  absolute  silence,  except 
■vhoa  the  wild  bees  sang  Jn  full  flight,  as  they  curved  and  darted  over  the 
rosset  thymc'tufts.  But  tibout  mid-day  came  quick  steps,  and  happy 
cries,  and  voices  of  thoughtless  glee,  and  the  children  from  the  hou^e, 
'dividing  into  two  little  ban  Is  on  either  side  the  priory  field,  tried  which 
Shonid  first  climb  through  the  hazel-bushes  into  the  chancel.  Now  tlio 
jChouts  grew  merrier  and  more  panting,  as  they  forced  thi?ir  way  into  the 
nndemood,  when  suddenly  on  ea'h  side  came  a  louder,  an  almost  fright- 
ened, scream,  then  louder  and  more  delighted  laughter,  and  with  cries, 
Here  is  Henry  I "  and  '•  Here  is  Susan ! "  forgetting  the  race,  the  children 
drew  Ihem  in  triumph  within  the  chantel.  The  children  said,  "  We  must 
dance  a  fairy  dance  round  you,  as  yon  frightened  ns,  before  wo  go  in. 
r^oa  must  join  handt^  here."     And  Ihey  did  so. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

A   Defeat." 

WALPOLE'S  Italian  eij 

ipplied  Mm  with  tn 
IiiiHiiu  proverb,  which  saje,  "  Tntlo 
U  mal  uoa  vieii  per  nuoeere,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  no  ovil  comi's  on- 
mixcJ  viilh  gooil ;  and  there  is  a 
mnrrollous  amount  of  ms<lom  in  the 

That  there  is  a  deep  philqsopby, 
too,  in  showing  bow  turufally  we 
should  sift  misfortune  to  tlie  dregs, 
and  asoerluin  what  of  benefit  va 
miglit  reaciio  from  the  drugs,  ta  not 
to  be  deniod ;  aod  the  more  v/o 
reSeet  on  it,  the  more  glionld  wc  seo 
that  tto  germ  of  nil  real  consolalion 
is  intimately  bound  np  in  this  reaer- 
ration. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  WaJpoIe,  in 
novelist  phrase,  "  realize  the  fact " 
that  ho  was  to  go  to  Quatemola,  than  he  set  rery  pracUcallv  to  inqnirc 
what  advantages,  if  any,  could  be  squeezed  out  of  this  ui)proim:iing 
incident. 

Tlio  creditors — and  be  bad  some — would  not  like  it !  The  drenij 
process  of  diinniiig  a  man  across  half  the  globe,  the  hopelessness  of 
appeals  that  took  two  months  to  come  to  band,  nud  the  iucfficiicT  of  throats 
that  were  wafled  over  miles  of  occau  1  And  corlatnly  bo  i^iuiled  as  lie 
lliougbt  of  these,  oud  ratbor  mnlicioualy  betbought  him  of  the  truculent 
imporlanity  thut  menaced  bim  with  some  form  of  publicity  in  the  moro 
insolent  appeal  to  some  Minister  at  homo.  "Our  tailor  will  moderate  bis 
language,  out  jeweller  will  appreciiite  the  merits  of  polite  letter- writing," 
thought  be.  "  A  few  pnrntlels  of  latit!i<Ic  become  n  great  schoolmaster." 
Dut  there  were  greater  advantages  even  than  these.  This  banish- 
ment— for  it  was  nothing  less — could  not  by  possibility  be  persisted  in,  ami 
if  Litdy  Uande  should  consent  to  accompany  him,  would  bo  very  short- 
lived. 
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"The  women  will  take  it  up,"  said  iio,  "  nui  witii' tliat  charmiDg 
claDship  that  disUnguIshea  them,  will  lead  the  Forei^  Secretary  a  life  of 
misery,  till  he  gives  ns  something  better,  '  Manda  eaya  the  thermometer 
has  never  been  lower  than  182  deg.,  and  that  there  ia  no  shade.  The 
nights  have  no  breeze,  and  are  rather  hotter  than  the  days.  She  objects 
BOrionety  to  bo  waited  on  by  people  in  feathers,  and  very  few  of  them,  and 
she  remonstrates  against  alligators  in  the  kitchen -garden,  and  wild-cata 
coming  after  the  canaries  in  the  drawing-room.' 

"1  hear  the  catalogne  of  misfortunes,  which  be^ns  with  nothing  to  eat, 
ptiu  the  terror  of  being  eaten.  I  recognize  the  lament  over  lost  civiliza- 
tion and  a  wasted  life,  and  I  see  Downing  Street  besieged  with  ladies  tu 
depntations,  declaring  that  they  care  nothing  for  party  or  politics,  but  a 
great  deal  for  the  life  of  a  dear  young  creature,  who  is  to  bo  sacrificed  to 
appease  some  people  belonging  to  the  existing  Ministry.  I  thluk  I  know 
how  beautifully  illogical  they  u-ill  be,  but  how  necessarily  saccessful ;  and 
now  for  Alaudo  herself." 

Of  Lady  Maude  Blckerstaff  Walpole  had  seen  next  to  nothing  since 
his  return  ;  hia  own  ill-health  had  confined  him  to  his  room,  and  her 
inqniries  after  him  had  been  cold  and  formal;  and  though  ho  wrote  a 
tender  little  note  and  asked  for  books,  slyly  hinting  what  measure  of  bliss 
a  five  minutes'  visit  would  confer  on  him,  the  books  he  begged  for  wera 
sent,  but  not  n  line  of  answer  accompaniod  them.  On  the  whole,  he  did 
not  dislike  this  little  show  of  resentment.  What  ho  really  dreaded  was 
indifference.  So  long  as  a  woman  is  piqued  mth  you,  Bomething  oftn 
always  be  done ;  it  is  only  when  she  becomes  careless  and  unmindfol  of 
what  yon  do  or  say,  or  look  or  think,  that  tho  game  looks  hopeless. 
-Therefore  it  was  that  he  regarded  this  demonstration  of  anger  as  rather 
Jftvourable  than  otherwise, 

"  AUee  has  told  her  of  the  Greek !  Ailee  has  stirred  up  her 
jealousy  of  the  Titian  Girl.  Atlec  has  drawn  a  long  indictment  against 
me,  ami  the  fellow  has  done  me  good  service  in  giving  me  something  to 
plead  to.  Let  me  have  a  charge  to  meet  and  I  have  no  misgivings. 
What  really  unmans  me  is  the  distrust  that  will  not  even  utter  on  alia- 
gatiou,  and  the  indifferenoe  that  does  not  want  disproof." 

He  learned  that  her  ladyship  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  hastened  down 
lo  meet  her.  In  his  own  smalt  way  Walpole  was  a  clever  tactician  ;  and 
he  counted  much  on  the  ardour  with  which  he  should  open  his  case 
and  the  amoimt  of  impetuosity  that  would  give  her  very  hltle  time  for 
Inflection. 

"  I  shall  at  once  assume  that  her  fate  is  irrevocably  knitted  to  my 
own,  and  I  shall  act  as  though  the  tie  was  indissolnhle.  After  all,  if 
she  puts  mo  to  tho  proof,  I  have  her  letters — cold  and  guarded  enough,  it 
is  true.  Ko  fer^'our,  no  gush  of  any  kind,  hut  calm  dissertittions  on  u 
/atnre  that  most  come,  and  a  certain  dignified  acceptance  of  her  own  part 
in  it.  Not  the  kind  of  letters  that  a  Q.  C.  could  read  with  much 
rapture  bofbre  a  orowded  court,  and  ask  the  aasembled  grocers,  "  What 
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hm  tliiB  desr  hand  aa  my  own, — my  own  ?"  and  ho  pressed  his  llpg 
npoD  it  raptnrouBly  aa  lie  spoke. 

She  made  no  effort  to  release  lier  hand;  nor  for  a  second  or  two  did 
she  say  one  word.   At  litst,  in  a  verj'  measured  tone  she  said : — "  I  ehoold 

to  have  back  my  letters." 

"  Yow  letters  ?      Do  yott  mean,  Mnudij,  that — that  joa  would  break 

*'  I  mean  certainly  that  I  sliould  not  go  to  this  horrid  place " 

"  Then  I  shall  refose  it,"  broke  he  in  impetuously. 

"  Not  that  only,  Cecil,"  said  ehe,  for  the  first  time  faltering  ;  "  but 
oxeept  being  very  good  Mends,  I  do  not  desire  that  there  should  be  more 
between  ns." 

"  No  engagement  ?  " 

"  No,  no  engagement.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  on  actual 
proDuse,  at  least  on  my  part.  Other  people  had  no  right  to  promise  for 
either  of  ns — and — and,  in  fact,  the  present  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
«ud  it." 

"  To  end  it,"  echoed  he,  in  intense  bitterness  ;  "  to  end  it  ?  " 

"  And  I  should  like  to  have  my  letters,"  said  she  calmly,  while  she 
took  some  freshly  plucked  Sowers  from  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  appeared 
to  ee«k  for  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 

"  I  thonght  you  would  come  down  here,  Cecil,"  said  she,  "  when  yon 
had  spoken  to  my  uncle.  Indeed,  I  was  sure  you  would,  and  so  I  brought 
tlies6  witbme."  And  she  drew  forth  a  somewhat  thick  bundle  of  notes  and 
letters  tied  with  a  narrow  ribbon.  "  These  are  yours,"  said  she,  handing 
ibem. 

Far  more  piijned  by  her  cold  self- possesion  than  really  wounded  in 
feeling,  be  took  the  packet  without  a  word ;  at  last  he  said :  "  This  is 
your  own  wish — your  own,  unprompted  by  others  ?  " 

She  stared  almost  insolently  at  him  for  answer. 

"I  mean,  Maude, — oh,  forgire  mo  if  I  utter  that  dear  name  ouce 
■DDie — I  mean  there  has  been  no  influence  used  to  make  you  treat  ma 
I  tbnB?" 

"Yon  have  known  me  to  verj-  little  purpose  all  these  years,  Cecil 
Walpole,  to  ask  me  such  a  question." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  know  too  well  what  misrepresentfttion  and 
'  calmnny  can  do  anywhere ;  and  I  have  been  involved  in  certain  ditQ- 
cnlties  which,  if  not  explained  away,  might  be  made  nocosationB— grave 
accusations." 

"I  make  none — I  lisfcn  to  none." 

"  I  have  become  an  object  of  complofc  indifference,  then  ?  You  feel 
DO  interest  in  me  either  way  ?  If  I  dared,  Maude,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
date  of  this  change — when  it  began  ?  " 

"I  don't  well  know  what  yon  mean.  There  was  not,  bo  fur  as  I  am 
I  aware,  anything  between  us,  except  a  certain  esteem  and  respect,  of  which 
nience  was  to  make  something  more.    Now  convenience  has  brok« 
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faith  with  as,  but  we  are  not  the  less  very  good  friends — excellent  friends 
if  you  like." 

'*  Excellent  friends !  I  could  swear  to  the  friendship  1  *'  said  he,  with 
a  malicious  energy. 

'*  So  at  least  I  mean  to  be/'  said  she  calmly. 

'*I  hope  it  is  not  I  shall  fail  in  the  compact.  And  now  will  my 
quality  of  friend  entitle  me  to  ask  one  question,  Maude  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  till  I  hear  it.'* 

"I  might  have  hoped  a  better  opinion  of  my  discretion;  at  all 
events  I  will  risk  my  question.  What  I  would  ask  is,  how  far  Joseph 
Atlee  is  mixed  up  witii  your  judgment  of  me  ?    Will  you  tell  me  this  ?  " 

**  I  will  only  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  over- vain  of  that  discretion  you 
believe  you  possess." 

**Then  I  am  right,"  cried  he,  almost  insolently.  "I  hare  hit  the 
blot." 

A  glance,  a  mere  glance  of  haughty  disdain,  was  the  only  reply  she 
made. 

"  I  am  shocked,  Maude,"  said  he  at  la^t.  <'  I  am  ashamed  that  we 
should  spend  in  this  way  perhaps  the  very  last  few  minutes  we  shall 
ever  pass  together.  Heart-broken  as  I  am,  I  should  desire  to  carry 
away  one  memory  at  least  of  her  whose  love  was  the  load-star  of  my 
existence." 

**  I  want  my  letters,  Cecil,"  said  she,  coldly. 

'*  So  that  you  came  down  here  with  mine,  prepared  for  this  rupture, 
Maude  ?    It  was  all  pre-arranged  in  your  mind." 

"  More  discretion,  more  discretion,  or  good  taste — ^which  is  it  ?  " 

**  I  ask  pardon,  most  humbly  I  ask  it ;  your  rebuke  was  quite  just. 
I  was  presuming  upon  a  past  which  has  no  relation  to  the  present.  I 
shall  not  offend  any  more.    And  now,  what  was  it  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  want  my  letters." 

*'  They  are  here,"  said  he,  drawing  a  thick  envelope  fidly  crammed 
with  letters  from  his  pocket  and  placing  it  in  her  hand.  <*  Scarcely  as 
carefully  or  as  nicely  kept  as  mine,  for  they  have  been  read  over  too  many 
times ;  and  with  what  rapture,  Maude.  How  pressed  to  my  heart  and  to 
my  Ups,  how  treasured !     Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

There  was  that  of  exaggerated  passion — almost  rant — in  these  last 
words,  that  certainly  did  not  impress  them  with  reality ;  and  either  Lady 
Maude  was  right  in  doubting  their  sincerity,  or  craeUy  unjust :  for  she 
smiled  faintly  as  she  heard  them. 

**No,  don't  tell  me,"  said  she,  faintly.  "I  am  already  so  much 
flattered  by  a  courteous  anticipation  of  my  wishes  that  I  a^k  for  nothing 
more." 

He  bowed  his  head  lowly ;  but  his  smile  was  one  of  triumph,  as  he 
thought  how,  this  time  at  least,  ho  had  wounded  her. 

<<  There  are  some  trinkets,  Cecil,"  said  she,  coldly,  <<  which  I  have 
made  into  a  packet,  and  you  will  And  them  on  your  dressing-table.  And"— 
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'li  saay  fiave  jod  some  diaeomfort  if  1  say  that  yon  need  not  pve  jonraclf 
troable  to  rocovor  a  little  ting  with  on  opnl  I  ones  gitTe  yonj  for  I  hnvo 
it  now." 

"  May  I  dare  ?  " 

"  Yoa  may  not  dare.     Oood-by."    And  she  g&ve  her  himd;  bo  bent  I 
orer  it  for  a  momont,  ecarcdy  toachad  it  with  his  lips,  and  tamed  J 


CHAPTER  LSI. 

A  "CHAKGE  OF  Fkost." 

Of  an  the  discomfitures  in  life  there  was  ona  which  Cecil  Walpole  d 
believe  conld  possibly  befnli  him.     Indeed,  if  it  could  have  been  made  a    ' 
matter  of  betting,  he  would  have  ws^rered  all  ho  had  in  the  world  that 
no  woman  shonld  ever  be  able  to  sny  she  refused  his  ofier  of  marriage. 

He  hod  canvassed  the  matter  vciy  often  with  himself,  and  always 
arrived  at  Iho  same  conclusion — that  if  a  mnn  wero  not  a  mere  coxcomb, 
blinded  by  vimity  and  self-esteem,  he  could  always  know  how  a  woman 
leaDy  ielt  towards  him  ;  and  that  where  the  question  admitted  of  a  doubt 
— where,  indced>  there  was  even  a  flaw  in  the  absolnte  certainty — no  man 
with  a  doe  sense  of  what  was  otving  to  himself  would  risk  bis  dignity 
by  the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  It  was  a  part  of  his  peculiar  elbica  that 
t  taon  thos  rojeoted  was  damaged,  yinUy  much  as  a  bill  that  has  been 
denied  acceptance.  It  was  the  same  wound  to  credit,  the  soma  outrage 
(Ui  character.  Considering,  thorofgre,  that  nothing  obliged  a  man  to  moko 
on  offer  of  his  hand  till  he  had  assnrod  himself  of  success.  It  was  to 
hia  Ihinhing  a  mere  gratuitons  pursuit  of  insult  to  be  refused.  That  no 
especial  dehcacy  Itept  these  things  secret,  that  women  talked  of  them 
freely — ay,  triumphantly — that  they  mftdo  the  staple  of  conversation  at  after- 
noon tea  and  the  elub,  with  all  tbo  flippant  comments  that  dear  friends 
know  how  to  contribute  as  to  your  vanity  aud  presumption,  be  was  well 
aware.  Indeed,  he  had  been  long  an  eloquent  contributor  to  that  scandal 
literature  which  amuses  the  leisure  of  fashion  and  helps  on  Lhe  tedium  of 
an  ordinary  dinner.  How  Lady  Maude  would  report  the  late  scene  in 
the  garden  to  the  Countess  of  MeoberscroFt,  who  would  tell  it  to  her 
company  at  her  country-hoase  I — How  the  Lady  Goorglnas  would  discuss 
it  over  luncheon,  and  the  Lord  Georges  talk  of  It  out  shooting  I  what  & 
host  of  pleasaut  anecdotes  would  be  told  of  his  inordinate  puppyism  and 
aelf-esteem  I  How  even  the  dullest  fellows  would  dare  to  throw  a  stone  at 
him  I  What  a  target  for  a  while  he  woold  be  for  evciy  marksman  at  any 
range  to  shoot  at  I  All  these  his  quick-witted  ingennity  pictured  at  once 
before  him. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  he,  as  he  paced  his  room  in  eelf-ecominaUon. 
"  Ihave  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  burst  of  momentary  im- 
pnlae.     I  brongbt  up  all  my  rescrvoe,  and  have  failed  utterly.    Nothing 
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can  save  me  now,  bnt  a  '  cbange  of  front.'  It  is  tbe  Inst  bit  o1 
ship  remaining — ft  cbocge  of  front — a  changa  of  front  1"  And  he  repcatci] 
tho  words  over  and  over,  as  though  hoping  they  might  light  np  his  inge- 
nni^.  "  I  might  go  and  tell  her  that  all  I  had  been  sftj-ing  waa  mere  jeet — 
that  X  could  never  have  dreamed  of  asking  her  to  follow  me  into  bai'- 
bariism  :  that  to  go  to  Qnatemala  was  cqtiivalent  to  accepting  n  vellow 
fever — It  was  courting  disease,  perhaps  death ;  that  my  inaistance  was 
a  ainre  mockery,  in  the  woret  posaible  taste  ;  but  that  I  had  already  agreed 
with  Lord  Dane sbnry,  our  engagement  should  be  cancelled  ;  that  bis  lorJ- 
ahip's  memory  of  our  conversation  would  corroborate  me  in  saying  I  had  no 
intention  to  propose  snob  a  sacrifice  to  her :  and  indeed  I  had  bnt  pro- 
voked her  to  say  the  very  things,  and  use  the  very  argnmonta  I  bad 
already  employed  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  my  own  heartfelt  convic- 
tions.    Here  would  be  a  '  change  of  front '  witli  a  vengeance. 

"  She  will  already  have  written  off  the  whole  interview:  tin 
spntch  is  finished,"  cried  he,  after  a  moment.  "  It  is  a  change  of 
the  day  after  the  battle.  Tho  people  will  read  of  my  nmncenvre 
the  bulletin  of  victory  Iwfore  them. 

"  Poor  Frank  Tone het  used  to  say,"  cried  healoud,  "  '  Whenei-er  they 
refuse  my  cheques  at  the  Bank,  I  always  transfer  my  accoant ; '  and  for- 
tunately tbe  world  is  big  enough  for  those  tactics  for  several  years. 
That's  a  change  of  front  too,  if  I  knew  how  to  adapt  it.  I  mnat  marry 
another  woman—there's  nothing  else  for  it.  It  is  tbe  only  escape ;  and 
the  qnestioa  is,  who  shall  she  be  ?  "  The  more  be  meditated  over  this 
change  of  front  tbe  more  he  saw  that  Lis  destiny  pointed  to  tbe  Greek. 
If  he  could  see  clearly  before  him  to  a  high  career  in  diplomacy,  the 
Greek  girl,  in  everything  but  fortune,  would  suit  him  well.  Her  marvetlona 
beauty,  her  grace  of  manner,  her  social  tact,  and  readiness;  her  skill 
in  languages,  were  all  the  very  qnalities  most  in  request.  *Snch  a  woman 
would  make  the  full  complement,  by  her  fascinations,  of  all  that  her  hus- 
band could  accomplish  by  bis  abilities.  The  little  indiscretions  of  old  men 
— especially  old  men — with  these  women,  the  lapses  of  confidence  tboy 
made  them— the  dropping  admissions  of  this  or  that  intention,  mado  op 
what  Walpole  knew  to  be  high  diplomacy. 

"  Nothing  worth  hearing  is  ever  got  bya  man,"  was  an  adage  he  tren- 
sored  as  deep  wisdom.  Why  kings  resort  to  that  watering-place,  and 
accidentally  meet  certain  Ministers  going  somewhere  else ;  why  Kaisers 
afiect  to  review  troops,  here,  that  they  may  bo  able  to  lalli  slatecratl 
there;  how  princely  compacts  and  contracts  of  marriage  aro  made  at 
anlpbnr  springs :  all  these  and  such  like  leaked  out  as  amall-tatlE  with 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  whoso  frivolity  of  manner  wont  bail  for  tho 
safety  of  the  confidence,  and  went  far  to  persuade  Walpole,  that  thoi 
Dank  stock  might  be  a  sarer  investment,  there  were  paying  qaalitiea< 
certain  women,  that  in  the  end  promised  larger  returns  than  more  m( 
and  higher  rewards  than  mere  wealth.  "  Yea,"  cried  he,  to  himself, 
is  the  real  change  of  front — this  has  all  in  its  favour." 
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Kor  jet  all.  Stroug  us  Wulpole'a  sclf-usteem  was,  and  Iiigh  his  esti- 
kt«  of  Ua  own  capacitv,  lie  Lad — he  coald  not  codcdbI  it— a  certua 
misgiving  na  to  whether  he  really  nnderslood  that  giti  or  not.  "  1  have 
watched  many  a  bolt  from  hor  bow,"  said  he,  "and  thmk  I  know  their 
rao^  Bat  now  and  then  she  has  shot  an  arrow  into  the  clear  sky, 
and  fax  beyond  my  sight  to  follow  it," 

That  scene  in  the  vrood  too.    Absurd  enuagh  that  it  ehoohl  obtrude 
iloelf  at  Bnch  a  momcot— but  it  waa  the  eoit  of  indication  thai  meant 
ntnch  more  to  a  man  like  Walpole  thim  to  men  of  other  experiences. 
Was  ahe  fUrtlog  with  this  yoong  Aostriiui  aohlior.     No  great  harm  if  she 
were;  bat  atiil  there  had  been  pnsaagos  between  himself  and  her,  which 
should  have  bound  her  over  to  more  circamgpection.     Was  there  not  n 
abadowy  sort  of  engagement  between  thorn  ?     Law^'ers  deem  a  mere  pro- 
miao  to  grant  a  leaae  as  equivalent  to  a  contract.    Jt  would  he  a  curiooa 
qDCBtioQ  in   morals  to  inquire  Low  far  the  licensed  perjuries  of  court-    ^^_ 
ship  aro   statutory  oflencce.      Perhaps  a  ely  consciousness  on  his  own  ^^H 
part  that  he  was  not  playing  perfectly  fair,  made  him,  as  it  might  do,   ^^H 
Qiora  than  usually  tenacious  that  his  adversary  should  be  honest.     What   ^^1 
chance  the  innorent  public  would   Lave  with  two  people  who  were   so 
adroit  urilJi  each  other,  was  his  next  thooght ;  and  he  acioally  laughed 
_   aloud  aa  it  occurred  to  him.     •'  I  only  wish  my  lord  woald  invito  ua  here    ^^^ 
^H^^tt  ve  sail.    If  I  could  but  show  Iter  to  Uaude,  half-an-honr  of  these  ^^H 
^^^H^together  Would  be  the  hcavieet  vengea&ce  I  conld  ask  her  1    J  '^^H 
^^^H^r  how  could  that  bo  managed '?  "  ^^| 

"A  despatch,  eif,  his  lordship  begs  you  to  read,"  said  a  servant, 
euterisg.  It  was  on  open  envelope,  and  contained  these  vorda  on  a  slip 
of  paper : — 

"  W.  shall  have  Guatemala.  Ho  must  go  out  by  the  mail  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  Send  him  here  for  instructions,"  Some  words  in  cypher  followed, 
and  an  nnder- secretary's  initials. 

"Now  then  for  the  'change  of  front,"  I'll  write  to  Nina  by  this 
poet.  I'll  ask  my  lord  to  let  me  tear  otf  this  portion  of  the  telegram,  and 
I  shall  enclose  it." 

The  letter  was  nut  so  easily  written  as  he  thought— at  least  he  made  ^^ 
more  than  one  draft — and  was  at  lust  in  great  doubt  whether  a  long  ^^H 
statement  or  a  few  and  very  decided  lines  might  be  better.  IIow  h«  J^H 
nltimately  determined,  and  what  he  said,  cannot  bo  given  hero  ;  foi  ^^| 
acliappily,  the  conditions  of  my  narrative  require  I  should  ask  my  reader 
to  accompany  me  to  a  very  distant  spot  and  other  interests  which  were 
just  then  occupying  the  attention  of  an  almost  forgotten  acquaintance  of 
ours,  the  redoubted  Joseph  Atleo, 
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CHAPTER  LXir. 

With  a  Pasua. 

Joseph  Atlee  liad  a  very  busy  morning  of  it  on  a  certain  Norembcr 
day  at  Pera,  when  the  post  brought  him  tidings  that  Lord  Danesbnry 
had  resigned  the  Irish  Yiceroyalty,  and  been  once  more  named  to  his  old 
post  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

**  My  uncle  desires  me,*'  wrote  Lady  Maude,  **  to  impress  you  with 
the  now  all-important  necessity  of  obtaining  the  papers  you  know  of,  and, 
so  far  as  you  are  able,  to  secure  that  no  authorised  copies  of  them  are 
extant.  Kulbash  Pasha  will,  my  lord  says,  be  very  tractable  when  once 
assured  that  our  return  to  Turkey  is  a  certainty ;  but  should  you  detect 
signs  of  hesitation  or  distrust  in  the  Grand  Yizier's  conduct,  you  will  hint 
that  the  investigation  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Galatz  shares — *  preference 
shares ' — ^may  be  re -opened  at  any  moment,  and  that  the  Ottoman  Bank 
agent,  Schafifer,  has  drawn  up  a  nfemoir  which  my  uncle  now  holds.  I 
copy  my  lord's  words  for  all  this,  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  understand 
it,  which,  I  confess,  I  do  not  at  all.  My  lord  cautioned  me  not  to  occupy 
your  time  or  attention  by  any  reference  to  Irish  questions,  but  leave  you 
perfectly  free  to  deal  with  those  larger  interests  of  the  East  that  should 
now  engage  you.  I  forbear,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  mark  with  a 
pencil  the  part  in  the  debates  which  might  interest  you  especially,  and 
merely  add  the  fiAct,  otherwise,  perhaps,  not  very  credible,  that  Mr.  Walpole 
did  write  the  famous  letter  imputed  to  him— r^ki  promise  the  amnesty, 
or  whatever  be  the  name  of  it,  and  did  pledge  the  honour  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  transaction  with  these  Fenian  leaders.  With  what  success  to 
his  own  prospects,  the  Gazette  will  speak  that  announces  hia  appoint- 
ment to  Guatemala. 

<<!  am  myself  very  far  from  sorry  at  our  change  of  destination.  I 
prefer  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  like  Pera  better  than  the 
Phoenix.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  interests  are  greater,  the  questions 
larger,  and  the  consequences  more  important  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
that,  as  my  uncle  has  just  said,  you  are  spared  the  peddling  impertinence 
of  Parliament  interfering  at  every  moment,  and  questioning  your  conduct, 
from  an  invitation  to  Cardinal  Cullen  to  the  dismissal  of  a  chief  constable. 
Happily,  the  gentlemen  at  Westminster  know  nothing  about  Turkey,  and 
have  the  prudence  not  to  ventilate  their  ignorance,  except  in  secret 
committee.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  my  lord  sees  great 
difficulty  in  what  you  propose  as  to  yourself.  F.  0.,  he  says,  would 
not  easily  consent  to  your  being  named  even  a  third  secretary  without 
your  going  through  the  established  grade  of  attache.  All  the  unquestion- 
able merits  he  knows  you  to  possess  would  count  for  nothing  against  an 
official  regulation.  The  course  my  lord  would  suggest  is  this :  To  enter 
now  as  mere  attach^,  to  continue  in  this  position  some  three  or  four 
months,  come  over  here  for  the  general  election  in  February,  get  into 
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'the  House,'  and  after  Eome  few  seEBionii,  odo  or  two,  rejoin  diplo- 
mttey,  to  ivhieb  ;ou  miglit  be  appointed  as  a,  eecretary  of  legation.  My 
uncle  named  to  me  three,  if  not  four  cases  of  tliis  kind — one,  indeed, 
stepped  at  once  into  a  mission  and  became  a  minister;  and  though  of 
course  the  opposition  made  a  fuss,  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  break 
tlio  appointment,  and  tlie  man  will  probably  be  soon  an  ambassador.  I 
accept  the  little  yataghan,  but  sincerely  wish  the  present  bad  been  of  less 
Tolne.  There  is  one  enormous  emerald  in  the  handle  winch  I  am  much 
tempted  to  transfer  to  a  ring.  Perhaps  I  ought,  in  decenoy,  to  have  your 
permission  for  the  change.  The  bamoiis  is  very  beantiful,  bat  I  could 
Dot  accept  it — an  article  of  dress  is  in  the  category  of  things  impossible. 
Hare  yon  no  Irish  sisters,  or  even  cousins  ?  Pray  give  mo  a  dtbtinalii 
to  address  it  to  in  your  next. 

"  My  tmcle  desires  me  to  say  that,  all  invaluable  as  your  services 
become  where  you  are,  he  needs  yon  greatly  here,  ontl  would  bear 
pleasure  that  yon  were  abont  to  retnm.  He  is  curious  to  know  who 
wrote  "L'Orient  et  Lord  D,"  in  (he  last  Iln-iw  dc  Dtu.r  Mumlcs.  The 
savagery  of  the  attack  implies  a  personal  rancour.  Find  out  the  author,^ 
and  reply  to  him  in  the  Edinburyli.  My  lord  snspects  be  may  have  had 
access  to  tbe  papers  he  has  already  alluded  to,  and  is  the  moi'e  eager  to 
repossess  them." 

A  telegraphic  despatch  in  cypher  was  put  into  bis  hands  as  bo  was 
reading.  It  was  from  Lord  Canesbury  and  said  :  "  Come  back  as  soon  as 
yon  can,  bnt  not  before  making  K.  Pasha  know  his  Cite  is  in  my  hands." 

As  the  Grand  Vizier  bad  already  learned  from  the  Ottoman  Ambassador 
at  London  the  news  that  Lord  Danesbary  was  about  to  resume  his  former 
post  at  Constantinople,  bis  Turkish  impassivcness  was  in  no  way  imperilled 
by  Atlee's  abrnpt  announcement.  It  is  tme  he  would  bare  been  pleased  bad 
tbe  English  Government  sent  out  some  one  new  to  tbe  East  and  a  stranger 
to  all  Oriental  questions.  He  would  bnvc  liked  one  of  those  veterans  of 
diplomacy  versed  in  the  old-bshioned  ways  and  knaveries  of  German 
courts,  and  whose  sbrowdest  ideas  of  a  subtle  policy  are  centred  in  a  few 
social  spies  and  a  "  Cabinet  Noir."  The  Pasha  hud  no  desire  to  see  there 
a  man  who  knew  all  the  secret  macbinerr  of  a  TitrklEb  administration, 
what  corruption  could  do,  and  where  to  look  for  the  men  who  could 
employ  it. 

The  thing  (yaa  done,  however,  and  with  that  philosophy  of  resignation 
to  a  fact  in  which  no  nation  con  rival  his  own,  he  muttered  bis  polite 
congratulu lions  on  the  event,  and  declared  that  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  was  now  atfomplished. 

'*  We  hud  half  begun  to  believe  you  had  abandoned  ua,  Mr.  Atlee," 
said  he.  "  When  England  commits  her  interests  to  inferior  men,  she 
usually  means  to  imply  that  tbey  are  worth  nothing  better.  1  am  rejoiced  to 
see  that  wo  are,  at  last,  awakened  from  this  delusion.  With  his  Excellency 
Lord  DancBbuTj-  here,  we  shall  be  soon  once  more  where  we  have  been. 

"  Your  deet  is  in  effective  condition,  well  armed,  and  well  discipUnod' 
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**  All,  all,"  smiled  tho  Pasha. 

**The  army  rofonned,  the  artiller}' supplied  with  the  most  efficient 
guns,  and  officers  of  F.iropean  services  encouraged  to  join  your  staflf?  " 

**A11." 

"  Wise  economies  in  your  financial  matters,  close  supervision  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  searching  inquiries  where  abuses  exist  ?  " 

**A11/' 

**  Especial  care  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  beyond 
even  the  malevolence  of  distrust,  that  men  of  station  and  influence  should 
be  clear-handed  and  honourable,  not  a  taint  of  unfairness  to  attach  to 
them  ?  " 

**Be  it  all  so,"  ejaculated  the  Pasha,  blandly. 

"  By  tho  way,  I  am  reminded  by  a  line  I  have  just  received  firom  his 
Excellency  with  reference  to  Sulina,  or  was  it  Galatz  ?  ** 

The  Pasha  could  not  decide,  and  ho  went  on : 

"  I  remember,  it  is  Galatz.  There  is  some  curious  question  there  of  a 
concession  for  a  line  of  railroad,  which  a  Servian  commissioner  had  the  skill 
to  obtain  from  the  Cabinet  here,  by  a  sort  of  influence  which  our  Stock 
Exchange  people  in  London  scarcely  regard  as  regular." 

The  Pasha  nodded  to  imply  attention,  and  smoked  on  as  before. 

**But  I  weary  your  Excellency,"  said  Atlee,  rising,  **  and  my  real 
business  here  is  accomplished." 

**  Tell  my  lord  that  I  await  his  arrival  with  impatience,  that  of  all 
pending  questions  none  shall  receive  solution  till  he  comes,  that  I  am  the 
very  least  of  his  servants."  And  with  an  air  of  most  dignified  sincerity, 
he  bowed  him  out,  and  Atlee  hastened  away  to  tell  his  chief  that  he  had 
''  squared  the  Turk,"  and  would  sail  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Atlee  on  his  Travels. 

On  board  the  Austrian  Lloyd^s  steamer  in  which  he  sailed  &bm  Constanti- 
nople, Joseph  Atlee  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  small 
volume  purporting  to  be  The  ExperUnccs  of  a  Two  Yeais*  Residence  in 
Greece.  In  an  opening  chapter  of  this  work  he  had  modestly  intimated 
to  the  reader  how  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  modem  Greece,  great  opportunities  of  mixing  with  every  class  and 
condition  of  tho  people,  a  mind  well  stored  with  classical  acquirements  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  a  strong  poetic  temperament  and 
the  feeling  of  an  artist  for  scenery,  had  all  contrived  to  give  him  a  certain 
fitness  for  his  task ;  and  by  the  extracts  from  his  diary  it  would  be  seen  on 
what  terms  of  freedom  he  conversed  mth  ministers  and  ambassadors,  even 
with  royalty  itself. 

A  most  pitiless  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  of  a  late  Quarterly  article  called  ^*  Greece  and  her 


Piot«ctors,"  whoso  etatemfots  were  Lba  more  iuorcilea§Iy  bandied  and 
ridicoled  tluit  the  paper  in  queBtion  hail  beeu  wriLien  Xij  hii&Bolf,  and  the 
Burca^tic  ftllueioDS  to  the  sonrcee  of  the  iiilbriiialioD  not  the  le&a  pangent 
on  Hut  accoaot. 

That  tho  writer  had  been  admitted  to  frcfj^rot  aadiences  of  the  Eiagi 
that  ho  had  discussed  with  hia  Miijcsty  the  catlbp;  of  the  Isthmns 
Corinth,  that  the  King  had  Beriooaly  conGdud  to  him  hia  UMoi  that, 
tho  event  of  his  nbdication,  the  loniou  Islands  must  tarari  to  bim  as 
penoDal  appanage,  tho  terms  on  which  they  wore   annenod  to  Greeee 
btsiog  docidtu]    b;  lawyers  to  bear  this    iuterprctution—  sU  Iheee  Atlte 
denied  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  asked  the  reader  to  foUow  him  into  tbe 
royal  cabinet  for  his  reasons. 

When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  from  some  damage  to  tho  machia< 
the  Tessel  mast  he  detained  some  days  at  Syra  to  relit,  Atlae  ' 
Sony  that  necessity  gave  him  an  opportimity  to  visit  Athens. 

A  httle  about  Ulysses  and  a  good  deal  uhual  Lord  Byron,  a  smatl 
mg  of  Qrotc,  nod  a  mora  perfect  memory  of  Abont,  wore,  as  1 
himself,  all  his  Greece ;  but  ha  couid  answer  for  what  three  ■ 
country  would  do  for  bim,  particularly  with  that  spirit  of  candid  inqi 
he  coold  now  bring  to  bis  task,  and  the  genuine  fairness  with  which 
desired  to  jndge  the  people. 

"  Tbe  two  years'  resident"  in  Athens  must  donbtless  often  have  dined 
ttith  hiti  Minister,  and  so  Alice  sent  his  card  to  the  Legation. 

Mr.  Brammell,  our  "  present  Minister  at  Athens,"  as  Tim  Timef  con- 
tinued to  designate  him,  as  though  to  imply  that  the  appointment  might 
not  be  permanent,  was  an  excellent  man,  of  that  stamp  oi  nhich  diplo- 
macy has  more — who  consider  that  the  court  to  which  they  ore  accredited 
concentrates  for  the  time  the  political  interests  of  tbe  globe.  That  any  one 
in  Enrope  thought,  read,  spoke,  or  listened  to  anything  but  what  was  then 
happening  in  Greece,  Mr.  Eramniell  could  not  believe.  That  France  or 
PniBsia,  Spain  or  Italy,  could  divide  attention  with  this  small  kingdom ; 
that  the  great  political  minds  of  tho  continent  were  not  more  eager  to 
know  what  Comoundooros  thought  and  Bulgaris  required,  than  all  about 
Bismarck  and  GortecbakeiT,  he  could  not  he  brought  to  conceive ;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  convictions  he  was  an  admirable  Minister,  and  fi 
represented  all  the  interests  of  bis  coimtry. 

As  that  admirable  public  instructor,  the  I.ciant  liirald,  had  frequently 
mentioned  Atlce's  name,  now,  as  the  guest  of  Kulbaeh  Pasha,  now,  ae 
having  attended  some  pnblic  ceremony  with  other  persona  of  importance, 
and  once  as  "  our  distinguished  countryman,  whose  wise  suggestions  and 
acute  obaon'ations  have  been  duly  accepted  by  the  imperial  cabinet," 
EramrDt'll  at  cnce  knew  that  this  distinguiKbed  countiyman  should  be 
entertained  at  dinner,  and  ho  sent  him  an  invitation.  That  habit— so 
popular  of  late  years — to  send  out  some  man  from  England  to  do  some- 
thing at  a  foreign  court  that  the  British  Ambassador  or  Minister  there 
either  has  not  done,  or  cannot  do,  possibly  ought  novet  to  do,  had  invested 
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Atlee  in  Brammeirs  eyes  with  the  character  of  one  of  those  semi-accre- 
dited inscrutable  people  whose  function  it  would  seem  to  be  to  make  us 
out  the  most  meddlesome  people  in  Europe. 

Of  course  Brammell  was  not  pleased  to  see  him  at  Athens,  and  he 
ran  over  all  the  possible  contingencies  he  might  have  come  for.  It 
might  be  the  old  Greek  loan,  which  was  to  be  raked  up  again  as  a  new 
grievance.  It  might  be  the  pensions  that  they  would  not  pay,  or  the 
brigands  that  they  would  not  catch — pretty  much  for  the  same  reasons — 
that  they  could  not.  It  might  be  that  they  wanted  to  hear  what  Tsousi- 
cheff,  the  new  Russian  Minister,  was  doing,  and  whether  the  farce  of  the 
**  Grand  Idea  "  was  advertised  for  repetition.  It  might  be  Crete  was  on 
the  tapis,  or  it  might  be  the  question  of  the  Greek  envoy  to  the  Porte 
that  the  Sultan  refused  to  receive,  and  which  promised  to  turn  out  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  if  only  adroitly  treated. 

The  more  Brammell  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  felt  assured  this  must 
be  the  reason  of  Atlee*  s  visit,  and  the  more  indignant  he  grew  that  extra- 
official  means  should  be  employed  to  investigate  what  he  had  written 
seventeen  despatches  to  explain — seventeen  despatches,  with  nine  **  enclo- 
sures," and  a  **  private  and  confidential,*'  about  to  appear  in  a  blue- 
book. 

To  make  the  dinner  as  confidential  as  might  be,  the  only  guests 
besides  Atlee  were  a  couple  of  yachting  Englishmen,  a  German  Professor 
of  Archaeology,  and  the  American  Minister,  who,  of  course  speaking  no 
language  but  his  own,  could  always  be  escaped  from  by  a  digression  into 
French,  German,  or  Italian. 

Atlee  felt,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  that  the  company  was  what 
he  irreverently  called  afterwards  a  scratch  team,  and  with  an  almost  equal 
quickness  he  saw  that  ho  himself  was  the  '*  personage  "  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  ''  man  of  mark**  of  the  party. 

The  same  tact  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  all  this,  made  him 
especially  guarded  in  all  he  said,  so  that  his  host's  efforts  to  unveil  his 
intentions  and  learn  what  he  had  come  for  were  complete  failures.  '*  Greece 
was  a  charming  country. — Greece  was  the  parent  of  any  civilization  we 
boasted. — She  gave  us  those  ideas  of  architecture  with  which  we  raised 
that  glorious  temple  at  Kensington,  and  that  taste  for  sculpture  which  wo 
exhibited  near  Apsley  House. — Aristophanes  gave  us  our  comic  drama, 
and  only  the  defaults  of  our  language  made  it  difficult  to  show  why  the 
Member  for  Cork  did  not  more  often  recall  Demosthenes.  *'« 

As  for  insolvency,  it  was  a  very  gentleman-like  failing;  while  brigand- 
age was  only  what  Shoil  used  to  euphemize  as  **  the  wild  justice  *'  of  noble 
spirits,  too  impatient  for  the  sluggard  steps  of  slow  redress,  and  too  proud 
not  to  be  self-reliant. 

Thus  excusing  and  extenuating  wherein  he  could  not  flatter,  Atlee 
talked  on  the  entire  evening,  till  he  sent  the  two  Englishmen  home 
heartily  sick  of  a  bombastic  eulogy  on  the  land  where  a  pilot  had  run 
their  cutter  on  a  rock,  and  a  revenue  officer  had  seized  all  their  tobacco. 


The  Gonn&D  liad  retired  enrly.  and  I' 
(o  "  jilt  down  "  all  the  fine  tLinga  ho 
home,  uid  oremhclm  Mr.  Sennrd  it 
snch  ft8  had  never  been  seen  at  Wash 


le  Yankee  baEteoed  to  bis  lodging 
could  commit  to  his  next  despateb ' 
ith  an  annj  of  historic  celebrities 

nfiton. 


"  They're  gone  at  !ast,"  said  the  Minister.  "  Let  ub  have  our  cigar 
on  the  terrace." 

The  nnboandecl  franlmeES,  the  UDlimitcd  tnistfatncsa  that  now  eoEiied 
between  tbcac  twa  men,  was  charming.  Brammelt  represented  one  bard 
worked  Rod  sorely  tried  in  his  .conntry'a  senice ;  the  perfect  slave  of 
office,  spending  uigbis  long  at  bis  dush,  but  cot  appreciated,  not  valued 
at  home.  It  was  delightful,  therefore,  to  bim,  to  find  a  man  like  Atlee,  to 
whom  be  coold  tell  this — could  lell  for  what  an  ongratefiJ  country  be 
toiled,  what  ignorance  he  sought  to  enlighten,  whnt  actual  stupidity  he 
bad  to  counteract.  Ho  spoke  of  the  Office, ^frora  bis  tone  of  horror  it 
migbt  have  been  the  Holy  Office, — with  a  sort  of  tremulous  terror  aud 
■version :  the  absurd  instructii^ns  tbey  sent  him,  the  impossible  things 
ho  was  to  do,  the  inconceivable  lines  of  policy  be  was  to  insist  on  :  bow 
bat  for  bim  the  King  would  abdicate,  and  a  Rassian  protectorate  ba 
proclaimed  ;  bow  the  revolt  at  Athens  would  be  proclaimed  iu  Tbessaly : 
how  Skulkekoff,  the  llnssian  general,  was  waiting  to  move  into  the 
provinces  "  at  the  first  check  my  policy  shall  receive  here,"  cried  he,  "  I 
shall  sbow  you  on  this  map ;  and  bcre  ore  the  names,  armament  and 
tosuBge,  of  a  hundred  and  nicety-four  gun-boats  now  ready  at  Nicholief 
to  move  Joun  on  Cone>tautinople." 

Was  it  not  strange,  was  it  not  worse  than  strange,  after  such  a  show 
of  unbounded  confidence  as  this,  Atlce  would  reveal  nothing?  Whatever' 
his  grievances  against  the  people  he  served — and  who  is  without  them  ? — 
he  would  say  nothing,  be  bad  no  complaint  to  make.  Things  be  admitted 
were  bad,  but  they  might  be  worse.  The  monarchy  eiisted  still,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  tolerated.  Ireland  was  disturbed, 
hot  not  in  open  rebellion  ;  and  if  we  bad  no  army  to  speak  of,  wo  still  hod 
B  Da»7,  and  even  the  present  Admiralty  only  lost  about  five  ships  a  year! 

Till  long  after  midnight  did  they  fence  with  each  other,  with  buttons 
OD  tbeir  foils — ^very  harmlessly  no  doubt,  but  very  uselessly  too; 
Brammcll  could  make  nothiug  of  a  man  who  neither  wanted  to  bear 
about  finance  or  taxation,  court  scandal,  schools,  or  public  robbery  ;  and 
IbOugb  be  could  not  in  so  many  words  ask, — 'Wh&t  have  you  come  for  ? 
why  are  you  here  ?  he  said  this  in  full  fifty  different  ways  for  three  boors 
and  more. 

■■  Vou  make  eome  stay  amongst  us,  I  trust?  "  said  the  Minister,  as 
bis  guest  rose  to  lake  leave.  "You  mean  to  see  something  of  this 
,    iuterestitig  country  before  you  leave  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not ;  when  the  repairs  to  the  steamer  enable  her  to  put  to 
la,  they  are  to  let  me  know  by  telegraph,  and  I  shall  join  her." 

"  Are  yon  so  pressed  for  time  that  you  cannot  spore  us  a  week  or 
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**  Totally  impossible  I  Parliament  will  sit  in  January  next,  and  I 
must  hasten  home." 

This  was  to  imply  that  he  was  in  the  House,  or  that  he  expected  to 
bo,  or  that  he  ought  to  be,  and,  even  if  he  were  not,  that  his  presence  in 
England  was  all-essential  to  somebody  who  was  in  Parliament,  and  for 
whom  his  information,  his  explanation,  his  accusation,  or  anything  else, 
was  all  needed,  and  so  Brammell  read  it  and  bowed  accordingly. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  the  Minister,  as  the  other  was  leaving  the  room, 
and  with  that  sudden  abruptness  of  a  wayward  thought,  '^  we  have  been 
talking  of  all  sorts  of  things  and  people,  but  not  a  word  about  what  we 
are  so  full  of  here«  How  is  this  difficulty  about  the  new  Greek  envoy  to 
the  Porte  to  end  ?  You  know  of  course  the  Sultan  refuses  to  receive  him  ?  " 

<^  The  Pasha  told  me  something  of  it,  but  I  confess  to  have  paid  little 
attention.     I  treated  the  matter  as  insignificant." 

**  Insignificant !  You  cannot  mean  that  an  afiront  so  openly  adminis- 
tered as  this,  the  greatest  national  ofience  that  could  be  ofiered,  is 
insignificant  ?  "  and  then  with  a  volubility  that  smacked  very  little  of 
want  of  preparation,  he  ran  over  how  the  idea  of  sending  a  particular 
man,  long  compromised  by  his  complicity  in  the  Cretan  revolt,  to 
Constantinople,  came  from  Eussia,  and  that  the  opposition  of  the  Poiie 
to  accept  him  was  also  Eussian.  ''I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
intrigue.  I  wrote  home  how  Tsousicheff  was  nursing  this  new  quarrel. 
I  told  our  people  facts  of  the  Muscovite  policy  that  they  never  got  a  hint 
of  from  their  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg." 

**  It  was  rare  luck  that  we  had  you  here :  good-night,  gcod-night," 
said  Atlee  as  he  buttoned  his  coat. 

"  More  than  that,  I  said,  *  If  the  Cabinet  here  persist  in  sending 
Kostalergi ' '' 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?     What  name  was  it  you  said  ?  " 

<'  Kostalergi — ^the  Prince.  As  much  a  Prince  as  you  are.  First  of  all, 
they  have  no  better;  and,  secondly,  this  is  the  most  consummate  ad- 
venturer in  the  East." 

<<  I  should  like  to  know  him.    Is  he  here — at  Athens  ?  " 

'^  Of  course  he  is.  He  is  waiting  till  he  hears  the  Sultan  will 
receive  him." 

<*  I  should  like  to  know  him,"  said  Atlee,  more  seriously. 

'*  Nothing  easier.  He  comes  here  every  day.  Will  you  meet  him  at 
dinner  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  Delighted !  but  then  I  should  like  a  little  conversation  with  him  in 
the  morning.     Perhaps  you  would  kindly  make  me  known  to  him  ?  " 

**  With  sincere  pleasure.  I'll  write  and  ask  him  to  dine — and  I'll 
say  that  you  will  wait  on  him.  1*11  say,  '  My  distinguished  friend  Mr. 
AUee,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  will  wait  on  you  about  eleven  or  twelve.' 
Will  that  do  ?  " 

<*  Perfectly.  So  then  I  may  make  my  visit  on  the  presumption  of 
))eing  expected?" 
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"  Certainly.    Nol  that  ^staler^  waots  muuli  preparatba.     Hu 
baccara  all  oight,  but  be  is  at  fab  desk  at  aiz.'* 

"  Ifl  be  rich?  " 

"  Haen't  a  fiiipcncc — bat  plars  all  tiie  same.     And  nbiit  people  are 
more  Bcrpriseil  at,  paye  irbcn  be  lusos.     If  I  bad  not  already  passed  on 
eroiiiig  ID  yoiir  company,  I  should  bo  bold  enongb  to  Lint  to  yoa  tba   i 
need  of  eantion — great  caution — in  talking  with  htm." 

"  I  know — 1 1101  aware,'"  auid  Allec,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"  You  will  not  be  misled  by  hia  cunning,  Mr.  Allee,  bat  beware  oCI 
hifl  candour." 

"  I  will  be  on  my  guard.     Many  tbouks  fbrtlte  cantion.     Qood-nigbt  ll 
— once  more,  good-night  1 " 


CIIAFTKR  I,X[V. 

GnBEK  MEBTS  GrF.EK. 

Ho  excited  did  Atlee  feel  aboat  meeting  the  fatber  of  Nina  Kostolergi — at 
wboee  strange  doiogs  and  adventurous  life  ho  bad  heard  mnch—that  ha 
scarcely  elcpt  the  entire  night.  It  puzzled  bim  greatly  to  determine 
in  what  character  he  eboiild  present  himself  to  this  crafty  Greek. 
Political  amatenrship  was  now  bo  popular  in  England,  that  he  might 
eaeily  enough  paen  off  for  one  of  thoso  "  BuJls "  desirous  to  make 
himself  op  on  the  Greek  qnestion.  This  was  a  part  that  offered  no 
difficulty.  "  Give  me  five  minntea  of  any  man— a  little  longer  with  a 
woman — and  I'll  know  whore  his  Bympathios  incUne  to."  This  was  a 
constant  boost  of  his,  and  not  altogether  a  vain  one.  He  might  be 
an  archrcolo^cal  traveller  eager  about  new- discovered  relics  and  cnrioua 
about  mined  temples.  He  might  be  a  yachting  man,  who  only  cared 
for  Balamia  as  good  anchorage,  nor  thought  of  the  Acropolis,  except 
aa  a  point  of  departure ;  or  he  might  be  one  of  those  myriads  who 
travel  without  knowing  where,  or  caring  why;  airing  their  eintiii  now 
at  Thebes,  now  at  Trolbatten  ;  a  wearifid  dispirited  race,  who  rarely 
look  BO  thoroughly  bUtq  as  when  choosing  a  cigar  or  changing  their 
money.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  "  distinguished  Mr.  Atlee  "  might 
not  be  one  of  these — he  was  accredited,  too,  by  his  Minister  and  hia  "  soli- 
darity," as  the  French  call  it,  was  beyond  question. 

While  yet  revolving  these  points,  a  cavass— with  miieh  gold  in  his 
jacket,  and  a  voluminous  petticoat  of  white  culioo — came  to  inform 
bim  that  his  Excellency  the  Prince  hoped  to  see  him  at  breakfast  at 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and  it  now  only  wanted  a  few  minuks  of  that  hour. 
Atlee  detained  the  messenger  to  show  him  the  road,  and  at  last 
set  out. 

Traversing  one  dreary,  ill-built  street  aitei  another,  they  arrived  at  last 
at  what  Boemed  a  little  lane,  the  entrance  tn  which  carriages  were  denied 
by  a  line  of  stone  posts,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  small  green  gate 
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appeared  in  a  wall.  PuBhing  this  wide  open,  the  cavass  stood  respect- 
fully, while  Atlee  passed  in,  and  found  himself  in  what  for  Greece  was  a 
garden.  There  were  two  fine  palm-trees,  and  a  small  scrub  of  oleanders  and 
dwarf  cedars  that  grew  around  a  little  fish-pond,  where  a  small  Triton 
in  the  middle,  with  distended  cheeks,  should  have  ponred  forth  a  refresh- 
ing jet  of  water,  but  his  lips  were  dry,  and  his  conch-shell  empty,  and 
the  muddy  tank  at  his  feet  a  mere  surface  of  broad  water-lilies  con- 
vulsively shaken  by  bull-frogs.  A  short  shady  path  led  to  the  house,  a 
two-storied  edifice,  with  the  external  stair  of  wood  that  seemed  to 
crawl  round  it  on  every  side. 

In  a  good- sized  room  of  the  ground-floor  Atlee  found  the  Prince 
awaiting  him.  He  was  confined  to  a  sofa  by  a  slight  sprain,  he  called 
it,  and  apologized  for  his  not  being  able  to  rise. 

The  Prince,  though  advanced  in  years,  was  still  handsome;  his 
features  had  all  the  splendid  regularity  of  their  Greek  origin :  but  in  the 
enormous  orbits,  of  which  the  tint  was  nearly  black,  and  the  indented 
temples,  traversed  by  veins  of  immense  size,  and  the  firm  compression  of 
his  lips,  might  be  read  the  signs  of  a  man  who  carried  the  gambling  spirit 
into  every  incident  of  life,  one  ready  "  to  back  his  luck,"  and  show  a  bold 
front  to  fortune  when  fate  proved  adverse. 

The  Greek*s  manner  was  perfect.  There  was  all  the  ease  of  a  man 
used  to  society,  with  a  sort  of  half-sly  courtesy,  as  he  said,  **Thifl  is 
kindness,  Mr.  Atlee — this  is  real  kindness.  I  scarcely  thought  an  Eng- 
lishman would  have  the  courage  to  call  upon  anything  so  unpopular  as 
I  am." 

''  I  have  come  to  see  you  and  the  Parthenon,  Prince,  and  I  have  begun 
with  you.** 

*'  And  you  will  tell  them,  when  you  get  home,  that  I  am  not  the 
terrible  revolutionist  they  think  mo :  that  I  am  neither  Danton  nor  Felix 
Pyat,  but  a  very  mild  and  rather  tiresome  old  man,  whose  extreme 
violence  goes  no  further  than  believing  that  people  ought  to  be  masters  in 
their  own  house,  and  that  when  any  one  disputes  the  right,  the  best  thing 
is  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window.'* 

<'  If  he  will  not  go  by  the  door,**  remarked  Atlee. 

'*  No,  I  would  not  give  him  the  chance  of  the  door.  Otherwise  you 
make  no  distinction  between  your  friends  and  your  enemies.  It  is  by 
the  mild  methods — what  you  call  "  milk-and-water  methods  " — ^men  spoil 
all  their  efforts  for  freedom.  You  always  want  to  cut  off  somebody's 
head  and  spiU  no  blood.  There's  the  mistake  of  those  Irish  rebels  :  they 
tell  me  they  have  courage,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  them." 

**  Do  believe  them  then,  and  know  for  certain  that  there  is  not  a 
braver  people  in  Europe.** 

**  How  do  you  keep  them  down,  then  ?  " 

'<  You  must  not  ask  me  that,  for  I  am  one  of  them.** 

"You  Irish?** 

**  Yes,  Irish — very  Irish.'* 
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"  Ah  1  I  SCO.  Irish  m  aa  Englieh  sense  ?  Jnst  oa  tliere  are  Greeks 
ten  who  helicve  in  Eulbash  Pasba,  and  would  SAy,  Stay  at  home  aud  till 
yoor  cniTBnt-fieMs  nod  mind  your  c ousting- trade.  Don't  try  to  be 
(iiiiized,  for  civilisation  goes  badly  with  brigandage,  and  scarcely  snits 
trickoiy.  And  yoi  are  awor(>,  Mr.  Atleo,  that  trickery  and  brigandage 
ore  more  to  Greeco  than  olives  or  dried  figs." 

There  was  that  of  mockery  in  the  way  he  said  this,  and  the  little  smil* 
that  plityed  about  his  month  when  be  fiuiehed,  tJiat  left  AUee  in  con- 
siderable doubt  how  to  read  him. 

"  I  stoJy  yonr  newspapers,  Mr.  Al!ee,"  restimed  be.  "  I  never  omit 
to  read  your  Timei,  and  I  eeo  bow  my  old  acquaintance,  Lord  Dauesbury, 
has  been  making  Turkey  out  of  Ireland  I  It  is  so  hard  to  persuade  an  old 
ambassador  that  you  cannot  do  overythiog  by  cormptlon  1  " 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  do  bim  justice.'' 

"  Poor  Danesbury,"  ejaculated  he  sorrowihlly, 

"  You  opine  that  his  policy  is  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Poor  Daneabnry  !  "  said  he  again. 

"  He  is  one  of  our  ablest  men,  notwithstanding.  At  this  moment  W^. 
have  not  hia  superior  in  anything." 

"  I  was  going  to  say.  Poor  Danesbory,  but  I  now  say,  Poor  England.' 

Atloo  bit  his  lip  with  anger  at  the  sarcasm,  but  went  on  :  "I  inlbr 
yon  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  share  subordinates  have  had  in  what  yOU 
call  Lord  Danesbury's  Irish  blunders " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  yon,  bat  a  really  nhio  man  has  no  subor- 
dinates. Hia  inferior  agents  ore  so  thoroughly  absorbed  by  bis  own 
indiriduaiity  that  tliey  bave  no  wLls^no  instincts — and,  therefore,  they 
can  do  no  indiscretions.  They  are  tho  simple  emanations  of  himself  in 
action." 

"  In  Turkey,  perhaps,"  said  Atlee  with  a  flmile. 

"If  in  Turkey,  why  not  in  England,  or,  at  loast,  in  Ireland?  If 
you  are  well  served — and  mind,  yon  must  bo  well  Bcrrod,  or  you  are  powar- 
leis — ^yoa  can  always  in  pohtical  hfe  see  the  adversary's  hand.  Thai 
he  sees  yours,  is  of  course  true :  tho  great  qnesidon  then  is,  bow  much  yoa 
mean  to  mislead  him  by  the  showing  it  ?  I  give  you  an  instance  :  Lord 
Daneabury's  cleverest  stroke  in  policy  here,  the  one  bit  prohubly  he  made 
in  the  East,  was  to  have  a  private,  correspondence  with  the  Ehcdive 
made  known  to  the  Eussian  Embasay,  and  induce  Gortschakoff  to  believe 
that  he  oonld  not  trast  the  Puaha  I  All  the  Rnssian  preparations  to  more 
down  on  the  Provinces  were  countermanded.  The  stores  of  grmn  that 
were  being  made  on  the  Pruth  were  arrested,  and  throe,  nearly  four  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  and  in  that  interval  England 
had  reinforced  the  s<]uadron  at  Malta,  and  t^ken  steps  to  encourage 
Turkey — always  to  he  done  by  money,  or  promise  of  money." 

"  It  was  a  coup  of  great  adroitness,"  said  Atlee. 

"It  was  more,"  cried  the  Greek  with  elation.  "It  waa  a  move  of  sueh 
BUbtlety  as  smacks  of  something  higher  than  the  Baion  E     The  men  who 
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do  these  things  have  the  instinct  of  thoir  craft.  It  is  theirs  to  nnderstand 
that  chemistry  of  human  motives  hy  which  a  certain -comhination  results 
in  eifocts  totally  remote  from  the  agents  that  produce  it.  Can  you 
follow  me  ?  " 

**  I  believe  I  can." 

*'  I  would  rather  say,  Is  my  attempt  at  an  explanation  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  mtelligible  ?  '* 

AUee  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  he  could  do  so  unobserved,  for  the 
other  was  now  occupied  in  preparing  his  pipe,  without  minding  the  ques- 
tion. Therefore  Atlee  set  himself  to  study  the  features  before  him.  It 
was  evident  enough,  from  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  and  a  certain  trembling 
of  his  upper  lip,  that  the  scrutiny  cost  him  no  common  e£fort.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  effort  to  divine  what,  if  he  mistook  to  read  aright,  would  be 
an  irreparable  blunder. 

With  the  long-drawn  inspiration  a  man  makes  before  he  adventures 
a  daring  feat,  he  said :  '*  It  is  time  I  should  be  candid  with  you.  Prince. 
It  is  time  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  in  Greece  only  to  see  2^011.*' 
^      ''  To  see  me  ?  '*  said  the  other,  and  a  very  faint  flush  passed  across 
his  face. 

**  To  see  you,"  said  Atlee,  slowly,  while  he  drew,  out  a  pocket-book 
and  took  from  it  a  letter.  *'  This,"  said  he,  handing  it,  <*  is  to  your 
address."     The  words  on  the  cover  were  M.  Spiridionides. 

'<I  am  Spiridion  Eostalergi,  and  by  birth  a  Prince  of  Delos,"  said 
the  Greek,  waving  back  the  letter. 

'*  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  only  in  perfect  confidence  that  I 
venture  to  recall  a  past  that  your  Excellency  will  see  I  respect,"  and  AUee 
spoke  with  an  air  of  deference. 

'*  The  antecedents  of  the  men  who  serve  .this  country  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  artificial  habits  of  a  people  who  regulate  condition  by 
money.  Your  statesmen  have  no  need  to  be  journalists,  teachers,  tutors ; 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  are  all  these,  and  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  in 
Greece  we  are  these  and  something  more. — Nor  are  we  less  politicians 
that  we  are  more  men  of  the  world. — The  little  of  statecraft  that  French 
Emperor  ever  knew,  he  picked  up  in  his  days  of  exile."  All  this  he 
blurted  out  in  short  and  passionate  bursts,  like  an  angry  man  who  was 
trying  to  be  logical  in  his  anger,  and  to  make  an  effort  of  reason  subdue 
his  wrath. 

*<  If  I  had  not  understood  these  things  as  you  yourself  understand 
them,  I  should  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  offer  you  that  letter," 
and  once  more  he  proffered  it. 

This  time  the  Greek  took  it,  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  read  it 
through. 

**  It  is  from  Lord  Danesbury,"  said  he  at  length.  **  When  we  parted 
last  I  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  my  lord's  subordinate — ^that  is,  there  were 
things  none  of  his  staff  of  secretaries  or  attaches  or  dragomen  could 
do,  and  I  could  do  them.     Times  are  changed,  and  if  we  are  to  meet 
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again,  it  will  be  as  eollcngaes.  It  is  tni&,  lUr.  Atloe,  tba  AmLassador  of 
Eaglatitl  and  the  Envoy  of  Greece  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  rank. 
1  do  not  permit  myself  many  illDBions,  and  this  is  not  one  of  tbem  ;  bat 
remember,  if  Great  Britain  be  a  first-rate  Power,  Greece  ia  a  volcano.  It 
ia  for  OB  to  say  when  there  Bhull  be  an  ernption." 

It  was  evi'dent,  from  the  rainbliug  tenor  of  this  speech,  he  was  speaking 
rather  to  conceal  his  thoughts  and  give  himself  time  for  reflection,  than 
to  enanciato  any  definite  opinion  ;  and  so  Atlee,  with  native  acnteneas, 
read  him,  as  he  eimply  bowed  a  cold  assent. 

"  Why  should  I  give  him  back  his  letters  ?  "  burst  out  the  Greek  warmly, 
"  What  does  be  offer  mo  in  exchange  for  them  ?  Money  t  mere  money  1 
By  what  presumption  does  he  assume  that  I  must  bo  in  such  want  of 
money,  that  the  only  qneslion  should  bo  the  sum  ?  May  not  the  time 
come  when  I  shall  he  questioned  in  our  chamber  as  to  certain  matters  of 
policy,  and  my  only  vindication  be  the  docnmcnts  of  this  same  English 
ambassador,  written  in  bis  own  hand  and  eigned  with  his  name  ?  Will 
yoQ  tell  me  that  the  triumphant  assertion  of  a  man's  honoar  is  not  mor^^j 
to  him  thnD  bank-noies  ?  " 

^  Though  the  bcroic  spirit  of  this  speech  went  but  a  short  way 
deceivo  Atlee,  who  only  read  it  as  a  plea  for  a  higher  price,  it  was 
pohey  to  seem  to  believe   every  word   of  it,  and  he  looked  a  perfect 
pictore  of  qoiet  conviction. 

"  Yoii  little  BuspEot  what  these  letters  are  ?  "  said  the  Greek. 

"  I  believe  I  know :  I  rather  think  I  have  a  catalogne  of  them  and' 
their  contents,"  mildly  hinted  the  other. 

"  Ah  1  indeed,  and  are  yoa  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  your  list  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  aware  it  is  only  my  lord  himself  can  answer  th&t 
(jueation." 

"Is  there — in  your  ennmcration — is  there  the  letter  about  Crete?! 
and  the  Gtlse  news  that  deceived  the  Baron  de  fiaude  ?  Is  there  the  not*< 
of  my  instructions  to  the  Khedive?  Is  there — I'm  sure  there  isnot— onji 
mention  of  the  negotiation  with  Stephanotis  Boy  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  Stephacotis,  myself;  1  have  just  come  from  him,' 
Atlee,  grasping  at  the  escape  the  name  oHered. 

"  Ah,  you  know  the  old  Palikao  ?  " 

"Intimately;  we  are,  I  hope,  close  friends;  he  was  a',  Kulbasb 
Pasha's  while  I  was  there,  and  we  had  much  talk  together, " 

"  And  from  him  it  was  you  learned  that  Spiridionides  was  SpiridioD. 
Kostalergi  ?  "  said  the  Qreek  slowly. 

"  Surely  this  is  not  meant  as  a  question,  or,  at  least,  a  question  to  be 
answered  ?  "  said  Atlee  smiling. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  replied  the  other  politely.  "We  are  chatting 
together,  if  not  like  old  friends,  liico  men  who  have  every  element  to  be- 
eome  dear  friends.  We  see  life  pretty  mnch  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
Ur.  Atlee,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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Tarkey,  I  have  grown  to  doubt  whether  it  would  bo  a  wiso  policy.  Oar 
Greek  contiugcncies  are  too  many  and  too  sudden  to  let  us  project  very  fiur 
in  life." 

**  Strange  enough,"  said  Atlee  thoughtfully,  "  you  have  just — as  it  were 
by  mere  hazard — struck  the  one  chord  in  the  English  nature,  that  will 
always  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  home  affection.  Were  I  to  say,  *  Do  you 
know  why  Kostalorgi  makes  so  hard  a  bargain  ?  It  is  to  endow  a  daughter. 
It  is  the  sole  provision  he  stipulates  to  make  her, — Greek  statesmen  can 
amass  no  fortunes, — this  hazard  will  secure  the  girl's  future  1  *  On  my  life, 
I  cannot  think  of  one  argument  that  would  have  equal  weight.'* 

Kostalergi  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak. 

**  Lord  Danesbury  never  married,  but  I  know  with  what  interest  and 
affection  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  men  who  live  to  secure  the  happinMS 
of  their  children.  It  is  the  one  plea  he  could  not  resist ;  to  be  sure  he 
might  say,  *  Kostalergi  told  you  this,  and  perhaps  at  the  time  he  himself 
believtd  it ;  but  how  can  a  man  who  likes  the  world  and  its  very  costliest 
pleasures,  guard  himself  against  his  own  habits  ?  Who  is  to  pledge  his 
honour,  that  the  girl  will  ever  be  the  owner  of  this  sum  ?  *  " 

'*I  shall  place  that  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  question ;  he  shall  be  himself 
her  guardian.  The  money  shall  not  leave  his  hands  till  she  marries.  Yoa 
have  your  own  laws,  by  which  a  man  can  charge  his  estate  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  amount.  My  lord,  if  ho  assents  to  this,  will  know  how 
it  may  be  done.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  desire  to  touch  a  drachma  of 
the  sum." 

"  You  interest  me  immensely.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  I  feel 
interested  in  all  this.  In  fact,  I  shall  own  to  you  frankly,  that  you  have 
at  last  employed  an  argument,  I  do  not  know  how, — even  if  I  wished, — to 
answer.     Am  I  at  liberty  to  state  this  pretty  much  as  you  have  told  it  ?  " 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

**  Will  you  go  further — will  you  give  me  a  little  line,  a  memorandum  in 
your  own  hand,  to  show  that  I  do  not  misstate,  nor  mistake  you — that  I 
have  your  meaning  correctly,  and  without  even  a  chance  of  error  ?  " 

**  I  will  write  it  formally  and  deliberately." 

The  bell  of  the  outer  door  rang  at  the  moment.  It  was  a  telegraphic 
message  to  Atlee,  to  say  that  the  steamer  had  perfected  her  repairs  and 
would  sail  that  evening. 

**  You  mean  to  sail  with  her?  "  asked  the  Greek.  **  Well,  within  an 
hour,  you  shall  have  my  packet.  Good-by.  I  have  no  doubt  wo  shall 
hear  of  each  other  again." 

**  I  think  I  coald  venture  to  bet  on  it,"  were  Atlee*s  last  words  as  he 
turned  away. 
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